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TO 


MRS.  HUGHES, 

KINGSTON   LISLE,  BERKS. 


9    Mt  deab  Mbs.  Hughes, 

You  are  aware  that  this  Romance  was  brought  to  a  close  during  my 
last  brief  Tisit  at  Kingston  Lisle,  when  the  time  necessarily  devoted  to 
it  deprived  me  of  the  full  eigoyment  of  your  society,  and,  limiting 
my  range — no  very  irksome  restriction — to  your  own  charming  garden 
and  grounds,  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  in  your  walks  to 
your  favourite  and  beautiful  downs.  This  circumstance,  which  will 
suffice  to  give  it  some  interest  in  your  eyes  by  associating  it  with  your 
residence,  ftaiishes  me  with  a  plea,  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  of 
inscribing  it  with  your  name,  and  of  recording,  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  sense  I  entertain  of  your  goodness  and  worth,  the  value  I  set  ui>on 
your  friendship, — a  friendship  shared  in  common  with  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  our  time, — and  the  gratitude  I  shall  never  cease 
to  feel  for  attentions  and  kindnesses  little  less  than  maternal,  which  I 
have  exx>erienced  at  your  hands. 

In  the  hope  that  you  may  long  continue  to  di£f\ise  happiness  round 
your  own  circle,  ajid  contribute  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the 
many  attached  friends  with  whom  you  maintain  so  active  and  so  in- 
teresting a  corresi>ondence;  and  that  you  may  live  to  see  your  grand- 
sons fulfil  their  present  promise,  and  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
high-minded  and  excellent-hearted  father, — and  of  hia  father !  I  re- 
main, 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged  friend, 

W.  Habrison  Ainsworth. 


Esirsix  Manor  "Housb,  Mabbow-boad, 
Julyse,  1841. 
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penalties  of  reiSusaucy ;  he  had  mei'ely  forbidden  them  to  be 
eiacted  for  ft  time,  ill  the  hope  that  this  indulgence  would  lead 
to  Conformity ;  biit  his  estpectationB  had  been  deceived ;  the 
obstinacy  of  l^e  Catholics  had  grown  with  the  lenity  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  as  they  were  unworthy  of  further  favour,  they 
should  now  be  lefb  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  To  their  dismay, 
the  legal  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per  lunar  month  was  again 
demanded,  and  not  only  for  the  time  to  come,  but  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  suspension ;  a  den&and  which,  by  crowding  thirteen 
payments  into  oue^  reduced  many  families  of  moderate  incomes 
to  a  state  of  absolute  beggary.  Nor  wad  this  all*  James 
was  surrounded  by  numbers  of  his  indigent  countrymen.  Their 
habits  were  expensive,  their  wants  many,  and  their  importunities 
incessant.  To  satisfy  the  more  clamorous^  ft  xiev^  expedient  was 
devised^  The  king  transferred  to  them  his  claims  on  some  of 
the  more  opulent  recusants,  against  whom  they  were  at  liberty 
to  proceed  by  law,  in  his  name,  unless  the  sufierers  should  sub- 
mit to  compound  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  for  life,  or  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  considerable  sum.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  jealousies  between  the  two  nations  had  reached  a 
height^  of  which|  at  the  present  day,  we  hftve  but  little  concep- 
tion. Had  the  money  been  carried  to  the  royal  coffers,  the 
recusants  would  have  had  lufficient  reason  to  complain ;  but  that 
Englishmen  should  be  plaeed  by  their  king  at  the  mercy  of 
f(»:eigners,  that  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  property  to 
support  the  ^travagance  of  his  Scottish  minions,  this  added 
indignity  tO  injustice,  exacerbated  their  already  wounded  feel- 
ings, and  goaded  the  most  moderate  almost  to  desperation. 

From  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  which  is  by  no  means 
oyer'co]oured  In  the  above  description^  sprang  the  GutupoYjAftt 
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CHAFTEK  I. — ^AN  EXEGUTIOM  IN  MANCHESTEB  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF      . 

THE  8BYENTEENTH  CENTURT. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-fiye  years  ago,  or,  to  speak  with 
greater  precision,  in  1605,  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  it  was  rumoured 
one  morning  in  Manchester  that  two  seminary  priests,  condemned  at 
the  late  assizes,  under  the  seyere  penal  enactments  then  in  force  against 
the  Papists,  were  ahout  to  suffer  death  on  that  day.  Attracted  hy  the 
report,  large  crowds  flocked  towards  the  place  of  execution,  which,  in 
order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  spectacle,  had  heen  £Lsed  at  the 
southern  gate  of  the  old  collegiate  diurch  (now  the  cathedral), 
where  a  scaffold  was  erected.  Near  it  stood  a  large,  blood-stained 
block,  the  use  of  which  will  be  readily  divined;  and  adjoining  the 
block,  ui>on  a  heap  of  blazing  coals,  smoked  a  caldron,  filled  with 
boiling  pitch,  intended  to  receive  the  quarters  of  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers. 

The  place  was  guarded  by  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  fully  accoutred 
in  corslets  and  morions,  and  armed  with  swords,  half-pikes,  and 
calivers.  Upon  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  stood  the  executioner,  a 
square-built,  ill-favoured  personage,  busied  in  arranging  a  bundle  of 
straw  upon  the  boards.  He  was  dressed  in  a  buff  jerkin,  and  had  a 
long-bladed,  two-edged  knife  thrust  into  his  girdle.  Besides  these 
persons  there  was  a  pursuivant,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  privy 
council  to  make  search  throughout  the  province  for  recusants.  Popish 
priests,  and  other  religious  offenders.  The  pursuivant  was  occupied  at 
this  moment  in  reading  over  a  list  of  suspected  persons.  ^ 

Neither  the  executioner  nor  his  companions  appeared  in  the  slightest 
degree  impressed  by  the  butcherly  business  about  to  be  enacted*,  lot 
i      the  former  whistled  careleasJjr  as  be  pursued  hia  task,  while  the  \at\At 
I      hxighed  and  chatted  with  the  crowd,  or  jesttngly  pointed  their  matcYi' 
JhcArsat  the  Jackdaws  wheeling  above  them  in  the  sunnv  air,  or  T>eTc\3 
m^upon  the  pinnacles  and  tower  of  thf^  n^in^uu       .°*^"J:  air,  wi  ^^^ 
J6e  maJorJtr  of  the  assembla^  ^^ ^^  neighhoVLTing  church.     15ot  \ 

^^^'esiuZ^casbiresthuon^^^^^^^  S^  ^^^  older  and  ^eaUhi 

contmmng  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Cait\) 
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their  fathers,  it  will  not  be  wondered  that  many  of  their  dependents 
should  follow  their  example.  And,  even  of  those  who  were  adverse  to 
the  creed  of  Bome,  there  were  few  who  did  not  murmur  at  the  rigorous 
system  of  persecution  adopted  towards  its  professors. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  hollow  rolling  of  a  muffled  drum  was  heard  at  a 
distance.  The  deep  bell  of  the  church  began  to  toll,  and  presently 
after  a  mournful  procession  was  seen  advancing  from  the  market-place. 
It  consisted  of  a  troop  of  mounted  soldiers,  equipped  in  all  respects  like 
those  stationed  at  the  scaffold,  with  their  captain  at  their  head,  and 
followed  by  two  of  their  number  with  hurdles  attached  to  their  steeds, 
on  which  were  tied  the  unfortunate  victims.  Both  were  young  men — 
both  apparently  prepared  to  meet  their  fate  with  firmness  and  resig- 
nation. They  had  heem  l^ught  froM  Badcli^  fiall,  an  old  moated 
and  fortified  mansion,  situated  where  the  close  called  Pool  Fold  now 
stands,  and  then  recently  converted  into  a  place  of  security  for  recu- 
sants, the  two  other  prisons  in  Manchester — namely,  the  New  Fleet  on 
Hunt's  Bank,  and  the  Gaol  on  Salford  Bridge — ^not  being  found  ade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  religious  offenders. 

By  this  time  the  cavalcade  had  reached  the  place  of  execution.  The 
soldiers  drove  back  the  throng  with  their  pikes,  and  cleared  a  space  in 
front  of  the  scaffold,  when,  just  as  the  cords  that  bound  the  limbs  of 
the  priests  were  unfastened,  a  woman  in  a  tattered  woollen  rob&,  with 
a  hood  partially  drawn  over  her  face — ^the  features  of  Wliich,  so  f^  as 
they  could  be  discerned,  Were  sharp  and  attenuated — a  rope  girded 
round  her  waist,  bare  fbet,  and  having  altogether  the  appearance  of  a 
Sisteif  of  Charity,  sprang  forward,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  them. 

Clasping  the  hem  of  the  gartncnt  of  the  nearest  priest,  she  pressed 
it  to  her  lips,  and  gazed  earnestly  at  him,  as  if  imploting  a  blessing. 

**  You  have  your  wish,  daughter,'*  baid  the  priest,  extending  his  arms 
over  her.    "  Heaven  and  Our  Lady  bless  you  I" 

The  woman  then  tui-ned  towards  the  other  vietiUi,  who  was  audibly 
Reciting  the  Miserere, 

"Back,  spawn  of  Antichrist!"  interposed  a  soldier,  rudely  thrusting 
her  aside.  "  Don't  yott  seeydu  disturb  the  father's  devotions?  He 
has  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  without  minding 
yours." 

"  Take  this,  daughter,**  cried  the  pfiest  who  had  been  drst  addressed, 
offering  her  a  small  volume  which  he  took  from  his  vest,  **  and  fail  not 
to  remember  in  your  prayers  the  sinful  soul  of  Robert  Woodroflfe,  a 
brother  of  the  order  of  Jesus," 

The  woman  put  out  her  hand  to  take  the  book;  but  before  it  could 
be  delivered  to  her,  it  was  seized  by  the  soldier. 

"Your  priests  have  seldom  anything  to  leave  behind  them,"  he 
shouted,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  •*  except  some  Worthless  and  superstitious 
relic  of  a  saint  or  martyr.  What's  this?  Ah!  a  brevlarv— a  mass- 
book!  I've  too  much  regard  for  your  spiritual  welfare  to  allow  you  to 
receive  it,"  he  added,  about  to  place  it  in  his  doublet. 

**&jve  jt  her/*  exclaimed  a  young  man,  snatching  it  from  him,  and 
Aandinffit  to  the  woman,  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  she  had  obtained 
Possession  of  it, 
^^e  soldier  eyed  the  new  comer  as  if  dispoac^L  tOTe%<so.\.^t!tvft\xstet- 
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ference,  but  a  glailce  at  hlB  apparel,  which,  though  plahi  and  of  a  sober 
hae,  was  rather  aboTe  the  middle  class — as  well  as  a  murmur  from  the 
crowd,  who  were  evidently  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  young  man, 
mduced  him  to  stay  his  hand.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
crying,  "  A  recusant!  a  Papist!" 

"  I  am  neither  recusant  nor  Papist,  knave !"  replied  the  other,  sternly, 
<*  and  I  counsel  you  to  amend  your  manners,  and  show  more  humanity, 
or  you  shall  find  I  have  interest  enough  to  procure  your  dismissal  from 
a  service  which  you  disgrace." 

This  reply  elicited  a  shout  of  applause  from  the  mob. 

"  Who  it  that  bold  speaker,"  demanded  the  pursuivant  from  one  of 
his  attendants. 

**  Humphrey  Chetham,  of  Crumpsall,**  answered  the  man,  "  son  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  the  town,  and  a  zealous  upholder  of 
the  true  faith.** 

*'  He  has  A  Strange  way  of  showing  his  zeal,**  rejoined  the  pursuivant, 
entering  the  answer  in  his  note-book.  <*  And  who  is  the  woman  ho 
befriended?" 

"A  half-crazed  being  called  Elizabeth  Orton,"  replied  the  attendant. 
"  She  was  scourged  and  tortured  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  for 
pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  compelled  to  utter  her 
recantation  within  yonder  church.  Since  then  she  has  never  opened 
her  lips." 

"Indeed I"  exclaimed  the  pursuivant:  "I  will  engage  to  make  her 
speak,  and  to  some  purpose.    Where  does  she  live?" 

"  In  a  cave  on  the  oanks  of  the  Irwell,  near  Ordsall  Hall,"  replied  the 
attendant.  "  She  subsists  on  the  chance  contributions  of  the  charitable; 
but  she  solicits  nothing, — and,  indeed,  is  seldom  seen." 

"  Her  cave  must  be  searched,"  observed  the  pursuivant;  "  it  may  be 
the  hiding-place  of  a  priest.  Father  Campion  was  concealed  in  such 
another  spot  at  Stonor  Park,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  where  he  com- 
posed his  *  Decern  Hatmnes;*  and,  for  a  long  time,  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  commissioners.  We  shall  pass  it  in  our  way  to  Ordsall  Hall  to- 
night, shall  we  not?" 

The  attendant  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"If  we  surprise  Father  Oldcome,"  continued  the  pursuivant,  "  and 
can  prove  that  Sir  William  Badclifie  and  his  daughter,  both  of  whom 
are  denounced  in  my  list,  are  harbourers  and  shelterers  of  recusants, 
we  shall  have  done  a  good  night's  work." 

At  this  moment  an  officer  advanced,  and  commanded  the  priests  to 
ascend  the  scaffisld. 

As  Father  Woodroflfe,  who  was  the  last  to  mount,  reached  the  upper- 
most step,  he  turned  round,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Good  people,  I 
take  you  all  to  Avitness  that  1  die  in  the  true  Catholic  religion,  and  that 
I  rejoice  and  thank  God,  with  all  my  soul,  that  He  hath  made  me  worthjr 
to  testify  my  felth  therein,  by  shedding  my  blood  in  this  manner.' 
He  then  advanced  towards  the  executioner,  who  was  busied  in  adjust- 
ing the  cord  round  his  companion's  throat,  and  said,  "  GodforgVve  tte^ 
—do  thine  office  gmck}jr;**^dlng,  in  a  lower  tone,  "-4spcrgc  trie,  Domine ; 
Demm^,  mAergre  met'/** 

J^i^^Je'fyJkf  "^^^ ^^""""^  ^Aa/; ensaed,  the  executiomT  pKittoxm^ 
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The  execution  oyer,  the  crowd  began  to  separate  slowly,  and  various 
opinions  were  expressed  respecting  the  revolting  and  sanguinary 
spectacle  just  witnessed.  Many  who  condemned — and  the  majority 
did  so — ^the  extreme  severity  of  the  laws  by  which  the  unfortunate 
priests  had  just  suffered,  uttered  their  sentiments  with  extreme  caution ; 
but  there  were  some  whose  feelings  had  been  too  much  excited  for 
prudence,  and  who  inveighed  loudly  and  bitterly  against  the  spirit  of 
religious  persecution  then  prevailing;  while  a  few  others  of  an  entirely 
opposite  persuasion  looked  upon  the  rigorous  proceedings  adoptei 
against  the  Papists,  and  the  punishment  now  inflicted  upon  their 
priesthood,  as  a  just  retribution  for  their  own  severities  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.  In  general,  the  common  people  entertained  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Catholic  party, — for,  as  it  has  been  shrewdly  ob- 
served, "  they  must  ever  have  some  object  to  hate ;  heretofore  it  was 
the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  or  the  Spaniards,  but  now  in  these  latter  times, 
only  the  Papists;"  but  in  Manchester,  near  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  so  many  old  and  important  families  professing  that  religion 
resided,  the  case  was  widely  different;  and  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
were  favourably  inclined  towards  them.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
feeling  that  induced  the  commissioners,  appointed  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  enactments  against  recusants,  to  proceed  with  unusual 
rigour  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  state  of  the  Homan  Catholic  party  at  the  period  of  this  history 
was  indeed  most  grievous.  The  hopes  indulged  by  them  of  greater 
toleration  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 
The  persecutions,  suspended  during  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
new  monarch,  were  now  renewed  with  greater  severity  than  ever;  and 
though  their  present  condition  was  deplorable  enough,  it  was  feared 
that  worse  remained  in  store.  "  They  bethought  themselves,"  writes 
Bishop  Goodman,  "  that  now  their  case  was  far  worse  than  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  for  they  did  live  in  some  hope  that  after 
the  old  woman's  life  they  might  have  some  mitigation;  and  even  those 
who  did  then  persecute  them  were  a  little  more  moderate,  as  being 
doubtful  what  times  might  succeed,  and  fearing  their  own  case.  But 
now  that  they  saw  the  times  settled,  having  no  hope  of  better  days,  but 
expecting  that  the  uttermost  rigour  of  the  law  should  be  executed, 
they  became  desperate :  finding  that  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  their 
own  lives  were  not  secured,  and  for  the  carrying  over  of  a  priest  into 
England  it  was  no  less  than  high  treason.  A  gentlewoman  was  hanged 
only  for  relieving  and  harbouring  a  priest ;  a  citizen  was  hanged  only  for 
being  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  besides,  the  penal  laws  were 
such,  and  so  executed,  that  they  could  not  subsist.  What  was  usually 
sold  in  shops  and  usually  bought,  this  the  pursuivant  would  take 
away  from  them  as  being  Popish  and  superstitious.  One  knight  did 
affirm  that  in  one  term  he  gave  twenty  nobles  in  rewards  to  the  door- 
keeper of  the  attorney-general;  another  did  affirm,  that  his  third  part 
which  remained  unto  him  of  his  estate,  did  hardly  serve  for  his  expense 
in  law  to  defend  him  from  other  oppressions;  besides,  their  children  to 
he  taken  from  home,  to  be  brought  up  in  another  religion.  So  they 
cf/d ererr  way  conclude  that  their  estate  was  desperate;  they  could  die 
f^s  ^^^/  ^^^  ^^Gir  religion  was  more  precious  unto  \\iem  't\\aa  their 
'     ^^^^  did  farther  consider  their  misery,  \\ont  X\ie^  'wet^  ^^« 


barred  in  any  course  of  life  to  help  themselves.  They  could  not  prac- 
tise law, — ^they  could  not  be  citizens, — they  could  have  no  office ;  they 
could  not  breed  up  their  sons — none  did  desire  to  match  with  them ; 
they  had  neither  fit  marriages  for  their  daughters,  nor  nunneries  to 
put  them  into;  for  those  few  which  are  beyond  seas  are  not  considerable 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  recusants,  and  none  can  be  admitted  into 
them  without  great  sums  of  money,  which  they,  being  exhausted, 
could  not  supply.  The  Spiritual  Court  did  not  cease  to  molest  them, 
to  excommunicate  them,  then  to  imprison  them;  and  thereby  they 
were  utterly  disenabled  to  sue  for  their  own."  Such  is  a  faith^  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  Catholic  party  at  the  conunencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

Pressed  down  by  these  intolerable  grievances,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Papists  should  repine, — or  that  some  among  their  number, 
when  all  other  means  fSailed,  should  seek  redress  by  darker  measures? 
By  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
rdigion  were  subjected  to  a  fine  of  20/.  a  lunar  month ;  and  this  heavy 
penalty,  remitted,  or  rather  suspended,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, was  again  exacted,  and  all  arrears  claimed.  Added  to  this,  James, 
whose  court  was  thronged  by  a  host  of  needy  Scottish  retainers,  assigned 
to  them  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  recusants,  and  emi>owered  them 
to  levy  the  fines, — a  privilege  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  There  were  other  pains  and  penalties  provided  for  by  the 
same  statute,  which  were  rigorously  inflicted.  To  withdraw,  or  seek 
to  withdraw  another  from  the  established  religion,  was  accounted  high 
treason,  and  punished  accordingly;  to  hear  mass  involved  a  penalty  of 
100  marks  and  a  year's  imprisonment;  and  to  harbour  a  priest,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  tutor,  rendered  the  latter  liable  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  his  employer  to  a  fine  of  10/.  a  month.  Impressed  with 
the  belief  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unremitting  persecutions  which 
the  Catholics  underwent  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the  religion  would  be 
whoUy  extirpated,  Doctor  Allen,  a  Lancashire  divine,  who  afterwards 
received  a  cardinal's  hat,  founded  a  college  at  Douay,  for  the  reception 
and  education  of  those  intending  to  take  orders.  Prom  this  university 
a  number  of  missionary  priests,  or  seminarists,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  annually  sent  over  to  England;  and  it  was  against  these  persons, 
who  submitted  to  every  hardship  and  privation,  to  danger  and  death 
itself  for  the  welfare  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  hope  of  propagating 
its  doctrines,  that  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  penal  enactments  was  di- 
rected. Among  the  number  of  seminarists  despatched  from  Douay, 
and  capitally  convicted  imder  the  statute  above  mentioned,  were  the 
two  priests  whose  execution  has  jiist  been  narrated. 

As  a  portion  of  the  crowd  passed  over  the  old  bridge  across  the 
Irwell  connecting  Manchester  with  Salford,  on  which  stood  an  ancient 
chapel  erected  by  Thomas  de  Booth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
recently  converted  into  a  prison  for  recusants,  they  perceived  the  pro- 
phetess, Elizabeth  Orton,  seated  upon  the  stone  steps  of  the  desecrated 
itructore,  earnestly  perusing  the  missal  given  her  by  ¥atT[ieT  'W  ocA- 
roffe.  A  mob  speedily  collected  round  her;  but,  unconscious  seeuAii^^ 
of  tbeir  p^egenc^  the  poor  woman  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  «cA 

'    '^^  ^^'^^  ^Jer  dishevelled  hair  stteamea  ^ 
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long  sable  elf-locks.  Irritated  by  her  indiffbrenocL  several  of  the  byi 
standers,  who  had  questioned  her  as  to  the  nature  or  her  studies,  beg^ 
to  mock  and  flout  her,  and  endeavoured,  by  plucking  her  robe,  and 
casting  little  pebbles  at  her,  to  attract  her  attention.  Boused  at  length 
by  these  annoyances,  she  arose;  and  fixing  her  large  blac^  eyes 
menacingly  upon  them,  was  about  to  stalk  away,  when  they  surrounded 
and  detained  her. 

"  Speak  to  us,  Bess,"  cried  several  voices.    "  Prophesy — ^prophesy." 

"I  will  speak  to  you,"  replied  the  poor  woman,  shaking  her  hand  a| 
them;  I  wiU  prophesy  to  you.  And  mark  me,  though  ye  believe  me 
not,  my  words  ^aU  not  fall  to  the  ground." 

'*  A  miracle !  a  miracle!"  shouted  the  bystanders.  **  Bess  Ortop,  who 
has  been  silent  for  twenty  years,  has  found  her  tongue  at  last." 

^<  I  have  seen  a  vision,  and  dreamed  a  dream,"  conttaued  the  nro^ 
phetess.  '^  As  I  lay  in  my  cell  last  night,  meditating  upon  the  forlorn 
state  of  our  religion,  and  of  its  professors,  methought  nineteen  shadowy 
figures  stood  before  me — ay,  nineteen — for  I  counted  them  thrice;  and 
when  I  questioned  them  as  to  their  coming, — for  my  tongue  at  flrs^ 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my  lips  refused  their  office, — one  of 
them  answered  in  a  voice  which  yet  rings  in  my  ears,  '  We  are  the 
chosen  deliverers  of  our  fallen  and  persecuted  church.  To  us  is  en- 
trusted the  rebuilding  of  her  temples, — to  our  hands  is  committed  the 
destruction  of  her  enemies.  The  work  will  be  done  in  darkness  and  in 
secret, — with  toil  andtravaU,  but  it  will  at  length  be  made  manifests 
and  when  the  hour  is  arrived,  our  vengeance  will  be  terrible  and  ezter* 
minating.'  With  these  words  they  vanished  from  my  sight.  Ahl" 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  starting,  and  passing  her  hand  across  her 
brow,  as  if  to  clear  her  sight,  ^^  it  was  no  dream — ^no  vision.  I  see  ouq 
of  them  now." 

**  Where?  where?"  cried  several  voices. 

The  prophetess  answered  by  extending  her  skinny  arm  towards  some 
object  immediately  before  her. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  in  the  same  direction,  when  they 
beheld  a  Spanish  soldier — for  such  his  garb  proclaimed  him — standing 
at  a  few  paces'  distance  from  them.  He  was  wrapped  in  an  ample 
cloak,  with  a  broad-leafed,  steeple-crowned  hat,  decorated  with  a  single 
green  feather,  pulled  over  his  brows;  and  wore  a  polished-steel  brigmv> 
dine,  trunk  hose,  and  buff  boots  drawn  up  to  the  knees.  His  arms  con>* 
sisted  of  a  brace  of  petronels  thrust  into  his  belt,  whence  a  long  rapi» 
depended.  His  features  were  dark  as  bronze,  and  well  formed  though 
strongly  marked,  and  had  an  expression  of  settled  sternness.  His  eyea 
were  black  and  penetrating,  and  shaded  by  thick  beetle-brows;  and  hia 
physiognomy  was  completed  by  a  black  peaked  beard.  His  person  was 
tall  and  erect,  and  hia  deportment  soldier-like  and  commanding.  Per- 
ceiving he  had  become  an  object  of  notice,  the  stranger  cast  a  compas- 
sionate look  at  the  prophetess,  who  still  remained  gazing  fixedly  at  him^ 
and,  throwing  her  a  few  pieces  of  mone^,  strode  away. 

Watching  his  retreating  figure  till  it  disappeared  fh>m  view,  the 

crazeA  woman  tossed  her  arms  wildly  iu  the  air,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  of 

exultation,  yDid  I  not  speak  the  truth?— did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  seep 

aS^I    Zfe  ia  the  deliverer  of  our  church,  and  ia  CKvnv^^  \o  «if  ^'Di«!^^&:A 

<^^^eoua  Mood  which  bath  been  this  day  shed," 
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"Peace,  woman,  and  fly  while  there  is  yet  time,**  cried  the  yonn^ 
man  who  had  heen  designated  as  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  The  pursui- 
vant and  his  myrmidons  are  in  search  of  you." 

**  Then  they  need  not  go  far  to  find  me,''  replied  the  prophetess.  "  I 
will  tell  them  what  I  told  these  people— that  the  day  of  hloody  retribu- 
tion is  at  hand, — that  the  avenger  is  arrived.  I  have  seen  liim  twice, 
— once  in  my  cave,  and  once  again  here, — even  whore  you  stand." 

^  If  you  do  not  keep  silence  and  fly,  poor  creature,"  rejoined  Hum* 
phrey  Chetham,  "you  will  have  to  endure  what  you  suffered  years  ago 
—stripes,  aqd  perhaps  torture.  Be  warned  by  me.  Ah !  it  is  too  late  I 
He  if  approaching," 

"  Let  him  come,"  replied  Elizabeth  Orton ;  "  I  am  ready  for  him." 

"  Can  none  of  you  force  her  away?"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham,  ap- 
pealing to  the  crowd;  "  I  will  reward  you." 

^ I  will  not  stir  from  this  spot)"  rejoined  the  prophetess,  obstinately; 
«I  will  testify  to  the  truth." 

The  kind-hearted  young  merchant,  finding  any  further  attempt  to 
preserve  her  fruitless,  drew  aside. 

By  this  time  the  pursuivant  and  his  attendants  had  come  up.  "  Suize 
her!"  cried  the  fom^er,  "  and  let  her  bo  placed  witliin  Uiis  prison  till  I 
have  reported  her  to  the  commissioners.  If  you  will  coi&^ss  to  me, 
woman,"  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  her,  "  that  you  have  harboured  a 
priest,  and  will  guide  us  to  his  hiding-place,  you  shall  be  set  free." 

"  I  know  of  no  pnests  but  those  you  have  murdered,"  returned  the 
prophetess,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  but  I  will  tell  you  something  that  you 
wot  not  of.  The  avenger  of  blood  is  at  hand.  I  have  seen  him.  AH 
here  have  seen  him.    And  you  shall  see  him — ^but  not  now — not  now." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  raving?"  demanded  the  pursuivant. 

"  Pay  no  heed  to  her  talk,"  interposed  Hxunphrey  Chetham ;  "  she 
is  a  poor  crazed  being,  who  knows  not  what  she  says.  I  will  be  surety 
for  her  inoffensive  conduct." 

"  You  must  give  me  surety  for  yourself,  sir,"  replied  the  pursuivant. 
''I  have  just  learnt  that  you  were  last  night  at  Ordsall  HiUl,  the  scat 
of  that '  dangerous  temi>oriser,* — ^for  so  he  is  designated  in  my  warrant, 
—Sir  William  Badcliflb.  And  if  rex)ort  speaks  truly,  you  are  not  alto- 
gether insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  fair  daughter,  Viviana." 

"What  is  this  to  thee,  thou  malapert  knave?"  cried  Humphrey 
Chetham,  reddening  partly  from  anger,  partly,  it  might  be,  from  another 
emotion. 

"  Much,  as  you  shall  presently  find,  good  Master  Wolf-in-sheep's- 
clothiug,"  retorted  the  pursuivant;  "if  you  prove  not  a  rank  Papist  at 
heart,  Uien  I  do  not  know  a  true  man  from  a  false." 

This  angry  conference  was  cut  short  by  a  piercing  scream  from  the 
prophetess.  Breaking  from  the  grasp  of  her  captors,  who  were  about 
to  force  her  into  the  prison,  she  sprang  with  a  single  bound  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge ;  and,  utterly  regwdless  of  her  dangerous  position, 
turned  and  faced  the  soldiers,  who  were  struck  mute  with  astonishment. 
"Tremble!"  she  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,— "tremble,  ye evil-doeTB\  ye^ 
who  hftve  despoiled  thehouga  of  God,-r^ave  broken  His  fdtaTS, — eo&V* 
tcred  Wm  ineeBBe,'-'Blala  His  priests.    Tremble^  I  say  I  The  ayeiigetT  \\ 

f!i2^f?*%^  '"  '"  ^  ^^^^'    ^^  «^wU  strike  king,  lords,  coa 
««--Ar.    ^^^^su^wjriastwordB^take  them  ti^h^r 
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"  Drag  her  off  1**  roared  the  pursuivant,  furiously. 

"  Use  care — ^use  gentleness,  if  ye  are  men!"  cried  Humphrey  Chet« 
ham. 

'* Think  not  to  detain  me!"  cried  the  prophetess.  *^Ayaunt,  and 
tremble!" 

And  she  flung  herself  from  the  parapet. 

The  height  from  which  she  fell  was  about  fifty  feet.  Dashed  into 
the  air  like  jets  from  a  fountain,  by  the  weight  and  force  of  the  de- 
scending body,  the  water  instantly  closed  over  it.  But  she  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  stream  about  twenty  yards  below  the  bridge. 

"  She  may  yet  be  saved,"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham,  who  with  the 
bystanders  had  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  bridge. 

"  You  will  only  preserve  her  for  the  gallows,"  observed  the  pur- 
suivant. 

*^  Your  malice  shall  not  prevent  my  making  the  attempt,"  replied  the 
young  merchant.    ''Ha!  assistance  is  at  hand." 

The  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  appearatice  of  tlie 
soldier  in  the  Spanish  dress,  who  rushed  towards  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  formed  of  red  sandstone  rock,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  current,  awaited  the  next  appearance  of  the 
drowning  woman.  It  did  not  occur  till  she  had  been  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  stream,  when  the  soldier,  swiftly  divesting 
himself  of  his  cloak,  plunged  into  the  water  and  dragged  her  ashore. 

"Follow  me,"  cried  the  pursuivant  to  his  attendants.  "I  will  not 
lose  my  prey." 

But  before  he  gained  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  soldier  and  his  charge 
had  disappeared,  nor  could  he  detect  any  traces  of  them. 


CHAPTER  n. — ORDSAIX  CAVE. 

After  rescuing  the  unfortunate  prophetess  from  a  watery  grave;  itt 
the  manner  just  related,  the  soldier  snatched  up  his  cloak,  and,  taking 
his  dripping  burden  in  his  arms,  hurried  swiftly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  until  he  came  to  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock,  into  which  he  crept, . 
taking  the  prophetess  with  Mm,  and  thus  eluded  observation.  In  this 
retreat  he  continued  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  poor 
creature,  to  whom  he  paid  every  attention  that  circumstances  would 
admit,  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  speak.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  that  she  was  sinking 
fast.  She  was  so  faint  that  she  could  scarcely  move;  but  she  ex-* 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  reach  her  cell  before  she  breathed  her  last. 
Having  described  its  situation  as  accurately  as  she  could  to  the  soldier 
— who,  before  he  ventured  forth,  looked  out  to  reconnoitre— he  again 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  by  her  directions  struck  into  a  narrow  lane 
skirting  the  bank  of  the  river. 
I^ursumg  this  road  for  about  half  a  mile,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
^jn&li  JcnoiX  covered  by  a  clump  of  magnificent  beech-trees ;  and  still 
^^^sr  under  the  guidance  of  the  dying  woman,  wlioae  xoice  grew  more 
-ret  ^il''^**^^^  ^®  mounted  it,  andftomit8»\mffliVfcViot«uT«.^\^ 
^  «^  tjie  surrounding  country.    On  the  oppoaUft  \»»Vl  Qt  \\»  twcc 
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stood  an  old  hall,  while  further  on,  at  some  distance,  he  could  perceive 
through  the  trees  the  gables  and  chimneys  of  another  ancient  mansion. 
"  Raise  me  up,"  said  Elizabeth  Orton,  as  he  lingered  on  this  spot  for 
a  moment.  "In  that  old  house  which  you  see  yonder,  Hulme  Hall,  I 
was  bom.    I  would  willingly  take  one  look  at  it  before  I  die." 

"And  the  other  mansion  which  I  discern  through  the  trees  la  Ordsall 
Hall,  is  it  not?"  inquired  the  soldier. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  prophetess.  "  And  now  let  us  make  what  haste 
we  can.    We  have  not  far  to  go;  and  I  feel  I  shall  not  last  long." 

Descending  the  eminence,  and  again  entering  the  lane,  which  here 
made  a  turn,  the  soldier  approached  a  grassy  space,  walled  in  on  either 
side  by  steep  sandstone  rocks.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the  enclo- 
sure, after  a  moment's  search,  by  the  direction  of  his  companion,  he 
discovered,  artfully  concealed  by  overhanging  brushwood,  the  mouth  ot 
a  small  cave.  He  crept  into  tlie  excavation,  and  found  it  about  six  feet 
high,  and  of  considerable  depth.  The  roof  was  ornamented  with  Runic 
cliaracters  and  other  grotesque  and  half-effaced  inscriptions,  while  the 
sides  were  embellished  with  Grothic  tracery,  amid  which  the  letters 
lELS.,  carved  in  ancient  church  text,  could  be  easily  distinguished. 
Tradition  assigned  the  cell  to  the  priests  of  Odin,  but  it  was  evident 
that  worsliippers  at  other  and  holier  altars  had  more  recently  made  it 
thdr  retreat.  Its  present  occupant  had  furnished  it  with  a  straw  pallet 
and  a  small  wooden  crucifix  fixed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall.  Gently  de- 
positing her  upon  the  pallet,  the  soldier  took  a  seat  beside  her  on  a  stone 
shib  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  next,  at  her  request,  as  the  cave  was 
rendered  almost  wholly  dark  by  the  overhanging  trees,  struck  a  light, 
and  set  fire  to  a  candle  placed  within  a  lantern. 

After  a  few  moments  passed  in  prayer,  the  recluse  begged  him  to 
give  her  the  crucifix,  that  she  might  clasp  it  to  her  breast.  This  done, 
she  became  more  composed,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  end.  Suddenly, 
as  if  something  had  again  disturbed  her,  she  opened  wide  her  glazing 
eyes,  and  starting  up  with  a  dying  effort,  stretdied  out  her  hands. 

**I  see  him  before  them  I"  she  cried.  "They  examine  him — ^they 
adjudge  him  I  Ah!  he  is  now  in  a  dungeon!  See,  the  torturers  ad- 
vance I  He  is  placed  on  the  rack-ronce — twice — thrice — they  turn  the 
levers!  His  joints  snap  in  their  sockets — his  sinews  crack!  Mercy! 
He  is  led  to  execution.    I  see  him  ascend  the  scaffold!" 

"  Whom  do  you  behold?"  inquired  the  soldier,  listening  to  her  in 
astonishment. 

"  His  face  is  hidden  from  me,"  replied  the  prophetess;  but  his  figure 
is  not  unlike  your  own.  Ha!  I  hear  the  executioner  pronounce  his 
name.    How  are  you  called?" 

"  Gut  Fawkks,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  It  is  the  name  I  heard,"  rejoined  Elizabeth  Orton. 

And,  sinking  backward,  she  expired. 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  for  some  time,  till  he  felt  assiired  tHaitVv^ 
last  spark  of  life  had  jffed.    He  then  turned  away*  and  became  \oa\.  ^^c 
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CHAPTER  in. — ORDSALL  HALL. 

Soon  after  suDset  on  the  eyening  of  the  events  previously  rekted, 
the  inmates  of  Ordsall  Hall  were  disturbed  and  alarmed  (for  in  those 
times  of  trouble  any  casual  disturbance  at  night  was  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion alarm  to  a  Catholic  family)  by  a  loud  clamour  for  admittance 
from  some  one  stationed  at  the  further  side  of  the  moat,  then,  as  now, 
surrounding  that  ancient  manorial  residence.  The  drawbridge  being 
raised,  no  apprehension  was  entertained  of  an  attempt  at  forcible 
entrance  on  the  part  of  the  intruder,  who,  so  far  as  he  could  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  deepening  twilight,  rendered  yet  more  obscure  by  the 
shade  of  the  trees  under  which  he  stood,  ai)peared  to  be  a  solitary 
horseman.  Still,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  it  was  judged  prudent  by  those 
inside  the  hall  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  summons;  nor  was  it  until  it 
had  been  more  than  once  repeated  in  a  peremptory  tone  that  any 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  The  outer  gate  was  then  cautiously  opened 
by  an  old  steward,  and  a  couple  of  serving-men,  armed  with  pikes  and 
swords,  who  demanded  the  stranger's  business,  and  were  answered  tihat 
he  desired  to  speak  with  Sir  William  Kadcliffe,  The  steward  rejoined 
that  his  master  was  not  at  home,  having  set  out  the  day  before  for 
Chester;  but  that  even  if  he  were,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
affirm  that  no  audience  would  be  given,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  a 
stranger  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour.  To  this  the  other  replied,  in  a 
haughty  and  commanding  voice,  that  he  was  neither  a  stranger  to  Sir 
WilBam  HadcliflTe,  nor  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  though  in 
this  instance  it  was  altogether  superfluous;  and  as,  notwithstanding 
the  steward's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  he  was  fully  persuaded  his 
master  was  at  home,  he  insisted  upon  being  conducted  to  him  without 
further  parley,  as  his  business  would  not  brook  delay.  In  vain  the 
steward  declared  he  had  spoken  the  truth:  the  stranger  evidently  dis- 
believed him;  but,  as  he  could  obtain  no  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
his  interrogations,  he  suddenly  shifted  his  ground,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther Sir  William's  daughter,  JVfistress  Viviana,  was  likewise  absent  from 
home. 

"  Before  I  reply  to  the  question,  I  must  know  by  whom  and  where- 
fore it  is  put?"  returned  the  steward,  evasively. 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  further,  friend,  but  deliver  this  letter  to  her," 
rejoined  the  horseman,  flinging  a  packet  across  the  moat.  ''It  if 
addressed  to  her  father,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
acquainted  with  its  contents." 

"  Take  it  up,  Olin  Birtwissel,"  cried  the  steward,  eyeing  the  packet 
which  had  fallen  at  his  feet  suspiciously, — "  take  it  up,  I  say,  and  hold 
it  to  the  light,  that  I  may  consider  it  well  before  I  carry  it  to  our  young 
mistress.  I  have  heard  of  strange  treacheries  practised  by  such 
means,  and  care  not  to  meddle  with  it." 

"Neither  do  I,  good  Master  Heydocke,"  replied  Birtwissel.    "I 

would  not  touch  it  for  a  twelvemonth's  wages.    It  may  burst,  and 

spoil  mjr good.  looks,  and  so  ruin  my  fortunes  with  the  damsels.    But 

Acre  is  Jeff  CreUibronde,  who,  having  no  beauty  to  lose,  and  bdng, 

moreover,  afraid  of  nothing,  will  pick  it  up  for  you?' 

^peak  for  yourself,  Olin,"  rejoined  Ge\3abioTv3Le,  Vsi  «^  wmVj  \«s»» 
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"I have  no  more  fency  for  a  shattered  limb,  or  a  Bcorched  face,  than 
my  neighbours/' 

"  Dolts!"  cried  the  stranger,  who  had  listened  to  these  observations 
with  angry  impatience,  "  if  you  will  not  convey  my  packet,  which  has 
nothing  more  dangerous  about  it  than  an  ordinary  letter,  to  your  mistress, 
at  least  acquaint  her  that  Mr.  Robert  Catesby,  of  A^by  St.  Legers,  is 
without,  and  craves  an  instant  speech  with  her." 

**  Mr.  Catesby!"  exclaimed  the  steward,  in  astonishment.  "  If  it  be 
indeed  your  worship,  why  did  you  not  declare  yourself  at  once?" 

"  I  may  have  as  good  reason  for  caution  as  yourself,  Master  Hey- 
docke,"  returned  Catesby,  laughing. 

**lVue,*'  rejoined  the  steward;  "but,  methinks,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  to  find  your  worship  here,  when  I  am  aware  that  my  master 
expected  to  meet  you,  and  certain  other  honourable  gentlemen  that 
you  wot  o^  at  a  place  in  a  clean  opposite  direction,  Holywell,  in  Flint- 
shire.** 

"  The  cause  of  my  presence,  since  you  desire  to  be  certified  of  the 
matter,  is  simply  this,'*  replied  Catesby,  urging  his  steed  towards  the 
edge  of  the  moat,  whUe  the  steward  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the 
opposite  bank,  so  that  a  few  yards  only  lay  between  them:  "  I  came 
round  by  Manchester,'*  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "  to  seo  if  any 
assistance  could  be  rendered  to  the  unfortunate  Fathers  Woodroffe  and 
Forshawe;  but  found  on  my  arrival  this  morning  that  I  was  too  late, 
as  they  had  just  been  executed." 

"Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls!"  ejaculated  Heydockc,  shud- 
dering, and  crossing  himself.  "  Yours  was  a  pious  mission,  Master 
Catesby.    Would  it  had  been  availing!" 

"I  would  so  too,  with  all  my  soul!"  rejoined  the  other,  fervently; 
"but  fate  ordained  it  otherwise.  While  I  was  in  the  town,  I  ac- 
ddently  learnt  from  one,  who  .informed  me  he  had  just  parted  with 
him,  that  your  master  was  at  home ;  and,  fearing  he  might  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Holywell,  I  resolved  to  proceed  hither  at 
nightfall,  when  my  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  observed ;  having 
motives,  which  you  may  readily  coiyecture,  for  preserving  the  strictest 
secrecy  on  the  occasion.  The  letter  was  prepared  in  case  I  should  fail 
in  meeting  with  him.  And  now  that  I  have  satisfied  your  scruples, 
good  master  steward,  if  Sir  William  be  really  within,  I  pray  you  lead 
me  to  him  forthwith.  If  not,  your  young  mistress  must  serve  my  turn, 
for  I  have  that  to  say  which  it  imports  one  or  other  of  them  to  "know" 

"  In  regard  to  my  master,"  replied  the  steward,  "  he  departed  yester- 
day for  Chester,  on  his  way  to  join  the  pilgrimage  to  St.  Winifred's 
WeU,  as  I  have  already  assured  your  worship.  And  whoever  informed 
you  to  the  contrary,  spoke  falsely.  But  I  will  convey  your  letter  and 
message  to  my  young  mistress,  and  on  learning  her  pleasure  as  to  re- 
ceiving you,  will  instantly  return  and  report  it.  These  are  dangerous 
times,  your  worship, — dangerous  times,  A  good  Catholic  knows  not 
whom  to  trust,  there  are  so  many  spoilers  abroad.** 

"  How,  sirrah!"  cried  CatesbjP>  angrily;  *'do  you  apply  that  obaetva- 
tion  to  me?" 

^J';^^JL^^^'"^'' ^''^'^^^ ^^^"^^^^^^  respectfully,  "to  ap^\l 
^'"^^rSr^r./l^^.^^^^^^^^  to  roilr  worship,  wY.o^ 

"y^^'iweman,  and  as  free  from  heresy  aa  ax 
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in  the  kingdom.  I  was  merely  endeavouring  to  account  for  what  may 
appear  my  over-caution  in  detaining  you  where  you  are  till  I  learn  my 
lady's  pleasure.  It  is  a  rule  in  this  house  not  to  lower  the  drawbridge 
without  orders  after  sunset;  and  I  dare,  not,  for  my  place,  disobey  it. 
Young  Master  Humphrey  Chetham,  of  Crumpsall,  was  detained  in  the 
like  manner  no  later  than  last  night;  and  he  is  a  yisitor/*  he  added,  in 
a  significant  tone,  '^who  is  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  my  mistress — 
ahem!  But  duty  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  and  in  my  master's 
absence  my  duty  is  to  protect  his  household.  Your  worship  will 
pardon  me." 

"  I  will  pardon  anything  but  your  loquacity  and  tediousness,"  rejoined 
Catesby,  impatiently.    "  About  your  errand  quickly." 

"  I  am  gone,  your  worship,"  returned  the  steward  disappearing  with 
his  companions. 
,  Throwing  the  bridle  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  allowing  him  to  drink 
'  -  his  fill  from  the  water  of  the  moat,  and  afterwards  to  pluck  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  the  long  grass  fringing  its  brink,  Catesby  abandoned  him- 
self to  reflection.  In  a  few  moments,  as  the  steward  did  not  return,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  ancient  habitation  before 
him: — ancient,  indeed,  it  was  not  at  this  time,  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt  by  its  possessor.  Sir  William  Radcliffe,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  style  of  that 
period.  Little  could  be  distinguished  of  its  projecting  and  retiring 
wings,  its  walls  decorated  with  black-and-white  chequer-work,  the 
characteristic  of  the  class  of  architecture  to  which  it  belonged,  or  of  its 
magnificent  embayed  windows  fiUed  with  stained  glass;  but  the  out- 
line of  its  heavy  roof,  with  its  numerous  gables,  and  groups  of  tall  and 
elaborately-ornamented  chimneys,  might  be  distinctly  traced  in  strong 
relief  against  the  warm  and  still-glowing  western  sky. 

Though  gone  to  decay,  grievously  neglected,  and  divided  into  three 
separate  dwelling-houses,  Ordsall  Hall  still  retains  much  of  its  original 
character  and  beauty;  and  viewed  at  the  magic  hour  above  described, 
when  the  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of  years  cannot  be  detected,  it 
presents  much  the  same  striking  appearance  that  it  offered  to  the  gaze 
of  Catesby.  Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which  supplies 
the  moat  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  water,  it  commands  on  the 
south-west  a  beautifril  view  of  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  here 
almost  forming  an  island,  of  Traffbrd  Park  and  its  hall,  of  the  woody 
uplands  beyond  it,  and  of  the  distant  hills  of  Cheshire.  The  mansion 
itself  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  covering  a  considerable  tract  of  ground. 
The  gardens,  once  exquisitely  laid  out  in  the  formal  taste  of  Elizabeth's 
days,  are  also  enclosed  by  the  moat,  surrounding  (except  at  intervals) 
a  space  of  some  acres  in  extent.  At  the  i)eriod  of  this  history,  it  was 
approached  on  the  north-east  by  a  noble  avenue  of  sycamores,  leading 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  gates. 

As  Catesby  surveyed  this  stately  structure,  and  pondered  upon  the 

wealth  and  power  of  its  owner,  his  meditations  thus  found  vent  in 

words: — "  If  I  could  but  link  Eadcliffe  to  our  cause,  or  win  the  hand 

afiu's  fair  daughter,  and  so  bind  him  to  me,  the  great  attempt  could 

°^^JJ'    She  has  refused  me  once.    No  matter:  I  vdll  persevere  till 

^eZ     %i.  ^'^^  Father  Oldcome  to  back  my  Bmt,lwHi  «&«vttttiQt 

^'     i^he  is  necessary  to  my  purpose,  and  Bba\i\»  Twoa:' 
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Descended  from  an  ancient  Northamptonshire  family,  and  numbering 
among  his  ancestry  the  well-known  minister  of  the  same  name,  who 
flouri^ed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  Robert  Catesby — at  this 
time  about  forty — had  in  his  youth  led  a  wild  and  dissolute  life ;  and 
though  bred  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  he  had  for  some  years  abandoned  its 
worship.    In  1580,  when  the  Jesuits,  Campion  and  Persons,  visited 
England,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church  he  had  quitted,  and  thence- 
forth became  as  zealous  a  supporter  and  promoter  of  its  doctrines  as 
he  had  heretofore  been  their  bitter  opponent.    He  was  now  actively 
engaged  in  all  the  Popish  plots  of  the  period,  and  was  even  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  those  designs  of  a  darker  dye  which  were  set  on 
foot  for  Elizabeth's  destruction, — with  Somerville*s  conspiracy, — ^with 
that  of  Arden  and  Throckmorton,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  uncle  on 
the  maternal  side, — with  the  plots  of  Bury  and  Savage, — of  Ballard, — 
and  of  Babington.    After  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  devoted  himself  to  what  was  termed  the  Spanish  &ction,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  a  party  who,  distrusting  the 
vague  promises  of  James,  were  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  a 
Catholic, — ^the  In&nta  of  Spain,  or  the  Duke  of  Parma.    On  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  took  part  with  that  ill-fated  noble- 
man; and  though  he  escaped  condign  punishment  for  the  oficncc,  he 
vas  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined. 

From  this  time  his  career  ran  in  darker  channels.  '*  Hunger-starved 
for  innovation,"  as  he  is  finely  described  by  Camden ;  imbued  with  the 
fiercest  religious  fanaticism;  eloquent,  wily,  resolute;  able  alike  to 
delude  the  powerful  and  intimidate  the  weak ;  he  possessed  all  the  in- 
gredients of  a  conspirator.  Associating  with  men  like  himself,  of 
desperate  character  and  broken  fortunes,  he  was  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  some  means  of  retrieving  his  own  condition,  and  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  his  church.  WeU  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  James's 
sentiments,  when,  on  that  monarch's  accession,  confident  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  Romanists  of  greater  toleration  for  their  religion, 
Catesby  was  tiie  first  to  point  out  their  mistake,  and  to  foretel  the 
season  of  terrible  persecution  that  was  at  hand.  On  this  persecution 
he  grounded  his  hopes — ^hopes  never  realised,  for  the  sufferers,  amid 
all  the  grievances  they  endured,  remained  constant  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  throne — of  exciting  a  general  insurrection  among  the  Catholics. 

Disappointed  in  this  expectation — disappointed  also  in  his  hopes  of 
Spain,  of  France,  and  of  aid  from  Rome,  he  fell  back  upon  himself, 
and  resolved  upon  the  execution  of  a  dark  and  dreads  project  which 
he  had  long  conceived,  and  which  he  could  execute  almost  single- 
handed,  without  aid  jfrom    foreign    i>owers,    and  without    the    co- 
operation of  his  own  party.    The  nature  of  this  project,  which,  if  it 
sacceeded,  would,  he  imagined,  accomplish  all   or  more  than   his 
wildest  dreams  of  ambition  or  fanaticism  had  ever  conceived,  it  will 
be  the  busmess  of  this  history  to  develop.    Without  going  further 
into  detail  at  present,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  success  of  the 
jihb  depended  so  entirely  on  its  secrecy,  and  so  well  aware  vas  \\& 
eontriver  of  the  extraordinary  syetem  of  espionage  carried  on  \)y  ^^ 
JSarJ  €xf8aUabury  and  the  privy  council,  that  for  some  time  lie  BcaTce\y 
jfJUfBdJo  trwft  It  out  of  his  own  keeping.    At  lenirth.  after  m\xc\i  ^fe- 
4^^  A,  c^ani^ted  it  to  flfe  othe«,  aU  Rhom  w«T\«x«^ 
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to  silence  by  an  oath  of  unusual  solemnity ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  conspiracy  that  its  outbreak  should  be  in- 
stantaneously followed  by  a  rise  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  he  darkly 
hinted  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  for  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors,  and  counselled  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  fly  to  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  here  again  he  failed.  Few 
were  disposed  to  listen  to  him ;  and  of  those  who  did,  the  majority  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  that  their  part  was  endurance,  and  that  the  only 
arms  which  Christians  could  use  against  lawful  powers  in  their  severity 
were  prayers  and  tears." 

Among  the  Popish  party  of  tha^  period,  as  in  our  own  time,  were 
ranked  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  in  the  king- 
dom,— families  not  less  remarkable  for  their  zeal  for  their  religion 
than,  as  has  before  been  observed,  for  their  loyalty; — a  loyalty 
afterwards  approved  in  the  disastrous  reign  of  James  the  Second,  by 
their  firm  adherence  to  what  they  considered  the  indefeasible  right  of 
inheritance.  Plots,  indeed,  were  constantly  hatched  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  by  persons  professing  the  religion  of 
Bome;  but  in  these  the  mass  of  the  Catholics  had  no  share.  And 
even  in  seasons  of  the  bitterest  persecution,  when  every  fresh  act  of 
treason,  perpetrated  by  some  lawless  and  disaffected  individual,  was 
visited  with  additional  rigour  on  their  heads, — ^when  the  scaffold 
reeked  with  their  blood,  and  the  stake  smoked  with  their  ashes, — 
when  their  quarters  were  blackening  on  the  gates  and  market-crosses 
of  every  city  in  the  realm, — ^when  their  hearths  were  invaded,  their 
religion  proscribed,  and  the  very  name  of  Papist  had  become  a  by- 
word,— even  in  those  terrible  seasons,  as  in  the  season  imder  con- 
sideration, they  remamed  constant  in  their  fideUty  to  the  crown. 

From  the  troubled  elements  at  work  some  fierce  and  turbulent 
spirits  were  sure  to  arise, — some  gloomy  fanatics  who,  having  brooded 
over  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  till  they  had  lost  all  scruples  of  con- 
science, hesitated  at  no  means  of  procuring  redress.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  hold  up  such  persons  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of 
Catholics.  Among  the  conspirators  themselves  there  were  redeeming 
shades.  All  were  not  actuated  by  the  same  atrocious  motives.  Mixed 
feelings  induced  Catesby  to  adopt  the  measure.  Not  so  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  had  already  been  leagued  with  the  design.  One  idea  alone  ruled 
him.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  but  a  stem  religious  enthusiast,  he  sup- 
posed himself  chosen  by  Heaven  for  the  redemption  of  his  church,  and 
cared  not  what  happened  to  himself  provided  he  accomplished  his  (as 
he  conceived)  holy  design. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  produced  the  conspiracy  about  to 
be  related,  and  in  separating  the  disafiected  party  of  the  Papists  from 
the  temperate,  due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood.   Of  the  Romish  clergy  there  were  two  classes — ^the  secular 
priests,  and  the  Jesuits  and  missionaries.    While  the  former,  like  tho 
more  moderate  of  the   laity,  would  have  been  well  contented  vrith 
toleration  for  their  religion,  the  latter  breathed  nothing  but  revenge, 
and  desired  the  utter  subversion  of  the  existing  government, — ^tem- 
^ctSii^^  ^^^^  ^  ecciesiasfcical.     Men,  for  the  moat  pait,  ot\i\%\iintel- 
'^enfh^^^ti  ^^^^^tiring  energy,  and unconqueta^Yft iot^txiAfe, liJassy 
**oiea  by  their  zeal  and  ability  to  make  many  i^xos6\yt«ft,  laj^j 
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thdr  means,  secret  ooTrespondence  was  carried  on  with  the  different 
courts  of  Europe;  and  they  were  not  without  hope  that,  taking  advan- 
tftge  of  some  favourahle  crisis,  they  should  yet  restore  their  church  to 
its  former  supremacy.  To  these  persons, — ^who  held  as  a  maxim, "  Qui 
rdigiotiem  Catholicam  deserit  regnandijus  omne  amisit,** — Catesby  and  his 
associates  proved  ready  and  devoted  agents.  Through  their  instru- 
mentality, they  hoped  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  their  restora- 
tion. To  Father  Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  of 
whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  more  Ailly  hereafter,  the  plot  had 
been  revealed  by  Catesby  imder  the  seal  of  confession;  and  though  it 
subsequently  became  a  question  whether  he  was  justified  in  with- 
holding a  secret  of  such  importance  to  the  state,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  say  that  he  did  withhold  it.  For  the  treasonable 
practices  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  faction  some  palliation  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  unrelentiog  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected; 
but  if  any  excuse  can  be  admitted  for  them,  what  opinion  must  be 
formed  of  the  conduct  of  their  temperate  brethren?  Surely,  while 
the  one  is  condemned,  admiration  may  be  mingled  with  the  sympathy 
which  must  be  felt  for  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  other! 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  Sir 
William  BadcUffe,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  large  possessions, 
though  somewhat  reduced  by  the  heavy  fines  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
recusant,  must  have  appeared  an  object  of  importance  to  the  conspi- 
rators; nor  will  it  be  wondered  at  that  every  means  were  used  to  gain 
him  to  their  cause.  Acting,  however,  upon  the  principles  that  swayed 
the  well-disposed  of  his  party,  the  knight  resisted  aM  these  overtures, 
and  refused  to  take  any  share  in  proceedings  from  which  liis  conscience 
and  loyalty  alike  revolted.  Baffled,  but  not  defeated,  Catesby  returned 
to  the  charge  on  a  new  point  of  assault.  Himself  a  widower  (or  sup- 
posed to  be  so),  he  solicited  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Yiviana  Radcliffe, 
Sir  William's  only  child,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  lus  possessions.  But 
his  suit  in  this  quarter  was  also  omsuccessful.  The  knight  rejected 
the  proposal,  alleging  that  his  daughter  had  no  inclination  to  any 
alliance,  inasmuch  as  she  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  vowing 
herself  to  Heaven.  Thus  foiled,  Catesby  ostensibly  relinquished  his 
design. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  this  history,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Sdnt  Winifred's  Well  in  Flintshire  was  undertaken  by  Father  Garnet, 
the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  before  mentioned,  in  company  with  seversd 
distinguished  Catholic  personages  of  both  sexes;  and  to  this  ceremo- 
nial Sir  William  and  his  daughter  were  urgently  bidden.  The  invi- 
tation was  declined  on  the  part  of  Viviana,  but  accepted  by  the 
knight,  who,  though  unwilling  to  leave  home  at  a  period  of  so  much 
danger,  or  to  commit  his  daughter  to  any  care  but  his  own,  even  for 
80  short  a  space,  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  countenance  by  his  presence 
to  the  ceremonial.  Accordingly,  he  departed  for  Chester  on  t\ie  ipT^- 
vious  day,  as  stated  lyy  the  steward.  And  though  Catesby  pioie^&e^ 
hgDonujce  on  the  subject,  and  even  afSrmed  he  had  heard  to  t\ie  COTi- 


2Zas  much  in  explanation  of  what    ig    to    fXii  ^ 

is  to  follow. — ^The  ccxuise 
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Catesby's  reflections  was  cut  short  by  the  return  of  the  steward,  who, 
informing  him  that  he  had  his  mistress's  commands  to  admit  him, 
immeiliately  lowered  the  drawbridge  for  that  purpose.  Dismounting, 
and  committing  his  steed  to  one  of  the  serving-men,  who  advanced  to 
take  it,  Catesby  followed  his  conductor  through  a  stone  gateway, 
and  crossing  the  garden,  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hah, 
furnished  with  a  long  massy  oak  table,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
a  raised  dais.  At  one  side  of  the  chamber  yawned  a  huge  arched  fire- 
place, garnished  with  enormous  andirons,  on  which  smouldered  a  fire 
composed  of  mixed  turf  and  wood.  Above  the  chimneypiece  hung  a 
suit  of  chain-armour,  with  the  battle-axe,  helmet,  and  gauntlets  of  Sir 
John  Radcliffe,  the  first  possessor  of  Ordsall,  who  flourished  in  tiie 
reign  of  Edward  the  !First:  on  the  right,  masking  the  entrance,  stood 
a  magnificent  screen  of  carved  oak. 

Traversing  this  hall,  Heydocke  led  the  vray  to  another  large  apart- 
ment ;  and  placing  lights  on  a  Gothic-shaped  table,  offered  a  seat  to 
the  new  comer,  and  departed.  The  room  in  which  Catesby  was  left 
was  termed  the  star-chamber — a  name  retained  to  this  day — ^from  the 
circumstance  of  its  ceiling  being  moulded  and  painted  to  resemble  the 
heavenly  vault  when  studded  vrith  the  luminaries  of  night.  It  was 
terminated  by  a  deeply-embayed  window  filled  with  stained  glass  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours.  The  walls  in  some  places  were  hung  with 
arras,  in  others  wainscoted  with  dark  lustrous  oak,  embellished  with 
scrolls,  ciphers,  and  fanciful  designs.  The  mantelpiece  was  of  the  same 
solid  material,  curiously  carved,  and  of  extraordinary  size.  It  was 
adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family — ^two  bends  engrailed, 
and  in  chief  a  label  of  three, — and  other  devices  and  inscriptions.  The 
hearth  was  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  fioor,  and  there 
was  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  massy  wooden  pillars  fiank- 
ing  it,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Catesby,  who  rose  with  the  in- 
tention of  examining  them  more  narrowly,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

Advancing  at  a  slow  and  dignified  pace,  Yiviana  Saddifie  cour- 
teously but  gravely  saluted  her  guest;  and,  without  offering  him  her 
hand,  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  while  she  seated  herself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Catesby  had  seen  her  twice  before ;  and  whether  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  now  met  might  have  caused  some  change  in 
her  demeanour,  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  thought  her  singularly  altered. 
A  year  ago,  she  had  been  a  lively,  laughing  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a 
bright  brown  skin,  dark  flowing  tresses,  and  eyes  as  black  and  radiant 
as  those  of  a  gipsy.  She  was  now  a  grave,  collected  woman,  infinitely 
more  beautiful,  but  wholly  changed  in  character.  Her  complexion  had 
become  a  clear  transparent  white,  and  set  off*  to  great  advantage  her 
large  luminous  eyes  and  jetty  brows.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  majestic ; 
her  features  regular,  delicately  formed,  and  of  the  rarest  and  proudest 
class  of  beauty.  Attired  in  a  dress  of  black-wrought  velvet,  entirely 
without  ornament  except  the  rosary  at  her  girdle,  with  a  small  ebony 
crucifix  attached  to  it,  she  wore  a  close-fitting  cap,  likewise  of  black 
velvet,  edged  with  pearls,  beneath  which  her  raven  tresses  were 
s-atAered  in  such  a  manner  &8  to  display  most  becomingly  the  smooth 
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^  snowy  expanse  of  her  forehead.    The  gravity  oi  Yiet  m«Q»e5,  \sat 
tJiaa  her  charma  of  person,  seemed  to  Btiike  CalesXjy  mu\j^.  'Ba 
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gazed  on  her  in  silent  admiration  for  a  brief  space,  ntterly  forgetftil  of 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  part  he  intended  to  play.  During  this 
pause  she  maintained  the  most  periect  composure,  and  fixing  her  dark 
eyes  full  npon  him,  appeared  to  await  the  moment  when  he  might 
dHMMe  to  open  the  conyersation. 

Notwithstanding  his  age,  and  the  dissolute  and  distracted  life  he  had 
led,  Catesby  was  still  good-looking  enough  to  produce  a  favourable  im- 
pression npon  any  woman  easily  captivated  by  mimly  beauty.  The 
Tery  expression  of  his  marked  and  i)eculiar  physiognomy, — ^in  some 
degree  an  index  to  his  character, — ^was  sufficient  to  rivet  attention; 
and  the  mysterious  interest  generally  inspired  by  liis  presence  was  not 
diminished  on  further  acquaintance  with  him.  Though  somewhat 
stem  in  their  expression,  his  features  were  strikingly  handsome,  cast  in 
an  oval  mould,  and  clothed  with  the  pointed  beard  and  trimmed  mou- 
staches invariably  met  with  in  the  portraits  of  Yandyck.  His  frame 
▼as  strongly  built,  but  well  proportioned,  and  seemed  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  greatest  fatigue.  His  dress  was  that  of  an  ordinary  gentleman 
of  the  period,  and  consisted  of  a  doublet  of  quilted  silk,  of  sober  colour 
and  stout  texture;  large  trunk-hose,  swelling  out  at  the  hips;  and  bufiT 
boots,  armed  with  spurs  with  immense  rowels.  He  wore  a  high  and 
stiffly-starched  ruif  round  his  throat;  and  his  apparel  was  completed 
by  a  short  cloak  of  brown  cloth,  lined  with  silk  of  a  similar  colour.  His 
anns  were  rapier  and  poniard,  and  his  high-crowned  plumed  hat,  of  the 
peculiar  form  then  in  vogue,  and  looped  on  the  "  leer-side"  with  a  dia- 
mond dasp,  was  thrown  upon  the  table. 

Some  little  time  having  elapsed,  during  which  he  made  no  efibrt  to 
address  her,  Viviana  broke  silence. 

**  I  understood  you  desired  to  speak  with  me  on  a  matter  of  urgency, 
Kr.  Catesby,"  she  remarked. 

**  I  did  so,"  he  replied,  as  if  aroused  from  a  reverie;  "  and  I  can  only 
excuse  my  absence  of  mind  and  ill  manners,  on  the  plea  that  the  con- 
templation of  your  charms  has  driven  all  other  matter  out  of  my  head." 

"  Mr.  Catesby,'*  returned  Viviana,  rising,  "  if  the  purpose  of  your 
▼isit  be  merely  to  pay  immerited  compliments,  I  must  at  once  put  an 
end  to  it." 

**  I  have  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  heart,"  resumed  the  other, 
passionately,  "  and  uttered  what  involuntarily  rose  to  my  lips.  But,"  he 
added,  checking  himself,  ^^  I  will  not  ofiend  you  with  my  admiration. 
If  you  have  read  my  letter  to  your  Mher,  you  will  not  require  to  be 
informed  of  the  object  of  my  visit." 

**  I  have  not  read  it,"  replied  Viviana,  returning  him  the  packet  with 
the  seal  unbroken.  "  I  can  give  no  opinion  on  any  matter  of  difficulty. 
And  I  have  no  desire  to  know  any  secret  with  which  my  father  might 
not  desire  me  to  be  acquainted." 

"Are  we  overheard?"  inquired  Catesby,  glancing  suspiciously  at  the 
fireplace. 

"  By  no  one  whom  you  would  care  to  overhear  us,"  returned  the 
maiden. 

«  Then  it  is  as  I  supposed,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  Father  Oldcome  i^ 
concealed  behind  that  jannte/plece?" 

VJriaoM  aauled  an  aJBrmatJre, 

^Ze^  bim  come  forth,  I  pray  you, "  returned  Catesby.    "  'WViaX 
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have  to  say  concerns  him  as  much  as  yourself  or  your  father;  and  I 
would  gladly  have  his  voice  in  the  matter." 

^^  You  shall  have  it,  my  son,"  replied  a  reverend  personage  clad  in  a 
priestly  garb,  stepping  from  out  one  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  which 
flew  suddenly  open,  disclosing  a  recess  curiously  contrived  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walL  "  You  shaJl  have  it,"  said  Father  Oldcome,  for  he  it 
was,  approaching  and  extending  his  arms  over  him.  <*  Accept  my  bless- 
ing and  my  welcome." 

Catcsby  received  the  benediction  with  bowed  head  and  bended  knee. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  priest,  "  what  has  the  bravest  soldier  of 
our  church  to  declare  to  its  lowliest  servant?" 

Catesby  then  briefly  explained,  as  he  had  before  done  to  the  steward, 
why  he  had  taken  Manchester  in  his  route  to  North  Wales ;  and,  after 
lamenting  his  inability  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
priests,  he  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  accidentally  learnt,  from  a  few 
words  let  fall  by  the  pursuivant  to  his  attendant,  that  a  warrant  had 
been  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  Sir  William  Radcliflb's  arrest. 

"My  father's  arrest!"  exclaimed  Viviana,  trembling  violently. 
"  What — what  is  laid  to  his  charge?" 

"  Felony,"  rejoined  Catesby,  sternly — "  felony,  without  beneflt  of 
clergy — for  so  it  is  accounted  by  the  present  execrable  laws  of  our  land, 
— ^in  harbouring  a  Jesuit  priest.  If  he  is  convicted  of  the  offence,  his 
punishment  wiU  be  death — death  on  the  gibbet,  accompanied  by  indig- 
nities worse  than  those  shown  to  a  common  felon." 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  ejaculated  Father  Oldcome,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  From  what  I  gathered,  the  officers  will  visit  this  house  to-night,** 
continued  Catesby. 

"  Our  Lady  be  praised,  they  will  not  flnd  him!"  cried  Viviana,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  an  agony  of  distress.    "  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  ' 
frightful  emergency,  holy  father?"  she  added,  turning  to  the  priest  with 
a  supplicating  look. 

"  Heaven  only  knows,  dear  daughter,"  replied  Oldcome.  "  You  had 
better  appeal  for  counsel  to  one  more  able  to  afford  it  than  I  am, — ^Mr. 
Catesby.  Well  aware  of  the  crafty  devices  of  our  enemies,  and  having 
often  eluded  their  snares  himself,  he  may  enable  you  to  escape  them. 
My  own  course  is  clear.  I  shall  quit  this  roof  at  once,  deeply  and 
bitterly  regretting  that  by  entering  it  I  have  placed  those  whom  I  hold 
so  dear,  and  from  whom  I  have  experienced  so  much  kindness,  in  such 
fearful  jeopardy." 

"  Oh,  no,  father!"  exclaimed  Viviana,  "you  shall  not  go." 

"  Daughter,"  replied  Oldcome,  solemnly, "  I  have  long  borne  the  cross 
of  Christ — ^have  long  endured  the  stripes,  inflicted  upon  me  by  the  ad- 
versaries of  our  faith,  in  patience ;  and  my  last  actions  and  last  breath 
shall  testify  to  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  But  though  I  could  endure 
aught  ou  my  own  account,  I  cannot  consent  to  bring  misery  and  destruc- 
tion upon  others.    Hinder  me  not,  dear  daughter.    I  will  go  at  once." 

"  Hold,  father!"  interposed  Catesby.    "The  step  you  would  take 

jnaj^  bring'  about  what  you  are  most  anxious  to  avoid.    If  you  are  dis- 

covered  and  apprehended  in  this  neighbourhood,  suspicion  will  still 

attach  to  your  protectors,  and  the  secret  oi  "your  ^"e^ottviTfe  -'b^  \» 

^ungfrom  some  of  the  more  timid  of  the  lio\iBe\io\aL.  twry  -w\kK»lwx 
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are.    Let  the  ptmniyant  make  his  search.    I  will  engage  to  baffle  his 
Tigilance." 

**  He  speaks  the  truth,  dear  father,"  returned  Viviana.  «  You  must 
not— shall  not  depart.  There  are  plenty  of  hiding-places,  as  you  know, 
irithin  the  mansion.  Let  them  be  as  rigorous  as  they  may  in  their 
Bearch,*they  will  not  discover  you." 

"Whatever  course  you  adjudge  best  for  the  security  of  others,  I  will 
pursue,"  rejoined  Oldcome,  turning  to  Catesby.  "  Put  me  out  of  the 
question." 

"  My  opinion  has  already  been  given,  father,"  replied  Catesby. 
*^  Remain  where  you  are." 

"  But  if  the  officers  should  ascertain  that  my  father  is  at  Chester, 
and  pursue  him  thither?"  cried  Viviana,  suddenly  struck  by  a  new 
cause  of  alarm. 

"A  messenger  must  be  immediately  despatched  after  him  to  give 
him  warning,"  returned  Catesby. 

"Will  you  be  that  messenger?"  asked  the  maiden,  eagerly. 
'         "I  would  shed  my  heart's  best  blood  to  pleasure  you,"  returned 
!      Catesby. 

"Then  I  may  count  ui>on  this  service? — ^for  which,  rest  assured,  I 
will  not  prove  ungrateful,"  she  rejoined. 
,         "You  may,"  answered  Catesby.    "  And  yet  I  would,  on  Father  Old- 

omie's  account,  that  my  departure  might  be  delayed  till  to-morrow." 
I         "The  delay  might  be  fatal,"  cried  Viviana.     "You  must  be  in 
Chester  before  that  time. 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  returned  Catesby.  "  Charged  with  your  wishes,  the 
Trind  shall  scarcely  outstrip  my  speed." 

So  saying,  he  marched  irresolutely  towards  the  door,  as  if  about  to 
depart,  when,  just  as  he  had  reached  it,  he  turned  sharply  round  and 
threw  himself  at  Viviana's  feet. 

"  Forgive  me,  Viviana,"  he  cried,  "  if  I  once  again,  even  at  a  critical 
moment  like  the  present,  dare  to  renew  my  suit.  I  fancied  I  had  sub- 
dued my  passion  for  you,  but  your  presence  has  awakened  it  with 
greater  violence  than  ever." 

"  Rise,  sir,  I  pray,"  rejoined  the  maiden,  in  an  offended  tone. 

"Hear  me,  I  beseech  you,"  continued  Catesby,  seizing  her  hand. 
"  Before  you  reject  my  suit,  consider  well  that  in  these  perilous  sea- 
sons, when  no  true  Catholic  can  call  his  life  his  own,  you  may  need  a 
protector." 

"  In  the  event  you  describe,  Mr.  Catesby,"  answered  Viviana,  "  I 
would  at  once  fulfil  the  intention  I  have  formed  of  devoting  myself  to 
Heaven,  and  retire  to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by 
Lady  Mary  Percy,  at  Brussels." 

"  You  would  much  more  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  your  religion 
by  acoeding  to  my  suit,"  observed  Catesby,  rising. 

"How  so?"  she  inquired. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Viviana,"  he  rejoined,  gravely,  "  and  let  my  words  be 
deeply  graven  upon  your  heart.  In  your  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  the 
embolic  Church." 

«*In  minej"  exclaimed  Viviana, 

"Jn  roan/'  returned  Catesby.     «A  mighty  blow  is  about  lo 
ttraok^xr  her  deliverance"  '^ 
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"  Ay,  many  is  it,"  cried  Oldcome,  with  sudden  ferrour.  **  Bedemp- 
tion  draweth  nigh;  the  year  of  visitation  approacheth  to  an  end;  and 
jubilation  is  at  hand.  England  shall  again  be  called  a  happy  realm,  a 
blessed  country,  a  religious  people.  Those  who  knew  the  former  glory 
of  religion  shall  lift  up  their  bands  for  joy  to  see  it  returned  again. 
Righteousness  shall  prosper,  and  infidelity  be  plucked  up  by  the  root. 
False  error  shall  yaniish  like  smoke,  and  they  which  saw  it  shall  say, 
Where  is  it  become?  The  daughters  of  Babylon  shall  be  cast  down, 
and  in  the  dust  lament  their  ruin.  Proud  Heresy  shall  strike  her  sail, 
and  groan  as  a  beast  crushed  under  a  cart-wheel.  The  memory  of 
novelties  shall  perish  with  a  crack,  and  as  a  ruinous  house  falling  to  the 
ground.  Repent,  ye  seducers,  with  speed,  and  prevent  the  dreadful 
wrath  of  the  Powerable.  He  \rill  come  as  flame  that  bumeth  out ; 
beyond  the  furnace.  His  fury  shall  fly  forth  as  thunder,  and  pitcli  upon 
their  tops  that  malign  him.  They  shall  perish  in  his  fury,  and  melt 
like  wax  before  the  fire." 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  Catesby,  as  the  priest  concluded.  **  You  have 
spoken  prophetically,  father." 

"  I  have  but  recited  a  prayer  transmitted  to  me  by  Father  txamet," 
rejoined  Oldcome. 

"Do  you  discern  any  hidden  meaning  in  it?"  demanded  Catesby. 

iVYea,  verily,  my  son,"  returned  the  priest.    "  In  the  '•false  error 
vanishing  like  smoke,' — ^in  the  *  house  perishing  ivith  a  crack,' — and  in". 
the  ''fury  flying  forth  as  thundeb,' — ^I  read  the  mode  the  great  work 
shall  be  brought  about."  > 

"And  you  applaud  the  design?"  asked  Catesby,  eagerly.  ■'  y 

^^Non  vero  factum  probo,  sed  eventum  amo"  rejoined  the  priest.      ,      • 

"The  secret  is  safe  in  your  keeping,  father?"  asked  Catesby, 
uneasily. 

"  As  if  it  had  been  disclosed  to  me  in  private  confession,"  replied 
Oldcome. 

"  Hum!"  muttered  Catesby.  "  Confessions  of  as  much  consequence 
to  the  state  have  ere  now  been  revealed,  father." 

"  A  decree  has  been  passed  by  his  Holiness  Clement  VIIL,  forbid- 
ding all  such  revelations,"  replied  Oldcome.  "  And  the  question  has 
been  recently  propounded  by  a  learned  brother  of  our  order,  Father 
Antonio  Deliio,  who,  in  his  *  Magical  Disquisitions,*  putteth  it  thus: — 
'  Supposing  a  malefactor  shall  confess  that  he  himself  or  some  other 
has  laid  Gunpowder,  or  the  like  combustible  matter,  under  a  build- 
ing  '  " 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  starting. 

"  — *  And,  unless  it  be  taken  away,' "  proceeded  the  priest,  regarding 
him  fixedly,  "  *  the  whole  house  will  be  burnt,  the  prince  destroyed, 
and  as  many  as  go  into  or  out  of  the  city  will  come  to  great  mischiet 
or  peril '  "* 

"Well?"  exclaimed  Catesby. 

"  The  point  then  arises,"  continued  Oldcorne,  "  whether  the  priest 
may  make  use  of  the  secret  thus  obtained  for  the  good  of  the  govern* 

^y^.^^n^tctur  maleficua  se  vel  alium  posuisse  pulverem  vel  quid  aUudsubtaU 
'^benf'f>     '^^'  tollantur  domum  comburendam,  principem  mtet\\.\xT\KBi,  o^otquot 

^  -^^.^  hb.  VL,  cap.  i.  [Wdif.  1600.] 
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tnent,  and  the  ayerting  of  such  danger;  and,  after  ftilly  ditcassing  it, 
I^her  Delxio  decides  in  the  negatiye.*' 

**  Enough,"  returned  Catesby. 

"By  whom  is  the  blow  to  be  struck?"  asked  Viyiana,  who  had 
listened  to  the  foregoing  discourse  in  silent  wonder. 

*•  By  me,"  answered  Catesby.    "  It  is  for  you  to  nerve  my  arm." 

**  You  speak  in  riddles,"  she  replied.    "  I  understand  you  not." 

*^  Question  Father  Oldcome,  then,  as  to  my  meaning,"  rejoined 
Catesby;  "  he  will  tell  you  that,  allied  to  you,  I  could  not  fail  in  the 
enterprise  on  which  I  am  engaged." 

**  It  is  the  truth,  dear  daughter,"  Oldcome  asseverated. 

**I  will  not  inquire  further  into  this  mystery,"  returned  Viyiana,  **  for 
inch  it  is  to  me.  But,  believing  what  you  both  assert,  I  answer,  that 
willingly  as  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  the  wel&re  of  our  holy 
leligion — ^persuading  myself,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  constancy  enough  to 
endure  martyrdom  for  its  sake, — ^I  cannot  consent  to  your  proposal. 
Nay,  if  I  must  avouch  the  whole  truth,"  she  continued,  blushing  deeply, 
"my  affections  are  already  engaged, — ^though  to  one  with  whom  I  can 
never  hope  to  be  united." 

"  You  have  your  answer,  my  son,"  observed  the  priest. 

Catesby  rq^ed  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  mortification  and  dis- 
ippointment;  and,  bowing  coldly  to  Yiviana,  said,  "I  now  depart  .to 
.  ibey  your  behests.  Miss  BadcliiOre." 

■  ^    "  CJommend  me  in  all  duty  to  my  dear  father,"  replied  Viviana,  "  and 
^•Wieve  that  I  shfdl  for  ever  feel  bound  to  you  for  your  zeaL" 
y***  Neglect  not  all  due  caution,  father,"  observed  Catesby,  glancing 
\  %i|ificantly  at  Oldcome.    **  Forewamed,  forearmed." 

"  Doubt  me  not,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  Jesuit.    "  My  prayers  shalF 

be  for  you. 

Gentem  auferte  Derfidam 
Credentium  de  nnibus, 
Ut  Christo  laudes  debitas. 
Persolvamus  alacriter." 

After  receiving  a  parting  benediction  from  the  priest,  Catesby  took 
his  leave.  His  steed  was  speedily  brought  to  &e  door  by  the  old 
steward;  and  mounting  it,  he  crossed  the  drawbridge,  which  was  imme- 
diately raised  behind  lum,  and  hastened  on  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  rv. — THB  SEARCH. 

Immediately  after  Catesby *s  departure,  Heydocke  was  summoned  to 
his  mistress's  presence.  He  found  her  with  the  priest,  and  was  in- 
lom^  that  in  all  probability  the  house  would  be  visited  that  night  by 
•the  messengers  of  the  privy  council.  The  old  steward  received  the 
intelligence  as  he  might  have  done  his  death-warrant,  and  looked  so 
bewildered  and  aflrighted,  that  Viviana  half  repented  having  acquainted 
Urn  with  it. 

*"  Compose  yourself  Master  Heydocke,"  she  said,  trying  to  leaaoa 
Um  oat  of  his  feaiv/  **tbe  searcb  may  not  take  place.    And  it  it>  doe%> 
ftsn?  If  notiiiBsr  to  be  alarmed  at    I  am  not  afraid,  you  perceive." 
''NotbJnsr  to  be  alarmed  at,  my  dear  young  ladyl"  gasped  t^M 
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steward.  *'  Yon  have  never  witnessed  a  midnight  search  far  a  priest 
by  these  ruffianly  catchpoles,  as  I  have,  or  you  would  not  say  so. 
Father  Oldcome  will  comprehend  my  imeasiness,  and  excuse  it.  The 
miscreants  break  into  the  house  like  robbers,  and  treat  its  inmates 
worse  than  robbers  would  treat  them.  They  have  no  regard  for 
decency, — no  consideration  for  sex, — ^no  respect  for  persons.  Not  a 
chamber  is  sacred  from  them.  If  a  door  is  bolted,  they  burst  it  open; 
a  cabinet  locked,  they  tarry  not  for  the  key.  They  pull  down  the 
hangings,  thrust  their  rapier-points  into  the  crevices  of  the  wainscot; 
discharge  their  fire-arms  against  the  wall,  and  sometimes  threaten  to 
pull  down  the  house  itseh^  if  the  object  of  their  quest  be  not  delivered 
to  them.  Their  oaths,  abominations,  and  menaces  are  horrible;  and 
their  treatment  of  females,  even  of  your  degree,  honoured  mistress,  is 
too  barbarous  to  relate.  Poor  Lady  Neville  died  of  the  fright  she  got  by 
such  a  visit  at  dead  of  night  to  her  residence  in  Holbom.  Mutress 
Vavasour,  of  York,  lost  her  senses ;  and  many  others  whom  I  could 
mention  have  been  equal  sufferers.  Nothing  to  be  alarmed  at! 
Heaven  grant,  my  dear,  dear  young  lady,  that  you  may  never  be 
fatally  convinced  to  the  contrary." 

"  Suppose  my  apprehension  to  be  as  great  as  your  own,  Master 
Heydocke,"  replied  Viviana,  who,  though  somewhat  infected  by  his 
terrors,  still  maintained  her  fimmess,  "I  do  not  see  how  the  danger  ii 
to  be  averted  by  idle  lamentations  and  misgivings.  We  must  meet  ft 
boldly,  and  trust  to  Him  who  is  our  only  safeguard  in  the  hour  of  peril 
for  protection.  Do  not  alarm  the  household,  but  let  all  retire  to  rett 
as  usual."  / 

"  Bight,  daughter,"  observed  the  priest.  ''  Preparations  for  redit- 
ance  would  only  excite  suspicion." 

"Can  you  depend  on  the  servants,  in  case  they  are  examined?* 
asked  Viviana  of  the  steward,  who  by  this  time  had  partially  recovered 
his  composure. 

"I  think  so,"  returned  Heydocke;  "but  the  threats  of  the  officers 
are  so  dreadful,  and  their  conduct  so  violent  and  outrageous,  that  I  can 
scarcely  answer  for  myself.  I  would  not  advise  your  reverence  to  re- 
main in  that  hiding-place,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  cMmneypiece; 
"  they  are  sure  to  discover  it." 

"  If  not  here,  where  shall  I  conceal  myself?"  rejoined  Oldcome, 
uneasily. 

"There  are  many  nooks  in  which  your  reverence  might  hide," 
replied  the  steward;  "but  the  knaves  are  so  crafty,  and  so  well  ex- 
I)erienced  in  their  vocation,  that  I  dare  not  recommend  any  of  thcni  as 
secure.    I  would  advise  you  to  remain  on  the  watch,  and,  in  case  of 
alarm,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  oratory  in  the  north  gallery,  adjoin- 
ing Mistress  Viviana's  sleeping-chamber,  where  there  is  a  panel  in  the 
wall,  known  only  to  myself  and  my  master,  opening  upon  a  secret  pas- 
sage running  many  hundred  yards  under  ground,  and  connnunicating 
with  a  small  out-building  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat.    There  is  a 
contrivance  in  this  passage,  which  I  will  explain  to  your  reverence,  if 
need  be,  and  it  will  cut  off  any  possibility  of  pursuit  in  that  quarter." 
^^^e  it  so, "  replied  the  priest.    "  I  place  myself  in  your  hands,  good 
^^ster  Heydocke,    well  assured  of  your  ftdeAity.    \  %\vbK\.  T^\siaiiL 
^nrousrbout  the  night  in  this  chamber,  occupied  mmy  ^«VQ\:vw»r 
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"You  will  suffer  me  to  pray  with  you,  fiither,  I  trust?"  said 
ViTiana. 

"If  you  desire  it,  assuredly,  dear  daughter,"  rejoined  Oldcome; 
"but  I  am  unwilling  you  should  sacrifice  your  rest." 

"It  will  be  no  sacrifice,  father,  for  I  should  not  slumber,  even  if  I 
■ought  my  couch,*'  she  returned.  "  Go,  good  Heydocke;  keep  vigilant 
watch;  and,  if  you  hear  the  slightest  noise  without,  fail  not  to  give  us 
warning." 

The  steward  bowed,  and  departed. 

Some  hours  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  occurred  to  alarm 
T^viana  and  her  companion,  who  consumed  the  time  in  prayer  and 
devout  conversation;  when,  just  at  the  stroke  of  two, — as  the  former 
was  kneeling  before  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  receiving  absolution 
for  the  slight  ofiences  of  which  a  being  so  pure-minded  could  be 
supposed  capable, — a  noise  like  the  falling  of  a  bar  of  iron  was  heard 
beneath  the  window.  The  priest  turned  pale,  and  [cast  a  look  of 
uneasiness  at  the  maiden,  who  said  nothing,  but  snatching  up  the 
light,  and  motioning  him  to  remain  quiet,  hurried  out  of  the  room  in 
search  of  the  steward.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  vain  sho 
examined  all  the  lower  rooms,  in  vain  called  to  him  by  name.  No 
answer  was  returned* 

Greatly  temfied,  she  was  preparing  to  retrace  her  steps,  when  she 
heard  the  sound  of  muttered  voices  in  the  hall.  Extinguishing  her 
lig^t,  she  advanced  to  the  door,  which  was  left  ajar,  and  taking  care  not 
to  expose  herself  to  observation,  beheld  several  armed  figures,  some  of 
whom  bore  dark  lanterns,  while  others  surrounded  and  menaced  with 
thfiir  drawn  swords  the  unfortunate  steward.  From  their  discourse 
she  ascertained,  that  having  thrown  a  plank  across  the  moat,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  within  the^garden  until  they  had  reconnoitred  the 
premises,  they  had  contrived  to  gain  admittance,  unperceived,  through 
the  window  of  a  small  back-room,  in  which  they  had  surprised  Hey- 
docke, who  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  post,  and  captured  him.  One 
amongst  their  number,  who  appeared  to  act  as  leader,  and  who,  from 
his  garb  and  the  white  wand  he  carried,  Viviana  knew  must  be  a  pur- 
suivant, now  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  prisoner.  To  every  question 
proposed  to  him  the  steward  shook  his  head,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  examinant,  and  the  blows  of  his  followers,  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  silence. 

"  If  we  cannot  make  this  contumacious  rascal  speak,  we  will  find 
others  more  tractable,"  observed  the  pursuivant.  "  I  will  not  leave  any 
comer  of  the  house  unvisited,  nor  a  soul  within  it  imquestioned.  Ah! 
here  they  come !" 

As  he  spoke,  several  of  the  serving-men,  with  some  of  the  female 
domestics,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  noise,  rushed  into  the  hall, 
and  on  seeing  it  filled  with  armed  men,  were  about  to  retreat,  when 
they  were  instantly  seized  and  detained.    A  scene  of  great  confusion 
now  ensued.     The  women  screamed,  and  cried  for  mercy,  while  the 
men  struggled  and  fought  with  their  captors.    Commanding  silence  at 
length,  the  pursuivant  proclaimed  in  the  kmg'a  name,  that  w\\oeNet 
would  srai^  him  to  the  hiding-place  of  father  Oldcome,  a  3esw\fc 
jpne^  irA*  it  was  known,  and  could  be  proved,  was  harboxxied  V\toD 
iaen^Mosiai^Mhauldi^ire a ^ pardon  md  rewwd;  "biVe  ftvose^A. 
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screened  him,  or  connived  at  his  concealment,  were  liable  to  line,  im- 
priijonment,  and  even  more  severe  punishment.  Each  servant  was  then 
questioned  separately.  But  though  all  were  more  or  less  rudely  dealt 
with,  no  information  could  be  elicited. 

Meanwhile,  Yiviana  was  a  prey  to  the  most  intolerable  anxiety. 
Unable  to  reach  Father  Oldcorne  without  crossing  the  hall,  which  she 
did  not  dare  to  attempt,  she  gave  him  up  for  lost;  her  sole  hope  being 
that,  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  domestics,  he  would  provide  for  his 
own  safety.  Her  anxiety  was  still  further  Increased  when  the  pursui- 
vant, having  exhausted  his  patience  by  fruitless  interrogatories,  and 
satisfied  his  malice  by  frightening  two  of  the  females  into  fits,  departed 
with  a  portion  of  his  band  to  search  the  house,  leaving  the  rest  as  a 
guard  over  the  prisoners. 

Viviana  then  felt  that,  if  she  would  save  Father  Oldcorne,  the 
attempt  must  be  made  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  at  any  hazard. 
Watching  her  opportunity,  when  the  troopers  were  occupied — some  in 
helping  themselves  to  sudi  viands  and  liquors  as  they  could  lay  hands 
upon — some  in  searching  the  persons  of  the  prisoners  for  amulets  and 
relics — while  others,  more  humane,  were  trying  to  revive  the  swooning 
women,  she  contrived  to  steal  unperceived  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall.  Having  gained  the  passage,  she  found,  to  her  horror,  that  the 
pursuivant  and  his  band  were  already  within  the  star-chamber.  They 
were  sounding  the  walls  with  hammers  and  mallets,  and,  from  their  ex- 
clamations, she  learnt  that  they  had  discovered  the  retreat  behind  the 
fireplace,  and  were  about  to  break  it  open. 

"We  have  him!"  roared  the  pursuivant,  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 
**  The  old  owl's  roost  is  here  I" 

Viviana,  who  stood  at  the  door,  drew  in  her  breath,  expecting  that 
the  next  moment  would  inform  her  that  the  priest  was  made  captive. 
Instead  of  this,  she  was  delighted  to  find,  from  the  oaths  of  rage  and 
disappointment  uttered  by  the  trooi)ers,  that  he  had  eluded  them. 

"  He  must  be  in  the  house,  at  all  events,"  growled  the  pursuivant; 
"  nor  is  it  long  since  he  quitt^  his  hiding-place,  as  this  cushion  proves. 
We  will  not  go  away  without  him.  And  now,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
upper  chambers." 

Hearing  their  footsteps  approach,  Yiviana  darted  off,  and  quickly 
ascending  the  principal  staircase,  entered  a  long  corridor.  Uncertain 
what  to  do,  she  was  about  to  proceed  to  her  own  chamber  and  bar  the 
door,  when  she  felt  her  arm  grasped  by  a  man.  With  difficulty  re- 
pressing a  shriek,  she  strove  to  disengage  herself,  when  a  whisper  told 
her  it  was  the  priest. 

"  Heaven  be  praised!"  cried  Viviana,  "  you  are  safe.  How — ^how  did 
you  escape?" 

"  I  flew  up-stairs  on  hearing  the  voices,"  replied  Oldcorne.  "  But 
wliat  has  happened  to  the  steward?" 

"  He  is  a  prisoner,"  replied  Viviana. 

"  All  then  is  lost,  unless  you  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  panel  he 
spoke  of  in  the  oratory,"  rejoined  Oldcorne. 

"Alas!  father,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  it,"  she  answered.    "But, 
aoja7e  with  me  into  my  chamber;  they  will  not  dare  to  invade  it." 
'/Jlcnow  not  that, "  returned  the  priest,  despairingVy.  ^*  TVieaft  oacri- 
-^jous  vjlJains  would  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  t3ae  «\\«c  \tafc^$r 
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"They  come!*'  cried  Viviana,  as  lights  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.    '*  Take  my  hand:  this  way,  father.*' 

They  had  scarcely  gained  the  room,  and  fastened  the  door,  when  the 
porsaiyant  and  his  attendants  appeared  in  the  corridor.  The  officer,  it 
wofold  seem,  had  heen  well  instructed  where  to  search,  or  was  suffi- 
ciently practised  in  his  duty,  for  he  proceeded  at  once  to  seyeral  hiding- 
places  in  the  different  chambers  which  he  visited.  In  one  room  he  de- 
tected a  secret  staircase  in  the  wall,  which  he  mounted,  and  discovered 
a  small  chapel  built  in  the  roof.  Stripping  it  of  its  altar,  its  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  its  crucifix,  pix,  chalice,  and  other  consecrated  vessels,  he 
descended,  and  continued  his  search.  Yiviana's  chamber  was  now  the 
only  one  unvisited.  Trying  the  door,  and  finding  it  locked,  he  tapped 
against  it  with  his  wand. 

'^  Who  knocks?"  asked  the  maiden. 

*^A  state-messenger,"  was  the  reply.  '*I  demand  entrance  in  the 
king's  name." 

"  You  cannot  have  it,"  she  replied.    "  It  is  my  sleepii^-chamber." 

"  My  duty  allows  me  no  alternative,"  rejoined  the  pursuivant,  harshly. 
'*If  you  will  not  admit  me  quietly,  I  must  use  force." 

"  Do  you  knaw  to  whom  you  offer  this  rudeness?"  returned  Viviana. 
"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Radcliffe." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  pursuivant;  " but  I  am  not  exceeding  my 
anthority.  I  hold  a  warrant  for  your  father's  arrest.  And,  if  he  had 
not  been  from  home,  I  should  have  carried  him  to  prison  along  with  the 
Jesuit  priest  who,  I  suspect,  is  concealed  within  your  chamber.  Open 
the  door,  I  command  you;  and  do  not  hinder  me  in  the  execution  of  my 
duty." 

As  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  application,  the  pursuivant  com- 
manded his  men  to  burst  open  the  door;  and  the  order  was  promptly 
obeyed. 

The  chamber  was  empty. 

On  searching  it,  however,  the  pursuivant  found  a  door  concealed  by 
the  hangings  of  the  bed,  which,  though  bolted  on  the  other  side, 
speedily  yielded  to  his  efforts.  Passing  through  it,  he  entered  upon  a 
narrow  gidlery,  at  the  extremity  of  wMch  his  progress  was  stopped  by 
another  door,  likewise  fastened  on  the  further  side.  On  bursting  it 
open  he  entered  a  small  oratory,  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  lighted  by 
an  ori^  window  filled  with  stained  glass,  through  which  the  newly- 
risen  moon  was  pouring  its  fiiU  raditmce,  and  discovered  the  object  of 
his  search. 

"Father  Oldcome,  I  arrest  you  as  a  Jesuit  and  a  traitor,"  shouted 
the  pursuivant,  in  a  voice  of  exultation.  "  Seize  him,"  he  added,  call- 
ing to  his  men. 

"You  shall  not  take  him,"  cried  Viviana,  clinging  despairingly  to  the 
priest,  who  offered  no  resistance,  but  clasped  a  crucifix  to  his  breast. 

"Leave  go  your  hold,  young  mistress,"  rejoined  the  pursuivant, 
grasping  Oldcome  by  the  collar  of  his  vestment,  and  dragging  him 
along;  "and  rest  thankful  that  I  do  not  make  you  also  my  piisoTvex. 

"Take  me;  hut  spare  him!— in  mercy  spare  himr  slineked  N^v 


rjsas. 


A-  I^'^^t'^T'^  '^"^  °?^  "*"  ^ows  it  not,  daughter,"  obscrj* 
Oepne^t.    "Lead  on,  sir.    /«ni  «ad^  to  attend  youT 

c 


»» 
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**  Your  destination  is  the  New  Fleet,  father,"  retorted  thepursiiiyant, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  raillery j  "unless  you  prefer  the  cell  in  BaddifiTe 
Hall  lately  vacated  by  your  saintly  predecessor,  Father  Woodroflfe.** 

Viviana  shrieked  for  help. 

"You  may  spare  your  voice,  fkir  lady,"  sneered  the  pursuivant. 
"  No  help  is  at  hand.    Your  servants  are  all  prisoners." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  sliding  panel  in  the  wall  flew 
open,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  followed  by  Humphrey  Chetham  and  another 
personage,  sprang  through  the  aperture,  and  presented  a  petron^  at 
the  head  of  the  pursuivant. 


OHAPTEE  v.— CHAT  MOSS. 


The  pursuivant  was  taken  so  completely  unawares  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  companions,  that  he  made  no  attempt 
at  resistance.  Nor  were  his  attendants  less  confounded.  Before  they 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  Humphrey  Chetham  seized  Viviana  in 
his  arms,  and  darting  through  the  panel,  called  to  th&  priest  to  foUow 
him.  Father  Oldcorne  was  about  to  comply,  when  one  of  the  soldiers, 
grasping  the  surcingle  at  his  waist,  dragged  him  forcibly  backwards. 
The  next  moment,  however,  he  was  ^et  free  by  Guy  Fawkes,  who,  fell- 
ing the  man  to  the  ground,  and  interposing  himself  between  the  priest 
and  the  other  soldier,  enabled  the  former  to  make  good  his  retreat* 
This  done,  he  planted  himself  in  front  of  the  panel,  and,  with  a  petron^ 
in  each  hand,  menaced  his  opponents. 

"Fly  for  your  lives!"  he  shouted,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  others. 
"  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  I  have  taken  greater  odds,  and  in  a 
worse  cause,  and  have  not  been  worsted.  Heed  me  not,  I  say.  I 
will  defend  the  passage  till  you  are  beyond  reach  of  danger.    Fly! — 

fly!" 

"After  them!"  vociferated  the  pursuivant,  stamping  with  rage  and 
vexation;  "  after  them  instantly!  Hew  down  that  bold  traitor.  Show 
him  no  quarter.  His  life  is  forfeit  to  the  king.  Kill  him  as  you  would 
a  dog!" 

But  the  men  having  no  fire-arms,  were  so  much  intimidated  by  the 
fierce  looks  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  deadly  weapons  he  pointed  at  their 
heads,  that  they  hesitated  to  obey  their  leader's  injunctions. 

"  Do  you  here  what  I  say  to  you,  cravens?"  roared  the  pursuivant. 
"  Cut  him  down  without  mercy." 

"  They  dare  not  move  a  footstep,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  derisive 
tone. 

" Recreants!"  cried  the  pursuivant,  foaming  with  rage;  "is  my  prey 
to  be  snatched  from  me,  at  the  very  moment  I  have  secured  it,  through 
your  cowardice?  Obey  me  instantly,  or,  as  Heaven  shall  judge  me,  I 
will  denounce  you  to  my  Lord  Derby  and  the  commissioners,  as  aiders 
and  abettors  in  Father  01dcorne*s  escape! — And  you  well  know  what 
j^our punishment  will  be  if  I  do  so.    What! — are  you  afraid  of  one 

/^Our  pikea  are  no  m&tch  for  his  petronels,*'  oloaeTv<iaLli\i^iQit«cas«»\» 
^(Tjer,  siiUcnlv,  ^ 
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"  They  are  not,*'  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  "  and  you  will  do  well  not  to 
compel  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  your  assertion.  As  to  you,  Master 
PursuiTant,"  he  continued,  with  a  look  so  stern  that  the  other  quailed 
before  it,  **  unwilling  as  I  am  to  shed  hlood,  I  shall  hold  your  life,  if 
lam  comi>elled  to  take  it,  hut  just  retribution  for  the  fate  you  have 
brought  upon  the  unfortunate  EUzaheth  Orton." 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  pursuivant,  f starting,  "  I  thought  I  recognised 
you.  Tou  are  the  soldier  in  the  Spanish  garb  who  saved  that  false 
prophetess  from  drowning." 

"  I  saved  her  only  for  a  more  lingering  death,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes. 

"I know  it,"  retorted  the  pursuivant.  "I  found  her  dead  body 
when  I  visited  her  cell  on  my  way  hither,  and  gave  orders  to  have  it 
interred  without  coflBn  or  shroud  in  that  part  of  the  burial-ground  of 
the  collegiate  church  in  Manchester  allotted  to  common  felons." 

"  I  know  not  what  stays  my  hand,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  fiercely ; 
".but  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  give  you  a  grave  beside  her." 

**  I  will  put  your  daring  to  the  proof,"  cried  the  pursuivant,  snatch- 
ing a  pike  from  one  of  his  followers,  and  brandishing  it  over  his  head. 
"  Throw  down  your  arms,  or  you  die !" 

^^Backl"  exdaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  presenting  a  petronel  at  him,  ^'or 
I  lodge  a  bullet  in  your  brain." 

"Be  advised  by  me,  and  rush  not  on  certain  destruction,  good 
Master  Pursuivant,"  said  the  foremost  soldier,  plucking  his  leader's 
mantle.  *^I  see  by  his  bloodthirsty  looks  that  the  villain  is  in 
earnest." 

"  I  hear  footsteps,"  cried  the  other  soldier;  "  our  comrades  are  at 
hand." 

"  Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  depart,"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  springing 
through  the  secret  door,  and  closing  it  after  him. 

"  Confusion !"  exclaimed  the  pursuivant.  "  But  he  shall  not  escape. 
Break  open  the  panel." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.    The  men  battered  the  oak  board, 
which  was  of  great  thickness,  with  their  pikes,  but  it  resisted  every 
effort ;  nor  was  it  imtil  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  band  of  soldiers  with  lights, 
mallets,  chisels,  and  other  implements  suitable  to  the  purpose,  that 
it  could  be  forced  open.  This  accomplished,  the  pursuivant,  commanding 
his  attendants  to  follow  him,  dashed  through  the  aperture.    As  they 
proceeded  singly  along  the  narrow  passage,  the  roof  became  so  low  that 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  stooping  posture.    In  this  manner  they 
hurried  on  untU  their  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a  massive  stone 
door,  which  appeared  to  descend  from  above  by  some  hidden   con- 
trivance, no  trace  of  bolt  or  other  fastening  being  discernible.    The  flag 
fitted  closely  in  channels  in  the  walls,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of 
solid  masonry.    After  examining  tins  obstacle  for  a  moment,  the  pur- 
suivant was  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  move  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  muttering  a  deep  execration,  he  gave  the  word  to  return. 

"  From  the  course  it  appears  to  take,"  he  observed,  "  this  passage 
must  communicate  with  the  garden — -perhaps  with  the  fuxtheT  svAa  oi 
the  moBt.    We  mar  yet  secure  them,  if  we  use  despatch." 

2b  return  to  the  fugitives.    On  arnving  at  the  point  where  the  a\wo 

^  jfawjcea  Boarcbed  for  an  iron  ring,  oai,  ^w" 
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found  it,  drew  it  towards  him,  and  the  ponderous  flag  slowly  dropped 
into  its  place.  He  then  groped  his  way  cautiously  along  in  the  dark, 
until  his  foot  encountered  the  top  of  a  ladder,  down  which  he  crept,  and 
landed  on  the  floor  of  a  damp  deep  rault.  Having  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  remove  the  ladder,  he  hastened  onwards  for  about  fifty  yards, 
when  he  came  to  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  distinguishable  by  a 
feeble  glimmer  from  above;  and  mounting  them,  emer^d  through  an 
open  trap-door  into  a  small  building  situated  at  the  western  side  of  the 
moat,  where,  to  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  he  found  the  other 
fugitives. 

"  How  comes  it  you  are  hiere?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 
"  I  kept  the  wolves  at  bay  thus  long,  to  enable  you  to  make  good  your 
retreat."  ^ 

"  Viviana  is  too  weak  to  move,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham;  "  and 
I  could  not  persuade  Father  Oldcome  to  leave  her." 

"  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,"  said  the  priest.  "  The  sooner  my 
painful  race  is  run,  the  better.  But  I  cannot — will  not  abandon  my 
dear  charge  thus." 

*'  Think  not  of  me,  father,  I  implore  you,"  rejoined  Viviana,  who  had 
sunk  overpowered  with  terror  and  exhaustion.  "I  shall  be  better 
soon.  Master  Chetham,  I  am  assured,  will  remain  with  me  till  our 
enemies  have  departed,  and  I  will  then  return  to  the  hall." 

"  Command  me  as  you  please,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  You 
have  but  to  express  a  wish  to  insure  its  fulfilment  on  my  part." 

"  Oh  that  you  had  suffered  Mr.  Catesby  to  tarry  with  us  till  the 
morning,  as  he  himself  proposed,  dear  daughter!"  observed  the  priest, 
turning  to  Viviana. 

"Has  Catesby  been  here?"  inquired  Guy  Fawkes,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Oldcome.  "  He  came  to  warn  us  that  the  hall  would 
be  this  night  searched  by  the  ofllcers  of  state ;  and  he  also  brought 
word  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  by  the  privy  council  for  the 
arrest  of  Sir  William  Radcliffe." 

"  Where  is  he  now?"  demanded  Fawkes,  hastily. 

"  On  the  way  to  Chester,  whither  he  departed  in  all  haste,  at 
Viviana*s  urgent  request,  to  apprise  her  father  of  his  danger,"  re- 
joined the  priest. 

"This  is  strange!"  muttered  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Catesby  here,  and  I 
not  know  it!" 

"  He  had  a  secret  motive  for  his  visit,  my  son,"  whispered  Oldcome, 
significantly. 

"  So  I  conclude,  father,"  replied  Fawkes,  in  the  same  tone. 

"Viviana  Radcliffe,"  murmured  Humphrey  Chetham,  in  low  and 

tender  accents,  "  something  tells  me  that  this  moment  will  decide  my 

future  fate.    Emboldened  by  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  we  have 

been  brought  together,  and  you,  as  it  were,  have  been  thrown  upon  my 

protection,  I  venture  to  declare  the  passion  I  have  long  indulged  for 

you — a  passion  which,  though  deep  and  fervent  as  ever  agitated  human 

ifosoni,  has  hitherto,  from  the  difference  of  our  rank,  and  yet  more 

^oia  the  difTerenco  of  our  religious  opinions,  been  without  hope.   What 

tad"^^  oectfTTTscf— added   to  the  peril  in  which  youi  ^otthy  itw^et 

»ef,  and  the  dimculties  in  which  you  yourse^^vUi  iv    e^«jjn\.7\»*m- 
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Tolyed— makes  me  cast  aside  all  misgiring,  and  perhaps  with  too  much 
presumption,  but  with  a  confident  belief  that  the  sincerity  of  my  love 
renders  me  not  wholly  undeserving  of  your  regard,  earnestly  solicit 
you  to  give  me  a  husband's  right  to  watch  over  and  defend  you." 

Viviana  was  silent;  but  even  by  the  imperfect  light  the  young 
merchant  could  discern  that  her  cheek  was  covered  with  blushes. 

"Your  answer?**  he  cried,  taking  her  hand. 

"  You  must  take  it  from  my  lips,  Master  Chetham,**  interposed  the 
priest ;  "  Viviana  Badcliffe  never  can  be  yours.'* 

"  Be  pleased  to  let  her  speak  for  herself,  reverend  sir,'*  rejoined  the 
young  merchant,  angrily. 

"  I  represent  her  father,  and  have  acquainted  you  with  his  deter- 
mination,'* rejoined  the  priest.  "  Appeal  to  her,  and  she  will  confirm 
my  words." 

"  Viviana,  is  this  true?"  asked  Chetham.  "  Does  your  father  object 
to  your  union  with  me?" 

Viviana  sighed  deeply,  and  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  the 
young  merchant's  grasp. 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me?"  cried  Chetham. 

**  Alas!  no,"  replied  Viviana;  "nor  for  me — of  earthly  afibction.  I 
am  already  dead  to  the  world." 

•*  How  so?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  about  to  vow  myself  to  Heaven,"  she  answered. 

"  Viviana!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
"reflect! — oh!  reflect  before  you  take  this  fatal,  this  irrevocable  step." 

"Rise,  sir,"  interposed  the  priest,  steinily;  "you  plead  in  vain.  Sir 
William  Kadclifie  will  never  wed  his  daughter  to  a  heretic.  In  his 
name  I  command  you  to  desist  from  further  solicitation." 

"  I  obey,"  replied  Chetham,  rising. 

"  We  lose  time  here,"  observed  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  been  lost  for  a 
moment  in  reflection.  "  I  will  undertake  to  provide  for  your  safety, 
father.  But  what  must  be  done  with  Viviana?  She  cannot  be  left 
here,  and  her  return  to  the  hall  would  be  attended  with  danger." 

"  I  will  not  return  till  the  miscreants  have  quitted  it,"  said  Viviana. 

"Their  departure  is  uncertain,"  replied  Fawkes.  "When  they 
are  baulked  of  their  prey  they  sometimes  haunt  a  dwelling  for 
weeks." 

"What  will  become  of  me?"  cried  Viviana,  distractedly. 

"  It  were  vain,  I  fear,  to  entreat  you  to  accept  an  asylum  with  my 
father,  at  Clayton  Hall,  or  at  my  own  residence  at  Crumpsall?"  said 
Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  Your  offer  is  most  kind,  sir,**  replied  Oldcome,  "  and  is  duly  appre- 
ciated. But  Viviana  will  see  the  propriety,  on  every  account,  of 
declining  it." 

"  I  do^I  do,"  she  acquiesced. 

"Will  you  entrust  yourself  to  my  protection?"  observed  Fawkes. 

"  Willingly,**  replied  the  priest,  answering  for  her.    "  We  shall  find 

some  place  of  reftige,"  he  added,  turning  to  Viviana,  **  where  your 

&ther  can  join  us,  and  where  we  can  remain  concealed  till  this  &toxui 

his  blown  over.** 

"^WnonrmaDjrgncb," rejoined F&wkea,  "both  in  this  county  axidm 
Taitgbire,  find  will  guide  you  to  one. " 
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"  My  horses  are  at  your  service,"  said  Humphrey  Chetham.  "They 
are  tied  beneath  the  trees  in  the  avenue.  My  servant  shall  bring  them 
to  the  door."  And  turning  to  his  attendant,  he  gave  him  directions  to 
that  effect.  "  I  was  riding  hither  an  hour  before  midnight,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Viviana,  "  to  offer  you  assistance,  having  acci- 
dentally heard  the  pursuivant  mention  his  meditated  visit  to  Ordsall 
Hall  to  one  of  his  followers,  when,  as  I  approached  the  gates,  this 
person,"  pointing  to  Guy  Fawkes,  "  crossed  my  path,  and  seizing  the 
bridle  of  my  steed,  demanded  whether  I  was  a  fiiend  to  Sir  wSliam 
Kadcliffe.  I  answered  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  desired  to  know  the 
motive  of  his  inquiry.  He  then  told  me  that  the  house  was  invested 
by  a  numerous  band  of  armed  men,  who  had  crossed  the  moat  by  means 
of  a  plank,  and  were  at  that  moment  concealed  within  the  garden. 
This  intelligence,  besides  filling  me  with  alarm,  disconcerted  all  my 
plans,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  beforehand  with  them — ^their  inquisitorial 
searches  being  generally  made  at  a  late  hour,  when  all  the  inmates  of 
a  house  intended  to  be  surprised  are  certain  to  have  retired  to  rest. 
While  I  was  bitterly  reproaching  myself  for  my  dilatoriness,  and  con- 
sidering what  course  it  would  be  best  to  pursue,  my  servant,  Martin 
Heydocke — son  to  your  father's  old  steward — who  had  ridden  up  at 
the  stranger's  approach,  informed  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
secret  passage  communicating  beneath  the  moat  with  the  hall.  Upon 
this  I  dismounted ;  and  fastening  my  horse  to  a  tree,  ordered  him  to 
lead  me  to  it  without  an  instant's  delay.  The  stranger,  who  gave  his 
name  as  Guy  Fawkes,  and  professed  himself  a  stanch  Catholic,  and  a 
friend  of  Father  Oldcome,  begged  permission  to  join  us  in  a  tone  so 
earnest,  that  I  at  once  acceded  to  his  request.  We  then  proceeded  to 
this  building,  and  after  some  search  discovered  the  trap-door;  but  much 
time  was  lost,  owing  to  our  being  unprovided  with  lights,  in  the  sub- 
terranean passage ;  and  it  was  more  than  two  hours  before  we  could 
find  the  ring  connected  with  the  stone  door,  the  mystery  of  which 
Martin  explained  to  us.  This  delay  we  feared  would  render  our  scheme 
abortive,  when,  just  as  we  reached  the  panel,  we  heard  your  shrieks. 
The  spring  was  touched,  and — ^you  know  the  rest." 

"  And  shall  never  forget  it,"  replied  Viviana,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

At  this  juncture,  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  at  the  door;  and 
the  next  moment  it  was  thrown  open  by  the  yoimger  Heydocke,  who, 
with  a  look  and  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost  terror,  exclaimed,  "  They  are 
coming! — they  are  coming  I" 

*'Thc  pursuivant?"  cried  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  Not  he  alone,  but  the  whole  gang,"  rejoined  Martin.  "  Some  of 
them  are  lowering  the  drawbridge,  while  others  are  crossing  the  plank. 
Several  are  on  horseback,  and  I  think  I  discern  the  pursuivant 
amongst  the  number.  They  have  seen  me,  and  are  hurrying  in  this 
direction." 

u4.sjie  spoke,  a  loud  shout  confirmed  his  statement 
^^7?^^  «^^<c>;?^/"  exclaimed  Oldcorne. 
bjin^^  ^^^  dfe^pa/r,  father, "  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes.    "  H^wcxi  V^  tvcX 
ndf^^  It^  ^'^^^^^  servants.    The  Lord  will  deUxeT  u%  oxA  ol  \>afe 

orso,  then,  if  yon  would  indeed  avoid  them,"  xxT^edUxMsx^XfiKii 
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Chetham.    '^The  shouts  grow  louder.    Your  cuemies  are  fu8t  ap- 
proaching.*' 

"  Viviana,"  said  Guy  Fawkes,  "  are  you  willing  to  fly  with  us?" 

*^  I  will  do  anything  rather  than  be  left  to  those  horrible  men,"  she 
answered. 

Guy  Fawkes  then  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  sprang  with  his  lovely 
burden  upon  the  nearest  charger.  His  example  was  quickly  followed 
by  Humphrey  Chetham,  who,  vaulting  on  the  other  horse,  assisted  the 
priest  to  mount  behind  him.  While  this  took  place  Martin  Ucydockc 
darted  into  the  shed,  and  instantly  bolted  the  door. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  mght,  almost  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 
movements  of  each  party  were  fully  revealed  to  the  other.  Guy  Fawkcs 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  they  were  surrounded;  and,  though  he  had 
no  fears  for  himself,  he  was  full  of  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  his 
companion.  While  debating  with  himself  as  to  the  course  it  would  be 
best  to  pursue,  Humphrey  Chetham  shouted  to  him  to  turn  to  tlie  left, 
and  started  off  in  that  direction.  Grasping  his  fair  charge,  whom  he 
had  placed  before  him  on  the  saddle,  firmly  with  his  left  arm,  and  wrap- 
ping her  in  his  ample  cloak,  Guy  Fawkes  drew  his  sword,  and  striking 
spurs  into  his  steed,  followed  in  the  same  track. 

The  little  fabric  which  had  afforded  them  temporary  shelter,  it  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  west  of  the  hall,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  moat,  and  was  screened  from  observation  by  a  small 
ihrubbery.  No  sooner  did  the  fugitives  emerge  from  tliis  cover  than 
load  outcries  were  raised  by  their  antagonists,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  intercept  them.  On  the  right,  galloping  towards  them  on  a 
light  but  swift  courser,  taken  firom  Sir  Wi&am  Radcliffc's  stables,  came 
the  pursuivant,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  troopers,  who  had  accommo- 
dated thems^ves  with  horses  in  the  same  manner  as  their  leader.  Be- 
tween ^em  and  the  road  leading  to  Manchester  were  stationed  several 
armed  men  on  foot.  At  the  rear,  voices  proclaimed  that  others  were 
in  full  pursuit ;  while  in  front,  a  fourth  detachment  menaced  them  with 
their  pikes.  Thus  beset  on  all  sides,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
escape.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  threats  and  vociferations 
vitihi  which  they  were  received,  the  two  horsemen  boldly  charged  tliis 
party.  The  encounter  was  instantaneous.  Guy  Fawkes  warded  off  a 
blow  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  must  have  robbed  Yiviana  of  life, 
and  struck  down  the  fellow  who  aimed  it.  At  the  same  moment  his 
career  was  checked  by  another  assailant,  who,  catching  his  bridle  with 
the  hook  of  his  halbert,  commanded  him  to  surrender.  Fawkes  replied 
by  cleaving  the  staff  of  the  weapon  asunder,  and  having  thus  disem- 
barrassed himself,  was  about  to  pursue  his  course,  when  he  perceived 
that  Humphrey  Chetham  was  in  imminent  danger  from  a  couple  of 
•oldiers  who  had  stopped  him,  and  were  trying  to  unhorse  his  com- 
panion. Biding  up  to  them,  Guy  Fawkes,  by  a  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  attack,  speedily  drove  them  off;  and  the  fugitives  being  now 
Tinimpeded,  were  enabled  to  continue  their  career. 

The  foregoii^  occnmences  were  witnessed  by  the  pursuiv oat  mt\i  t\\ft 
BtnuMt  rage.    J'onnngfortb  a  torrent  of  threaXB  and  impTecationa,  te 
mKjwrer  to  reaj  tiUbe  bad aecuredhia  prey,  and  urffiniy  Ma  comser 
UtOB  utmotrt  Bpeed,  commanded  bia  men  tn  n(^^^  urging  lUB  coui^^i 
Girting:  a  sluice  connecting  the  mn^^  ^o  «ive  chase. 

fr  tne  moat  with  the  Irwell,  IlumpVxie 
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Chetham,  who,  as  better  acquainted  with  the  country  than  his  com- 
panions, took  the  lead,  proceeded  along  its  edge  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  suddenly  striking  across  a  narrow  bridge  covered  with 
sod,  entered  the  open  fields.  Hitherto,  Yiviana  had  remained  silent. 
Though  fully  aware  of  the  risk  she  had  run,  she  gave  no  sign  of  alarm 
— ^not  even  when  the  blow  was  aimed  against  her  life;  and  it  was  only 
on  conceiving  the  danger  in  some  degree  passed,  that  she  ventured  to 
express  her  gratitude. 

"You  have  displayed  so  much  courage,"  said  GuyFawkes,  in  answer 
to  her  speech,  "  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  deceive  you.  Our 
foes  are  too  near,  and  too  well  mounted,  to  make  it  by  any  means  cer- 
tain we  shall  escape  them — ^unless  by  stratagem." 

"  They  are  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham, 
glancing  fearfully  backwards.  "  They  have  possessed  themselves  of 
your  father's  fleetest  horses ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  rascally  pursui- 
vant has  secured  your  favourite  barb." 

"  My  gentle  Zayda?"  exclaimed  Viviana.  "  Then  indeed  we  are  lost. 
She  has  not  her  match  for  speed." 

**  If  she  bring  her  rider  to  us  alone,  she  will  do  us  good  service,"  ob- 
served Guy  Fawkes,  significantly. 

The  same  notion,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  occurred  to  the  pur- 
suivant. Having  witnessed  the  prowess  displayed  by  Guy  Fawkes  in 
his  recent  attack  on  the  soldiers,  he  felt  no  disposition  to  encounter  so 
formidable  an  opponent  single-handed;  and  finding  that  the  high-mettled 
barb  on  which  he  was  moimted,  by  its  superior  speed  and  fiery  temper, 
would  inevitably  place  him  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  prudently  resolved 
to  halt,  and  exchange  it  for  a  more  manageable  steed. 

This  delay  was  of  great  service  to  the  fugitives,  and  enabled  them  to 
get  considerably  ahead.  They  had  now  gained  a  narrow  lane,  and 
tracking  it,  speedily  reached  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Irwell.  Galloping 
along  a  footpath  that  followed  the  serpentine  course  of  the  stream  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  they  arrived  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  bed  of  osiers, 
where  Humphrey  Chetham  informed  them  there  was  a  ford. 

Accordingly,  they  plunged  into  the  river,  and  while  stemming  the 
current,  which  here  ran  with  great  swiftness  and  rose  up  above  the 
saddles,  the  neighing  of  a  steed  was  heard  from  the  bank  they  had 
quitted.  Turning  at  the  sound,  Viviana  beheld  her  favourite  courser 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock.  The  soldier  to  whom  Zayda  was  en- 
trusted had  speedily,  as  the  pursuivant  foresaw,  distanced  his  compa- 
nions, and  had  chosen  this  elevated  position  to  take  sure  aim  with  his 
caliver.  -  The  next  moment  a  bullet  struck  against  Guy  Fawkes's  brigan- 
dine,  but  without  doing  him  any  injury.  The  soldier,  however,  did  not 
escape  so  lightly.  Startled  by  the  discharge,  the  fiery  barb  leaped 
from  the  precipice  into  the  river,  and  throwing  her  rider,  who  was 
borne  off  by  the  rapid  stream,  swam  towards  the  opposite  bank,  which 
she  reached,  just  as  the  others  were  landing.  At  the  sound  of  her  mis- 
tress's voice  she  stood  still,  and  allowed  Humphrey  Chetham  to  lay 
hold  of  her  bridle;  and  Viviana  declaring  she  was  able  to  mount  her, 
Guy  Fawkes,  who  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  was  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  her  safety,  and  who  was,  moreover,  inclined  to  view  the  oc- 
currence  as  a  providentisX  interference  in  theii  behalf^  unmediatdiy 
'-assisted her  into  the  saddle. 
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Before  this  transfer  could  be  effected,  the  pursnivant  and  his  at- 
tendants had  began  to  ford  the  stream.  The  former  had  witnessed  the 
accident  that  had  befallen  the  soldier  from  a  short  distance;  and,  while 
he  affected  to  deplore  it,  internally  congratulated  himself  on  his  pru- 
dence and  foresight.  But  he  was  by  no  means  so  well  satisfied  when 
be  saw  how  it  served  to  benefit  the  fugitives. 

*'  That  unlucky  beast!''  he  exclaimed.  '^  Some  fiend  must  have 
prompted  me  to  bring  her  out  of  the  stable.  Would  she  had  drowned 
herself  instead  of  poor  Dick  Duckesbury,  whom  she  hath  sent  to  feed 
the  fishes !  With  her  aid,  Viviana  Kadclifie  will  doubtless  escape.  No 
matter:  if  I  secure  Father  Oldcome,  and  that  black-visage^Jl  trooper  in 
the  Spanish  garb,  who,  I'll  be  sworn,  is  a  secret  intelligencer  of  the 
Pope,  if  not  of  the  devil,  I  shall  be  well  contented.  I'U  hang  them 
both  on  a  gibbet  higher  than  Haman's." 

And  muttering  other  threats  to  the  same  effect,  he  picked  his  way  to 
the  opposite  shore.  Long  before  he  reached  it,  the  fugitives  had  dis- 
appeared; but  on  climbing  the  bank,  he  beheld  them  galloping  swiftly 
across  a  well-wooded  district  steeped  in  moonlight,  and  spread  out  be- 
fore his  view;  and  inflamed  by  the  sight,  he  shouted  to  his  attendants, 
and  once  more  started  in  pursuit. 

Cheered  by  the  fortunate  incident  above  related,  which,  in  present- 
ing her  with  her  own  steed  in  a  manner  so  surprising  and  unexpected, 
seemed  almost  to  give  her  assurance  of  deliverance,  Viviana,  inspirited 
by  the  exercise,  felt  her  strength  and  spirits  rapidly  revive.  At  her 
side  rode  Guy  Fawkes,  who  ever  and  anon  cast  an  anxious  look  behind, 
to  ascertain  the  distance  of  their  pursuers,  but  suffered  no  exclamation 
to  escape  his  lips.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  he  maintained 
the  reserve  belonging  to  his  sombre  and  taciturn  character,  and  neither 
questioned  Humphrey  Chetham  as  to  where  he  was  leading  them,  nor 
proposed  any  deviation  from  the  route  he  had  apparently  chosen.  To 
such  remarks  as  were  addressed  to  him,  Fawkes  answered  in  mono- 
syllables; and  it  was  only  when  occasion  required,  that  he  volunteered 
any  observation  or  advice.  He  seemed  to  surrender  himself  to  chance. 
And  perhaps,  if  his  bosom  could  have  been  examined,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  he  considered  himself  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
destiny. 

In  other  and  calmer  seasons,  he  might  have  dwelt  with  rapture  on    I 
the  beautiful  and  varied  country  through  which  they  were  speeding, 
and  which  from  every  knoll  they  mounted,  every  slope  they  descended, 
every  glade  they  threaded,  intricacy  pierced,  or  tangled  dell  tracked, 
presented  new  and  increasing  attractions.    This  charming  district, 
since  formed  into  a  park  by  the  Traffbrds,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
present  designation,  was  at  this  time, — though  part  of  the  domain  of 
that  ancient  family,— wholly  uninclosed.    Old  Traffbrd  Hall  lies  (for 
it  is  still  in  existence)  more  than  a  mile  nearer  to  Manchester,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Ordsall  Hall;  but  the  modem  residence  of  the  family  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely  region  through  which  the  fugitives 
were  riding.  . 

But,  though  the  charms  of  the  scene,  heightened  by  the  ^ewUe 
medium  Mhrough  which  they  were  viewed,  produced  little  effect  li^oti 
the  iron  natare  of  Guy  Fawkes,  they  were  not  without  itAueuee  ot 
Ju0  eamjumions,  especially  Viviana.    Soothed  by  the  atVilneaa  oi  ^ 
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around  her,  she  almost  forgot  her  danger,  and  surrendering  herself  to 
the  dreamy  enjoyment  generally  experienced  in  contemplating  such  a 
scene  at  such  an  hour,  suffered  her  gaze  to  wander  over  the  fair  woody 
landscape  hefore  her,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distant  moonlit  wolds. 

From  the  train  of  thought  naturally  awakened  hy  this  spectacle,  she 
was  roused  hy  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers;  and,  glancing  timorously 
behind  her,  "beheld  them  hurrying  swiftly  along  the  valley  they  had 
just  quitted.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  advancing,  it 
was  evident  they  were  gaining  upon  them;  and  she  was  about  to  urge 
her  courser  to  greater  speed,  when  Humphrey  Chetham  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  r^  to  check  her. 

"  Reserve  yourself  till  we  gain  the  brow  of  this  hill,"  he  remarked; 
"  and  then  put  Zayda  to  her  mettle.  We  are  not  far  from  our  des- 
tination." 

"  Indeed  I"  cxclauned  Viviana.    "  Where  is  it?" 

*'  I  will  show  it  to  you  presently,"  he  answered. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  high  ground,  which  they  had  been  for 
some  time  gradually  ascending,  the  young  merchant  pointed  out  a  vast 
boggy  tract,  about  two  miles  off,  in  the  vale  beneath  them. 

"  That  is  our  destination,"  he  said. 

**  Did  I  not  hold  it  impossible  you  could  trifle  with  me  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  I  should  say  you  were  jesting,"  rejoined  Viviana.  "  The  place 
you  indicate,  unless  I  mistake  you,  is  Chat  Moss,  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  marsh  in  Lancashire." 

"  You  do  not  mistake  me,  neither  am  I  jesting,  Viviana,"  replied 
the  young  merchant,  gravely;  *^  Chat  Moss  is  the  mark  at  which  I 
aim." 

"  If  we  are  to  cross  it,  we  shall,  need  a  Will- o'-the- Wisp  to  guide  us, 
and  some  friendly  elf  to  make  firm  the  ground  beneath  our  steeds,"  re- 
joined Viviana,  in  a  slightly  sarcastic  tone. 

"  Trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  traverse  it  in  safety,"  said  Humphrey 
Chetham. 

"  I  would  sooner  trust  myself  to  the  pursuivant  and  his  band  than 
venture  upon  its  treacherous  surface,"  she  replied. 

"  How  is  this,  young  sir?"  interposed  Guy  Fawkes,  sternly.    "  Is  it 

from  heedlessness  or  rashness  that  you  are  about  to  expose  us  to  this 

new  danger? — which,  if  the  young  lady  judges  correctly,  and  my  own 

^   experience  of  such  places  inclines  me  to  think  she  does  so,  is  greater 

than  that  which  now  besets  us." 

"  If  there  is  any  danger,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  encounter  it,  for  1  pro- 
pose to  act  as  your  guide,"  returned  Humphrey  Chetham,  in  an 
offended  tone.  "  But  the  treacherous  character  of  the  marsh  constitutes 
our  safety.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  narrow  path  across  it,  from  which 
the  deviation  of  a  foot  will  bring  certain  death.  K  our  pursuers 
attempt  to  follow  us,  their  destruction  is  inevitable.  Viviana  may  rest 
assured  I  would  not  needlessly  expose  a  life  so  dear  as  hers.  But  it  is 
our  best  chance  of  safety." 

"  Master  Humphrey  Chetham  is  in  the  right,"  observed  the  priest. 
^^  I  have  heard  of  the  path  he  describes;  and  if  he  can  guide  us  along 
y4ffr?  sAa//  oMvtaaUjr  haMe  our  enemies." 
uearf-^^'^^^"  ^e«?r,  ^"  said  Viviana.    "  I  did  not  apprehend  your 
^J^^.    JBat  I  now  thankfully  resign  myself  to  youx  gvii^ncfc,''^ 
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"Forward,  then,**  cried  the  young  merchant.  And  they  diishcd 
swiftly  down  the  declivity. 

Though  now  drained,  in  part  cultivated,  and  traversed  by  the  busiest 
and  most  frequented  railroad  in  England,  or  the  world.  Chat  Moss  was, 
within  our  own  recollection,  a  dreary  and  almost  impassable  waste. 
Surveyed  from  the  heights  of  Dunham,  whence  we  have  often  gazed 
upon  it,  envying  the  plover  her  wing  to  skim  over  its  broad  expanse, 
it  presented,  with  its  black  boggy  soil  striped  like  a  motley  garment 
with  patches  of  grey,  tawny,  and  dunnish  red,  a  singular  and  mys- 
terious appearance.  Coi^ecture  fbres  this  morass  as  the  site  of  a  vast 
forest,  whose  immemorial  and  Druid-haunted  groves  were  burnt  by 
the  Roman  invaders;  and  seeks  to  account  for  its  present  condition  by 
supposing  that  the  charred  trees — still  firequently  found  within  its 
depths,  being  left  where  the  conflagration  had  placed  them,  had  choked 
up  its  brooks  and  springs,  and  so  reduced  it  to  a  general  swamp. 
Drayton,  however,  in  the  Faerie  Land,  placed  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
the  Deluge: — 


Great  Ghat  Moss  at  my  flail 


Lies  ftdl  of  turf  and  marl,  her  unctuous  mineral ; 
And  blocks  as  black  as  pitch,  with  boring  augers  found, 
There  at  the  General  Flood  supposed  to  be  drown'd. 

But  the  former  hypothesis  appears  the  more  probable.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  Chat  Moss,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  this  history,  is 
furnished  by  Camden,  who  terms  it  ^*  a  swampy  tract  of  great  extent, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  was  carried  off  in  the  last  ago  by  swollen 
rivers  with  great  danger,  whereby  the  rivers  were  infected,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish  died.  Instead  thereof,  is  now  a  valley,  watered  by 
a  small  stream;  and  many  trees  were  dLiscovered  thrown  down,  and 
lying  flat;  so  that  one  may  suppose,  when  the  groimd  lay  neglected, 
and  the  waste  water  of  brooks  was  not  drained  off*  into  the  open 
valleys,  or  their  courses  stopped  by  neglect  or  desolation,  all  the  lower 
grounds  were  turned  into  swamps  (which  we  call  mosses),  or  into  pools. 
If  this  was  the  case,  no  wonder  so  many  trees  are  foimd  covered,  and 
as  it  were  buried,  in  such  places  all  over  England,  but  especially  here. 
For  the  roots  being  loosened  by  too  excessive  wet,  they  must  neces- 
sarily fall  down  and  sink  in  so  soft  a  soil.  The  people  hereabouts 
search  for  them  with  poles  and  spits,  and  after  marking  the  place,  dig 
them  up  and  use  them  for  firing;  for  they  are  like  torches,  equally  fit 
to  bum  and  to  give  light,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  bituminous 
earth  that  surrounds  them,  whence  the  common  people  suppose  them 
firs,  though  Caesar  denies  there  were  such  trees  in  Britain." 

But,  though  vast  masses  of  the  bog  had  been  carried  off*  by  the 
Irwell  and  the  Mersey,  as  related  by  Camden,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  waste — ^with  the  exception  of  the  valley  and  the  small  stream — 
was  much  the  same  as  it  continued  to  our  own  time.    Its  surface 
was  more  broken  and  irregular;  and  black  gaping  chasms,  and  pits 
filled  with  water  and  slime  as  dark-coloured  as  the  turf  whence  it 
flowed,  pointed  out  the  spots  where  the  swollen  and  heaving  swamp 
had  burst  its  bondage.    Narrow  paths,  known  only  to  the  poox  ^^^^ 
cutters  and  other  iSfouTers  who  dwelt  upon  its  borders,  and  gawet^ 
i&e/  witbpoleB  and  spits  in  the  manneT  above  described,  mteTaee\.e^  ^' 
#/  rsnous  points.   But  as  they  led  in  many  cases  to  daixgetoua  vvi 
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deep  gulf^)  to  dismal  quagmires  and  fathomless  pits — and,  moreoTer,  as 
the  slightest  departure  from  the  proper  track  would  have  whelmed  the 
traveller  in  an  oozy  bed,  from  which,  as  from  a  quicksand,  he  would 
have  vainly  striven  to  extricate  himself— it  was  never  crossed  without 
a  guide,  except  by  those  familiar  with  its  perilous  courses. 

One  painM  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  Chat  Moss 
remains  to  be  recorded,  namely,  that  the  attempt  made  to  cultivate  it 
by  the  great  historian  Roscoe— an  attempt  since  carried  out,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  with  complete  success — ended  in  a  result  ruinous 
to  the  fortunes  of  that  highly-gifted  person,  who,  up  to  the  period  of 
this  luckless  undertaking,  was  as  prosperous  as  he  was  meritorious. 

By  this  time  the  fugitives  had  approached  the  confines  of  the  marsh. 
An  accident,  however,  had  just  occurred  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Viviana,  and,  owing  to  the  delay  it  occasioned,  brought  their  pursuers 
into  dangerous  proximity  with  them.  In  fording  the  Irwell,  which, 
from  its  devious  course,  they  were  again  compelled  to  cross  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  Barton,  her  horse  missed  its  footing,  and  pre- 
cipitated her  into  the  rapid  current.  In  another  instant  she  would  have 
been  borne  away,  if  Guy  Fawkes  had  not  flung  himself  into  the  water, 
and  seized  her  before  she  sank.  Her  afirighted  steed  having  got  out  of  its 
depth,  began  to  swim  off;  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  on  the 
part  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  embarrassed  as  he  was  by  the  priest,  to 
secure  it.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  set  to  rights,  and  Viviana  was 
once  more  placed  on  the  saddle,  without  having  sustained  further  in- 
convenience than  was  occasioned  by  her  dripping  apparel.  But  those 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  pursuivant  and  his  men  close  upon 
them ;  and  as  they  scrambled  up  the  opposite  bank,  the  plunging  and 
shouting  behind  them  told  that  the  latter  had  entered  the  stream. 

"Yonder  is  Baysnape,"  exclaimed  Humphrey  Chetham,  calling 
Viviana's  attention  to  a  ridge  of  high  ground  on  the  borders  of  the 
waste.  "  Below  it  lies  the  path  by  which  I  propose  to  enter  the  moss. 
We  shall  speedily  be  out  of  the  reach  of  our  enemies." 

"  The  marsh  at  least  will  hide  us,"  answered  Viviana,  with  a  shudder. 
"  It  is  a  terrible  alternative." 

"  Fear  nothing,  dear  daughter,"  observed  the  priest.  "  The  saints, 
who  have  thus  marvellously  protected  us,  will  continue  to  watch  over 
us  to  the  end,  and  will  make  the  path  over  yon  perilous  waste  as  safe 
as  the  ground  on  which  we  tread." 

"  I  like  not  the  appearance  of  the  sky,"  observed  Guy  Fawkes, 

looking   uneasily  upwards.    "Before  we  reach  the  spot  you  have 

J     pointed  out,  the  moon  will  be  obscured.    Will  it  be  safe  to  traverse  the 

moss  in  the  dark?" 
i        "  It  is  our  only  chance,"  replied  the  young  man,  speaking  in  a  low 
I     tone,  that  his  answer  might  not  reach  Viviana's  ears ;  "  and,  after  all, 
1     the  darkness  may  be  serviceable.    Our  pursuers  are  so  near,  that  if  it 
I     were  less  gloomy,  they  might  hit  upon  the  right  track.    And  now  let 

"^Jnake  what  haste  we  can.    Every  moment  is  precious." 
,/jYt^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^S  waste  had  now  opened  upon  them  in 
PansGH^^'^',     ^^  ^  *^®  ^*^®  ^wM  reach  appeared  m  Vmrneosft 
could  h^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  immatted,  %ol«t 
^^^P  ophn^^f^^^  ^^  ^^a*  doubtful  light,  by  any  trwie  oi  \ixvmwi 
^^bitation.    It  was  a  stern  and  80inbTepT0speet,c»Vcv\V«^ft« 
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to  inspire  terror  in  the  stoutest  bosom.    What  efibct  it  produced  on 
Viviana  may  be  easily  conjectured.    But  her  nature  was  brave  and 
enduring,  and,  though  she  trembled  so  violently  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  keep  lier  seat,  she  gave  no  utterance  to  her  fears.    They  were  now 
skirting  that  part  of  the  morass  since  denominated,  from  the  unfor- 
tonate  speculation  previously  alluded  to,  *^  Koscoe's  Improvements." 
This  tract  was  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  whole 
moss.    Soft,  slabby,  and  unsubstantial,  its  treacherous  beds  scarcely 
offered  secure  footing  to  the  heron  that  alighted  on  them.    The  ground 
shook  beneath  the  fugitives  as  they  hurried  past  the  edge  of  the 
groaning  and  quivering  marsh.      The  clover,   scared  from  its  nest, 
uttered  its  peculiar  and  plaintive  cry;  the  bittern  boomed;  other 
pight-fowl  poured  forth  their  dolefhl  notes;  and  the  bull-frog  added 
its  deep  croak  to  the  ominous  concert.    Behind  them  came  the  thun- 
dering tramp  and  loud  shouts  of  their  pursuers.    Guy  Fawkes  had 
judged  correctly.      Before  they  reached  Baysnape,  the  moon  had 
withdrawn  behind  a  rack  of  clouds,  and  it  had  become  profoundly 
dark.    Arrived  at  this  iK>int,  Humphrey  Chetham  called  to  them 
to  turn  oflf  to  the  right. 

"Follow  singly,"  he  said,  "and  do  not  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  path.  The  slightest  deviation  will  be  fatal.  Do  you,  sir," 
he  added  to  the  priest,  "  mount  behind  Guy  Fawkes,  and  let  Viviana 
come  next  after  me.  If  I  should  miss  my  way,  do  not  stir,  for  your 
Ufe." 

The  transfer  effected,  the  fugitives  turned  off  to  the  right,  and 
proceeded  at  a  cautious  pace  along  a  narrow  and  shaking  path. 
The  ground  trembled  so  much  beneath  them,  and  their  horses' 
feet  sank  so  deeply  in  the  plashy  bog,  that  Viviana  demanded,  in 
a  tone  of  some  uneasiness,  if  he  were  sure  he  had  taken  the  right 
course? 

"If  I  had  not,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  "we  should  ere  this 
have  found  our  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  morass." 

As  he  spoke,  a  floundering  plunge,  accompanied  by  a  horrible  and 
quickly-stifled  cry,  told  that  one  of  their  pursuers  had  perished  in 
endeavouring  to  follow  them. 

"The  poor  wretch  is  gone  to  his  account,"  observed  Viviana,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  commiseration.  "Have  a  care! — ^have  a  care,  lest 
you  share  the  same  fate." 

"  If  I  can  save  you,  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,"  replied  the 
young  merchant.  "  Since  I  can  never  hope  to  possess  you,  life  has 
become  valueless  in  my  eyes." 

"  Quicken  your  pace  I"  shouted  Guy  Fawkes,  who  brought  up 
the  rear.  "  Our  pursuers  have  discovered  the  track,  and  are  making 
towards  us." 

"Let  them  do  so,"  replied  the  young  merchant.  "They  can  do 
us  no  further  injury." 

"That  is  false  I"  cried  the  voice  of  a  soldier  from  behind;  and  as 
the  words  were  uttered  a  shot  was  fired,  which,  though  aimed  agamati 
Chetham,  took  effect  upon  bia .  steed.     The  animal  staggered,  axvd 
his  rider  bad  onljr  time  to  slide  from  his  back  when  be  xee\^^  ^^ 
tbepaib,  snd  was  ingulfed  in  the  marsh. 

Meanng  the  piunge  of  the  steed,   the  mL  fancied  YieYiadVLit  Ic 
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mark,  and  hallooed  in  an  exulting  voice  to  his  companions.  But 
bis  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  A  hall  fh)m  the  petronel  of 
Guy  Fawkes  pierced  his  hrain,  and  dropping  from  his  saddle,  he 
sank,  together  with  his  horse,  which  he  dragged  along  with  him, 
into  the  quagmire. 

"Waste  no  more  shot,"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham;  "the  swamp 
will  fight  our  battles  for  us.  Though  I  griere  for  the  loss  of  my 
horse,  I  may  be  better  able  to  guide  you  on  foot." 

With  this,  he  seized  Viviana's  bridle,  and  drew  her  steed  along 
at  a  quick  pace,  but  with  the  greatest  caution.  As  they  proceeded, 
a  light  like  that  of  a  lantern  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  earth  and 
approach  them. 

"  Heaven  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Yiviana:  "some  one  has  heard  ns, 
and  is  hastening  to  our  assistance." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  The  light  you  behold  is 
an  ignis  fatuus.  Were  you  to  trust  yourself  to  its  delusive  gleam,  it 
would  lead  you  to  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  moss." 

And,  as  if  to  exhibit  its  real  character,  the  little  flame,  which 
hitherto  had  burnt  as  brightly  and  steadily  as  a  wax  candle,  suddenly 
appeared  to  dilate,  and,  assuming  a  purple  tinge,  emitted  a  shower  of 
sparks,  and  then  flitted  rapidly  over  the  plain. 

"  Woe  to  him  that  follows  it!"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  It  has  a  strange  imearthly  look,"  observed  Viviana,  crossing  her- 
self. "  I  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  it  is  not  the  work 
of  some  malignant  sprite." 

"  It  is  only  an  exhalation  of  the  marsh,"  replied  Chetham.  "  But 
see!  others  are  at  hand." 

Their  approach,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  disturbed  all  the  weird 
children  of  the  waste.  Lights  were  seen  trooping  towards  them  in 
every  direction;  sometimes  stopping,  sometimes  rising  in  the  air;  now 
contracting,  now  expanding,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tra- 
vellers, retreating  with  inconceivable  swiftness. 

"It  is  a  marvellous  and  incomprehensible  spectacle,"  remarked 
Viviana. 

"  The  common  folk  hereabouts  affirm  that  these  Jack-o'-Lantems,  as 
they  term  them,  always  appear  in  greater  numbers  when  some  direful 
catastrophe  is  about  to  take  place,"  rejoined  the  young  merchant. 

"  Heaven  avert  it  from  us!"  ejaculated  Viviana. 

"  It  is  an  idle  superstition,"  returned  Chetham.  "  But  we  must  now 
keep  silence,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  and  stopping  near  the 
charred  stump  of  a  tree,  left,  it  would  seem,  as  a  mark.  "  The  road 
turns  here;  and,  unless  our  pursuers  know  it,  we  shall  now  quit  them 
for  ever.  We  must  not  let  a  sound  betray  the  course  we  are  about 
to  take." 

Having  turned  this  dangerous  comer  in  safety,  and  conducted  his 

companions  as  noiselessly  as  possible  for  a  few  yards  along  the  cross 

path,  which,  being  much  narrower,  was  consequently  more  perilous 

than  the  first,  Humphrey  Chetham  stood  still,  and,  imposing  silence 

upon  the  others,  listened  to  the  approach  of  their  pursuers.    His  pre- 

^ction  was  speedily  and  terribly  verified.    Heaimg  t,\ife  movement  in 

tinfi^^^'  ^"^  HflflWe  to  discover  the  course  taken  \)y  t)a!Bi\i^ve««a,^ficA 

c^^iuiate  soldiers,  fearful  of  losing  their  prey,  qjacikfcTi^AiJMat  ^w», 
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in  the  expectation  of  instantly  overtaking  them.  They  were  fatally 
undeceived.  Four  only  of  their  number,  l^sides  their  leader,  remained 
—two  haviag  perished  in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  The  first 
of  these,  disregarding  the  caution  of  his  comrade,  laughingly  urged  his 
horse  into  a  gallop,  and,  on  passing  the  mark,  sunk  as  if  by  magic,  and, 
before  he  could  utter  a  single  warning  cry,  into  the  depths  of  the 
morass.  His  disappearance  was  so  instantaneous,  that  the  next  in 
order,  though  he  heard  the  sullen  plunge,  was  unable  to  draw  in  tho 
rein,  and  was  likewise  ingulfed.  A  third  followed;  and  a  fourth,  in  his 
eflforts  to  avoid  their  fate,  backed  his  steed  over  the  slippery  edge  of 
the  path.  Only  one  now  remained.  It  was  the  pursuivant,  who,  with 
the  prudence  that  characterised  all  his  proceedings,  had  followed  in  tho 
rear.  He  was  so  dreadfully  frightened,  that,  adding  his  shrieks  to  those 
of  his  attendants,  he  shouted  to  the  fugitives,  imploring  assistance  in 
the  most  piteous  terms,  and  promising  never  again  to  molest  them  if 
they  would  guide  him  to  a  place  of  ss^ety.  But  his  cries  were  wholly 
ui^eeded;  and  he  perhaps  endured  in  those  few  minutes  of  agony  as 
much  suffering  as  he  had  inflicted  on  the  numerous  victims  of  his 
bmrbarity.  It  was,  indeed,  an  appalling  moment.  Three  of  the 
wretched  men  had  not  yet  sunk,  but  were  floundering  about  in  the 
swamp,  and  shrieking  for  help.  The  horses,  as  much  terrified  as  their 
riders,  added  their  piercing  cries  to  the  half-suffocated  yells.  And,  as 
if  to  make  the  scene  more  ghastly,  myriads  of  dancing  lights  flitted 
towards  them,  and  throwing  an  imearthly  glimmer  over  this  part  of  tho 
morass,  fully  revealed  their  struggling  figures.  Moved  by  compassion 
for  the  poor  wretches,  Viviana  implored  Humphrey  Chetham  to  assist 
them,  and  finding  him  immovable,  she  appealed  to  Guy  Fawkcs. 

**  They  are  beyond  all  human  aid,"  tho  latter  replied. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls!"  ejaculated  the  priest.  "  Pray 
for  them,  dear  daughter.  Pray  heartily,  as  I  am  about  to  pray."  And 
he  recited,  in  an  audible  voice,  the  Bomish  formula  of  supplication  for 
those  in  extremis. 

Averting  her  gaze  from  the  spectacle,  Viviana  joined  fervently  in 
the  prayer. 

By  this  time  two  of  the  strugglers  had  disappeared.  The  third, 
having  freed  himself  from  his  horse,  contrived  for  some  moments, 
during  which  he  uttered  the  most  frightful  cries,  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  swamp.  His  efforts  were  tremendous,  but  unavailing,  and 
served  only  to  accelerate  his  fate.  Making  a  last  desperate  plunge 
towards  the  bank  were  the  fugitives  were  standing,  he  sank  above  the 
chin.  The  expression  of  his  face,  shown  by  the  ghastly  glimmer  of  the 
fen-fires,  as  he  was  gradually  swallowed  up,  was  horrible. 

^  Sequiem  atemam  dona  eis,  Domine  /"  exclaimed  the  priest. 

"All  is  over,"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham,  taking  the  bridle  of 
Viviana's  steed,  and  leading  her  onwards.  "We  are  free  from  our 
pursuers." 

"  There  is  one  left,"  she  rejouied,  casting  a  look  backwards. 

"It  is  the  pursuivant,'*  returned  Guy  Pawkes,  stetnly.    "B.ft  '^ 

within  sho^"  he  added,  drawing  bis  petronel, 

*^OA,  no— nof—ln  pity  spare  himV  cried  Viviana.  "  Too  maOT'^''^^ 
AmwB  been  eacriOced  already, " 

"M^U  tie  cause  of  all  the  misobiof,''  answered  Guy  Ea^Ucs,  ^^^ 
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lingly  replacing  the  petronel  in  his  helt,  '*  and  may  liye  to  injure  you 
and  your  father." 

"I  will  hope  not,"  rejoined  Viviana;  "but,  spare  him! — oh,  spare 
him!" 

( 4**  Be  it  as  you  please,"  replied  Guy  Eawkes.    "  The  marsh,  I  trust, 
will  not  be  so  mercifuL" 

With  this,  they  slowly  resumed  their  progress.  On  hearing  their 
departure,  the  pursuivant  renewed  his  cries  in  a  more  piteous  tone  than 
ever;  but,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Viviana,  nothing  could  induce 
her  companions  to  lend  him  assistance. 

For  some  time  they  proceeded  in  silence,  and  without  accident.  As 
they  advanced,  the  difficulties  of  the  path  increased,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  moon,  emerging  from  the  clouds  in  which  up  to  this  mo- 
ment she  had  been  shrouded,  enabled  them  to  steer  their  course  in 
safety.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  and  toilsome  march  for  nearly  half 
a  mile,  the  footing  became  more  secure,  the  road  widened,  and  they 
were  able  to  quicken  their  pace.  Another  half  mile  landed  them  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  morass.  Yiviana's  first  impulse  was  to  give 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  deliverance,  nor  did  she  omit  a  prayer  for 
the  unfortunate  beings  who  had  perished. 

Arrived  at  the  point  now  known  as  Bawson  Nook,  they  entered  a 
lane,  and  proceeded  towards  Astley  Green,  where,  perceiving  a  cluster 
of  thatched  cottages  among  the  trees,  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
first,  and  speedily  obtained  admittance  from  its  inmates,  a  turf-cutter 
and  his  wife,  liie  man  conveyed  their  steeds  to  a  neighbouring  bam, 
while  the  good  dame  offered  Viviana  such  accommodation  and  refresh- 
ment as  her  humble  dwelling  afforded.  Here  they  tarried  till  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  as  much  to  recruit  the  young  lady's  strength  as  for 
security. 

At  Humphrey  Chetham's  request,  the  turf-cutter  went  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  pursuivant.  But  he  acci- 
dentally learned  from  another  hind,  who  followed  the  same  occupation 
as  himself,  that  a  person  answering  to  the  officer's  description  had  been 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  moss  near  Baysnape  at  daybreak,  and  take 
the  road  towards  Manchester.  Of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  nothing  but 
a  steel  cap  and  a  pike,  which  the  man  brought  away  with  him,  could 
be  discovered. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  decided  that  their  safest  plan  would  be  to 
proceed  to  Manchester,  where  Humphrey  Chetham  undertook  to  pro- 
cure them  safe  lodgings  at  the  Seven  Stars, — an  excellent  hostel,  kept 
by  a  worthy  widow,  who,  he  affirmed,  would  do  anything  to  serve  him. 
Accordingly,  they  set  out  at  nightfall, — Viviana  taking  her  place 
before  Guy  Fawkes,  and  relinquishing  Zayda  to  the  yoimg  merdiant 
and  the  priest.    Shaping  their  course  through  Worsley,  by  Monton 
Green  and  Pendleton,  they  arrived  in  about  an  hour  within  sight  of  the 
town,  which  then, — not  a  tithe  of  its  present  size,  and  unpolluted  by 
the  smoky  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  now  constantly  enveloped, — was 
uot  without  pretensions  to  a  picturesque  appearance.   Crossing  Salford 
^r-id^e,  they  mounted  Smithy  Bank,  as  it  was  then  termed,  and  pro- 
(^oedlng- along^  Cateaton-street  and  Hanging  Ditch,  atrwek.  into  Whith- 
^e  h^^^'   ^V^^y)  Grove,  at  the  right  of  which,  j\xstw\veTft?k.fe^\issvx&«^ 
^^^//i/7^  to  straggle  up  Shude  Hill,  stood,  and  alVft.  aXaad&^X^v^ 
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comfortable  hostel  of  the  Seven  Stars.  Here  they  stopped,  and  were 
wannly  welcomed  by  its  buxom  mistress,  Dame  Sutcliffe.  I^Iuflaed  in 
Guy  Fawkes's  cloak,  the  priest  gained  the  chamber  to  which  he  was 
ushered  unobserved.  And  Dame  Sutclifie,  though  her  Protestant  no- 
tions were  a  little  scandalised  at  her  dwelling  being  made  the  sanctuary 
of  a  Popish  priest,  promised,  at  the  instance  of  Master  Chetham,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  no  favourer  of  idolatry  in  a  general  way,  to  be  answer- 
able for  his  safety. 


CHAPTER  VI. — DOCTOR  DEE. 


Having  seen  every  attention  shown  to  Viviana  by  the  hostess, — who, 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  she  had  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Radcliffe  of  Ordsall  Hall  under  her  roof,  bestowed  herself  in  right  ear- 
nest for  her  accommodation, — Humphrey  Chetham,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour, — it  was  past  midnight, — expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  proceed  to  his  residence  at  Crumpsall,  to  put  an  end  to  any 
apprehension  which  might  be  entertained  by  the  household  at  his  pro- 
longed absence. 

With  this  view,  he  set  forth ;  and  Guy  Fawkes,  who  seemed  to  be 
meditating  some  project  which  he  was  unwilling  to  disclose  to  the 
others,  quitt^  the  hostel  with  him,  bidding  the  chamberlain  sit  up  for 
him,  as  he  should  speedily  return.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  ho 
inquired  the  nearest  way  to  the  collegiate  church,  and  was  answered 
that  they  were  then  proceeding  towards  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
should  arrive  at  its  walls.  He  next  asked  the  young  merchant  whether 
he  could  inform  him  which  part  of  the  churchyard  was  allotted  to  cri- 
minals. Humphrey  Chetham,  somewhat  surprised  by  the  question, 
replied,  "At  the  north-west,  near  the  chamel;"  adding,  "I  shall  pass 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot,  and  will  point  it  out  to  you." 

Entering  Fennel-street,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  an  ancient  cross, 
they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  church.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  silvered  the  massive  square  tower  of  the  fane,  the  battle- 
ments, pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  noble  eastern  window,  with  its 
gorgeous  tracery.  While  Guy  Fawkes  paused  for  a  moment  to  con- 
template this  reverend  and  beautiful  structure,  two  venerable  per- 
sonages, having  long  snowy  beards,  and  wrapped  in  flowing  mantles 
edged  with  sable  fur,  passed  the  end  of  the  street.  One  of  them  carried 
a  lantern,  though  it  was  wholly  needless,  as  it  was  bright  as  day ;  and 
as  they  glided  stealthily  along,  there  was  something  so  mysterious  in 
their  manner,  that  it  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  Fawkes,  who 
inquired  from  his  companion  if  he  knew  who  they  were. 

"  The  foremost  is  the  warden  of  Manchester,  the  famous  Doctor 
Dee,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  **  divine,  mathematician,  astrologer, 
— and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  conjuror." 

**  Is  that  Dr.  Dee?"  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  young  merchant;  "and  the  other  in  the  Polish 
cap  is  the  no  less  celebrated  Edward  Kelley,  the  doctoi's  a&siBlaul^  ox, 
as  he  is  ordinaHljr  termed,  bis  seer," 

wiU^ffT^i^'^^^  ^^  cAurcfi/ard,"  remarked  Guy  EavflsLea.    ^'^ 
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'^  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  so/'  rejoined  the  other.  ^  Strange 
tales  are  told  of  them.  You  may  witness  that  it  is  not  safe  to  look 
upon." 

The  caution,  however,  was  unheeded.  Guy  Fawkes  had  already  dis- 
appeared, and  the  young  merchant,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  proceeded 
on  his  way  towards  Hunt's  Bank. 

On  gaining  the  churchyard,  Guy  Fawkes  perceived  the  warden  and 
his  companion  creeping  stealthily  heneath  the  shadow  of  a  wall  in  the 
direction  of  a  low  fabric,  which  appeared  to  he  a  bonehouse  or  chamel, 
situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  church.  Before  this 
building  grew  a  black  and  stunted  yew-tree.  Arrived  at  it,  they  paused, 
and  looked  round  to  see  whether  they  were  observed.  They  <fid  not, 
however,  notice  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  concealed  himself  behind  a 
buttress.  Kelley  then  unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamel,  and  brought 
out  a  pickaxe  and  mattock.  Having  divested  himself  of  his  cloak,  he 
proceeded  to  shovel  out  the  mould  from  a  new-made  grave,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  building.  Doctor  Dee  stood  by,  and  held  the  lantern 
for  his  assistant. 

Determined  to  watch  their  proceedings,  Guy  Fawkes  crept  towards 
the  yew-tree,  behind  which  he  ensconced  himself.  Kelley,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  ply  the  spade  with  a  vigour  that  seemed  almost  incom- 
prehensible in  one  so  far  stricken  in  years  as  himself,  and  of  such 
infirm  appearance.  At  length  he  paused,  and  kneeling  within  the 
shallow  grave,  endeavoured  to  drag  some  object  from  it.  Doctor  Dee 
knelt  to  assist  him.  After  some  exertion,  they  drew  forth  the  corpse 
of  a  female,  which  had  been  interred  without  a  coffin,  and  apparently 
in  the  habiliments  worn  during  life. 

A  horrible  suspicion  crossed  Guy  Fawkes.  Kesolving  to  satisfy  his 
doubts  at  once,  he  rushed  forward,  and  beheld  in  the  ghastly  lineaments 
of  the  dead  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  prophetess,  Elizabeth  Orton. 

"  How  now,  ye  impious  violators  of  the  tomb!  ye  worse  than  famine- 
stricken  wolves,  that  rake  up  the  dead  in  churchyards!"  cried  Guy 
Fawkes,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  Doctor  Dee  and  his  companion ;  who, 
startled  by  his  sudden  appearance,  dropped  the  body,  and  retreated  to 
a  short  distance.  **  What  devilish  rites  are  ye  about  to  enact  that  ye 
thus  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  grave?" 

'<  And  who  art  thou  that  darest  thus  to  interrupt  us?"  demanded 
Dee,  sternly. 

"  It  matters  not,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  striding  towards  them.  "  Suffice 
it  you  are  both  known  to  me.  You,  John  Dee,  warden  of  Manchester, 
who  deserve  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for  your  damnable  practices, 
rather  than  hold  the  sacred  office  you  fill;  and  you,  Edward  Kelley,  his 
associate,  who  boast  of  familiar  intercourse  with  demons,  and,  unless 
fame  belies  you,  have  purchased  the  intimacy  at  the  price  of  your  soul's 
salvation.  1  know  you  both.  I  know,  also,  whose  body  you  have  dis- 
interred,— it  is  that  of  the  ill-fated  prophetess,  Elizabetifi  Orton.  And, 
if  you  do  not  instantly  restore  it  to  the  grave  whence  you  have  snatched 
it,  I  will  denounce  you  to  the  authorities  of  the  town." 

<'  Knowing  thus  much,  you  should  know  still  more,"  retorted  Doctor 
■^ee,  ''namely,  that  I  am  not  to  be  lightly  provoked.    You  have  no 
^Jfy^^o  quit  the  cburcbyard — ^nay,  not  bo  much,  aa  Xo  mw^  ^  limh. 
^^^Aoiit  njy  permisBion." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  cloak  a  small  phial,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  sprinkled  over  the  intruder.  Its  effect  was  wondcr- 
fol  and  instantaneous.  The  limbs  of  Guy  Fawkes  stiffened  where  he 
stood.  His  hand  remained  immovably  fixed  upon  the  ponmiel  of  his 
iword,  and  he  seemed  transformed  into  a  marble  statue. 

"  You  will  henceforth  acknowledge  and  respect  my  power,"  Dee  con- 
tinued. "  Were  it  my  pleasure,  I  could  bury  you  twenty  fathoms  deep 
in  tiie  earth  beneath  our  feet;  or,  by  invoking  certain  spirits,  convey 
you  to  the  summit  of  yon  lofty  tower,"  pointing  to  the  church,  "  and 
hurl  you  from  it  headlong.  But  I  content  myself  with  depriving  you 
of  motion,  and  leave  you  in  possession  of  sight  and  speech,  that  you 
may  endure  the  torture  of  witnessing  what  you  cannot  prevent." 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  corpse  with  Kelley,  when 
Guy  Fawkes  exclaimed  in  a  hollow  voice, — 

'^  Set  me  free,  and  I  will  instantly  depart." 

"Will  you  swear  never  to  divulge  what  you  have  seen  ?"  demanded 
Dee,  pausing, 

"  Solenmly,"  he  replied. 

**  I  will  trust  you  tiien,"  rejoined  the  doctor; — "the  rather,  that  your 
presence  interferes  with  my  purpose." 

Taking  a  handful  of  loose  earth  fh)m  an  adjoining  grave,  and  mut- 
tering a  few  words  that  sounded  like  a  charm,  he  scatteI^ed  it  over 
Fawkes.  The  spell  was  instantly  broken.  A  leaden  weight  seemed 
to  be  removed  from  his  limbs.  His  joints  regained  their  suppleness, 
and  with  a  convulsive  start,  like  that  by  which  a  dreamer  casts  off  a 
nightmare,  he  was  liberated  from  his  preternatural  thraldom. 

**  And  now,  begone!"  cried  Doctor  Dee,  authoritatively. 

*«  Suffer  me  to  tarry  with  you  a  few  moments,"  said  Guy  Fawkes,  in 
a  defbr^itial  tone.  "  Heretofore,  I  will  finely  admit,  I  regarded  you  as 
an  impostor;  but  now  I  am  convinced  you  are  deeply  skilled  in  the 
occult  sciences,  and  would  fiedn  consult  you  on  the  future." 

"  I  have  already  said  that  your  presence  troubles  me,"  replied  Doctor 
Dee.  **  But  if  you  will  call  upon  me  at  the  college  to-morrow,  it  may 
be  I  will  give  you  further  proofs  of  my  skill." 

"  Why  not  now,  reverend  sir?"  urged  Fawkes.  "  The  question  I 
would  ask  is  better  suited  to  this  dismal  spot  and  witching  hour,  than 
to  daylight  and  the  walls  of  your  study." 

"  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  Dee.    **  Your  name  ?" 

•*  Guy  Fawkes,"  replied  the  other. 

"Guy  Fawkes!"  echoed  the  doctor,  starting.  "Nay,  then,  I  guess 
the  nature  of  the  question  you  would  ask." 

"Am  I  then  known  to  you,  reverend  sir?"  inquired  Fawkes, 
uneasily. 

"  As  well  as  to  yourself— nay,  better,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  Bring 
the  lantern  hither,  Kelley,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  companion. 

"Look!"  he  added,  elevating  the  light  so  as  to  throw  it  upon  the 
countenance  of  Fawkes:    "it   is   the  very  face— the  bronzed   and 
stron^y-marked  features — ^the  fierce  black  eye— the  iron  frame  Mid 
fraeign  garb  of  the  ^gure  we  beheld  in  the  Show  Stone.'* 
**!»  M"  replied  KeUey.    **I  could  have  singled  him  out  amV^  ^ 
£^^nJ^L^^it^  ^^^  f  J^^  tracked  his  perilous  couree,  N?\\\i\i 
toS^^  ^e  pne^t,  Chetbam,  and  Vivlaiia  Bii/d(i\ifife,  ^' 
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"  How  hare  you  learned  this?"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  in  amazement 

"  By  the  art  that  reveals  all  things,"  answered  Edley. 

"  In  proof  that  your  thoughts  are  known  to  me,"  observed  Dee,  "  I 
will  tell  you  the  inquiry  you  would  make  before  it  is  uttered.  You 
would  learn  whether  the  enterprise  on  which  you  are  engaged  wiU 
succeed." 

"  I  would,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"Yet  more,"  continued  Dee.  <'I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
plot,  and  could  name  to  you  all  connected  with  it." 

"  Your  power  is  indeed  wonderfUl,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  in  an  altered 
tone.    "  But  will  you  give  me  the  ii^ormation  I  require?" 

"  Hum!"  muttered  Dee. 

"  I  am  too  poor  to  purchase  it,"  proceeded  Fawkes,  "  unless  a  relic  I 
brought  from  Spain  has  any  value  in  your  eyes." 

"  Tush!"  exclaimed  Dee,  angrily.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  common 
juggler,  and  practise  my  art  for  gain?" 

"By  no  means,  reverend  sir,"  said  Fawkes.  "But  I  would  not 
willingly  put  you  to  trouble  without  evincing  ray  gratitude." 

"Weil,  then,"  replied  Dee,  "I  will  not  refuse  your  request.  And 
yet  I  would  caution  you  to  beware  how  you  pry  into  the  future.  You 
may  repent  your  rashness  when  it  is  too  late." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  rejoined  Fawkes.    "  Let  me  know  the  worst." 

"  Enough,"  answered  Dee.  "  And  now  listen  to  me.  That  carcase 
having  been  placed  in  the  ground  without  the  holy  rites  of  burial 
being  duly  performed,  I  have  power  over  it.  And,  as  the  witch  of 
Endor  caUed  up  Samuel,  as  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, — as  Erichtho 
raised  up  a  corpse  to  reveal  to  Sextus  Pompeius  the  event  of  the  Phar- 
salian  war, — as  Elisha  breathed  life  into  the  nostrils  of  the  Shunamite's 
son, — as  Alcestis  was  invoked  by  Hercules, — and  as  the  dead  maid  was 
brought  back  to  life  by  Apollonius  Thyaneus, — so  I,  by  certain  power- 
fal  incantations,  will  allure  the  soul  of  the  prophetess,  for  a  short  space, 
to  its  former  tenement,  and  compel  it  to  answer  my  questions.  Dare 
you  be  present  at  the  ceremony?" 

"  I  dare,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dee.    "  You  will  need  all  your  com-age." 

Muttering  a  hasty  prayer,  and  secretly  crossing  himself,  Guy  Fawkes 
strode  after  him  towards  the  grave.  By  the  doctor's  directions,  he, 
with  some  reluctance,  assisted  Kelley  to  raise  the  corpse,  and  convey  it 
to  the  chamel.  Dee  followed,  bearing  the  lantern,  and,  on  entering 
the  building,  closed  and  fastened  the  door. 

The  chamber  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  found  himself  was  in  perfect 

keeping  with  the  horrible  ceremonial  about  to  be  performed.    In  one 

corner  lay  a  mouldering  heap  of  skulls,  bones,  and  other  fragments  of 

mortality;  in  the  other,  a  pile  of  broken  coffins,  emptied  of  their 

tenants,  and  reared  on  end.    But  what  chiefly  attracted  his  attention, 

was  a  ghastly  collection  of  human  limbs,  blackened  with  pitch,  girded 

round  with  iron  hoops,  and  hung,  like  meat  in  a  shambles,  against  the 

wall.    There  were  two  heads,  and,  though  the  features  were  scarcdy 

^istJn^ishable,  owing  to  the  liquid  in  which  they  had  been  immersed, 

JAejr  stJu  retained  a  terrMc  expression  of  agony.    Seeing  his  attention 

^ected  to  these  revolting  objects,  Kelley  informed  Yvim  XYi^y  ^«ce  the 

^db^  ^{a^  ^^^  priests  who  had  recently  been  i^ut,  Vi  ^^V\i,^\s^^ 

^  -fen^  there  previously  to  being  placed  on  \3aft  Oax«^-\Sa^ftA. 
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The  implements,  and  some  part  of  the  attire  used  by  the  executioner 
in  his  butcherly  office,  were  scattered  about,  and  mixed  with  the  tools 
of  the  sexton;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  wooden 
frame  supported  by  tressels.  On  this  frame,  stained  with  blood  and 
smeared  with  pitch,  showing  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  recently 
pat,  the  body  was  placed.  This  done.  Doctor  Dee  set  down  the  lantern 
beside  it;  and,  as  the  light  fell  upon  its  livid  features,  sullied  with 
earth,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  decay,  Guy  Fawkes  was  so  appalled  by 
the  sight  that  he  half  repented  of  what  he  had  undertaken. 

Noticing  his  irresolution,  Doctor  Dee  said,  *<  You  may  yet  retire  if 
you  think  proper." 

"  No,"  replied  Fawkes,  rousing  himself;  "  I  will  go  through  with  it." 

Dee  then  extinguished  the  light. 

An  awful  silence  now  ensued,  broken  only  by  a  low  murmur  from 
Doctor  Dee,  who  appeared  to  be  reciting  an  incantation.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  tODcs  became  louder,  and  his  accents  those  of  command. 
Suddenly  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  await  a  response.  But,  as  none 
was  made,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  curio- 
sity, notwithstanding  his  fears,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  he 
cried,  '*  Blood  is  wanting  to  complete  the  charm." 

"  Jf  that  is  all,  I  will  speedily  supply  the  deficiency,"  replied  Guy 
Fawkes.  And,  drawing  his  rapier,  he  bared  his  left  arm,  and  pricked 
it  with  the  point  of  the  weapon.    "  I  bleed  now,"  he  cried. 

"  Sprinkle  the  corpse  with  the  ruddy  current,"  rejoined  Doctor  Dee. 

"  Your  commands  are  obeyed,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  have  placed  my 
hand  on  its  breast,  and  the  blood  is  flowing  upon  it." 

Upon  this  the  doctor  began  to  mutter  an  incantation  in  a  louder  and 
more  authoritative  tone  than  before.  Presently  Kelley  added  his  voice, 
and  they  both  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  but  in  a  jargon  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  Guy  Fawkes. 

All  at  once  a  blue  flame  appeared  above  their  heads,  and,  slowly  de- 
scending, settled  upon  the  brow  of  the  corpse,  lighting  up  the  sunken 
cavities  of  the  eyes,  and  the  discoloured  and  distorted  features. 

"  The  charm  works  1"  shouted  Doctor  Dee. 

"  She  moves!  she  moves!"  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes.   "  She  is  alive!" 

**  Take  off  your  hand,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  or  mischief  may  ensue." 
And  he  again  continued  his  incantation. 

**  Down  on  your  knees!"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  in  a  terrible  voice. 
"  The  spirit  is  at  hand." 

There  was  a  rushing  sound,  and  a  streai&  of  dazzling  lightning  shot 
down  upon  the  corpse,  which  emitted  a  hollow  groan.  In  obedience  to 
the  doctor's  commands,  Guy  Fawkes  had  prostrated  himself  on  the 
ground;  but  he  kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  body,  which,  to  his 
infinite  astonishment,  slowly  arose,  until  it  stood  erect  upon  the  frame. 
There  it  remained  perfectly  motionless,  with  the  arms  close  to  the 
sides,  and  the  habiliments  torn  and  dishevelled.  The  blue  light  still 
retained  its  position  upon  the  brow,  and  commtmicated  a  horrible 
glimmer  to  the  features.  Tlie  spectacle  was  so  dreadful  that  Guy 
Fawkes  would  fain  hAPe  averted  his  ejres,  but  he  was  unable  to  ^o  ^^* 
yyoctorJOeeaDdbis  companion,  meanwhile,  continued  their  ixiVOca\.\oxk? 

^^iJ^J^^^  ft^^u  ^^^  ^^«  ^^  *he  corpse  moved,  and  « 
smnu  ro/ee  exc/aimed,  '' Why  bare  you  called  meY* 
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**  Daughter!*'  replied  Doctor  Dee,  rising,  "in  life  thouwert  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  the  grave,  that  wMch  is  to  come  must 
be  revealed  to  thee.    We  would  question  thee." 

"  Speak  and  I  will  answer,"  replied  the  corpse. 

"  Interrogate  her,  my  son,"  said  Dee,  addressing  Fawkes,  "  and  be 
brief,  for  the  time  is  short.  So  long  only  as  that  flame  bums  I  have 
power  over  her." 

"Spirit  of  Elizabeth  Orton,"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  "if  indeed  thou 
standest  before  me,  and  some  demon  hath  not  entered  thy  frame  to 
delude  me, — by  all  that  is  holy,  and  by  every  blessed  saint,  I  adjure 
thee  to  tell  me  whether  the  scheme  on  which  I  am  now  engaged  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  prosper?" 

"  Thou  art  mistaken,  Guy  Fawkes,"  returned  the  corpse.  "  Thy 
schekne  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  I  will  not  pause  to  inquire  wherefore,"  continued  Fawkes.  "  But 
grant  that  the  means  are  violent  and  wrongfi^,  will  the  end  be  suc- 
cessful?" 

"  The  end  will  be  death,"  replied  the  corpse. 

"  To  the  tyrant— to  the  oppressors?"  demanded  Fawkes. 

"  To  the  conspirators,"  was  the  answer, 

"  Hal"  ejaculated  Fawkes. 

"  Proceed,  if  you  have  aught  more  to  ask,'*  cried  Doctor  Dee.  "  The 
flame  is  expiring." 

"  Shall  we  restore  the  fallen  religion?"  demianded  Fawkes. 

But  before  the  words  could  be  pronounced  the  light  vanished,  and  a 
heavy  sound  was  heard,  as  of  the  body  falling  on  the  frame. 

"  It  is  over,"  said  Doctor  Dee. 

"  Can  you  not  summon  her  again?"  asked  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
disappointment.    "  I  had  other  questions  to  ask." 

"  Impossible!"  replied  the  doctor.  "  The  spirit  is  fled,  and  will  not 
be  recalled.  We  must  now  commit  the  body  to  the  earth.  And  this 
time  it  shall  be  more  decently  interred." 

"  My  curiosity  is  roused, — not  satisfied,"  said  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Would 
it  were  to  occur  again!" 

"  It  is  ever  thus,"  replied  Dr.  Dee.  "  We  seek  to  know  that  which 
is  interdicted, — and  quench  our  thirst  at  a  fountain  that  only  inflames 
our  curiosity  the  more.  Be  warned,  my  son.  You  are  embarked  on  a 
perilous  enterprise,  and  if  you  pursue  it,  it  will  lead  you  to  certain  de- 
struction." 

"  I  cannot  retreat,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  "and  would  not,  if  I  could.  I 
am  bound  by  an  oath  too  terrible  to  be  broken." 

"  I  will  absolve  you  of  your  oath,  my  son,"  said  Dr.  Dee,  eagerly. 

"  You  cannot,  reverend  sir,"  repli^  Fawkes.  "  By  no  sophistry 
could  I  dear  my  conscience  of  the  ties  imposed  upon  it.  I  have  sworn 
never  to  desist  from  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  unless  those  engaged 
in  it  shall  give  me  leave.  Nay,  so  resolved  am  I,  that  if  I  stood  alone  I 
would  go  on." 

As  he  spoke  a  deep  groan  issued  from  the  corpse. 
//^ou  are  again  warned,  my  son,"  said  Dee. 
''Come  forth/*  said  Guy  Fawkes,  rushing  tow«i^\3aa  doot^  and 
^^^^^jtopen.    '*  Tlji«  place  stifles  me,"  ,    ^ 

^e  niff/jt  has  already  been  described  as  brigYit  asid  \»«aV:^SxA.  ^ft- 
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lore  him  stood  the  collegiate  church,  hathed  in  moonlight.  He  gazed 
abstractedly  at  this  yenerable  structure  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
returned  to  the  charnel,  where  he  found  Doctor  Dee  and  Kelley  em- 
ployed in  placing  the  body  of  the  prophetess  in  a  coffin,  which  they  had 
taken  from  a  pile  in  the  comer.  He  immediately  proffered  his  assist- 
ance, and  in  a  short  space  the  task  was  completed.  The  coffin  was 
then  borne  towards  the  grave,  at  the  edge  of  which  it  was  laid  while  the 
borial-senrice  was  recited  by  Doctor  Dee.  This  ended,  it  was  lowered 
into  its  shallow  resting-place,  and  speedily  covered  with  earth. 

When  all  was  ready  for  their  departure,  the  doctor  turned  to  Fawkcs, 
and,  bidding  him  farewell,  observed, 

"  If  you  are  wise,  my  son,  you  will  profit  by  the  awful  warning  you 
have  this  night  received." 

**  Before  we  part,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  I  would  ask  if  you 
know  of  other  means  whereby  an  insight  may  be  obtained  into  the 
future?" 

*♦  Many,  my  son,"  replied  Dee.  "  I  have  a  magic  glass,  in  which, 
with  due  preparation,  you  may  behold  exact  representations  of  coming 
events.  I  am  now  returning  to  the  college,  and  if  you  will  accompany 
me,  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

The  oflfer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  party  quitted  the  church- 
yard. 


CHAFTEB  Vn.— ^THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 

The  old  College  of  Manchester  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  the  site  of 
the  existing  structure,  called  after  the  benevolent  individual  by  whom 
that  admirable  charity  was  founded,  and  whom  we  have  ventured  to 
introduce  in  this  history, — ^the  Chetham  Hospital.  Much,  indeed,  of 
the  ancient  building  remains;  for  though  it  was  considerably  repaired 
and  enlarged,  being  "  very  ruinous  and  in  great  decay,"  at  the  time  of 
its  purchase  in  1654,  by  the  feoffees  under  Humphrey  Chetham's  will, 
from  the  sequestrators  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  estates,  still  the  general 
character  of  the  fabric  has  been  preserved,  and  several  of  its  chambers 
retained.  Originally  built  on  the  foimdation  of  a  manor-house  deno- 
minated the  Baron's  Hall — ^the  abode  of  the  Grelleys  and  the  De  la 
Warrs,  lords  of  Manchester — the  college  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
residence  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  body  was  dissolv^.  On  the  accession, 
however,  of  Mary,  the  college  was  re-established ;  but  the  residence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  being  removed  to  a  house  in  Deansgate,  the 
buildmg  was  idlowed  to  become  extremely  dilapidated,  and  was  used 
partly  as  a  prison  for  recusants  and  other  offenders,  and  partly  as  a 
magazine  for  powder.  In  this  state  Doctor  Dee  found  it  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  wardenship  in  1595,  and  preferring  it,  notwithstanding 
its  rumous  condition,  to  the  house  appointed  for  hun  elsewhere,  took 
up  Ms  abode  within  it. 
Situated  on  a  }ugh  rock  orerhanging  the  Eiver  Irk — at  t\iat  t\me  ^ 

tSear  0trfeBio,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish and  coxi8tt>icleo^ 

^f^^^JSS^I^I  oA/coZ/^  had  then,  and  atiU  has  to  a  ceitaVtv  » 
4»4  a  venerable  and  monastic  appeoTfrnce.    During  Dee's  occax^^XVo^ 
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of  it,  it  became  a  sort  of  weird  abode  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and 
many  a  timorous  look  was  cast  at  It  by  those  who  walked  at  eventide 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Irk.  Sometimes  the  curiosity  of  the 
watchers  was  rewarded  by  beholding  a  few  sparks  issue  from  the  chim- 
ney, and  now  and  then  the  red  reflection  of  a  fire  might  be  discerned 
through  the  window.  But,  generally,  nothing  could  be  perceived,  and 
the  building  seemed  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  its  occupant. 

One  night,  however,  a  loud  explosion  took  place, — so  loud,  indeed, 
that  it  shook  the  whole  pile  to  its  foundation,  dislodged  one  or  two  of 
the  chimneys,  and  overthrew  an  old  wall,  the  stones  of  which  rolled 
into  the  river  beneath.  Alarmed  by  the  concussion,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hunt's  Bank  rushed  forth,  and  saw,  to  their  great  alarm,  that  the  wing 
of  the  college  occupied  by  Doctor  Dee  was  in  flames.  Though  many 
of  them  attributed  the  circumstance  to  supernatural  agency,  and  were 
fully  persuaded  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  was  at  that  instant  bearing 
ofi*  the  conjuror  and  his  assistant,  and  refused  to  interfere  to  stop  the 
conflagration;  others,  more  humane  and  less  superstitious,  hastened  to 
lend  their  aid  to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  reaching  the  college,  they 
could  scarcely  credit  their  senses  on  finding  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  fire ;  and  they  were  met  by  the  doctor  and  his  companion  at 
the  gates,  who  informed  them  that  their  presence  was  unnecessary,  as 
all  danger  was  over.  From  that  night  Doctor  Dee*s  reputation  as  a 
wizard  was  firmly  established. 

At  the  period  ot  this  history,  Doctor  Dee  was  fast  verging  on 
eighty,  having  passed  a  long  life  in  severe  and  abstruse  study.  He 
had  travelled  much,  had  visited  most  of  the  foreign  courts,  where  he 
was  generally  well  received,  and  was  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  the  then  popular  science  of  judicial  astrology,  and  other 
occult  learning.  So  accurate  were  his  calculations  esteemed,  that  he 
was  universally  consulted  as  an  oracle.  For  some  time  he  resided  in 
Germany,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
retained  by  his  brother  and  successor,  Ferdinando.  He  next  went  to 
Louvain,  where  his  reputation  had  preceded  him ;  and  from  thence  to 
Paris,  wliere  he  lectured  at  the  schools  on  geometry,  and  was  oflered  a 
professorship  of  the  university,  but  declined  it.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1551,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch  Edward  YL,  who  presented  him  with  an  annual  pension 
of  100  marks.  This  he  was  permitted  to  commute  for  the  rectory  of 
Upton-on- Severn,  which  he  retained  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  when 
being  charged  with  devising  her  majesty's  destruction  by  enchant- 
ments,— certain  waxen  images  of  the  queen  having  been  found  within 
his  abode, — ^he  was  thrown  into  prison,  rigorously  treated,  and  kept  in 
durance  for  a  long  period,  but  at  length,  firom  want  of  sufficient  prx>ot 
against  him,  he  was  liberated. 

Dee  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  astrologers :  he  was  alternately 

honoured  and  disgraced.    His  next  patron  was  Lord  Robert  Dudley 

(afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester),  who,  it  is  well  known, 

was  a  firm  believer  in  the  superstitious  arts  to  which  Dee  was  ad- 

djcted,  and  by  whom  he  was  employed,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 

^^^Tsc?^^  scheme  to  ascertain  the  best  day  for  her  coronation.    His 

^^^'^^^^  w«^  so  fortunate  that  it  procured  Mm  t\i©  iwwtt  cil  VSaa 

^  fro/ij  nrhom  be  received  many  marks  of  xegat^V.    .k%  VtV^xioX 
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needM  to  follow  him  through  liis  various  wanderings,  it  may  he  suffi- 
cient to  mention,  that  in  1564  he  proceeded  to  Germany  on  a  visit  to  tlie 
Emperor  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  **  Mimas  Hierogliphica  ;* 
that  in  1571  he  fell  grievously  sick  in  Lorrain,  whither  two  physicians 
were  despatched  to  his  aid  hy  £iizaheth ;  and  that,  on  his  recovery,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country  and  retired  to  Mortlake,  where  he 
gathered  together  a  vast  library,  comprising  the  rarest  and  most 
carious  works  on  all  sciences,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts. 

While  thus  living  in  retirement,  he  was  sought  out  by  Edward  Kelley, 
a  native  of  Worcestershire,  who  represented  himself  as  in  possession  of 
an  old  book  of  magic,  containing  forms  of  invocation,  by  which  spirits 
might  be  summoned  and  controlled,  as  weU  as  a  ball  of  ivory,  found  in 
the  tomb  of  a  bishop  who  had  made  great  progress  in  hermetic  philo- 
sophy, which  was  filled  with  the  powder  of  projection.  These  trea- 
sures Kelley  offered  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  were  immediately  acquiesced  in,  and  thenceforth  Kelley 
became  a  constant  inmate  in  his  house,  and  an  assistant  in  all  his  prac- 
tices. Shortly  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  a  Polish  nobleman, 
Albert  de  Laski  (frequently  called  Alasco),  Palatine  of  Suabia,  whom 
they  accompanied  to  Prague,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.,  who  desired  to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  Their  re- 
ception at  this  court  was  not  such  as  to  induce  a  long  sojourn  at  it; 
and  Dee  having  been  warned  by  his  familiar  spirits  to  sell  his  effects 
and  depart,  complied  with  the  intimation,  and  removed  to  Poland.  The 
same  fate  attended  him  here.  The  nuncio  of  the  Pope  denounced  him 
as  a  sorcerer,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  In- 
quisition. This  was  refused  by  the  monarch;  but  Dee  and  his  compa- 
nion were  banished  from  his  dominions,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Bo- 
hemia, where  they  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Trebona,  belonging  to 
Count  Rosenberg.  Shortly  afterwards.  Dee  and  Kelley  separated, 
the  magical  instruments  being  delivered  to  the  former,  who  bent  his 
course  homewards ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  queen.  During  his  absence,  his  house  at  Mortlake  had  been 
broken  open  by  the  populace,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  the  abode 
of  a  wizard,  and  rifled  of  its  valuable  library  and  manuscripts — a  loss 
severely  felt  by  its  owner.  Some  years  were  now  passed  by  Dee  in 
great  destitution,  during  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  same 
ardour  as  before,  until  at  length,  in  1595,  when  he  was  turned  seventy, 
fortune  again  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  college  at  Manchester,  whither  he  repaired,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  great  pomp. 

But  his  residence  in  this  place  was  not  destined  to  be  tranquil.  His 
reputetion  as  a  dealer  in  the  black  art  had  preceded  him,  and  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  with  whom  he  had  constant  disputes,  and 
a  feud  subsisted  between  him  and  the  fellows  of  his  church.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  he  refused  to  occupy  the  house  allotted 
him,  but  preferred  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  old  dilapidated 
coUege.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  hy  his  enemies  foT  tlua  svivga- 
^  t^jee  of  abode.  They  aSSrmed — ^and  with  some  reason — t1[ia\i\v© 
tdected it  because  he  desired  to  elude  observation;  and  that  TMlS  msA^ 

crm.  sa/Soient/r  improper  in  a  layman,  was  altogether  mdecoiouBV 
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an  ecclesiastic.  By  the  common  people  he  was  miiversally  regarded  as 
a  conjuror — and  many  at  first  came  to  consult  him  in  that  capacity, 
but  he  peremptorily  dismissed  all  such  applicants;  and  when  seven 
females,  supposed  to  be  possessed,  were  brought  to  him  that  he  might 
exercise  his  power  over  the  evil  spirits,  he  refused  to  interfere.  He  idso 
publicly  examined  and  rebuked  a  juggler,  named  Hartley,  who  pre- 
tended to  magical  knowledge.  But  these  things  did  not  bUnd  his  ene- 
mies, who  continued  to  harass  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  addressed 
a  petition  to  James  the  Eirst,  entreating  to  be  brought  to  trial,  when 
the  accusations  preferred  against  him  might  be  fully  investigated,  and 
his  character  cleared.  The  application,  and  another,  to  the  like  effect, 
addressed  to  parliament,  were  disregarded.  Dee  had  not  been  long 
established  in  Manchester  when  he  was  secretly  joined  by  Kelley,  and 
they  recommenced  their  search  after  the  grand  secret — ^passing  the 
nights  in  making  various  alchymical  experiments,  or  in  fancied  con- 
ferences with  invisible  beings. 

Among  other  magical  articles  possessed  by  Doctor  Doe  was  a  large 
globe  of  crystal,  which  he  termed  the  Holy  Stone,  because  he  believed 
it  had  been  brought  him  by  "angelical  ministry;"  and  "  in  which,"  ac- 
cording to  Meric  Casaubon,  "  and  out  of  which,  by  persons  qufdified 
for  it,  and  admitted  to  the  sight  of  it,  all  shapes  and  figures  mentioned 
in  every  action  were  seen,  and  voices  heard."  The  same  writer  informs  ^ 
us  it  was  "round-shaped,  of  a  pretty  bigness,  and  most  like  imto 
crystal."  Dee  himself  declared  to  the  Emperor  Kodolph,  "  that  the 
spirits  had  brought  him  a  stone  of  that  value  that  no  earthly  kingdom 
was  of  such  worthiness  as  to  be  compared  to  the  virtue  and  dignity 
thereof."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  consulting  this  marvellous 
stone,  and  recording  the  visions  he  saw  therein,  and  the  conferences  he 
held  through  it  with  the  invisible  world. 

Followed  by  Guy  Fawkes  and  Kelley,  the  doctor  took  his  way  down 
Long  Mill  Gate,  and  stopping  at  an  arched  gateway  on  the  left,  near 
which,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  structure,  stood  the  public  school, 
founded  a  century  before  by  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, — he 
•  imlocked  a  small  wicket  and  entered  a  spacious  court,  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  high  stone  walls,  and  on  the  other  by  a  wing  of  the 
college. 

Conducting  his  g^est  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building,  which 
lay  at  the  further  end  of  the  court.  Doctor  Dee  ushered  him  into  a 
large  chamber,  panelled  with  oak,  and  having  a  curiously-moulded 
ceiling  ornamented  with  grotesque  sculpture.    This  room,  still  in 
existence,  and  now  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  school,  formed 
Doctor  Dee's  library.    Offering  Fawkes  a  chair,  the  doctor  informed 
him  that  when  all  was  ready,  Kelley  should  summon  him ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistant,  he  withdrew.    Hidf  an  hour  elapsed  before 
Kelley  returned.    Motioning  Guy  Fawkes  to  follow  hun,  he  led  the 
way  through  several  intricate  passages  to  a  chamber  which  was  evi- 
dently the  magician's  sacred  retreat.    In  a  recess  on  one  side  stood  a 
table,  covered  with  cabalistic  characters  and  figures,  referring  to  the 
celestial  inBneDces.    On  it  was  placed  the  Holy  Stone,  difiusing  such  a 
^^jsteningr  radiance  as  is  emitted  by  the  pebble  called  cat*8-eye.    On  the 
'^^  »^^^  fwjfe  was  described,  in  the  rings  of  w\dcYi  ma«Mi«X  e\«iwi« 
^  ^sembling  those  on  the  table,  were  traced.  IniroTit,  »\jwA«.\swaftfist 
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fill^  with  flaimngr  coals ;  and  before  it  hung  a  heayy  black  curtain,  ai>- 
pearing  to  shroud  some  mystery  from  view. 

Desiring  Fawkes  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  Doctor 
Dee  took  seyeral  ingredients  from  a  basket  handed  him  by  KeUey,  and 
cast  tiiem  into  the  brasier.  As  each  herb  or  gum  was  ignited,  the 
flame  changed  its  colour;  now  becoming  crimson,  now  green,  now  blue, 
while  fragrant  or  noxious  odours  loaded  the  atmosphere.  These  suf- 
fimiiisations  ende<f.  Dee  seated  himself  on  a  chair  near  the  table, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Eelley ;  and  commanding  Fawkes  not  to 
move  a  footstep,  as  he  valued  his  safety,  he  waved  his  wand,  and  began 
in  a  solemn  tone  to  utter  an  invocation.  As  he  continued,  a  hollow 
noise  was  heard  overhead;  which  gradually  increased  in  loudness,  until 
it  appeared  as  if  the  walls  were  tumbling  about  their  ears. 

"  The  spirits  are  at  hand !"  cried  Dee.  "  Do  not  look  behind  you,  or 
they  will  tear  you  in  pieces." 

As  he  spoke,  a  horrible  din  was  heard,  as  of  mingled  howling,  shriek- 
ing, and  laughter.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  low  £Eunt  strain  of  music, 
which  graduaXly  died  away,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

"All  is  prepared,"  cried  Dee.    "  Now,  what  would  you  behold?" 

"  The  progress  of  the  great  enterprise,"  replied  Fawkes. 

Doctor  Dee  waved  his  wand.  The  curtains  slowly  unfolded,  and  Guy 
Fawkes  perceived  as  in  a  glass  a  group  of  dark  figures ;  amongst  which 
he  noticed  one  in  all  respects  resembling  himself.  A  priest  was  appa- 
rently proposing  an  oath,  which  the  others  were  uttering. 

"Do  you  recognise  them?"  said  Doctor  Dee. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  Look  again,"  said  Dee. 

As  he  spoke,  the  figures  melted  away,  and  a  new  scene  was  presented 
on  the  glass.  It  was  a  gloomy  vaiUt,  filled  with  barrels,  partly  covered 
with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood. 

"Have  you  seen  enough?"  demanded  Dee. 

"  No,"  replied  Fawkes,  firmly.  "  I  have  seen  what  is  passed.  I  would 
behold  that  which  is  to  come." 

"  Look  again,  then,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  waving  his  wand. 

For  an  instant  the  glass  was  darkened,  and  nothing  could  be  discerned 
except  the  lurid  flame  and  thick  smoke  arising  from  the  brasier.  The 
next  moment  an  icy  chill  shot  through  the  frame  of  Guy  Fawkes  as 
be  beheld  a  throng  of  skeletons  arranged  before  him.  The  bony  fingers 
of  the  foremost  of  the  grisly  assemblage  were  pointed  towards  an 
indiatinct  object  at  its  feet.  As  this  object  gradually  became  more 
defined,  Guy  Fawkes  perceived  that  it  was  a  figure  resembling  himself 
stretched  upon  the  wheel,  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  torture.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  and  the  curtains  were  instantly 
dosed.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Guy  Fawkes  quitted  the  college,  and 
returned  to  the  Seven  Stars. 


CHiiFTEB  Vni. — THIS  PKI80N  ON  SALFOSD  BBIDQB. 

On  ihetollowins' morning,  Ga{^  J^wkes  bad  a  long  and  private  eou- 

JSnace  with  Father  Oldcome.    The  priest  appeared  greatly  tton\A» 

br  the  commuDication  made  to  him,  and  his  uneasinesa  was  not  ^\t) 
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ant  effect  on  YirknaBaddiflfe,  wfaoTcntnred  at  last  to  inqidie  wiietlier 

he  u)>prehended  any  new  danger. 

^*  I  scarcely  knoir  what  I  apprehend,  dear  daughter,"  he  answered; 
'^  but  circumstances  hare  occmred  which  render  it  irnpowdMe  we  can 
remain  longer  in  oar  present  asjinm  with  safety.  We  mnst  qnit  it  at 
nightfaU." 

^^  Is  our  retreat  then  discoTered?**  inqnired  Yixiana,  in  alarm. 

*'  Not  as  yet,  I  trust,"  replied  Oldcome;  "hut  I  haye  jest  ascer- 
tained from  a  messenger  that  the  porsoiTant,  who,  we  thoo^t,  had 
departed  for  Chester,  is  still  lingering  within  the  town.  He  has  oflfered 
a  large  reward  for  my  apprehension,  and  haying  traced  os  to  Manches- 
ter, declares  he  will  leaye  no  honse  nnsearched  till  he  finds  ns.  He  has 
got  together  a  fresh  band  of  soldiers,  and  is  now  yisiting  erery  place 
he  thinks  likely  to  afford  ns  shelter." 

*^  If  this  is  the  case,"  rejoined  Yiyiana,  "  why  remain  here  a  single 
moment?" 

"  Flight  would  ayail  nothing, — or  rather,  it  would  expose  ns  to  fresh 
risk,  dear  daughter,"  replied  Oldcome.  *'  Eyery  approach  to  the  town 
is  guarded,  and  soldiers  are  i)06ted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  who 
stop  and  examine  each  8usx)ected  person.  Nor  is  this  alL  By  some 
inexplicable  and  mysterious  means,  the  designs  of  certain  of  the  most 
assured  friends  of  the  Catholic  cause  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  enemies,  and  the  lives  and  safety  of  many  worthy  men  will  he  en- 
dangered ;  amongst  others,  that  of  your  father." 

•*  You  terrify  me!"  cried  Viviana. 

**  The  rack  shall  force  nothing  from  me,  father,"  said  Fawkes,  sternly. 

"  Nor  from  me,  my  son,"  rejoined  Oldcome.  "  I  have  that  within 
which  will  enable  me  to  sustain  the  bitterest  agonies  that  the  perse- 
cutors of  our  church  can  inflict." 

"  Nor  shall  the  rack  force  aught  from  me,"  added  Viviana,  "  For 
though  you  have  trusted  me  with  nothing  to  implicate  others,  I  plainly 
perceive  a  plot  is  in  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  our  religion,  and  I 
more  than  suspect  Mr.  Catesby  to  be  its  chief  contriver." 

"Daughter I"  exclaimed  Oldcome,  uneasily. 

"  Fear  nothing,  father,"  she  rejoined.  "  As  I  have  said,  the  rack 
shall  not  force  me  to  betray  you.  Neither  should  it  keep  me  silent 
when  I  feel  that  my  counsel — such  as  it  is — ^may  avail  you.  The 
course  you  are  pursuing  is  dangerous  and  fatal, — dangerous  to  your- 
selves, and  fatal  to  the  cause  you  would  serve.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves. You  are  struggling  hopelessly  and  unrighteously,  and  Heaven 
will  never  assist  an  undertaking  which  has  its  aim  in  the  terrible 
waste  of  life  you  meditate." 

Father  Oldcome  made  no  reply,  but  walked  apart  with  Guy  Fawkes; 
and  Viviana  abandoned  herself  to  sorrowful  reflection. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
Humphrey  Chetham  rushed  into  the  room.  His  looks  were  full  of 
apprehension,  and  Viviana  was  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  calamity 
was  at  hand. 

"  What  28  the  matter?"  she  cried,  rising. 

*' TJie pursuivant  and  his  men  are  below,"  he  replied.    "They  are 
^g^^srating  the  hostess,  and  are  about  to  seaTcYi  t\ie\vQi\3a^,   VTaa*» 
^^^  to  pass  them  unpeiceived." 
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"  We  will  resist  them  to  the  laflt,**  said  Gay  Fawkes,  drawing  a 
petroneL 

^  Resistance  will  be  in  vain,"  rejoined  Humphrey  Chetham.  ^  They 
more  than  treble  our  number." 

*'  Is  there  no  means  of  escape?**  asked  Yiviana. 

**  None  whateyer,**  replied  Chetham.  *'  I  hear  them  on  the  stairs. 
The  terrified  hostess  has  not  dared  to  deny  you,  and  is  conducting 
them  hither.** 

''Stand  back!**  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  stridmg  towards  the  door,  and 
let  me  alone  confront  them.  That  accursed  pursuivant  has  escaped  me 
once,  but  he  shall  not  do  so  a  second  time.** 

''  My  son,**  said  Oldcome,  advancing  towards  him,  ^  preserve  your- 
self if  possible.  Your  life  is  of  consequence  to  the  great  cause.  Think 
not  of  us — ^think  not  of  revenging  yourself  upon  tins  caitiff— but  think 
of  the  high  destiny  for  which  you  are  reserved.  That  window  offers  a 
means  of  retreat.    Avail  yourself  of  it.    Fly  I — fiy !" 

**Ay,  fly!**  repeated  Viviana.  "And  you,  Humphrey  Chetham — 
your  presence  here  can  do  no  good.    Quidk ! — they  come !" 

"Nothing  should  induce  me  to  quit  you  at  such  a  moment,  Viviana,** 
replied  Chetham,  "  but  the  oonvictioa  that  I  may  be  able  to  liberate 
70a  should  these  miscreants  convey  you  to  prison.** 

**  Fly ! — ^fly,  my  son  !**  cried  Oldcome.    "  They  are  at  the  door.** 

Thus  urged,  Guy  Fawkes  reluctantly  yielded  to  Oldcome's  entrea- 
ties, and  sprang  through  the  window.  He  was  followed  by  Chetham. 
Viviana  darted  to  the  casement,  and  saw  that  they  had  alighted  in 
safety  on  the  ground,  and  were  flying  swiftly  up  Shude  HilL  Mean- 
white  the  pursuivant  had  reached  the  door,  which  Chetham  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  feisten,  and  was  trying  to  burst  it  open.  The  bolts 
oflkred  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  his  fury,  and  the  next  moment  he 
dashed  into  the  room  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers. 

"  Seize  them!**  he  cried.  "  Ha!**  he  added,  glancing  round  the  room 
with  a  look  of  disappointment,  "where  are  the  others?  Where  is  the 
<ddier  in  the  Spanish  garb?  Where  is  Humphrey  Chetham?  Con- 
fess at  once,  dog!**  he  continued,  seizing  the  priest  by  the  throat,  "  or 
I  will  pluck  the  secret  from  your  breast." 

"  Do  not  harm  him,**  interposed  Viviana.  "  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   They  are  fled.** 

" Fled!'*  echoed  the  pursuivant,  in  consternation.    "  How?** 

"  Through  that  window,"  replied  Viviana. 

''After  them!"  cried  the  pursuivant  to  some  of  his  attendants. 
"Take  the  soldier,  dead  or  alive!  And  now,**  he  continued,  as  his 
orders  were  obeyed,  "you.  Father  Oldcome,  Jesuit  and  traitor, 
and  you,  Viviana  Baidcliffe,  his  shelterer  and  abettor,  I  shall  convey 
yoa  both  to  the  prison  on  Salford  Bridge.  Seize  them  and  bring  them 
along." 

"Touch  me  not,"  rejoined  Viviana,  pushing  the  men.  aside,  who 
nddy  advanced  to  obey  their  leader's  command.  "You  have  no 
warrant  for  this  brutality.  1  am  ready  to  attend  you.  Take  my  arm, 
lather."  ^ 

Abashed  at  this  reproof  the  pursuivant  stalked  out  of  the  xooTa. 
Sanmoded  bjr  the  soldiers,   Viviana  and  the  priest  followed.    Tl\:^< 

Ste^^'^i^vw^!^  ^^  '^''T^f  *^  *^^  ^e^  door  of  the  piiaoi 
-^  i!ritepui:^rant^s  command,  they  were  locked  in  separate  ccV 
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The  cell  in  which  Yiviana  was  confined  was  a  small  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  prison,  and  on  the  upper  stoiy.  It  had  a  small  grated 
window  overlooking  the  riyer.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this 
prison  was  originally  a  chapel,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  had  only  recently  been  converted  into  a  place  of  security  for 
recusants.  The  chamber  allotted  to  Yiviana  was  contrived  in  the 
roof,  and  was  so  low  that  she  could  scarcely  stand  upright  in  it.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  chair,  a  small  table,  and  a  straw  pallet. 

The  hours  passed  wearily  with  Yiviana  as  they  were  marked  by  the 
deep-toned  clock  of  the  collegiate  church,  the  lofty  tower  of  which 
fronted  her  window.  Oppressed  by  the  most  melancholy  reflections, 
she  was  for  some  time  a  prey  almost  to  despair.  On  whatever  side  she 
looked,  the  prospect  was  equally  cheerless,  and  her  sole  desire  was  to 
find  a  refuge  from  her  cares  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  For  this 
she  prayed;  and  she  prayed  also  that  Heaven  would  soften  the  hearts 
of  her  oppressors,  and  enable  those  who  suffered  to  endure  their  yoke 
with  patience.  In  the  evening  provisions  were  brought  her,  and 
placed  upon  the  table,  together  witii  a  lamp,  by  a  surly-looking  gaoler. 
But  Yiviana  had  no  inclination  to  eat,  and  left  them  tmtouched. 
Neither  could  she  prevail  upon  herself  to  lie  down  on  the  wretched 
pallet. 

After  some  hours  of  watchfulness,  her  eyelids  closed,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  slumber  until  aroused  by  a  sl^ht  noise  at  the  window. 
Starting  at  the  sound,  she  fiew  towards  it,  and  perceived  in  the  gloom 
the  fece  of  a  man.  She  would  have  uttered  a  loud  cry,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  situation  rushed  to  her  mind,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  a  friend  checked  her.  The  next  moment  satisfied  her 
she  had  acted  rightly.  A  voice,  which  she  recognised  as  that  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  called  to  her  by  name  in  a  low  tone,  bidding  her 
fear  nothing,  as  he  was  come  to  set  her  free. 

"  How  have  you  managed  to  reach  the  window?"  asked  Yiviana. 

'^  By  a  rope  ladder,"  he  answered.  '^  I  contrived  in  the  darkness  to 
clamber  upon  the  roof  of  the  prison  from  the  parapets  of  the  bridge, 
and,  after  securing  the  ladder  to  a  projection,  dropped  the  other  end 
into  a  boat,  rowed  by  Guy  Fawkes,  and  concealed  beneath  the  arches 
of  the  bridge.  If  I  can  remove  this  bar  so  as  to  allow  you  to  pass 
through  the  window,  dare  you  descend  the  ladder?" 

"  No,"  replied  Yiviana,  shuddering,  "  My  brain  reels  at  the  mere 
idea." 

"  Think  of  the  fate  you  will  escape,"  urged  Chetham. 

"And  what  will  become  of  Father  Oldcorne?"  asked  Yiviana. 
"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  cell  inunediately  beneath  you,"  replied  Chetham. 

"  Can  you  not  liberate  him?"  she  continued. 

"Assuredly,  if  he  will  risk  the  descent,"  answered  Chetham,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  Free  him  first,"  rejoined  Yiviana,  "  and  at  all  hazards  I  will  accom- 
pany you." 

The  young  merchant  made  no  reply,  but  disappeared  from  the  win- 
c^ow.     VirJana  strained  her  gaze  downwards,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
^^owjjer  to  see  anything.    She,  however,  heard  a  gtaXViv^  Tvcs\afc,\\kft 
a^r^^^l^^^  ^y  ^  ^^^f  a°d  shortly  afterwards  a  few  TanXXfcwei^at^ 
^«/  Jier  that  the  priest  was  paasing  thxougb.tilaB^wm'QLW.   TSIta^ 
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oordB  of  the.ladder  shook  against  the  bars  of  her  window,  and  she  held 
her  breath  for  fear.  From  this  state  of  suspense  she  was  relieved  in  a 
few  minutes  by  Humphrey  Cbetham,  who  informed  her  that  Oldcome 
had  descended  in  safety,  and  was  in  the  boat  with  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  I  will  fulfil  my  promise,"  replied  Viyiana,  trembling;  "  but  I  fear 
my  strength  will  fail  me." 

^  You  had  better  find  death  below  than  tarry  here,''  replied  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  who^  as  he  spoke,  was  rapidly  filing  through  the  iron 
bar.    '*  In  a  fisw  minutes  this  impediment  will  be  removed." 

The  young  merchant  worked  hard,  and  in  a  short  time  the  stout  bar 
yielded  to  his  efforts. 

"Now,  then,"  he  cried,  springing  into  the  room,  "you  are  free!" 

**!  dare  not  make  the  attempt,"  said  Viviana;  "my  strength  utterly 
fiiils  me." 

**  Nay,  then,"  he  replied;  "I  will  take  the  risk  upon  mysclfl  You 
must  not  remain  here." 

So  saying,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the 
window. 

With  some  di£Sculty,  and  no  little  risk,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  ladder.  This  accomplished,  he  began  slowly  to  descend. 
T^lien  half  way  down,  he  found  he  had  overrate  his  strength,  and  he 
feared  he  shoiUd  be  compelled  to  quit  his  hold:  but,  nerved  by  his  pas- 
sion, he  held  on,  and  making  a  desperate  effort,  completed  the  descent 
in  safety. 


CHAPTEB  IX. — ^THE  FATE  OF  THE  PURSUIVANT. 

Assisted  by  the  stream,  and  plying  his  oars  with  great  rapidity,  Guy 
Fawkes  soon  left  the  town  far  behind  him;  nor  did  he  relax  his  exertions 
until  checked  by  Humphrey  Chetham.  He  then  ceased  rowing,  and 
directed  the  boat  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Here  we  propose  to  land,"  observed  the  young  merchant  to  Viviana. 
**  We  are  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  Ordsall  Cave,  where  you 
can  take  refuge  for  a  short  time,  while  I  proceed  to  the  hall,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  you  can  return  to  it  with  safety." 

"  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,"  she  replied;  "but  I  fear  such 
a  course  will  be  to  rush  into  the  very  face  of  danger.  Oh,  that  I  could 
join  my  father  at  Holywell  I    With  him  I  should  feel  secure." 

"  Means  may  be  found  to  effect  your  wishes,"  returned  Humphrey 
Cbetham ;  "  but  after  the  suffering  you  have  recently  endured,  it  will 
Bcarcely  be  prudent  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  without  a  few  hours* 
repose.    To-morrow — or  the  next  day — ^you  may  set  out." 

"I  am  ftiUy  equal  to  it  now,"  rejoined  Viviana,  eagerly;  "  and  any 
&tigue  I  may  undergo  will  not  equal  my  present  anxiety.    You  have 
alr^y  done  so  much  for  me,  that  I  venture  to  presume  BliW  i\M\)QfeT 
upon  your  kindness,    Provide  some  means  of  conveyance  fot  me  mA 
^fl^f'J?:?';^X^i^  6»e5/er,  and  I  sbaU  for  ever  be  beholden  lo  ^ou?* 

h  ^i^  you  wiu  allow  me,  I  will  Bexye  aa  70^ 
^And^  also,  ^  added  Guy  Fawkes. 
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"  All  I  fear  is,  that  your  strength  may  fail  you,'*  continued  the  young 
merchant,  in  a  tone  of  uneasiness. 

"Fear  nothing,  then,"  replied  Viviana.  "I  am  made  of  firmer  ma- 
terial than  you  imagine.  Think  only  of  what  you  can  do,  and  douht 
not  my  abiUty  to  act  in  like  manner." 

"  I  ever  deemed  you  of  a  courageous  nature,  daughter,"  observed 
Oldcorne;  "but  your  resolution  surpasses  my  belief." 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  approached  the  shore.  Leaping  upon  the 
rocky  bank,  the  young  merchant  assisted  Viviana  to  land,  and  then 
performed  the  same  service  for  the  priest.  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last 
to  disembark;  and,  having  pulled  the  skiff  aground,  he  followed  the 
others,  who  waited  for  him  at  a  short  distance.  The  night  was  pro- 
foundly dark,  and  the  path  they  had  taken,  being  shtded  by  large 
trees,  was  scarcely  discernible.  Carefully  guiding  Viviana,  who  leaned 
on  him  for  support,  the  young  merchant  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace,  and 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Suddenly  they  were  surprised  and  alarmed 
by  a  vivid  blaze  of  light  bursting  through  the  trees  on  the  left. 

"  Some  building  must  be  on  fire!"  exclaimed  Viviana. 

"  It  is  Ordsall  Hall — it  is  your  father's  residence,"  cried  Humphrey 
Chetham. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  that  accursed  pursuivant,  I  wiU  be  sworn,"  said 
Guy  Fawkes. 

"If  it  be  so,  may  Heaven's  fire  consume  him!"  rejoined  Oldcorne. 

"Alas,  alas!"  cried  Viviana,  bursting  into  tears,  "I  thought  myself 
equal  to  every  calamity;  but  this  new  stroke  of  fate  is  more  than  I 
can  bear." 

As  she  spoke,  the  conflagration  evidently  increased.    The  sky  was 

illumined  by  the  red  reflection  of  the  flames;  and  as  the  party  hurried 

forward  to  a  rising  ground,  whence  a  better  view  could  be  obtained  of 

the  spectacle,  they  saw  the  dark  walls  of  the  ancient  mansion  appa- 

.    rently  wrapped  in  the  devouring  element. 

"Let  us  hasten  thither,"  cried  Viviana,  distractedly. 

"I  and  Guy  Fawkes  will  fly  there,"  replied  the  young  merchant, 
"  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  our  power.  But,  flrst,  let  me  convey 
you  to  the  cave." 

More  dead  than  alive,  Viviana  suffered  herself  to  be  borne  in  that 
direction.  Making  his  way  over  every  impediment,  Chetham  soon 
reached  the  excavation;  and  depositing  his  lovely  burden  upon  the 
stone  couch,  and  leaving  her  in  charge  of  the  priest,  he  hurried  with 
Guy  Fawkes  towards  the  hall. 

On  arriving  at  the  termination  of  the  avenue,  they  found,  to  their 
great  relief,  that-  it  was  not  the  main  structure,  but  an  outbuilding 
which  was  in  flames,  and  from  its  situation  the  young  merchant  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  stables.  As  soon  as  they  made  this  discovery,  tljey 
slackened  their  pace,  lacing  apprehensive,  from  the  shouts  and  otlier 
sounds  that  reached  them,  that  some  hostile  party  might  be  among  the 
assemblage.  Crossing  the  drawbridge — which  was  fortunately  lowered 
— they  were  about  to  shape  their  course  towards  the  stables,  which  lay 
at  the  further  side  of  the  hall,  when  they  perceived  the  old  steward, 
^eydocke,  standing  at  the  doorway  and  wringing  his  hands  in  distrac- 
^^ff'  ^umphrey  Chetham  immediately  called  to  \\im. 

^  sjiould  know  that  voice!"  cried  the  old  man,  stev^vu^  I'OtYi^x^. 
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"Ahl  Mr.  Chetham,  is  it  you?  You  are  arrived  at  a  sad  time,  sir— a 
sad  time — ^to  see  the  old  house,  where  I  have  dwelt,  man  and  boy,  sixty 
years  and  more,  in  flames.  But  one  calamity  has  trodden  upon  the 
heels  of  another.  Ever  since  Sir  William  departed  for  Holywell  no- 
thing has  gone  right — ^nothing  whatever.  First  the  house  was  searched 
by  iSe  pursuivant  and  his  gang;  then  my  young  mistress  disappeared; 
then  it  was  rifled  by  these  plunderers ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  it  is  on 
fire,  and  will  speedily  be  burnt  to  the  ground." 

''  Say  not  so,"  repUed  the  young  merchant.  '*  The  flames  have  not 
yet  reached  the  hall;  and  if  exertion  is  used,  they  may  be  extinguished 
without  further  mischief" 

<*  Let  those  who  have  kindled  them  extinguish  them,"  replied  Hey- 
docke,  sullenly.    ''  I  will  not  raise  hand  more." 

"  Who  are  the  incendiaries?"  demanded  Fawkes. 

"  The  pursuivant  and  his  myrmidons,"  replied  Heydocke.  "They 
came  here  to-night;  and  after  ransacking  the  house  under  pretence  of 
procuring  further  evidence  against  my  master,  and  carrying  off  every- 
thing valuable  they  could  collect — opiate,  jewels,  ornaments,  money,  and 
even  wearing  apparel — they  ended  by  locking  up  all  the  servants — 
except  mysdf,  who  managed  to  elude  theii  vigUance — ^in  the  cellar,  and 
settmg  Are  to  the  stables." 

"  Wretches!"  exclaimed  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  Wretches  indeed!"  repeated  the  steward.  **  But  this  is  not  all  the 
villany  they  contemplate.  I  had  concealed  myself  in  the  storeroom 
under  a  heap  of  lumber,  and  in  searching  for  me  they  chanced  upon  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder " 

"  Well !"  interrupted  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  Well,  sir,"  pursued  Heydocke,  "  1  heard  the  pursuivant  remark  to 
one  of  his  comrades, '  This  is  a  lucky  discovery.  If  we  can't  find  the 
steward,  well  blow  him  and  the  old  house  to  the  devil.'  Just  then 
some  one  came  to  teU  him  I  was  hidden  in  the  stables,  and  the  whole 
troop  adjourned  thither.  But  being  balked  of  their  prey,  I  suppose 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  way  you  perceive." 

"  No  doubt,"  rejoined  Himiphrey  Chetham.  "  But  they  shall  bitterly 
me  it.    I  will  myself  represent  the  aSkir  to  the  commissioners." 

"  It  will  be  useless,"  groaned  Heydocke.  "  There  is  no  law  to  protect 
the  property  of  a  Catholic." 

"  Where  is  the  barrel  of  gunpowder?"  asked  Guy  Fawkes,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  idea. 

"  The  villains  took  it  with  them  when  they  quitted  the  storeroom," 
replied  the  steward;  "  I  suppose  they  have  got  it  in  the  yard." 

"  They  have  lighted  a  fire  which  shall  be  quenched  with  their  blood," 
rejoined  Fawkes,  fiercely.    "  Follow  me.    I  may  need  you  both." 

So  saying,  he  darted  off,  and  turning  the  comer,  came  in  front  of  the 
bla^g  pUe.    Occupying  one  side  of  a  large  quadrangular  court,  the 
stables  were  wholly  disconnected  with  the  hall ;  and  though  the  fire 
burnt  furiously,  yet,  as  the  wind  carried  the  fiames  and  sparks  in  a 
contrary  direction,  it  was  possible  the  latter  building  might  escape  if 
due  precaution  were  taken.    So  far,  however,  from  this  being  tlie  casft, 
it  seemed  the  ohjeet  of  the  byatandera  to  assist  the  progre&s  oi  ^^^ 
coniagration.    Several  horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  had  beeu  remove 
Aan  iAe  stable,  and  placed  within  an  open  cowhouse.    To  t\i©ae  ^^2 
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Fawkes  called  Chetham's  attention,  and  desired  him  and  the  old 
steward  to  secure  some  of  l^em.  Hastily  giving  directions  to  Hey- 
docke,  the  joiing  merchant  obeyed, — sprang  on  the  back  of  the  nearest 
coarser,  and,  seizing  the  bridles  of  two  others,  rode  off  with  them.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Heydocke,  and  one  steed  only  was  leffc.  Such 
waa  l&e  collusion  and  clamour  preyailing  around,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding passed  unnoticed. 

Guy  Fawkes,  meanwhile,  enBconcing  himself  behind  the  court-gate, 
looked  about  for  the  barrel  of  gunpowder.  For  some  time  he  could 
discoYcr  no  trace  of  it.  At  length,  beneath  a  shed,  not  &r  from  him, 
he  perceived  a  soldier  seated  upon  a  small  cask,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  the  object  he  was  in  search  of.  So  intent  was  the  man  upon  the 
spectacle  before  him,  that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy;  and  creeping  noiselessly  up  to  him,  Guy  Fawkes  felled  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  blow  from  the  heavy  butt-end  of  his  petronel. 
The  action  was  not  perceived  by  the  others;  and  carrying  the  cask  out 
of  the  yard,  Fawkes  burst  in  the  lid,  and  ascertained  that  the  contents 
were  what  they  had  been  represented.  He  then  glanced  around,  to  see 
how  he  could  best  execute  his  purpose. 

On  the  top  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  stables  he  beheld  the  pursuivant, 
with  three  or  four  soldiers,  giving  directions  and  issuing  orders. 
Another  and  lower  wall,  forming  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  built  on  the  edge  of  the  moat,  approached  the  scene  of  the  &:e; 
and  on  this  Guy  Fawkes,  with  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  his 
shoulder,  mounted.  Concealing  himself  behind  a  tree  which  over- 
shadowed it,  he  watched  a  favourable  moment  for  his  enterprise. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.    Prompted  by  some  undefinable  feeling, 
which  caused  him  to  rush  upon  his  destruction,  the  pursuivant  ven- 
tured upon  the  roof  of  the  stables,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions. 
No   sooner  did  this  occur,  than  Guy  Fawkes  dashed  forward,  and 
hurled  the  barrel  with  fdl  his  force  into  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
throvdng  himself  at  the  same  moment  into  the  moat.    The  explosion 
was  instantaneous  and  tremendous — so  loud  as  to  be  audible  even  under 
the  water.   Its  effects  were  terrible.    The  bodies  of  the  pursuivant  and 
his  companions  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  carried  to  tiie  further  side  of 
the  moat.    Of  those  standing  before  the  building  several  were  destroyed, 
and  aU  more  or  less  injured.    The  walls  were  thrown  down  by  the 
concussion,  and  the  roof  and  its  fiery  fragments  projected  into  the 
moat.    An  effectual  stop  was  put  to  the  co^agration ;  and  when  Guy 
Fawkes  rose  to  the  boiling  and  agitated  surface  of  the  water,  the 
flames  were  entirely  extinguished.    Hearmg  groans  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  moat,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  blazing  beams  which 
were  hissing  near  him;  and  snatching  up  a  still  burning  fragment, 
hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,    in  the  blackened  and  muti- 
lated object  that  met  his  gaze,  he  recognised  the  pursuivant.    The 
dying  wretch  also  recognised  him,  and  attempted  to  speak;  but  in 
vain — ^his  tongue  refiised  its  office,  and  with  a  horrible  attempt  at  arti- 
culation he  expired. 
^Jarmed  hy  the  explosion,  the*  domestics — ^who,  it  has  already  been 
J^^ptjoned,  were  con&ied  in  the  cellar— were  rendered  so  desperate  by 
^^T^  ff*^  ^^^-^  contrired  to  break  out  of  th«i  piiaoTv,  wA  Twm 
^^^°^  ^  ^o  0table$  to  oBoeriahi  the  caTuwa£th»tepotU  liw^iVo^ 
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them  to  aasist  the  sufferers,  whose  dreadM  gitwns  awakened  some 
feelings  of  compimction  in  his  iron  breast,  Guy  Fawkes  caught  the 
steed — ^which  had  broken  its  bridle  and  rushed  off,  and  now  stood 
shiyering,  shaking,  and  drenched  in  moisture  near  the  drawbridge — 
and,  mounting  it,  galloped  towards  the  cave. 

At  its  entrance,  he  was  met  by  Humphrey  Chetham  and  Oldcome^ 
who  eagerly  inquired  what  had  happened. 

Guy  Fawkes  briefly  explained. 

"It  is  the  hand  of  Heaven  manifested  by  your  arm,  my  son,"  ob- 
served the  priest.  "Would  that  it  had  stricken  the  tyrant  and 
apostate  prince  by  whom  our  church  is  persecuted !  But  his  turn  will 
speedily  arrive." 

"Peace,  father  I**  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  sternly. 

"I  do  not  lament  the  fate  of  the  pursuivant,"  observed  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham ;  "  but  this  is  a  frightful  waste  of  human  life — and  in  such  a  cause !" 

"It  is  the  cause  of  Heaven,  young  sir,**  rejoined  the  priest,  angrily. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  returned  Chetham;  "  and,  but  for  my  devotion 
to  Yiviana,  I  would  have  no  further  share  in  it.** 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  leave  us,  if  you  think  proper,"  retorted  the 
priest,  coldly. 

"  Nay,  say  not  so,  father,*'  interposed  Viviana,  who  had  been  an  un- 
observ^  listener  to  the  foregoing  discourse.  "  You  owe  your  life — 
your  liberty  to  Mr.  Chetham." 

"  TYue,  daughter,**  replied  the  priest.  "  I  have  been  too  hasty,  and 
entreat  his  forgiveness." 

"  You  have  it,  reverend  sir,"  rejoined  the  young  merchant.  "  And 
now,  Master  Heydocke,**  he  added,  turning  to  the  steward,  "  you  may 
return  to  the  hall  with  safety.  No  one  will  molest  you  more,  and 
your  presence  may  be  needed.** 

"  But  my  young  mistress "  said  Heydocke. 

"  I  am  setting  out  for  Holywell,  to  join  my  father,"  replied  Viviana. 
"You  will  receive  our  instructions  from  that  place.** 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  old  man,  bowing  respectfully.  "  Heaven 
shield  us  from  further  misfortune!*' 

Humphrey  Chetham  having  assisted  Viviana  into  the  saddle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  having  moimted,  they  took  the  road  to  Chester, 
while  Heydocke  returned  to  Ordsall  HaU. 


CHAPTEB  X.— ^H£  PILORIHAOB  TO  iAIKT  WIinFnED*S  WELL. 

Easlt  on  the  following  morning,  the  party,  who  had  ridden  hard,  and 
had  paused  only  for  a  short  time  at  Knutsford  to  rest  their  steeds,  ap- 
proached the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Chester.  Skirting  ita 
high,  and  then  partly  fortified  walls,  above  which  appeared  the  massive 
tower  of  the  venerable  cathedral,  they  passed  through  the  east  gate ; 
and  proceeding  along  the  street  deriving  its  name  from  that  entrance, 
were  about  to  halt  before  the  door  of  a  large  hostel,  called  the  Saint 
Werbnrgh,  when,  to  their  great  surpriae,  thej  perceived  Cateaby  "d^AXi^ 
townrds  them, 

'^ithoaghtlconldnot  be  mistaken,"  cried  the  latter,  aa  \v(i  ^tcv 
wsad  galuted  Vivima,    "J  was  about  to  set  out  fox  ^ancVie^'^ 
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with  a  despatch  to  jou  from  your  father,  Miss  Hadcliffe,  when  this 
most  miexpected  and  fortunate  encounter  spares  me  the  journey.  But 
may  I  ask  why  I  see  you  here,  and  thus  attended?"  he  added,  glancing 
uneasily  at  Humphrey  Chetham. 

A  few  words  from  Father  Oldcome  explained  all.  Cateshy  affected 
to  hend  his  brow,  and  appear  concerned  at  the  relation.  But  he  could 
scarcely  repress  his  satisfaction. 

"  Sir  William  Kaddiffe  must  join  us  now,"  he  whispered  to  the 
priest. 

"  He  must — ^he  shall,"  replied  Oldcome,  in  the  same  tone. 

**  Your  father  wishes  you  to  join  him  at  Holt,  Miss  Raddiffe,"  re- 
marked Cateshy,  turning  to  her,  **  whence  the  pilgrimage  starts  to- 
morrow for  Saint  WinSred's  Well.  There  are  already  nearly  thirty 
devout  persons  assembled.  Among  them  are  Sir  Eyerard  and  Lady 
I^igby,  the  Lady  Anne  Vaux  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Brooksby;  Mr.  Am- 
brose Rookwood  and  his  wife;  the  two  Winters,  Tresham,  Wright, 
Fathers  Garnet  and  Fisher,  and  many  others,  in  all  probability  un- 
known to  you.  The  procession  started  ten  days  ago  from  Gothurst,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Sir  Everard  Digby*s  residence,  and  proceeded  thence 
by  slow  stages  to  Norbrook  and  Haddington,  at  each  of  which  houses 
a  halt  was  made.  Yesterday  it  reached  Holt,  and  starts,  as  I  have 
.just  told  you,  to-morrow  for  Holywell.  If  so  disposed,  you  will  be  able 
to  attend  it." 

"I  will  gladly  do  so,"  replied  Viviana.  "And  since  I  find  it 
is  not  necessary  to  hurry  forward,  I  will  rest  myself  for  a  short 
time  here." 

So  saying,  she  dismounted,  and  the  whole  party  entered  the  hostel. 
Viviana  withdrew  to  seek  a  short  repose,  and  glance  over  her  father*s 
letter,  while  Cateshy,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Oldcome,  were  engaged  in 
deep  consultation.  Humphrey  Chetham,  perceiving  that  his  attend- 
ance was  no  further  required,  and  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  Cateshy, — ^for  whom  he  also  entertained  a  similar  aver- 
sion,— prepared  to  return.  And  when  Viviana  made  her  appearance, 
he  advanced  to  bid  her  farewell. 

"  I  can  be  of  no  further  service  to  you,  Viviana,"  he  said,  in  a 
mournful  tone;  "  and  as  my  presence  might  be  as  unwelcome  to  your 
father,  as  it  seems  to  be  to  others  of  your  friends,  I  will  now  take  my 
leave." 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Chetham,"  she  replied.  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  op- 
pose your  departure;  for,  much  as  I  grieve  to  lose  you — and  that  I  do 
so  these  tears  will  testify, — I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  best.  I  owe  you 
ttiuch — more,  far  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  It  would  be  unworthy 
in  me,  and  unfair  to  you,  to  say  that  I  do  not,  and  shall  not  ever,  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  you;  that,  next  to  my  father,  there  is  no  one 
whom  I  regard — nay,  whom  I  love  so  much." 

"Love,  Viviana!" echoed  the  young  merchant,  trembling. 

"  Love,  Mr.  Chetham,"  she  continued,  turning  very  pale,  "  since  you 
compel  me  to  repeat  the  word.    I  avow  it  boldly, — ^because" — and 
:f'^J  T^^c^  ^^itered, — ''/ would  not  have  you  suppose  me  ungrateful, 
''T^/^^  ^JEjerer  can  be  yours." 

'J  Aa^^^^^^'^P^  ^  dissuade  you  from  the  iat&\  dfe\ftTm\ft».\.\oa 
^oraiec/  of  burying  your  charms  in  a  cVoValet,*'  t^^qyor^ 
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flumphrey  Chetham.    "But,  oh!  if  you  do  love  me,  why  condemn 
yourself — ^why  condemn  me  to  hopeless  misery?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  replied  Viviana.  "  Because  you  are  not  of 
my  faith :  and  because  I  never  will  wed  a  heretic." 

"  I  am  answered,"  replied  the  young  merchant,  sadly. 

"Mr.  Chetham,"  interposed  Oldcome,  who  had  approached  them 
unperceived,  "  it  is  in  your  power  to  change  Viviana's  determination 
by  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  Then  it  will  remain  unaltered,"  replied  Chetham,  firmly. 

"  And  if  Mr.  Chetham  would  consent  to  this  proposal,  /would  not," 
said  Viviana.  "  Farewell,"  she  added,  extending  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  "  Do  not  let  us  prolong  an  interview  so 
painful  to  us  both.  The  best  wish  I  can  desire  for  you  is,  that  we  may 
never  meet  again." 

Without  another  word,  and  without  hazarding  a  look  at  the  object 
of  his  affections,  Chetham  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Manchester. 

"  Daughter,"  observed  Oldcome,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  "  I  cannot 
too  highly  approve  of  your  conduct,  or  too  warmly  applaud  the  mastery 
you  d&piay  over  your  feelings.    But "    And  he  hesitated. 

"  But  what,  father?"  cried  Viviana  eagerly.  "  Do  you  think  I  have 
done  wrong  in  dismissing  him?" 

"  By  no  means,  dear  daughter,"  replied  the  priest  "  You  have  acted 
most  discreetly.  But  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  urge  you — nay,  implore 
you  not  to  tsdke  the  veil,  but  rather  to  bestow  your  hand  upon  some 
Catholic  gentleman " 

"  Such  as  Mr.  Catesby,"  interrupted  Viviana,  glancing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  individual  she  mentioned,  who  was  watching  them  narrowly 
from  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Catesby,"  repeated  Oldcome,  affecting  not  to  notice  the 
scornful  emphasis  laid  on  the  name;  "  none  more  fitting  could  be 
found — ^none  more  worthy  of  you.  Our  church  has  not  a  more  zealous 
servant  and  upholder  than  he;  and  he  will  be  at  once  a  father  and  a 
husband  to  you.  Such  a  union  would  be  highly  profitable  to  our  re- 
ligion. And,  though  it  is  well  for  those  whose  hearts  are  burdened 
with  affliction,  and  who  are  unable  to  render  any  active  service  to  their 
&ith,  to  retire  from  the  world,  it  behoves  every  sister  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  support  it  at  a  juncture  like  the  present,  by  any  sacrifice  of 
personal  feeling." 

"  Urge  me  no  more,  father,"  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  "  I  will  make 
every  sacrifice  for  my  religion  consistent  with  principle  and  feeling. 
But  I  will  not  make  tiiis.  Neither  am  I  required  to  make  it.  And  I 
beg  you  will  entreat  Mr.  Catesby  to  desist  from  further  importunity." 

Oldcome  bowed  and  retired.  Nor  was  another  syllable  exchanged 
between  them  prior  to  their  departure. 

Crossing  the  old  bridge  over  the  Dee,  then  defended  at  eacTaL  eitte- 

mity  by  a  gate  and  tower,  the  party  took  the  road  to  Holt,  'wYvetft  ^c^ 

anired  in  about  an  hour.    The  recent  conversation  had  thxoynv  «ii  t< 

nraintorer  tbem,  which  was  not  removed  durim?  tho  iniiTTxc^v      ^«!> 

^aal/jr  taciturn,  as  has  already  be^n  ro^^l/T^^      30^™^y-     ^^' 

g^i^  and  more  thou^^tbll\^^^^^^\  ^^^  ^^W^^a  ^^^ 

^^vf  Viviana,  he  did  not  voluZ^J^^^'  *^^  thoughi  lie  Toaie  \>Y 

"«^eer  a  remark,  and  scarcely  «e^ 
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conscious  of  her  presence.  Catesby  and  Oldcome  kept  aloof,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  little  town  which  formed  their  des- 
tination, that  the  former  galloped  forward,  and  striking  into  the  path 
on  the  right,  begged  Yiviana  to  follow  him.  A  turn  in  the  road  shortly 
afterwards  showed  them  a  large  mansion  screened  by  a  grove  of  bi^ch- 
trees. 

"  That  is  the  house  to  which  we  are  going,"  observed  Catesby. 

And  as  he  spoke,  they  approached  a  lodge,  the  gates  of  which  being 
opened  by  an  attendant,  admitted  them  to  the  avenue. 

Yiviana's  heart  throbbed  with  delight  at  the  anticipated  meeting 
with  her  father;  but  she  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  anxiety  at  the 
distressing  intelligence  she  had  to  impart  to  him.  As  she  drew  near 
the  house  she  perceived  him  walking  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees 
with  two  other  persons ;  and  quickening  her  pace,  sprang  from  her 
steed,  and  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  was  in  his  arms. 

"  Why  do  I  see  you  here  so  unexpectedly,  my  dear  child?"  cried  Sir 
William  Radclifie,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  which 
her  sudden  appearance  occasioned  him.  "  Mr.  Catesby  only  left  this 
morning,  charged  with  a  letter  entreating  you  to  set  out  without  delay 
— and  now  I  behold  you!    What  has  happened?" 

Yiviana  then  recounted  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few  days. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  replied  Sir  William,  in  a  desponding  tone.  "  Our 
oppressors  will  never  cease  till  they  have  driven  us  to  desperation!" 

*'  They  will  not !"  rejoined  a  voice  behind  him.  "  Well  may  we  ex- 
claim with  the  prophet — '  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt 
not  hear?  Shall  I  cry  out  to  thee,  suffering  violence,  and  thou  wilt  not 
save?  Why  hast  thou  showed  me  iniquity  and  grievance,  to  see 
rapine  and  iigustice  before  me?  Why  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  do 
imjust  things,  and  boldest  thy  peace  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the 
man  that  is  more  just  than  himself?* " 

Looking  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  Yiviana  beheld  a  man 
in  a  priestly  garb,  whose  countenance  struck  her  forcibly.  He  was 
rather  imder  the  middle  height,  of  a  slight,  spare  figure,  and  in  age 
might  be  about  fifty.  His  features,  A^ch  in  youth  must  have  been 
pleasing,  if  not  handsome,  and  which  were  still  regular,  were  pale  and 
emaciated;  but  his  eye  was  dark  and  of  unusual  brilliancy.  A  single 
glance  at  this  person  satisfied  her  it  was  Father  Garnet,  the  provincial 
of  the  English  Jesuits;  nor  was  she  mistaken  in  the  supposition. 

Of  this  remarkable  person,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  main 
events  of  the  history  about  to  be  related,  it  may  be  proper  to  ofifer  some 
preliminary  account.    Bom  at  Nottingham  in  1554,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  of  obscure  parentage,  Henry  Garnet  was  ori^ally 
destined  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  educated,  with  a  view  to  taking 
orders,  at  Winchester  school,  whence  it  was  intended  he  should  be  re- 
moved in  due  course  to  Oxford.    But  the  design  was  never  carried  into 
effect.    Influenced  by  motives,  into  which  it  is  now  scarcely  worth 
while  to  inquire,  and  which  have  been  contested  by  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  G«met  proceeded  from  Winchester  to  London, 
where  he  engaged  himself  as  corrector  of  the  press  to  a  printer  of  law 
^olasf,  named  Tottel;  and  in  this  capacity  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
;^^^  Coke  and  Chief  Justice  Popham,  one  of  w\iouv  w«a  alteCTrocds 
^  f^e  leading  counsel  agwist  him,  and  the  othet  \ua  ixxiSLis^    iiS\KK 
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oontiimiDg  in  thU  employment  fbr  two  yean,  daring  which  he  had  me- 
ditated a  change  in  hu  religion,  he  went  abroad;  and  travelling  first  to 
Kadrid  and  then  to  Borne,  aaw  enough  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  to 
confirm  his  resolution,  and  in  1575  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit. 
Pursuing  his  studies  with  the  utmost  xeal  and  ardour  at  the  Jesuits' 
ColU^  under  the  celebrated  Bellarmine,  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
CUvius,  he  made  inoh  progress,^  that,  upon  the  indisposition  of  the 
Utter,  he  was  able  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair.  Nor  was  he  less 
skilled  in  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  divinity;  and  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  waa  so  profound,  that  he  taught  it  publicly  in  the  Koman 
achools. 

To  an  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  religion  he  had  espoused. 
Garnet  added  great  powers  of  persuasion  and  eloquence— a  combination 
of  qualities  well  fitting  him  for  the  office  of  a  missionary  priest;  and 
undismayed  by  the  dangers  he  would  have  to  encounter,  and  eager  to 
propagate  his  doctrines,  he  solicited  to  be  sent  on  this  errand  to  his  own 
country.  At  the  instance  of  Eather  Persons,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  mission  in  1 586,  and  secretly  landed  in  England  in  the  same 
year.  Braving  every  danger,  and  shrinking  from  no  labour,  he  sought 
on  aU  hands  to  make  proselytes  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  sustain  the 
wavering  courage  of  its  professors.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  im- 
^isonment  of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  being  raised  to  that  impor- 
tant post,  he  was  enabled  to  extend  his  sphere  of  action;  and  redou- 
bling hia  exertions  in  consequence,  he  so  well  discharged  his  duties, 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  him  that  the  Catholic  party  was  kept 
together  during  the  fierce  persecutions  of  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
leign. 

Compelled  to  personate  various  characters,  as  he  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  Garnet  had  acquired  a  remarkable  fscility  for  disguise; 
and  such  was  his  address  and  courage,  that  he  not  unfrequently  imposed 
upon  the  very  officers  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Up  to  the  period  of 
Elizabeth's  demise,  he  had  escaped  arrest;  and,  though  involved  in  the 
treasonable  intrigue  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  other  conspiracies, 
he  procured  a  general  pardon  under  the  great  seal.  His  office  and 
profession  naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  chief  Catholic 
lamUies  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  he  maintained  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  them,  by  means  of  his  various  agents  and 
emissaries.  The  great  object  of  his  life  being  the  restoration  of  the 
fidlen  religion,  to  accomplish  this,  as  he  conceived,  great  and  desirable 
end,  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  any  means,  however  violent  and  ob- 
noxious. When,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  Catesby  revealed  to 
him  hia  dark  designs,  so  far  from  discouraging  him,  all  Garnet  coun- 
selled waa  caution.  Having  tested  the  disposition  of  the  wealthier 
Bomanists  to  rise  against  Aeir  oppressors,  and  finding  a  general  in- 
surrection, as  haa  before  been  stated,  impracticable,  he  gave  every  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  the  conspiracy  forming  among  the 
more  desperate  and  discontented  of  the  party.  At  his  instigation,  the 
present  pilgrimage  to  St.  Winifred's  Well  was  undertaken,  in  the  hope 
that,  when  so  large  a  body  of  the  Catholics  were  collected  together, 
some  additional  aid  to  the  prcject  might  be  obtained. 

Oaa  of  the  most  myateriouB  and  inexplicable  poTtiona  of  0«rrL^V% 
butoiyria  tb&t  relating  to  Aane  Faux.    This  lady,  the  daa^\iX«  ^ 
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Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  a  rigid  Catholic  nobleman,  and  one  of 
Garnet's  earliest  patrons  and  friends,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
1595,  attached  herself  to  his  fortunes — accompanied  him  in  all  his 
missions — shared  all  his  privations  and  dangers — and,  regardless  of 
calumny  or  reproach,  devoted  herself  entirely  to  his  service.  What  is 
not  less  singular,  her  sister,  who  had  married  a  Catholic  gentleman 
named  Brooksby,  became  his  equally  zealous  attendant.  Their  en- 
thusiasm produced  a  similar  effect  on  Mr.  Brooksby;  and  wherever 
Garnet  went,  all  three  accompanied  him. 

By  his  side,  on  the  present  occasion,  stood  Sir  Everard  Digby. 
Accounted  one  of  the  handsomest,  ^  most  accomplished,  and  best- 
informed  men  of  his  time,  Sir  Everard,  at  the  period  of  this  history 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  married,  when  scarcely  sixteen, 
Maria,  heiress  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Mulshoe,  with 
whom  he  obtained  a  large  fortune,  and  the  magnificent  estate  of 
Gothurst  or  Gaythurst,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Ejoighted  by  James 
the  First  at  Belvoir  Castle,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London, 
Bigby,  who  had  once  formed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
the  court,  had  of  late  in  a  great  degree  retired  from  it.  *'  Notwith- 
standing," writes  Father  Greenway,  "  that  he  had  dwelt  much  in  the 
queen's  court,  and  was  in  the  way  of  obtaining  honours  and  distinc- 
tion by  his  graceful  manners  and  rare  parts,  he  chose  rather  to  bear 
the  cross  with  the  persecuted  Catholics,  et  vivere  abjectus  in  domo 
Domini,  than  to  sail  through  the  pleasures  of  a  palace  and  the  pros- 
perities of  the  world,  to  the  shipwreck  of  his  conscience  and  the  de<- 
struction  of  his  soul."  Having  only  when  he  completed  his  minority 
professed  the  Catholic  religion,  he  became  deeply  concerned  at  its 
fallen  state,  and  his  whole  thoughts  were  bent  upon  its  restoration. 
This  change  in  feding  was  occasioned  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by 
Garnet,  by  whom  his  conversion  had  been  accomplished. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  was  richly  ^ttired  in  a  black  velvet  doublet  with 
sleeves  slashed  with  white  satin,  and  wore  a  short  mantle  of  the  same 
material,  similarly  lined.  He  had  the  enormous  trunk  hose  heretofore 
mentioned  as  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  costume  of  the  period, 
and  wore  black  velvet  shoes,  ornamented  with  white  roses.  An  ample 
ruff  encircled  his  throat.  Wis  hat  was  steeple-crowned,  and  somewhat 
broader  in  the  leaf  than  was  ordinarily  worn,  and  shaded  with  a  plume 
of  black  feathers.  His  hair  was  raven-black,  and  he  wore  a  pointed 
beard  and  moustaches.  His  figure  was  tall  and  stately,  and  his 
features  grave  and  finely  formed. 

By  this  time  the  group  had  been  joined  by  the  others,  and  a  friendly 
greeting  took  place.  Guy  Fawkes  was  presented  by  Catesby  to  Sir 
William  Radcliffe  and  Sir  Everard  Digby.  To  Garnet  he  required  no 
introduction,  and  Father  Oldcome  was  known  to  all.  After  a  little 
frirther  conversation,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  house  which  belonged 
to  a  Welsh  Catholic  genUeman  named  Griffiths,  who,  though  absent 
at  the  time,  had  surrendered  it  to  the  use  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  and 
his  friends. 

On  their  entrance,  Viviana  was  introduced  by  her  father  to  Lady 
J^js;brf   who  presided  as  hostess,  and  welcomed  her  with  great  cor- 
irf^^i}^'     ^'^**^*  ^^  then  conducted  to  her  own  room,  'wVi'etft  daa  Njaa 
i>eGcmjr  joined  by  Sir  WilUam,  and  they  remamed  cYoaele^  Xo^Awa 
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tin  summoned  to  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  At  the  table,  which 
was  most  Ihospitablj  served,  Yiyiana  found,  in  addition  to  her  former 
companions,  a  large  assemblage,  to  most  of  whom  she  was  a  stranger, 
consisting  of  Anne  Vaux,  Mr.  Brooksby  and  his  wife,  Ambrose  Book- 
wood,  the  brothers  Winter,  the  two  Wrights,  Rrancis  Tresham, — per- 
sons of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  particular  mention  here- 
after,— and  several  others,  in  all  amounting  to  thirty. 

The  meal  over,  the  company  dispersed,  and  Yiviana  and  her  father, 
passing  through  an^open  window,  wandered  forth  upon  a  beautiful  and 
sprea^ng  lawn,  and  thence  under  the  shade  of  the  beech-trees.  They 
bad  not  been  long  here,  anxiously  conferring  on  recent  events,  when 
they  perceived  Garnet  and  Catesby  approaclnng. 

"  Father,  dear  father!"  cried  Yiviana,  hastily,  "  I  was  about  to  warn 
you;  but  I  have  not  time  to  do  so  now.  A  dark  and  dangerous  plot  is 
in  agitation  to  restore  our  religion.  Mr.  Catesby  is  anxious  to  league 
you  with  it.    Do  not— do  not  yield  to  his  solicitations!" 

**  Fear  nothing  on  that  score,  Yiviana,"  replied  Sir  William ;  "  I  have 
already  perplexities  enow,  without  adding  to  them." 

"  I  will  leave  you,  then,"  she  replied.  Ajid,  as  soon'as  the  others  came 
up,  she  made  an  excuse  for  withdrawing,  and  returned  to  the  house. 
The  window  of  her  chamber  conunanded  the  avenue,  and  she  watched 
the  group  from  it.  They  remained  for  a  long  time  pacing  up  and  down, 
in  earnest  conversation.  By-and-by,  they  were  joined  by  Oldcome 
and  Fawkes.  Then  came  a  third  party,  consisting  of  the  Winters 
and  Wrights;  and,  lastly.  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  Tresham  swelled 
the  list. 

The  assemblage  was  then  harangued  by  Catesby,  and  the  most  pro- 
found attention  was  paid  to  his  address.  Yiviana  kept  her  eye  fixed 
upon  her  father's  countenance,  and  from  its  changing  expression  in- 
ferred the  effect  produced  upon  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech, 
the  assemblage  separated  in  little  groups;  and  she  perceived  with  great 
uneasiness,  &&t  Father  Garnet  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  her 
father,  and  led  him  away.  Some  time  elapsed,  and  neither  of  them  re- 
appeared. 
"  My  warning  was  in  vain;  he  has  joined  them !"  she  exclaimed. 
**  No,  Yiviana!"  cried  her  father's  voice  behind  her.  "  I  have  not 
joined  them.    Nor  shall  I  do  so." 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

Neither  of  them  was  aware  that  they  were  overheard  by  Garnet,  who 
had  noiselessly  followed  Sir  William  into  the  room,  and  muttered  to 
himself— "For  all  this,  he  shall  join  the  plot,  and  she  shall  wed 
Catesby." 

Coughing   slightly,  to  announce  his  presence,  and  apologising  to 
Yiviana  for  the  intrusion,  he  told  her  he  came  to  confess  her  previously 
to  the  celebration  of  mass,  which  woidd  take  place  that  evening,  in  a 
small  chapel  in  the  house.    Wholly  obedient  to  the  command  of  her 
spiritual  advisers,  Yiviana  instantly  signified  her  assent;  and  her  father 
having  withdrawn,  she  laid  open  the  inmost  secrets  of  her  lieailt^  ^X\^ 
Jesuit.    Severely  reprobating  her  love  for  a  heretic,  before  Vve  Nyav3^^ 
gtvB  ber  absolution.  Garnet  enjoined  her,  as  a  penance,  to  "wa\k.\>'aiX%" 
i&t?/  lo  tbeHoljr  Well  on  tlw  morrow,  and  to  make  a  costVy  oSensv^^ 
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the  sbriuo  of  the  saJbat.  Compliance  being  promised  to  his  iqjunctionsy 
he  pronounced  the  absolution  and  departed. 

Soon  after  this,  mass  was  celebrated  bj  Garnet,  and  the  sacrament 
administered  to  the  assemblage. 

An  hour  before  daybreak,  the  party  again  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
where  matins  were  performed;  after  which,  the  female  devotees,  who 
were  clothed  in  snow-white  woollen  robes  with  white  sleeves  and  hoods, 
and  having  large  black  crosses  woven  in  front,  retired  for  a  short  time, 
and  re-appeared  with  their  feet  bared  and  hair  unbound.  Each  had  a 
large  rosary  attached  to  the  cord  that  bound  her  waist. 

Catesby  thought  Yiviana  luid  never  appeared  so  lovely  as  in  this 
garb;  and  as  he  gazed  at  her  white  and  delicately  formed  feet,  her 
small  roimded  ankles,  her  dark  and  abundant  tresses  falling  in  showers 
almost  to  the  ground,  he  became  more  deeply  enamoured  than  ever. 
His  passionate  gaze  was,  however,  unnoticed,  as  the  object  of  it  kept 
her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground.  Lady  Digby,  who  was  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  scarcely  appeared  to  less  advantage;  and,  as  she 
walked  side  by  side  with  Yiviana  in  the  procession,  the  pair  attracted 
imiversal  adnadration  from  all  who  beheld  them. 

Everything  being  at  last  in  readiness,  and  the  order  of  march  fully 
arranged,  two  youthful  choristers  in  surplices,  chanting  a  hymn  to 
Saint  Winiired,  set  forth.  They  were  followed  by  two  men  bearing 
silken  banners,  on  one  of  which  was  displayed  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  whose  shrine  they  were  about  to  visit,  and  on  the  other  a  lamb 
carrying  a  cross;  next  came  Fathers  Oldcome  and  Fisher,  each  sus- 
taining a  large  silver  crucifix ;  next,  Garnet  alone,  in  the  full  habit  ot 
his  order;  next,  the  females,  in  the  attire  before  described,  and  walking 
two  and  ti^o;  next.  Sir  Everazd  Digby  and  Sir  William  Raddiffe;  and 
lastly,  the  rest  of  thepil^^rims,  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  These  were 
all  on  foot.  But  at  tibie  distance  of  fifty  paces  behind  them  rode  Guy 
Fawkes  and  Catesby,  at  the  head  of  twenty  well-armed  and  well- 
mounted  attendants,  intended  to  serve  as  a  guard  in  case  of  need. 

In  such  order,  this  singular  procession  moved  forward  at  a  slow  pace, 
taking  its  course  along  a  secluded  road  leading  to  the  ridge  of  hills  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham  to  Mold,  and  thence,  in 
an  almost  unbroken  chsan,  to  Holywell. 

Along  these  heights,  whence  magnificent  views  were  obtained  of  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  more  distant  ocean,  the  train  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption;  and  though  the  road  selected  was  one 
seldom  traversed,  and  through  a  country  thinly  peopled,  still,  the 
rumour  of  the  pilgrimage  having  gone  abroad,  hundreds  were  stationed 
at  different  points  to  l^hold  it.  Some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
were  occasionally  manifested  by  the  spectators;  but  the  presence  of  the 
large  armed  force  effectually  prevented  interference. 

Whenever  such  a  course  could  be  pursued,  tlie  procession  took  its 

way  over  the  sward.    Still  the  sufferings  of  the  females  were  severe  in 

the  extreme;  and  before  Yiviana  had  proceeded  a  mile^  her  white, 

tender  feet  were  cut  and  bruised  by  the  sharp  flints  over  which  she 

walked;  every  step  she  took  leaving  a  bloody  print  behind  it.    Lady 

■D/g'bjr  waa  in  little  better  condition.    But  such  was  the  zeal  by  which 

^^-^  za  common  with  all  the  other  devotees,  were  MiMna.\«Qi,\SifeTkot  & 

"5r/e  murmur  escaped  them. 
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Piooeeding  in  this  way,  they  reached  at  mid-day  a  small  atone  chapel 
(m  the  summit  of  the  hiU  overlooking  Flas-Newydd,  where  they  halted; 
and  devotions  being  performed,  the  females  bathed  their  lacerated 
limbs  in  a  neighbouring  brook,  after  which  they  were  rubbed  with  a 
coding  and  odorous  ointment.  Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forws^, 
and  bfdting  a  second  time  at  Flas-Isaf,  where  similar  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  observed,  they  rested  for  the  day  at  a  lodging  prepared  for 
their  reception  in  the  vicinity  of  Mold. 

The  night  being  i>assed  in  prayer,  early  in  the  morning  they  com* 
menced  their  march  in  the  same  order  as  before.  When  Viviana  first 
set  her  foot  to  the  ground,  she  felt  as  if  treading  on  hot  iron,  and  the 
pain  she  endured  was  so  excruciating  that  she  could  not  repress  a  cry. 

^  Heed  not  your  sufferings,  dear  daughter,''  observed  Garnet,  com- 
passionately. **  The  waters  of  the  holy  fountain  will  heal  the  wounds 
both  of  soul  and  body." 

Overcoming  her  agony  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  contrived  to  limp 
forward ;  and  the  whole  party  was  soon  afterwards  in  motion.  Halting 
for  two  hours  at  Pentre-Terfyn,  and  again  at  Skcviog,  the  train,  to- 
wards evening,  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  overlooking  Holywell,  at 
the  foot  of  which  could  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  and 
the  roof  of  the  ancient  chapel  erected  over  the  sacred  spring.  At  this 
sig^t,  those  who  were  foremost  in  the  procession  fell  on  their  knees; 
and  the  horsemen,  dismounting,  imitated  their  example.  An  earnest 
supplication  to  Saint  Winifred  was  then  poured  forth  by  Father  Gar- 
net, in  which  all  the  others  joined,  and  a  hymn  in  her  honour  chanted 
by  the  choristers. 

Their  devotions  ended,  the  whole  train  arose,  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  steep  descent.  As  they  entered  the  little  town,  which  owes 
its  name  and  celebrity  to  the  miraculous  spring  rising  within  it,  they 
were  met  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  had  flocked  from  Flint 
and  the  other  neighbouring  places  to  witness  the  ceremonial.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  HolyweU,  holding  their  saintly  patroness  in  the 
deepest  veneration,  viewed  this  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine  as  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect;  while  those  of  the  opposite  faith  were  greatly 
impressed  by  it.  As  the  procession  advanced,  the  crowd  divided 
into  two  lines  to  allow  it  passage;  and  many  fell  on  their  knees 
imploring  a  blessing  from  Garnet,  which  he  in  no  instance  re- 
fused. When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sacred  well,  they  were 
met  by  a  priest,  followed  by  another  small  train  of  pilgrims.  A  Latin 
oration  having  been  pronounced  by  this  priest,  and  replied  to  in  the 
same  language  by  Garnet,  the  train  was  once  more  put  in  motion,  and 
presently  reached  the  ancient  fabric  built  over  the  sacred  fountain. 

The  legend  of  Saint  Winifred  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  she  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Theweth,  one  of  the  chief 
lords  of  Wales.  Devoutly  educateid  by  a  monk  named  Beuno,  who 
afterwards  received  canonization,  she  took  the  veil,  and  retired  to  a 
small  monastery  (the  ruins  of  which  still  exist),  built  by  hex  faXlvet 
near  the  scene  of  her  subsequent  martyrdom.  PersecuteSi  \>y  \ltL^ 
Mddneg^  at  Caradoc,  son  of  Alan,  Prince  of  Wales,  she  Aed  itom\i\xfi 
A.  Mroidlus  noience.   He  foUowed,  and,  inflamed  by  fwy  al  \i«!:  t^ 
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Bistance,  struck  off  her  head.  For  this  atrocity,  the  earth  instantly 
opened  and  swallowed  him  alive;  while  fh)m  the  spot  where  the  head 
had  fallen  gushed  forth  a  fountain  of  unequalled  force  and  purity.  The 
hottom  of  this  miraculous  well  is  strewed  with  pehbles  streaked  with 
red  veins,  in  memory  of  the  virgin  saint  firom  whose  blood  it  sprang. 
On  its  margin  grows  an  odorous  moss,  while  its  gelid  and  translucent 
waters  are  esteemed  a  remedy  for  most  disorders.  Winifred's  career 
did  not  terminate  with  her  decapitation.  Besuscltated  by  the  prayers 
of  Saint  Beuno,  she  lived  many  years  a  life  of  the  utmost  sanctity, 
bearing,  as  a  mark  of  the  miracle  performed  in  her  behalf,  a  narrow 
crimson  circle  roimd  her  throat. 

Passing  the  chapel  adjoining  the  well,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  by  his  mother,  the  pious  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  pil- 
grims came  to  the  swift  dear  stream  rushing  fh)m  the  well.  Instead 
of  ascending  the  steps  leading  to  the  edifice  built  over  the  spring,  they 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  crossing  it,  entered  the  structure  by  a 
doorway  on  the  further  side.  Erected  by  the  Countess  of  Hichmond  at 
the  same  period  as  the  chapel,  this  structure,  quadrangrular  in  form, 
and  of  great  beauty,  consists  of  light  clustered  pillars  and  mouldings, 
supporting  the  most  gorgeous  tracery  and  groining;  the  whole  being 
ornamented  with  sculptured  bosses,  pendent  capitals,  fretwork,  niches, 
and  tabernacles.  In  the  midst  is  a  large  stone  basin,  to  receive  the 
water  of  the  fountain ;  around  whic^  the  procession  now  grouped,  and, 
as  soon  as  aU  were  assembled,  at  the  command  of  Father  Garnet  they 
fell  on  their  knees. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  striking  sight  to  see  this  large  group  prostrated 
around  the  beautiful  fountain,  and  covered  by  the  ancient  structure — 
a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  mingling  with  the  sound 
of  rushing  water.  After  this,  they  all  arose.  A  hymn  was  then 
chanted,  and  votive  offerings  made  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  The 
male  portion  of  the  assemblage  then  followed  Garnet  to  the  chapel, 
where  further  religious  rights  were  performed ;  while  the  female  devo- 
tees, remaining  near  the  fountain,  resigned  themselves  to  the  care  of 
several  attendants  of  their  own  sex,  who,  having  bathed  their  feet  in 
the  water,  applied  some  of  the  fragrant  moss  above  described  to  the 
wounds;  and  such  was  the  faith  of  the  patients,  or  the  virtue  of  the 
application,  that  in  a  short  time  they  all  felt  perfectly  restored,  and 
able  to  join  their  companions  in  the  chapel.  In  this  way  the  evening 
was  spent;  and  it  was  not  until  late  that  they  finished  their  devotions, 
and  departed  to  the  lodgings  provided  for  them  in  the  town. 

Impressed  with  a  strange  superstitious  feeling,  which  he  would 
scarcely  acknowledge  to  himself,  Guy  Fawkes  determined  to  pass  the 
night  near  the  welL  Accordingly,  without  communicating  liis  in^ 
tention  to  his  companions,  he  threw  a  small  knapsack  over  his  shoulder, 
containing  a  change  of  linen  and  a  few  articles  of  attire,  and  proceeded 
thither. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night;  and  as  the  radiance,  streaming 

through  the  thin-clustered   columns  of  the  structure,  lighted  up  its 

fairy  architecture,  and  fell  upon  the  clear  cold  waves  of  the  fountain, 

■rweallnff  the  blood-streaked  pebbles  beneath,  the  effect  was  so  inex- 

gf^^/r  beautiful,  that,  charmed  by  the  sight,  Guy  "EawV^a  Tema:m<fc^ 

^^  //oze  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  as  ii  idscuMX^M 
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the  marvellotts  spring  that  boiled  up  and  sparkled  at  his  feet.  Besolyed 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  bath,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and  plunged 
into  the  well,  'i'he  water  was  cold  as  ice;  but  on  emerging  from  it  he 
felt  wonderfully  refreshed.  Having  dressed  himself,  i^  wrapped  hia 
doak  around  him,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  stone  floor,  placed  the 
knapsack  under  his  head,  and  grasping  a  petronel  in  his  right  hand, 
to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  surprise,  disposed  himself  to  slumber. 

Accustomed  to  a  soldier*s  couch,  he  soon  fell  arieep.  He  had  not 
long  closed  his  eyes  when  he  dreamed  that  from  out  the  well  a  female 
figure,  slight  and  unsubstantial  as  the  element  from  which  she  sprang, 
arose.  She  was  robed  in  A^hat  resembled  a  nun's  garb,  but  so  thm  and 
vapoury  that  the  yery  moonlight  shone  through  it.  From  the  garments 
of  the  figure,  as  weU  as  from  the  crimson  circle  round  her  throat,  he 
Imew  that  it  must  be  the  patroness  of  the  place,  the  sainted  Winifred, 
that  he  beheld.  He  felt  no  terror,  but  the  deepest  awe.  The  arm  of 
the  figure  was  raised,— her  benignant  regards  fixed  upon  him, — ^and,  as 
soon  as  she  gained  the  level  of  Ihe  basin,  she  glided  towards  him. 


CHAFTBR  XI. — THB  TI8IOV. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  Garnet,  who  had  been 
engs^ed  in  earnest  conference  with  Catesby  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  repaired  to  the  sacred  spring  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  within 
it,  and  performing  his  solitary  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  On 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  structure,  he  perceived  Guy  Fawkes  kneel- 
ing beside  the  fountain,  apparently  occupied  in  prayer.  Unwilling  to 
disturb  him,  he  paused.  Finding,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  that  he  did  not  move,  he  advanced  towards  him,  and  was  about 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  very 
extraordinary  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  lips  were  partly 
open,  but  perfectly  motionless,  and  his  eyes,  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets,  were  fixed  upon  the  boiling  waters  of  the  spring.  His  hands 
were  clasped,  and  his  look  altogether  was  that  of  one  whose  faculties 
were  benumbed  by  awe  or  terror. 

Aware  of  the  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  character  of  Fawkes,  Garnet 
had  little  doubt  that,  by  keeping  long  vigil  at  the  fountain,  he  had 
worked  himself  into  such  a  state  of  over-excitement  as  to  imagine  he 
beheld  some  preternatural  appearance;  and  it  was  with  some  curiosity 
that  he  awaited  the  result.  Glancing  in  the  same  direction,  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  well,  but  he  could  discern  nothing  except 
the  glittering  and  blood-streaked  pebbles,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
early  sunbeams  that  quivered  on  its  steaming  surface.  At  length,  a 
convulsion  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  kneeler,  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  he  arose.  Turning  to  quit  the  spring,  he  confronted  Garnet,  and 
demanded,  in  a  low  voice, 

**  Have  you  likewise  seen  the  vision,  father?" 

Garnet  made  no  reply,  but  regarded  him  steadfastly. 

"  Has  the  blessed  Winifred  appeared  to  you,  I  say?"  continued 
Fawkes. 

«<  No,"  answered  Garnet;  '*I  am  but  just  come  hither.    It  la  iot 
/rw,  mjrson— the  favoured  of  Heaven— for  whom  such  gloTiouaVmOl^ 
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are  tesetveSL    I  haTd  Been  nothing.    How  did  the  saint  maniflstt  hem 
self  to  you?" 

"  In  her  earthly  form,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  or  rather,  I  should  Bay,  in 
the  semblance  of  the  form  she  bore  on  earth.  Listen  to  me,  fSather.  I 
came  hither  last  night  to  make  my  couch  beside  the  fountain.  After 
plunging  into  it,  I  fAt  maryellously  refreshed,  and  disposed  myself  to 
rest  on  that  stone.  Scarcely  had  my  eyes  closed  when  the  saintly 
yirgin  appeared  to  me.  Oh!  father,  it  was  a  vision  of  seraphic  beauty, 
sudh  as  the  eye  of  man  hath  seldom  seen  V* 

*'  And  sudi  only  as  it  is  permitted  the  elect  of  Heaven  to  see," 
observed  Garnet. 

*'  Alas  I  father,"  rejoined  Qny  Fawkes,  "  I  can  lay  little  claim  to  be 
called  one  of  the  elect.  Nay,  I  heg^  to  fear  that  I  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven." 

^<  Think  not  so,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet,  uneasily.  '*  Bdate  your 
vision,  and  I  will  interpret  it  to  you." 

''  Thus,  then,  it  was,  fkther,"  returned  Fawkes.  **  The  saint  arose 
from  out  the  well,  and,  gliding  towards  me,  laid  her  finger  upon  my 
brow.  My  eyes  opened,  but  I  was  as  one  oppressed  with  a  nightmare, 
unable  to  move.  I  then  thought  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  by  a 
voice  so  wondrously  sweet  that  my  senses  were  quite  ravished.  Fain 
would  I  have  prostrated  myself,  but  my  limbs  refused  their  office. 
Neither  could  I  speak,  for  my  tongue  was  also  enchained." 

"  Proceed,  my  son,"  observed  Garnet;  "  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
ensued." 

"  Father,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  "  if  the  form  I  beheld  was  that  of 
Saint  Winifred — and  that  it  was  so,  I  cannot  doubt — ^the  enterprise  on 
which  we  are  engaged  will  fail.  It  is  not  approved  by  Heaven.  The 
vision  warned  me  to  desist." 

"  You  cannot  desist,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet,  sternly,  **  Your 
oath  binds  you  to  the  project." 

"  True,"  replied  Fawkes;  **  and  I  have  no  thought  of  abandoning  it; 
but  I  am  well  assured  it  will  not  be  successful." 

**  Your  thinking  so,  my  son,  will  be  the  most  certain  means  of 
realising  your  apprehensions,"  replied  Garnet,  gravely.  "  But  let 
me  hear  the  exact  words  of  the  spirit.  You  may  have  misunderstood 
them." 

"  I  cannot  repeat  them  precisely,  father,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  but  I 
could  not  misapprehend  their  import,  which  was  the  deepest  com- 
miseration for  our  forlorn  and  fallen  church,  but  a  positive  interdiction 
against  any  attempt  to  restore  it  by  bloodshed.  '  Suffer  on,'  said  the 
spirit ;  '  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  in  due  season  God  will  avenge 
your  wrongs  and  free  you  from  oppression.  You  are  thus  afflicted  that 
your  faith  may  be  purified.  But  if  you  resort  to  violence,  you  will 
breed  confusion,  and  injure,  not  serve,  the  holy  cause  on  which  you  are 
embarked.'  Such,  father,  was  the  language  of  the  saint.  It  was 
uttered  in  a  tone  so  tender  and  sympatMsing,  that  every  word  found 
an  echo  in  my  heart,  and  I  repented  having  pledged  myself  to  the 
27i}dertaking.  But  when  I  tell  you  that  she  added  that  all  concerned  in 
/^^  conapiracjr  should  penah,  perhaps  you  yourself  may  be  deterred 
^m  proceeding  farther, " 

J^ererl"  returned  Oarnet,    «  Nor  will  I  BTiffet  auy  oifta  «!i%«jg,^S2Q. 
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it  to  retreat.  What  matter  if  a  few  perish,  if  the  mtoky  snrvlro?  Our 
blood  will  not  be  shed  in  vain,  if  the  true  religion  of  God  is  restored. 
Kay,  as  strongly  as  the  blessed  WinifVed  herself  resisted  the  impious 
rayisher,  Caradoc,  will  I  resist  all  inducements  to  turn  aside  from  my 
purpose.  It  may  be  that  the  enterprise  will  fail.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  perish.  But  if  we  die  thus,  we  shall  die  as  martyrs,  and  our 
deaths  will  be  highly  profitable  to  the  Catholic  religion." 

*'  I  doubt  it,"  observed  Fawkes. 

"  My  son,"  said  Garnet,  solemnly,  '*  I  haye  ever  looked  upon  you  as 
one  destined  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
I  have  thought  that,  like  Judith,  you  were  chosen  to  destroy  the  Holo- 
femes  who  oppresses  us.  Having  noted  in  you  a  religious  fervour,  and 
resolution  admirably  fitting  you  for  the  task,  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
you  expressly  chosen  by  Heaven  for  it.  But,  if  you  have  any  mis- 
giving, I  beseech  you  to  withdraw  firom  it.  I  vdll  absolve  you  from 
your  oath;  and,  enjoining  you  only  to  strictest  secrecy,  will  pray  you 
tofdepart  at  once,  lest  your  irresolution  should  be  communicated  to  the 
others." 

*'  Fear  nothing  from  me,  father,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  **  I  have  no  irre- 
solution, nor  shall  any  engaged  by  us  be  shaken  by  my  apprehension. 
You  have  asked  me  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  I  have  told  you  truly. 
But  I  will  speak  of  it  no  more." 

**It  will  be  well  to  observe  silence,  my  son,"  answered  Garnet;  "for 
though  you,  like  myself^  are  unchanged,  the  efiect  of  the  vision  on 
others  might  be  injurious.  But  you  have  not  yet  brought  your  relation 
to  an  end.    How  did  the  figure  disappear?" 

"As  it  arose,  father,"  replied  Fawkes.  "Uttering  in  a-  sweet  but 
solemn  voice,  yet  ringing  in  my  ears,  the  wordi^  *Be  warned!'  it 
glided  back  to  the  fountain,  whose  waves,  as  it  approached,  grew  still, 
and  gradually  melted  from  my  view." 

"But  when  I  came  hither,  you  appeared  to  be  gazing  at  the  spring," 
said  Garnet.    "  What  did  you  then  behold?" 

**  My  first  impulse,  on  awaking  about  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Fawkes, 
"  was  to  prostrate  myself  before  the  fountain,  and  to  entreat  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saint,  who  had  thus  marvellously  revealed  herself  to  me. 
As  I  prayed,  methought  its  clear  lucid  waters  became  turbid,  and  turned 
to  the  colour  of  blood." 

"  It  is  a  type  of  the  blood  of  slaughtered  brethren  of  our  faith,  which 
has  been  shed  by  our  oppressors,"  rejoined  Garnet. 

"  Bather  of  our  own,  which  shall  be  poured  forth  in  this  cause,"  re- 
torted Fawkes.    "  No  matter;  I  am  prepared  to  lose  the  last  drop  of 


mme." 


"  And  I,"  said  Garnet;  "  and  I  doubt  not,  like  those  holy  men  who 
have  suffered  for  tiieir  faith,  that  we  shall  both  win  a  crown  of  martyr- 
dom." 

"  Amen  I"  exclaimed  Fawkes.  "  And  you  think  the  sacrifice  we  are 
about  to  offer  will  prove  acceptable  to  God?" 

"I  am  convinced  of  it,  my  son,"  answered  Garnet.    "  AndltaJM 
the  sainted  virgin^  ttom  whose  Mood  thin  marveUoTis  spiiiig  "vr^A  ^to* 
dnced,  to  witness,  that  I  devote  myself  unhesitatinsly  to  l£ft  'otowX, 
sad  tt^IJbmJjr  bdioYe  it  wiUprom  our  church  » 

'Hejpoir^  a  ^m^hw  dimmatance  occurred,  wMch  ^ai  xiotts 
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to  produce  an  impression  on  both  parties — especially  Guy  Fawkes.  A 
violent  gust  of  wind,  apparently  suddenly  aroused,  whistled  through 
the  slender  columns  of  the,  structure,  and  catcliing  the  surfiEUie  of  the 
water,  dashed  it  in  tiny  wares  agamst  their  feet. 

<'  The  saint  is  offended,"  obserred  Fawkes. 

**  It  would  almost  seem  so,**  replied  Garnet,  after  a  pause.  "  Let  us 
proceed  to  the  chapel,  and  pray  at  her  shrine.  We  will  confer  on  this 
matter  hereafter.  Meantime,  swear  to  me  that  you  will  observe  pro- 
found secrecy  respecting  this  vision." 

"  I  swear,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes. 

At  this  moment  another  and  more  violent  gust  agitated  the  fountain. 

"  We  will  tarry  here  no  longer,"  said  Garnet.  "  I  am  not  proof 
against  these  portents  of  ill." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  chapel.  Here  they  were  presently 
joined  by  several  of  the  female  devotees,  including  Viviana,  Anne 
Yaux,  and  Lady  Digby.  Matins  were  then  said,  after  which  various 
offerings  were  made  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  Lndy  Digby  presented 
a  small  tablet  set  in  gold,  representing  on  one  side  the  martyrdom  of 
Saint  Winifred,  and  on  the  other  the  Salutation  of  our  Lady.  Anne 
Yaux  gave  a  small  enamelled  cross  of  gold;  Yiviana  a  girdle  of  the 
same  metal,  with  a  pendant  sustaining  a  small  Saint  John's  head  sur- 
rounded with  pearls. 

'<  Mine  will  be  a  poor  soldier's  offering,"  said  Guy  Fawkes,  approach- 
ing the  shrine,  which  was  hung  around  with  the  crutches,  staves,  and 
bandages  of  those  cured  by  the  healing  waters  of  the  miraculous  spring. 
'*  This  small  silver  scallop-shell,  given  me  by  a  pilgrim,  who  died  in  my 
arms  near  the  chapel  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella  in  Spain,  is  the 
sole  valuable  I  possess." 

''It  will  be  as  acceptable  as  a  more  costly  gift,  my  son,"  replied 
Garnet,  placing  it  on  the  shruie. 

Of  all  the  offerings  then  made,  that  silver  scallop-shell  is  the  only 
one  preserved. 

OHAFTBR  XII. — THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

On  Yiviana's  return  from  her  devotions,  she  found  her  father  in  the 
greatest  perturbation  and  alarm.  The  old  steward,  Heydocke,  who 
had  ridden  express  from  Ordsall  Hall,  had  just  arrived,  bringing  word 
that  the  miserable  £Eite  of  the  pursuivant  and  his  crew  had  aroused  the 
whole  coimtry ;  that  officers,  attended  by  a  strong  force,  and  breathing 
vengeance,  were  in  pursuit  of  Sir  William  RadcUffe  and  his  daughter; 
that  large  sums  were  offered  for  the  capture  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Father 
Oldcome;  that  most  of  the  servants  were  imprisoned;  that  he  himself 
had  escaped  with  great  difficulty;  and  that  to  sum  up  this  long 
catalogue  of  calamities,  Master  Humphrey  Chetham  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  the  New  Fleet.  **  In  short,  my  dear  young  mistress,"  con- 
cluded the  old  man, ''  as  I  have  just  observed  to  Sir  William,  all  is  over 
with  us,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  grave." 
'' TVbat  course  have  you  resolved  upon,  dear  father?"  inquired  Vi- 
^^a,  turning  anxiously  to  Sir  William. 

7£/  fJr^^  ^tfrne/i</er  myself; "  he  answered*   "  1  am  gQa\.y  oi  xia  mtosn 
^-^^  easily  clear  myaelf  &om  all  imputatioii;' 
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"You  Are  mistaken,"  she  replied.  "Do  not  hope  for  justice  from 
those  who  know  it  not ;  but  while  the  means  of  escape  are  allowed  you, 
avail  yourself  of  them." 

"No,  Viviana,"  replied  Sir  William  Radcliffe,  firmly;  "my  part  is 
taken.  I  shall  abide  the  arrival  of  the  officers.  For  you,  I  shall  entrust 
you  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Catesby." 

"  Tou  cannot  mean  this,  dear  father?"  she  cried,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
tress; "and  if  you  do,  I  will  never  consent  to  such  an  arrangement." 

"  Mr.  Catesby  is  strongly  attached  to  you,  child,"  replied  Sir  Wil- 
liam, "and  will  watch  oyer  your  safety  as  care^lly  as  I  could  do 
myself." 

"  He  may  be  attached  to  me,"  rejoined  Viviana,  "  though  I  doubt 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  love.  But  nothing  can  remove  my  repug- 
nance to  him.  Forgive  me,  therefore,  if,  in  this  one  instance,  I 
decline  to  obey  your  commands.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  Mr. 
Catesby." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  you?"  inquired  Sir  William. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,  dear  father,"  she  answered,  "but  believe 
I  must  have  good  reason  for  what  I  say.  Since  you  are  resolved  upon 
surrendering  yourself,  I  will  go  into  captivity  with  you.  The  alter- 
native is  less  dreadful  than  that  you  propose." 

"  You  distract  me,  child,"  cried  the  knight,  rising  and  pacing  the 
chamber  in  great  agitation.  "  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  im- 
prisonment.   Yet,  tf  I  fly,  I  appear  to  confess  myself  guilty." 

"  If  your  worship  will  entrust  Mistress  Viviana  with  me,"  interposed 
the  old  steward,  "I  will  convey  her  whithersoever  you  direct — will 
watch  over  her  day  and  night — and,  if  need  be,  die  in  her  defence." 

"  Thou  wert  ever  a  faithful  servant,  good  Heydocke,"  rejoined  Sir 
William,  extending  his  hand  kindly  to  him,  "  and  art  as  true  in  ad- 
versity as  in  prosperity." 

"  Shame  to  me  if  I  were  not,"  replied  Heydocke,  pressing  the  knight's 
fingers  to  his  Ups  and  bathing  them  in  his  tears.  "  Shame  to  me  if  I 
hesitated  to  lay  down  my  life  for  a  master  to  whom  I  owe  so  much !" 

"  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  dear  father,"  observed  Viviana,  "  I  will 
accompany  Master  Heydocke;  but  I  would  far  rather  be  permitted  to 
remain  with  you." 

"  It  would  avail  nothing,"  replied  Sir  William ;  "  we  should  be 
separated  by  the  officers.  Ketire  to  your  chamber,  and  prepare  for 
instant  departure;  and  in  the  mean  while,  I  will  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done." 

"Your  worship's  decision  must  be  speedy,"  observed  Heydocke;  "I 
had  only  a  few  hours'  start  of  the  officers.  They  will  be  here  ere  long." 

"Take  this  purse,"  replied  Sir  William,  "and  hire  three  of  the 
fleetest  horses  you  can»procure,  and  station  yourself  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  St.  Asaph.    You  understand?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Heydocke.    And  he  departed  to  execute  \i\a 
master's  commands^  while  Viviana  withdrew  to  her  own  charabeT. 

Ze/i  Alone,  the  knight  was  perplexing  himself  as  to  where  \ie  sYiOXiiXJ 

a^/^rf^;?^  ^'  "^^  interrupted  by  the  sudden  enteaTiCft  ■ 

"  We  hare  just  met  ronr  xm-^^^j.   «.    _ 
''i'd Aare  Jearnt  the  nlJwi^^^'J^?^  &r  William,"    said  t\v©  &TO 

">^ff  intelligence  he  baa  brougVU." 
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"  What  is  your  counsel  in  this  emergency,  father?**  said  Radcliffe, 
appealing  to  Garnet. 

"  Flight — ^instant  flight,  my  son,"  was  the  answer. 

''My  counsel  is  resistance,"  said  Cateshy.  *'  We  are  here  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  well  armed.  Let  us  await  the  arrival  of  the 
oflBlcers,  and  see  whether  they  will  venture  to  arrest  you.** 

"  They  wiU  arrest  us  all,  if  they  have  force  sufficient  to  do  so,**  re- 
plied Garnet;  *'  and  there  ve  many  reasons,  as  you  well  know,  why  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  disturbance  at  present.** 

**True,**  replied  Catesby.  "What  say  you,  then,'*  he  continued, 
addressing  Badclifle,  "  to  our  immediate  return  to  Holt,  where  means 
may  be  found  to  screen  you  till  this  storm  is  blown  over?** 

Sir  William  having  assented  to  the  proposal,  Catesby  instantly 
departed  to  acquaint  the  others ;  and,  as  soon  as  preparations  could  be 
made,  and  horses  procured,  the  whole  party  composing  the  pilgrimage 
quitted  Holywell,  and,  ascending  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  took 
the  direction  of  Mold,  where  they  arrived,  having  ridden  at  a  swift 
pace,  in  about  half  an  hour.  From  thence  they  proceeded,  without 
accident  or  interruption,  to  the  mansion  they  had  recently  occupied 
near  Holt.  On  reaching  it,  all  the  domestics  were  armed^  and  certain 
of  their  number  stationed  at  the  different  approaches  to  the  house,  to 
give  the  alarm  in  case  of  the  enemy's  appearance.  But  as  nothing 
occurred  during  the  night,  the  fears  of  Sir  William  and  his  Mends 
began  in  some  degree  to  subside. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day,  as  Guy  Fawkes,  who  ever  since 
the  vision  at  Saint  WinifVed*s  Well  had  shunned  all  companionship, 
walked  forth  beneath  the  avenue  alone,  he  heard  a  light  step  behind 
him,  and  turning,  beheld  Yiviana.  Gravely  bowing,  he  was  about  to 
pursue  his  course,  when  quickening  her  pace,  she  was  instantly  by  his 
side. 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  solicit,**  she  said. 

"There  is  none  I  would  refuse  you,**  answered  Fawkes,  halting; 
"  but,  though  I  have  the  will,  I  may  not  have  the  power  to  grant  your 
request** 

"  Hear  me,  then,**  she  replied,  hurriedly.  "  Of  aU  my  father*8 
friends,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled,  you  are  the  only  one  I  dare  trust 
— the  only  one  from  whom  I  can  hope  for  assistance.** 

"  I  am  at  once  flattered  and  perplexed  by  your  words,**  he  rejoined; 
"  nor  can  I  guess  whither  they  tend.  But  speak  freely.  If  I  cannot 
render  you  aid,  1  can  at  least  give  you  counsel." 

"I  must  premise,  then,**  said  Viviana,  "that  I  am  aware,  from 
certain  obscure  hints  let  fall  by  Father  Oldcome,  that  you,  Mr.  Catesby, 
and  others,  are  engaged  in  a  dark  and  dangerous  conspiracy." 

"  Viviana  RadcUfffe,"  returned  Guy  Fawkes,  sternly,  "  you  have  once 

before  avowed  your  knowledge  of  this  plot.  I  will  not  attempt  disguise 

with  you.    A  project  is  in  agitation  for  the  deliverance  of  our  fallen 

church ;  and,  since  you  have  become  acquainted  with  its  existence — no 

jaatter  how-^you  must  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  or,"  and  his 

^^^^grew  darker,  and  his  voice  sterner,  "  I  will  not  answer  for  your 

'fj^^^^  waffin^ijr  take  the  oath  on  certain  con^fitiona,"  m^NVnsaa. 
^»^^  take  it  unconditionally,"  reioined^awVtfcB. 
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« I  hare  not  the  power.    Sir  William  Radcliffe  would  be  justly  indig- 
nant at  an  J  interference  on  my  part." 

«  Heed  not  that,"  replied  Viviana.  "  You,  I  fear,  are  linked  to  this 
fearful  project  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  set  free.  But  he  is  not. 
Save  hnni  save  himT 

**  I  will  take  no  part  in  urging  him  to  join  it,**  replied  Fawkes ;  "  but 
I  can  promise  nothing  ftirther." 

"  Then  mark  me,"  she  returned;  "  if  further  attempts  are  made  by 
aoy  of  your  confederates  to  league  him  with  their  plot,  I  myself  will 
disclose  all  I  know  of  it." 

"  Viviana,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  "  I  again  warn  you  that  you  endanger 
your  life." 

**  I  care  not,"  she  rejoined ;  "  I  would  risk  twenty  lives,  if  I  possessed 
them,  to  preserve  my  father." 

"You  are  a  noble-hearted  lady,"  replied  Fawkes,  unable  to  repress 
the  admiration  inspired  by  her  conduct;  *^  and  if  I  can  accomplish  what 
you  desire,  I  wilL    But  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  done." 

"  Everything  is  possible  to  one  of  your  resolution,"  replied  Viviana. 

"Well,  well,"  repHed  Fawkes,  a  slight  smile  crossing  his  rugged 
features;  "  the  effort  at  least  shall  be  made." 

"Thanks  I  thanks  I"  ejaculated  Viviana;  and,  overcome  by  her 
emotion,  she  sank  half-fainting  into  his  arms. 

While  he  held  her  thus,  debating  within  himself  whether  to  convey 
her  to  the  house,  Garnet  and  Catesby  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue.  Their  surprise  at  the  sight  was  extreme;  nor  was  it  less  when 
Viviana,  opening  her  eyes  as  they  drew  near,  uttered  a  slight  cry  and 
disappeared. 

"This  requires  an  explanation,"  said  Catesby,  glancing  fiercely  at 
Fawkes. 

"  You  must  seek  it,  then,  of  the  la^y,"  rejoined  the  latter,  moodily. 

"  It  will  be  easily  explained,  I  have  no  doubt,"  interposed  Garnet. 
"  Viviana  Kadclifie  was  seized  with  a  momentary  weakness,  and  her 
companion  offered  her  support." 

"  That  will  scarcely  si&ce  for  me,"  cried  Catesby. 

"Let  the  subject  be  dropped  for  the  present,"  rejoined  Garnet, 
authoritatively.  "  More  important  matter  claims  our  attention.  We 
came  to  seek  you,  my  son,"  he  continued,  addressing  Fawkes.  "  All 
those  engaged  in  the  great  enterprise  are  about  to  meet  in  a  summer- 
house  in  the  garden." 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  WiU  Sir  William 
Badcliffe  be  there?" 

"No,"  replied  Garnet;  "he  has  not  yet  joined  us.  None  will  be 
present  at  iJiis  meeting  but  the  sworn  conspirators." 

With  this,  the  trio  took  their  way  towards  the  garden,  and  proceed- 
ing along  a  walk  edged  with  dipped  yew-trees,  came  to  t\ve  svixatasst-' 
hona^ — «  anMlI  circular  building  overrun  with  ivy  and  ctec^et^,  ^"^^ 

'fii^rZ^^^^J^J^''  f^"^^^  «ta*«e8  on  pedestals.    liet^^« 

Sir  Everard  Ihghy,  -Ambrose  Rookwo^,  :Pxanc\a  It^^^^^'^ 
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Thomas  and  Robert  Winter,  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  awaiting 
their  arrival. 

The  door  being  closed  and  bolted,  Garnet,  placing  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  assemblage,  said, 

*'  Before  we  proceed  further,  I  will  again  administer  the  oath  to  all 
present."  Drawing  from  his  vest  a  primer,  and  addressing  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  he  desired  him  to  kneel,  and  continued  thus,  in  a  solemn  tone: 
"  You  shall  swear  by  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament  you 
propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word 
or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep 
secret,  nor  desist  from  the  execution  thereof  imtil  the  rest  shall  give 
you  leave." 

**  I  swear,"  replied  Digby,  kissing  the  primer. 

The  oath  was  then  taken  in  like  manner  by  the  others.  This  done, 
Catesby  was  about  to  address  the  meeting,  when  Tresham,  glancing 
uneasily  at  the  door,  remarked, 

"  Are  you  assured  we  have  no  eavesdroppers?" 

"  I  wiU  keep  watch  without,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  "  if  you  have  any 
fears." 

"It  were  better,"  replied  Robert  Winter.  "We  cannot  be  too 
cautious.  But  if  you  go  forth,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion." 

"  My  part  is  to  act,  not  talk,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  marching  towards 
the  door.    And  shutting  it  after  him,  he  took  up  a  position  outside. 

Upon  this,  Catesby  commenced  a  long  and  inflammatory  harangue, 
in  which  he  expatiated  with  great  eloquence  and  fervour  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

"  It  were  easy  to  slay  the  tyrant  by  whom  we  are  oppressed,"  he 
said,  in  conclusion;  "but  his  destruction  would  be  small  gain  to  us. 
We  must  strike  deeper,  to  hew  down  the  baneful  stock  of  heresy.  All 
our  adversaries  must  perish  with  him,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall 
best  attest  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Placed  beneath  the  parliament- 
house,  a  mine  of  powder  shall  hurl  its  heretical  occupants  into  the  air, 
nor  shall  any  one  survive  the  terrible  explosion.  Are  we  all  agreed 
to  this  plan?" 

All  the  conspirators  expressed  their  assent,  except  Sir  Everard 
Digby. 

"  Before  I  give  my  concurrence  to  the  measure,"  observed  the  latter, 
"I  would  fain  be  resolved  by  Father  Garnet  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
destroy  some  few  of  our  own  faith  with  so  many  hereiics." 

"Unquestionably,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet.  "As  in  besieging  a 
city  we  have  a  right  to  kill  all  within  it,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
so  in  this  case  we  are  justified  in  destroying  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  because  their  destruction  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Catholic 


cause." 


'lam  satisSed,"  replied  Digby. 
1^^  to  the  tyrant  and  apostate  James,"  continued  Oocn^t,  "  V^ft  is 
f^ommunlcated  and  his  subjects  released  from  tVveii  aXV^^wi^i^.     \ 
J-^  f^  ^^^ere^  sent  over  by  hia  Holiness  Pope  ClemexA  NYa.  \)kc^ 
^e^7     tif  ^^^d  to  the  clergy,  and  the  other  Xo  tlixe  noXwSxx.^  ^1 
«^^— iFAereizi,  aUuding  to  Qiieen  Eliza\)eth^  it  \s  ex^^ea^Vj  ^e- 
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dared  that, '  so  soon  as  that  miserable  woman  should  depart  out  of  this 
life,  none  shall  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne,  how  near  soeyer  in 
proximity  of  blood,  unless  they  are  such  as  will  not  only  tolerate  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  in  every  way  support  it.*  By  this  brief  James  is 
expressly  excluded.  He  has  betrayed,  not  supported  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Having  broken  his  word  with  us,  and  oppressed  our  brethren 
more  rigorously  even  than  his  predecessor  the  remorseless  Elizabeth, 
he  is  unworthy  longer  to  reign,  and  must  be  removed." 

"  He  must,"  reiterated  the  conspirators. 

*'  The  parliament-house  being  the  place  where  all  the  mischief  done 
us  has  been  contrived  by  our  adversaries,  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be 
the  place  of  their  chastisement,"  remarked  Catesby. 

"  Doubtless,"  rejoined  Ambrose  Rookwood. 

"  Yet,  if  the  blow  we  meditate  should  miscarry,"  observed  Thomas 
Winter,  "  the  injury  to  the  Catholic  religion  will  be  so  great,  that  not 
only  our  enemies,  but  our  very  friends  will  condemn  us." 

**  There  is  no  chance  of  miscarriage,  if  we  are  true  to  each  other,"  re- 
turned Catesby,  confidently.  "  And  if  I  suspected  any  one  of  treachery, 
I  would  plunge  my  sword  into  his  bosom,  were  he  my  brother." 

"  You  would  do  wrong  to  act  thus  on  mere  suspicion,"  remarked 
Tresham,  who  stood  near  him. 

<*  In  a  case  like  this,  he  who  gave  the  slightest  ground  for  doubt  would 
merit  death,"  repUed  Catesby,  sternly;  "  and  I  would  slay  hinu" 

*'  Hum!"  exclaimed  Tresham,  uneasily. 

"  Catesby  will  now,  perhaps,  inform  us  what  has  been  done  to  carry 
the  project  into  effect?"  inquired  Sir  Everard  Digby. 

^*  A  small  habitation  has  been  taken  by  one  of  our  confederates, 
Thomas  Percy,  immediately  adjoining  the  parliament-house,"  replied 
Catesby,  "  from  the  cellar  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  dig  a  mine  through 
the  wall  of  the  devoted  building,  and  to  deposit  within  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  other  combustibles,  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. This  mine  must  be  digged  by  ourselves,  as  we  can  employ  no 
assistants,  and  will  be  a  laborious  and  dangerous  task.  But  I  for  one 
will  cheerfully  undertake  it." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  elder  Wright. 

**  And  I,"  cried  several  others. 

"  Supposing  the  mine  digged,  and  the  powder  deposited,"  observed 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  "  whose  hand  will  fire  the  train?" 

"  Mine,"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  throwing  open  the  door.  As  soon  as  he 
had  spoken,  he  retired  and  closed  it  after  him. 

"  He  will  keep  his  word,"  remarked  Garnet.  "  He  is  of  a  nature  so 
resolute  that  he  would  destroy  himself  with  the  victims  rather  than  fail. 
Catiline  was  not  a  bolder  conspirator  than  Guy  Eawkes." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  observed  Catesby,  "  we  are  now  at  the  latter 
end  of  July.  All  must  be  ready  against  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
November." 

"  There  is  some  likelihood,  I  hear,  that  the  meeting  of  the  house  will 
be  prorogued  till  February,"  remarked  Tresham. 

**  So  much  the  better,  '* rejoined  Catesby;  "  it  will  give  ua  mote  iVme 
tor  preparattoD," 

erm-dM^gwHis,  and  doubly  dangerona  in  a  case  Uke  outs.'^ 
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*<  I  am  far  firom  desiring  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  our 
design,"  observed  Sir  Everard  Digby,  "  but  I  would  recommend,  before 
we  proceed  to  this  terrible  extremity,  that  one  last  effort  should  be 
made  to  move  the  king  in  our  behalf." 

"  It  is  useless,"  repUed  Catesby.  "  So  far  from  toleration,  he  medi- 
tates severer  measures  against  us;  and,  I  am  well  assured,  if  parlia- 
ment is  allowed  to  meet,  such  laws  will  be  passed  as  will  bring  all  of 
us  within  premunire.  No,  no.  We  have  no  hope  from  James,  or  his 
ministers." 

"  Nor  yet  from  France  or  Spain,"  observed  Thomas  Winter.  "  In 
my  conference  with  the  Constable  Velasco,  at  Bergen,  I  received  assu- 
rances of  the  good-will  of  Philip  towards  us,  but  no  distinct  promise 
of  interference  in  our  behalf.  The  Archduke  Albert  is  well  <&sposed 
towards  us,  but  he  can  render  no  assistance.  We  must  depend  upon 
ourselves." 

"  Ay,  marry  must  we,"  replied  Catesby;  "  and  fortunate  is  it  that  we 
have  devised  a  plan  by  which  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose  imaided. 
We  only  require  funds  to  follow  up  with  effect  the  blow  we  shall 
strike." 

^<  My  whole  fortune  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal,"  replied  Sir 
Everard  Digby. 

<*  Part  of  mine  has  already  been  given,"  said  Tresham,  "and  the  rest 
shall  follow." 

"Would  I  had  aught  to  peril  in  the  matter  except  my  lifel"  said 
Catesby;  "  I  would  throw  everything  upon  the  stake." 

"  You  do  enough  in  venturing  thus  much,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet. 
"  To  you  the  whole  conduct  of  the  enterprise  is  committed." 

"  I  live  for  nothing  else,"  replied  Catesby ;  "  and  if  I  see  it  successful, 
I  shall  have  lived  long  enough." 

"  Cannot  Sir  William  Badcliffe  be  induced  to  join  us?"  asked  Book- 
wood.  ^'  He  would  be  an  important  acquisition,  and  his  wealth  "^ould 
prove  highly  serviceable." 

"I  have  sounded  him,"  answered  Catesby;  "but  he  appears  re- 
luctant." 

"  Be  not  satisfied  with  one  attempt,"  urged  Christopher  Wright. 
"  The  jeopardy  in  which  he  now  stands  may  make  him  change  his 
mind." 

"  I  am  loth  to  interrupt  the  discussion,"  returned  Garnet,  "  but  I 
think  we  have  tarried  here  long  enough.  We  will  meet  again  at  mid- 
night, when  I  hope  to  introduce  Sir  William  Badcliffe  to  you  as  a  con- 
federate." 

The  party  then  separated,  and  Garnet  went  in  search  of  the  knight. 

Ascertaining  that  he  was  in  his  own  chamber,  he  proceeded  thither, 
and  found  him  alone.     Entering  at  once  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
Garnet  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  zeal  that  he  at  last  wrung  a 
reluctant  consent  from  the  listener.    Scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  ex- 
ultation, he  then  proposed  to  Sir  William  to  adjourn  with  him  to  the 
private  chapel  in  the  house,  where  having  taken  the  oath,  and  received 
t2j0  aaerament  upon  it,  he  should  forthwith  be  introduced  to  the  con- 
^/rators,  and  the  whole  particulars  of  the  plot  revealed  to  him.      To 
^^ J^^  ^nl^bt  with  some  hesitation  agreed.    Ab  t\i^y  tw?««ftd  a. 
leading  to  the  chapel,  they  met  Viviaua.    If  ox  \2aB  tok\»  Xaxaa  \3cl 
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hU  life,  "Radcliflfe'B  gaze  sank  before  his  daughter,  and  he  would  haye 
passed  her  without  speaking  had  she  uot  stopped  him. 

"  Father  I  dear  father!"  she  cried,  "  I  know  whither  you  are  going — 
and  for  what  purpose.    Do  not — do  not  join  them  I" 

Sir  William  Kadcliffe  made  no  reply,  but  endeavoured  gently  to  push 
her  aside. 

She  would  not,  however,  be  repulsed,  but  prostrating  herself  before 
him,  clasped  his  knees,  and  besought  him  not  to  proce^. 

Making  a  significant  gesture  to  Sir  William,  Garnet  walked  forward. 

"  Viviana,"  cried  the  knight,  sternly,  "  my  resolution  is  taken.  I 
command  you  to  retire  to  your  chamber." 

So  saying,  he  broke  from  her  and  followed  Garnet.  Clasping  her 
hands  to  her  brow,  Yiviana  gazed  for  a  moment  with  a  frenzied  look 
after  him,  and  then  rushed  from  the  gallery. 

On  reaching  the  chapel.  Sir  William,  who  had  been  much  shaken  by 
this  meeting,  was  some  minutes  in  recovering  his  composiue.  Garnet 
employed  Qie  time  in  renewing  his  arguments,  and  with  so  much 
address  that  he  succeeded  in  quieting  the  scrupfes  of  conscience 
which  had  been  awakened  in  the  knight's  breast  by  his  daughter's 
warning. 

"  And  now,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  since  you  are  determined  to  enrol 
your  name  in  the  list  of  those  sworn  to  deliver  their  church  from  op- 
pression, take  this  primer  in  your  hand,  and  kneel  down  before  the 
altar,  while  I  administer  the  oath  which  is  to  unite  you  to  us." 

Garnet  then  advanced  towards  the  altar,  and  Sir  William  was  about 
to  prostrate  himself  upon  a  cushion  beside  it,  when  the  door  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open,  and  Guy  Fawkes  strode  into  the  chapel. 

^^  Hold!"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  Badclifife's  right  arm,  and  fixing  his 
dark  glance  upon  him;  ^*  you  shall  not  take  that  oath." 

^'  What  mean  you?"  cried  Garnet,  who,  as  well  as  the  knight,  was 
paralysed  with  astonishment  at  this  intrusion.  "  Sir  Willi^  Rad- 
difie  is  about  to  join  us." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  but  it  may  not  be.  He  has  no  heart 
in  the  business,  and  will  lend  it  no  efficient  assistance.  We  are  better 
without  him  than  with  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  primer  from  the  knight's  hand,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  altar. 

"This  conduct  is  inexplicable,"  cried  Garnet,  angrily.  "You will 
answer  for  it  to  others,  as  well  as  to  me." 

"  I  will  answer  for  it  to  all,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Let  Sur  William 
Badclifie  declare  before  me,  and  before  Heaven,  that  he  approves  the 
measure,  and  I  am  content  he  should  take  the  oath." 

"  I  cannot  belie  my  conscience  by  saying  so,"  replied  the  knight,  who 
appeared  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions. 

"  Yet  you  have  promised  to  join  us,"  cried  Garnet,  reproachfully. 

"  Better  break  tibat  promise  than  a  solemn  oath,"  rejoined  Guy 
Fawkes,  sternly.  "  Sir  William  Radcliffe,  there  are  reasons  why  you 
should  not  join  this  conspiracy.  Examine  your  inmost  heart,  and  it 
will  tell  you  what  they  are." 

"  I  vaadentand  jroa/' replied  the  knight. 

^  Oet  bence, "  cried  Garnet,  unable  to  control  bis  mdimiatvm,  ^'  Qt  1 
will  pronounce  our  diurcii'a  most  terrible  malediction  aiam«.X  ^o^3^•' 
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<'  I  shall  not  shriDk  firom  it,  &ther/'  rejoined  Fawkes,  humbly  but 
firmly,  "  seeing  I  am  acting  rightly." 

"  Undeceive  yourself,  then,  at  once,"  returned  Gramet,  "  and  leam 
that  you  are  thwarting  our  great  and  holy  purpose." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  I  am  promoting  it,  by  pre- 
venting one  from  joining  it  who  will  endanger  its  success." 

"  You  are  a  traitor!"  cried  Garnet,  furiously. 

"A traitor!"  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  his  eye  blazing  with  fierce 
lustre,  though  his  voice  and  demeanour  were  unidtered — *'  I,  who  have 
been  warned  thrice — twice  by  the  dead,  and  lastly  by  a  vision  from 
Heaven,  yet  still  remain  firm  to  my  purpose — ^I,  who  have  voluntarily 
embraced  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise — I, 
who  would  suflTer  the  utmost  extremity  of  torture,  rather  than  utter  a 
word  that  should  reveal  it — I  a  traitor!  No,  father,  I  am  none.  If 
you  think  so,  take  this  sword  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  your  doubts." 

There  was  something  so  irresistible  in  the  manner  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
that  Garnet  remained  silent. 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  please,"  continued  Fawkes ;  "  but  do  not 
compel  Sir  WiUiam  Eadclifie  to  join  the  conspiracy.  He  will  be  fatal 
to  it." 

"  No  one  shall  compel  me  to  join  it,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  thus,"  returned  Garnet,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  was  buried  in  reflection.  "  I  will  urge  you  no  further,  my 
son.  But  before  you  depart  you  must  swear  not  to  divulge  what  you 
have  just  learnt." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  There  is  another  person  who  must  also  take  that  oatli,"  said  Guy 
Fawkes,  *' having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  as  much  as 
yourself." 

And  stepping  out  of  the  chapel,  he  immediately  afterwards  returned 
with  Viviana. 

"  You  will  now  understand  why  I  would  not  allow  Sir  William  to 
join  the  conspiracy,"  he  observed  to  Garnet. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  latter,  gloomily. 

The  oath  administered,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  quitted  the 
chapel,  accompanied  by  Guy  Fawkes.  Viviana  was  profuse  in  her 
expressions  of  gratitude,  nor  was  her  father  less  earnest  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments. 

A  few  hours  after  this.  Sir  William  Radclifie  informed  Sir  Everard 
Digby  that  it  was  his  intention  to  depart  immediately;  and  though  the 
latter  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  by  representing  the  danger  to  which 
he  would  be  exposed,  he  continued  inflexible.    The  announcement  sur- 
prised both  Catesby  and  Garnet,  who  were  present  when  it  was  made, 
and  added  their  entreaties   to  those  of  Bigby,  but  without  effect. 
Catesby's  proposal  to  serve  as  an  escort  was  fikewise  refused  by  Sir 
William,  who  said  he  had  no  fears;  and  when  questioned  as  to  his  des- 
t/aation,  he  returned  an  evasive  answer.     The  sudden  resolution  of 
®  -    ^^^'^ht,  coupled  with  his  refusal  to  join  the  pVot,  aXwm^  tlie  con- 
^s^h^^h''  ^^^ ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  expressed  fears  of  treacheTy.  ^vc^^et^t^ 
^annf^Z^^S^'  ^^^  ^ot  of  the  number,  but  assexteeLtYvat^a-^eYsS^^^ 
///&  ^'Shest  honour,  and  he  would  answer  foxYiia  secwiy  N^tCsv 
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"Will  you  angwer  for  that  of  his  daughter?"  demanded  Tresham. 

"/will,"  replied  Fawkes. 

'*  To  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,"  observed  Catcsby,  "  I  will  set 
oat  shortly  after  him,  and  follow  him  unobserved  till  he  halts  for  the 
night,  and  ascertain  whether  he  stops  at  any  suspicious  quarter." 

"  Do  so,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet. 

"  It  is  needless,"  observed  Sir  Everard  Digby ;  "  but  do  as  you  please." 

By  this  time,  Radcliffe's  horses  being  brought  round  by  Heydockc, 
he  and  his  daughter  took  a  hasty  leave  of  their  Mends.  When  they 
had  been  gone  a  few  minutes,  Catesby  called  for  his  steed ;  and,  after 
exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  Garnet,  rode  after  them.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  couple  of  miles  along  a  cross-road  leading  to  Nantwicli, 
which  he  learnt  from  some  cottagers  was  the  route  taken  by  the  party 
before  him,  when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  in  the  rear,  and  turning 
at  the  sound,  beheld  Guy  Fawkes.  Drawing  in  the  bridle,  he  halted 
till  the  latter  came  up,  and  angrily  demanded  on  what  errand  he  was 
bent. 

"  My  errand  is  the  same  as  your  own,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  intend 
to  follow  Sir  William  BadclifTc,  and,  if  need  be,  defend  him." 

Whatever  Catesby*s  objections  might  be  to  this  companionship,  he 
did  not  think  iSt  to  declare  them ;  and,  though  evidently  much  dis- 
pleased, suffered  Guy  Fawkes  to  ride  by  his  side  without  opposition. 

Having  gained  the  sununit  of  the  mountainous  range  extending  from 
Malpas  to  Tottenhall,  whence  they  beheld  the  party  whose  course  they 
were  tracking  enter  a  narrow  lane  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Catesby, 
fearful  of  losing  sight  of  them,  set  spurs  to  his  steed.  Guy  Fawkes 
kept  close  beside  him,  and  they  did  not  slacken  their  pace  until  they 
reached  the  lane. 

Having  proceeded  along  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  report  of  fire-arms,  followed  by  a  loud  shriek,  which 
neither  of  them  doubted  was  uttered  by  Viviana.  Again  dashing  for- 
ward, on  turning  a  comer  of  the  road,  they  beheld  the  party  sur- 
rounded by  half-a-dozen  troopers.  Sir  William  Radcliffe  had  shot  one 
of  his  assailants,  and,  assisted  by  Heydocke,  was  defending  himself 
bravely  agrainst  the  others.  With  loud  shouts,  Catesby  and  Guy 
Fawkes  galloped  towards  the  scene  of  strife.  But  they  were  too  late. 
A  bullet  pierced  the  knight's  [brain;  and  he  no  sooner  fell,  than,  re- 
gardless of  himself,  the  old  steward  flung  away  his  sword,  and  threw 
himself^  with  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  on  the  body. 

Viviana,  meanwhile,  had  been  compelled  to  dismount,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  troopers.  On  seeing  her  father's  fate,  her  shrieks  were  so 
heart-piercing  that  even  her  captors  were  moved  to  compassion. 
Fighting  his  way  towards  her,  Catesby  cut  down  one  of  the  troopers, 
and  snatching  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  other,  who  was  terrified  by 
the  furious  assaidt,  placed  her  on  the  saddle  beside  him,  and,  striking 
spurs  into  his  charger  at  the  same  moment,  leapt  the  hedge,  and 
made  good  his  retreat. 

This  daring  action,  however,  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  assistance  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  warded  off  wit\i\v\a  la^to 
all  the  hloirs  aimed  at  Mm  and  bis  lovely  charge.    WVi\\e  t\vMa  ew- 
^a^  fawkes  received  a  severe  cut  on  the  head,  which  stTetcVMa^^^"^ 
setue/egg  and  bleeding  beneath  his  horse's  feet. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm.— THE  PACKET. 

On  recoyering  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  had  receiyed  from  the 
trooper,  Guy  Fawkes  found  himself  stretched  upon  a  small  bed  in  a 
cottage  with  Yiyiana  and  Catesby  watching  beside  him.  A  thick  fold 
of  linen  was  bandaged  round  his  head;  and  he  was  so  faint  from  the 
great  effusion  of  blood  he  had  sustained,  that,  after  gazing  yacantly 
around  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  but  imperfectly  comprehending 
what  he  beheld,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  relapsed  mto  insensibility. 
Hestoratiyes  being  applied,  he  reyiy^  in  a  short  time;  and,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries  as  to  how  he  came  thither,  was  infbrmed  by  Catesby 
that  he  had  been  left  for  dead  by  his  assailants,  who,  contenting  them- 
selyes  with  making  the  old  steward  prisoner,  had  ridden  off  in  the 
direction  of  Chester. 

"  What  has  become  of  Sir  William  EadcliflTe?"  asked  the  wounded 
inan,  in  a  feeble  yoice. 

Catesby  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  Fawkes  learnt  the  dis- 
tressing nature  of  the  question  he  had  asked  by  the  agonising  cry  that 
burst  from  Viyiana.  Unable  to  control  her  grief,  she  withdrew,  and 
Catesby  then  told  him  that  the  body  of  Sir  William  Badcliffe  was 
lying  in  an  adjoining  cottage,  whither  it  had  been  transported  from 
the  scene  of  the  coiSict ;  adding  that  it  was  Yiyiana's  earnest  desire 
that  it  should  be  conyeyed  to  Manchester,  to  the  family  yault  in  the 
collegiate  church,  but  that  he  feared  her  wish  could  not  be  safely  com- 
plied with.  A  messenger,  howeyer,  had  been  despatched  to  Holt ;  and 
Sir  Eyerard  Digby  and  Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcome  were  moment- 
arily expected,  when  some  course  would  be  decided  upon  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  unfortunate  knight's  remains. 

"  Poor  Viyiana!"  groaned  Fawkes.    "  She  has  now  no  protector." 

"  Eest  easy  on  that  score,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  She  shall  neyer  want 
while  I  liye." 

The  wounded  man  fixed  his  eyes,  no'!^  blazing  with  red  and  imna- 
tural  light,  inquiringly  upon  him,  but  he  said  nothing. 

" I  know  what  you  mean,"  continued  Catesby;  "  you  think  I  shall 
wed  her,  and  you  are  in  the  right — ^I  e^all.  The  marriage  is  essential 
to  our  enterprise,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  it  is  remoyed." 

Fawkes  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  parched  tongue  refused  its  ofSce. 
Catesby  arose,  and  careftilly  raising  hiis  head,  held  a  cup  of  water  to 
his  lips.  The  sufferer  eagerly  drained  it,  and  would  have  asked  for 
more;  but  seeing  that  the  request  would  be  refused,  he  left  it  un- 
uttered. 

"  Haye  you  examined  my  wound?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

Catesby  answered  in  the  afirmatiye. 

"  And  do  you  judge  it  mortal?"  continued  Fawkes.    "  Not  that  I 
haye  any  fear  of  Death— I  haye  looked  him  in  the  face  too  often  for 
tliBt — but  I  have  aomewhsA,  on  my  mind  which  I  would  fain  discharge 
^<=>^  ^y  earthly  pilgrimage  is  ended." 

^  ^pnot  delay  it,  tiien,"  rejoined  the  otlier.    "'K3i07nxi%\«^ak.\a 
w£^^  S°^  *  ^^^^  one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  teU  you  yoxix  \iwa%  «» 


^bereds 
-heaven's  will  bedoneV  exclaimed Fa¥rkeB,m%.toIift0^^cw^sa»^^afi 
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''I  thought  myself  destiiied  1o  he  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the 
refltoration  of  our  holy  religion;  hut  I  find  I  was  mistaken.  When 
Father  Garnet  arrives,  I  heseech  you  let  me  see  him  instantly.  Or,  it 
he  should  not  come  speedily,  entreat  Miss  Badclifie  to  grant  me  a  few 
moments  in  private." 

"  Why  not  unburden  yourself  to  me?"  returned  Catesby,  distrust- 
fhlly.  <*  In  your  circumstances  I  should  desire  no  better  confessor  than 
t  brother  soldier — ^no  other  crucifix  than  a  sword-hilt." 

**  Nor  I,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  But  this  is  no  confession  I  am  about 
to  make.    What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  others,  not  to  myself." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Catesby.  "  Then  there  is  the  more  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  deferred.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  fever 
of  your  wound  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  delirium.  Make  your 
C(»nmunication  while  your  senses  remain  to  you.  And  whatever  you 
enjoin  shall  be  rigorously  Mfilled." 

"  Will  you  swear  this?"  cried  Fawkes,  eagerly.  But  before  an 
answer  could  be  returned,  he  added,  in  an  alter^  tone,  **  No, — no, — it 
cannot  be." 

**  This  is  no  time  for  anger,"  rejoined  Catesby,  sternly,  "  or  I  should 
ask  whether  you  doubt  the  assurance  I  have  given  you?" 

**  I  doubt  nothing  but  your  compliance  wiSi  my  request,"  returned 
Fawkes.  **  And  ohl  if  you  hope  to  be  succoured  at  your  hour  of  need, 
tell  Bliss  BadclifTe  I  desire  to  speak  with  her." 

<*  The  message  will  not  need  to  be  conveyed,"  said  Viviana,  who  had 
noiselessly  entered  the  room;  ^*  she  is  here." 

Guy  Fawkes  turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  voice ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  own  deplorable  condition,  he  was  filled  with  concern 
at  the  change  wrought  in  her  appearance  by  the  terrible  shock  she  had 
undergone.  Her  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death — her  eyes,  from 
which  no  tears  would  flow,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  the  deepest  distress, 
were  glassy  and  lustreless— her  luxuriant  hair  hung  in  dishevelled 
masses  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  attire  was  soiled  and  disordered. 

"  You  desire  to  speak  with  me?"  she  continued,  advancing  towards 
the  couch  of  the  wounded  man. 

"  It  must  be  alone,"  he  replied. 

Viviana  glanced  at  Catesby,  who  reluctantly  arose,  and  closed  the 
door  after  Mm.    '*  We  are  alone  now,"  she  said. 

"  Water!  water!"  gasped  the  sufferer,  "  or  I  perish.  His  request 
being  complied  with,  he  continued  in  a  low  solemn  voice:  "  Viviana, 
you  have  lost  the  dearest  Mend  you  had  on  earth,  and  you  will  soon 
lose  one  who,  if  he  had  been  spared,  would  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  repair  the  loss.  I  say  not  this  to  aggravate  your  distress, 
but  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  regard.  Let  me  conjure  you,  with 
my  dying  breath,  not  to  wed  Mr.  Catesby." 

'*  Fear  it  not,"  replied  Viviana.  "  I  would  rather  endure  death  than 
consent  to  do  so." 

"  Be  upon  your  guard  against  him,  then,"  continued  Fawkes. 
"  When  an  object  is  to  be  gained,  he  suffers  few  scruples  to  stand  in 
his  way." 

"  Jiwu  well  aware  of  it/'  replied  Viviana;  "  and  on  tlie  anvv«XQi 

^i^H^J^^^^'/'^^^^^"^  ^^^e^^  ^<Jer  his  protection." 
'^Sbaaldjrou  be  driven  to  extremity-  said  EawkOB,  tal^mg  a  f^m^ 
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packet  from  the  folds  of  his  douhlet,  <^  break  open  tiiis;  it  will  inform 
you  what  to  do.  Only  promise  me  you  will  not  hare  recourse  to  it  till 
all  other  means  have  failed." 

Viviana  took  the  packet,  and  gave  the  required  promise. 

"  Conceal  it  about  your  person,  and  guard  it  carefully,"  continued 
Fawkes;  "  for  you  know  not  when  you  may  require  it.  And  now,  hav- 
ing cleared  my  conscience,  I  can  die  easily.  Let  me  have  your  prayers." 

Viviana  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  poured  forth  the  most 
earnest  supplications  in  his  behalf. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  as  she  arose — "  and  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  so— you  may  be  saved  by  death  from  the  commission  of  a  great 
crime,  which  would  for  ever  have  exduded  you  from  the  joys  of  heaven." 

"  Say,  rather,"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  brain  began  to  wander, 
"  which  would  have  secured  them  to  me.  Others  will  achieve  it;  but 
I  shall  have  no  share  in  their  glory,  or  their  reward." 

"  Their  reward  will  be  perdition  in  this  world  and  the  next,"  rejoined 
Viviana.  "  I  repeat,  that  though  I  deeply  deplore  your  condition,  I 
rejoice  in  your  delivery  from  tMs  sin.  It  is  better,  far  better,  to  die 
thus,  than  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner." 

"  What  do  I  see?"  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  trying  to  raise  himself,  and 
sinking  back  again  instantly  upon  the  pillow.  "  Elizabeth  Orton  rises 
before  me.    She  beckons  me  after  her — ^I  come! — ^I  come!" 

"  Heaven  pity  him!"  cried  Viviana;  "his  senses  have  left  him." 

"  She  leads  me  into  a  gloomy  cavern,"  continued  Fawkes,  more 
wildly ;  "  but  my  eyes  are  Ske  the  wolf's,  and  can  i)enetrate  the  dark 
ness.  It  is  filled  with  barrels  of  gunpowder.  I  see  them  ranged  in 
tiers,  one  above  another.  Ah!  I  know  where  I  am  now:  it  is  the  vault 
beneath  the  parliament-house.  The  king  and  his  nobles  are  assembled 
in  the  hall  above.  Lend  me  a  torch,  that  I  may  fire  the  train,  and 
blow  them  into  the  air.  Quick!  quick!  I  have  sworn  their  destruction, 
and  will  keep  my  oath.  What  matter  if  I  perish  with  them?  Give 
me  the  torch,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Is  the  powder  damp,  that  it 
will  not  kindle?  And  see,  the  torch  is  expiring — it  is  gone  out!  Dis- 
traction!— to  be  ba£9ed  thus!  Why  do  you  stand  and  glare  at  me  with 
your  stony  eyes?  Who  are  those  with  you?  Fiends! — ^no!  they  are 
armed  men.  They  seize  me — ^they  drag  me  before  a  grave  assemblage. 
What  is  that  hideous  engine?  The  rack! — bind  me  on  it — break 
every  limb — ye  shall  not  force  me  to  confess — ^ha!  ha!  I  laugh  at  your 
threats— ha!  ha!" 

"  Mother  of  mercy,  release  him  from  this  torture!"  cried  Viviana. 

"  So  ye  have  condemned  me,"  continued  Fawkes,  "  and  will  drag  me 
to  execution.  Well,  well,  I  am  prepared.  But  what  a  host  is  assembled 
to  see  me!  Ten  thousand  faces  are  turned  towards  me,  and  all  with 
one  abhorrent  bloodthirsty  expression.  And  what  a  scaffold!  Get  it 
done  quickly,  thou  butcherly  villain.  The  rope  is  twisted  round  ray 
throat  in  serpent  folds.  It  strangles  me — ah!" 
" Horror!"  exclaimed  Viriana.  "I  can  listen  to  this  no  longer. 
^^,^^-  ^^tesby,  helpr 

rthZ^rJ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  breast — it  pierces  my  ftesYi— my  \ifeM\.  \a  \.otr. 
'  WTinfu'  i  ^'^•'"  «^^  ^e  uttered  a  dreadM  groan. 
lead?'*         ^^PP^iied  ?"  cried  Catesby,  rus^img  into  X\\ft  xoom. 
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"  Ifear  so,**  replied  Viviana;  "and  his  end  has  been  a  fearftil  one." 

"  No — ^no,"  said  Catesby,  "  his  pulse  still  beats — but  fiercely  and 
feTerishly.  You  had  better  not  remain  here  longer,  Miss  Radclifie. 
I  will  watch  over  him.    All  will  soon  be  over." 

Aware  that  she  could  be  of  no  further  use,  Yiyiana  cast  a  look  of  the 
deepest  commiseration  at  the  sufierer,  and  retired.  The  occupant  of 
the  cottage,  an  elderly  female,  had  surrendered  all  the  apartments  of 
her  tenement,  except  one  small  room,  to  her  guests,  and  she  was  there- 
fore undisturbed.  The  terrible  event  which  had  recently  occurred,  and 
the  harrowing  scene  she  had  just  witnessed,  were  too  much  for  Viviana; 
and  her  anguish  was  so  intense,  that  she  began  to  fear  her  reason  was 
deserting  her.  She  stood  still,  gazed  fearfully  round,  as  if  some  secret 
danger  environed  her— clasped  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  found 
them  burning  like  hot  iron — and  then,  alarmed  at  her  own  state,  knelt 
down,  prayed,  and  wept.  Yes,  she  wept  for  the  first  time  since  her 
father's  destruction,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  those  scalding  tears  was 
inexpressible. 

From  this  piteous  state  she  was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  horses  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  next  moment  Father  Garnet  presented 
himself. 

"  How  uncertain  are  human  affairs !"  he  said,  after  a  sorrowful 
greeting  had  passed  between  them.  "  I  little  thought,  when  we  parted 
yesterday,  we  should  meet  again  so  soon,  and  under  such  afiiicting  cir- 
cumstances.-" 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  father,"  replied  Viviana,  "  and  we  must 
not  murinur  at  its  decrees,  but  bear  our  chastening  as  we  best  may." 

^'  I  am  happy  to  find  you  in  such  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  dear 
(laughter.  I  feared  the  effect  of  the  shock  upon  your  feelings,  but  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  bear  up  against  it  so  well." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  my  own  firmness,  father,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But 
I  have  been  schooled  in  affliction.  I  have  no  tie  left  to  bind  me 
to  the  world,  and  shall  retire  from  it  not  only  without  regret,  but  with 
eagerness." 

"  Say  not  so,  dear  daughter,"  replied  Garnet.  "  You  have,  I  trust, 
much  happiness  in  store  for  you;  and  when  the  sharpness  of  your 
affliction  is  worn  off,  you  will  view  your  condition  in  a  more  cheering 
Ught." 

"Impossible!"  she  cried,  mournfully;  "hope  is  wholly  extinct  in 
my  breast.  But  I  will  not  contest  the  point.  Is  not  Sir  Everard 
Digby  with  you?" 

"  He  is  not,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  "  and  I  will  explain  to  you 
wherefore.  Soon  aSter  your  departure  yesterday,  the  mansion  we  occu- 
pied at  Holt  was  attack^  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Miles  Top- 
diffe,  one  of  the  most  unrelenting  of  our  persecutors ;  and  though  they 
were  driven  off  with  some  loss,  yet,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  would  return  with  fresh  force.  Sir  Everard  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retreat;  and  accordingly  he  and  his  friends,  with  all  their 
attendants,  except  those  he  has  sent  with  me,  have  departed  for  Buck- 
ioi^mshire." 

«  Where^  then,  13  Father  Oldcorne?"  inquired  Viviana. 

"AMsJdaasrhter,"  rejoined  Garnet,  "Igfrieve  to  say  he  is  a  ptYSOtiCt 
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"How  true  is  the  saying,  that  misfortunes  nerer  come  single  I'* 
sighed  Viviana.    "  I  seem  l^reft  of  all  I  hold  dear." 

"  Sir  Everard  has  sent  four  of  his  trustiest  servants  with  me,"  re- 
marked G-amet;  "they  are  well  armed,  and  will  attend  you  wherever 
you  choose  to  lead  them.  He  has  also  furnished  me  with  a  sum  of 
money  for  your  use." 

"  He  is  most  kind  and  considerate,"  replied  Viviana.  "  And  now, 
&ther,"  she  faltered,  *^  there  is  one  subject  which  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  upon;  and,  though  I  shrink  from  it,  it  must  not  be  postponed." 

"  I  guess  what  you  mean,  daughter,"  said  Garnet,  sympathisingly; 
**  you  allude  to  the  interment  of  Sir  William  Eadcliffe.  Is  the  body 
here?" 

"  It  is  in  an  at^oining  cottage,"  replied  Viviana,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  I  have  already  expressed  my  wish  to  Mr.  Catesby  to  have  it  conveyed 
to  Manchester,  to  our  family  vault." 

"  I  see  not  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  dear  daughter,"  replied 
Garnet;  "but  I  wiU  confer  with  Mr.  Catesby  on  the  subject.  "Where 
is  he?" 

"  In  the  next  room,  by  the  couch  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is  dying," 
said  Viviana. 

" Dying!" echoed  Garnet,  starting;  "I  heard  he  was  dangerously 
hurt,  but  did  not  suppose  the  wound  would  prove  fatal.  Here  is 
another  grievous  blow  to  the  good  cause." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  Catesby. 

"  How  is  the  sufferer?"  asked  Garnet. 

"  A  slight  change  for  the  better  appears  to  have  taken  place," 
answered  Catesby;  "  his  fever  has  in  some  degree  abated,  and  he  has 
sunk  into  a  gentle  slumber." 

"  Can  he  be  removed  with  safety?"  inquired  Garnet;  "for  I  fear  it 
he  remains  here  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Topcliffe  and  his  crew, 
who  are  scouring  the  country  in  every  direction."  And  he  recapitu- 
lated all  he  had  just  stated  to  Viviana. 

Catesby  was  for  some  time  lost  in  reflection. 

**  I  am  fairly  perplexed  as  to  what  course  it  will  be  best  to  pursue," 
he  said.  *^  Dangers  and  difficulties  beset  us  on  every  side.  I  am  in- 
clined to  yield  to  Viviana's  request,  and  proceed  to  Manchester." 

"  That  will  be  rushing  into  the  very  face  of  danger,"  observed  Garnet. 

•*  And  therefore  may  be  the  safest  plan,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Our 
adversaries  will  scarcely  suspect  us  of  so  desperate  a  step." 

"  Perhaps  you  'are  in  the  right,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.    "  At  all  events,  I  bow  to  your  judgment." 

"  The  plan  is  too  much  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes  to  meet 
with  any  opposition  on  my  part,"  observed  Viviana. 

"  Will  you  accompany  us,  father?"  asked  Catesby,  "  or  do  you  pro- 
ceed to  Gothurst?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  son.  Viviana  will  need  a  protector;  and, 
till  I  have  seen  her  in  some  place  of  safety,  I  will  not  leave  her." 

^^ Since  we  have  come  to  this  determination,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  as 
soon  as  the  needful  preparations  can  be  made,  and  Guy  Fawkes  has 
^^^ome  hours' repose,  we  will  set  out.    Under  co^et  ol  m^Vvt  we  can 
ST^^JavI  ^^^^tyi  and,  by  using  some  exertion,  m«y  Tea«i\i  Ot^^ 
t  inZ^Jf^^^L  i  P^^ume,   Viviana  would  cYvooa©  V>  igtocsft^rnVtoa 
^^stance,  before  daybreak." 
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m  well  moinnted,  and  so  are  my  attendants,"  replied  Garnet; 
Y  the  provident  care  of  Sir  Eyerard  Digby,  ^ush  of  them  has  a 
»  with  him." 

it  is  well,**  said  Catesby.  "And  now,  Viviana,  may  I  entreat 
take  my  place  for  a  short  time  by  the  conch  of  the  sufferer.  In 
irars  erei^hing  shall  be  in  readiness." 

len  retired  with  Garnet,  while  Viviana  proceeded  to  the  a^join- 
mber,  where  she  found  Guy  Fawkes  still  slumbering  tranquilly. 
le  evening  advanced,  he  awoke,  and  appeared  much  refreshed. 
le  was  speaking,  Garnet  and  Catesby  approached  his  bedside, 
seemed  oveijoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  former.  The  subject  of  the 
being  mentioned  to  him,  he  at  once  expressed  his  ready  com- 
with  the  arrangement,  and  only  desired  that  the  last  rites  of 
pch  might  be  performed  for  him  before  he  set  out. 
et  informed  him  that  he  came  for  that  very  purpose;  and  as 
I  they  were  left  alone,  he  proceeded  to  the  disdiarge  of  his 
'  duties,  confessed  and  absolved  him,  giving  him  the  viaticum 
3  extreme  imction.  And,  lastly,  he  judg^  it  expedient  to 
Iter  a  powerM  opiate,  to  lull  the  pain  of  his  wound  on  the 
• 

done,  he  summoned  Catesby,  who,  with  two  of  the  attendants, 
he  couch  on  which  the  wounded  man  was  stretched,  and  con- 
3im  to  the  litter.  So  well  was  this  managed,  that  Fawkes 
id  no  injury,  and  little  inconvenience,  from  the  movement.  Two 
country  vehicles  had  been  procured;  the  one  containing  the 
d  man's  litter,  the  other  the  shell,  which  had  been  hastily  put 
r  to  hold  the  remains  of  the  imfortunate  Sir  William  Eadcliffb. 
I  being  placed  in  the  saddle,  and  Catesby  having  liberally 
id  the  cottagers  who  had  afiorded  them  shelter,  the  little  caval- 
M  put  in  motion.  In  this  way  they  journeyed  through  the 
md  shaping  their  course  through'Tarporley,  Northwich,  and 
ham,  arrived  at  daybreak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ordsall  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— THE  ELIXIR. 

>lding  the  well-remembered  roof  and  gables  of  the  old  mansion 
fhnn  out  the  grove  of  trees  in  which  it  was  embosomed, 
/s  heart  died  away  within  her.    The  thought  that  her  father, 
1  so  recently  quitted  it  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  of 
'orldly  blessing,  should  be  so  soon  brought  back  a  corpse,  was 
ioo  agonising  for  endurance.  Reflecting,  however,  that  this  was 
m  for  the  indulgence  of  grief,  but  that  she  was  called  upon  to 
1  firmness,  she  bore  up  resolutely  against  her  emotion. 
ed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hall,  Catesby  caused  the  little 
>  halt  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  while  he  rode  forward  to 
n  that  they  could  safely  approach  it.    As  ho  drew  near,  every- 
coclaimed  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  been  there.  Crossing 
rtffidge,  he  entered  the  court,  which  bore  abundant  matk%  oi  tiVv^ 
tiaa  recently  committed.     Farious  articles  of  furniture,  "btokfiSi^ 
'c^rwj8e  destroyed,  were  lying  scattered  about.    TYi©  g\a»« 
Mknrs  wasBbivered;  the  doors  forced  from  thekbmg^a»  %>^ 
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stone  copings  of  the  walls  pushed  oflT;  the  flower-beds  tramplecl  upon ; 
the  moat  itself  was  in  some  places  choked  up  with  rubbish,  while  in 
others  its  surface  was  covered  with  floating  pieces  of  timber. 

Led  by  curiosity,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  stables 
had  stood.  Nothing  but  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins  met  his  gaze. 
Scarcely  one  stone  was  standing  on  another.  The  appearance  of  the 
place  was  so  desolate  and  disheartening,  that  he  turned  away  instantly. 
Leaving  his  horse  in  a  shed,  he  entered  the  house.  Here,  again,  he 
encountered  fresh  ravages.  The  oak  panels  and  skirting-boards  were 
torn  from  the  walls;  the  ceilings  pulled  down;  and  the  floor  lay  inch- 
deep  in  broken  plaster  and  dust.  On  ascending  to  the  upper  rooms, 
he  found  the  same  disorder.  The  banisters  of  the  stairs  were  broken; 
the  bedsteads  destroyed;  the  roof  partially  untiled.  Every  room  was 
thickly  strewn  with  leaves  torn  from  valuable  books,  with  fragments 
of  apparel,  and  other  articles,  which  the  searchers,  not  being  able  to 
carry  off",  had  wantonly  destroyed. 

Having  contemplated  this  scene  of  havoc  for  some  time  with  feelings 
of  the  bitterest  indignation,  Catesby  descended  to  the  lowest  story ; 
and,  after  searching  ineflectually  for  the  domestics,  was  about  to 
depart,  when,  turning  suddenly,  he  perceived  a  man  watching  him 
from  an  adjoining  room.  Catesby  instantly  called  to  him;  but, 
seeing  that  the  fellow  disregarded  his  assurances,  and  was  about  to  take 
to  his  heels,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  him  with  severe  punish- 
ment if  he  attempted  to  fly.  Thus  exhorted,  the  man — who  was  no 
other  than  the  younger  Heydocke — advanced  towards  him;  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  in  the  most  piteous  terms  to  do  him 
no  injury. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  a  friend,"  replied  Catesby,  sheathing 
his  sword.  * 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Catesby,  is  it  you  I  behold?"  cried  Martin  Heydocke, 
whose  fears  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  noticing  the  features  of 
the  intruder.     "  What  brings  your  worship  to  this  ill-fated  house?" 

*' First  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  enemy  about?"  replied  Catesby. 

"  None  that  I  am  aware  of,"  rejoined  Martin.  "  Having  ransacked 
the  j)remises,  and  done  all  the  mischief  they  could,  as  you  perceive, 
the  miscreants  departed  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  them  since,  though  I  have  been  constantly  on  the  watch. 
The  only  alarm  I  have  had  was  that  occasioned  by  your  worship  just 
now." 

**Are  you  alone  here?"  demanded  Catesby. 

"  No,  your  worship,"  answered  Martin.  "  There  are  several  of  the 
servants  concealed  in  a  secret  passage  under  the  house.  But  they 
are  so  terrified  by  what  has  lately  happened,  that  they  never  dare  show 
themselves  except  during  the  night-time." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  replied  Catesby. 

"And  now  may  I  inquire  whether  your  Worship  brings  any  tidings 
ofSir  William  liadclifte  and  Mistress  Viviana?"  rejoined  Martin.     "  I 
^'ope  no  ill  has  befallen  them.     My  father,  old  Jerome  lifc^dockft,  set 
*iU  to  UoljnveUa  few  days  ago,  to  apprise  them  oi  t\i«e\T  ^aa^'st,  «xA\ 

rdJrnrJl''^'^  ^<^li^<^ is  dead,"  repUed  Catesby.  "  T::ViQ.x\fika:\x^\w«^ 
^orodJum.     roizr  father  is  i  prisoner." 
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<<  Alas!  alas!"  cried  the  young  man,  bursting  into  tears,  *<  these  are 
fearful  times  to  live  in.    li^iat  will  become  of  us  alll** 

"  We  must  rise  agamst  the  oppressor,"  replied  Catesby,  sternly; 
**  bite  the  heel  that  tramples  upon  us.*' 

*'  We  must,"  rejoined  Martin.  ^  And  if  my  poor  arm  could  avail,  it 
should  not  be  slow  to  strike." 

<*  Manfully  resolved !"  cried  Catesby,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  proselyte.  *^  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  way  by  wnich  you 
may  accomplish  what  you  desire.  But  we  will  talk  of  this  hereafter. 
Hoard  up  your  vengeance  till  the  fitting  moment  for  action  arrives." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  young  man,  who  was  greatly 
surprised  by  the  intelligence,  that  Yiviana  was  at  hand,  and  that  the 
body  of  Sir  William  had  been  brought  thither  for  interment  in  the 
fiunUy  vault  at  the  collegiate  church.  Having  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  chamber  which,  having  suffered  less  than  the  others,  might  serve 
for  Viviana's  accommodation,  Catesby  returned  to  the  party. 

A  more  melancholy  cavalcade  has  been  seldom  seen  than  now  ap- 
proached the  gates  of  Ordsall  Hall,  ilrst  rode  Yiviana,  m  an  agony 
of  tears,  for  her  grief  had  by  this  time  become  absolutely  uncontrollable, 
with  Catesby  on  foot,  leading  her  horse.  Next  came  Garnet,  greatly 
exhausted  and  depressed,  his  eyes  cast  dejectedly  on  the  ground.  Then 
came  the  litter,  containing  Guy  Fawkes;  and,  lastly,  the  vehicle  with 
the  body  of  Sir  William  Badcliffe.  On  arriving  at  the  gate,  Yiviana 
was  met  by  two  female  servants,  whom  Martin  Heydocke  had  sum- 
moned from  their  hiding-places;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  dismounted, 
she  was  supported,  for  Sie  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  unaided,  to  the 
chamber  destined  for  her  reception.  This  done,  Catesby  proceeded, 
with  some  anxiety,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  Fawkes,  who  was 
perfectly  insensible.  His  wound  had  bled  considerably  during  the 
journey,  but  the  effusion  had  stopped  when  the  faintness  supervened. 
He  was  placed  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  till  a  sleeping-chamber  could 
be  prepa^red  for  him.  The  last  task  was  to  attend  to  the  remains  of  the 
late  imfortunate  possessor  of  the  mansion.  By  Catesby's  directions,  a 
large  oak  table,  once  occupying  the  great  hall,  was  removed  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  already  described  as  the  principal  room  of  the  house;  and, 
being  securely  propped  up — for,  like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  it  had 
been  much  damaged  by  the  spoilers,  though,  being  of  substantial  ma- 
terial, it  offered  greater  resistance  to  their  efforts — ^the  shell  containing 
the  body  was  placed  upon  it. 

*'  Better  he  should  lie  thus,"  exclaimed  Catesby,  when  the  melancholy 
office  was  completed,  "  than  live  to  witness  the  wreck  around  him. 
Fatal  as  are  these  occurrences,"  he  added,  pursuing  the  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  scene,  "they  are  yet  favourable  to  my  purpose.    The 
only  person  who  could  have  prevented  my  union  with  Yiviana  Badcliffe 
—her  fether—lies  there.   Who  would  have  thought,  when  she  rejected 
my  proposals  a  few  days  ago  in  this  very  room,  how  fortune  would 
conspire — and  by  what  dark  and  iuscrutable  means— to  bring  it  about! 
Fallen  as  it  is,  this  house  is  not  yet  fallen  so  low  but  I  can  reinstate  it. 
its  young  mistress  minev  her  estates  mine — ^for  she  is  mm  inhen-tt^^^ 
ik  ah  her  £ttber'/f  possessions — the  utmost  reach  of  my  ainbiWoiL  ^^tft 
^aiaed,  and  all  but  one  object  of  my  life— for  whicll  I  ^ve  doce^  W 
Mnacb,  and  struggled  80  loDg^acUeYedV* 
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'^  What  are  you  thinking  o^  my  son?"  asked  Garnet,  who  had  watched 
the  changing  expression  of  his  sornhre  countenance;  **  what  an  you 
thinking  of?"  he  said,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

^^  Of  that  which  is  never  ahsent  from  my  thoughts,  fJEither — the  great 
design,"  replied  Catesby;  '^  and  of  the  means  o£  iti  acoompUihment 
which  this  sad  scene  suggests." 

^^  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  other. 

*'  Does  not  Radcliffe's  blood  cry  aloud  for  YengeaBce?**  continued 
Catesby;  '*and  think  you  his  child  will  be  deaf  to  the  cry?  No,fiither, 
she  will  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  wrongs  that  would  steel  the  gentlest 
bosom,  and  make  firm  the  feeblest  arm,  but  will  go  hand  and  heart 
with  us  in  our  project.  Viviana  must  be  mine,"  he  added,  altering  his 
tone;  *^  ours,  I  should  say;  for  if  she  is  mine,  all  the  vast  possessidns 
that  have  accrued  to  her  by  her  father's  death  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  mighty  enterprise." 

^^  I  cannot  think  she  will  refuse  you  now,  my  son,"  replied  Gtamet. 

^^  She  shall  not  refuse  me,  &ther»"  r^oined  Catesby.  *'  The  time  is 
gone  by  for  idle  wooing." 

'*  I  will  be  no  party  to  forcible  measures,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet, 
gravely.  *<  As  far  as  persuasion  goes,  I  wUl  lend  you  every  assistance 
in  my  power,  but  nothing  fiirther." 

*^  Persuasion  is  all  tiiat  will  be  required,  I  am  assured,  father," 
answered  Catesby,  hastily,  perceiving  he  had  committed  himself  too 
far,    '*  But  let  us  now  see  what  can  be  done  for  Guy  Fawkes." 

«<  Would  there  were  any  hope  of  his  lifel"  exclaimed  Chimet,  sighing 
deeply.    **  In  losing  him,  we  lose  the  bravest  of  our  band." 

"  We  do,"  returned  Catesby;  "  and  yet  he  has  been  subject  to 
strange  fancies  of  late." 

**  He  has  been  appalled,  but  never  shaken,"  rejoined  Garnet.  "  Of 
all  our  number,  you  and  he  were  the  only  two  upon  whom  I  could  rely. 
When  he  is  gone,  you  will  stand  alone." 

Catesby  made  no  reply,  but  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  where  the 
wounded  man  lay.  He  had  regained  his  consciousness,  but  was  too 
feeble  to  speak.  After  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand  had  been 
administered,  Catesby  was  about  to  order  a  room  to  be  fitted  up  for 
him,  when  Viviana,  whose  anxiety  fbr  the  sufferer  had  overcome  her 
affliction,  made  her  appearance.  On  learning  Catesby's  intentions,  she 
insisted  on  Fawkes  being  removed  to  the  room  allotted  to  her,  which 
had  not  been  dismantled  like  the  rest.  Seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose 
her,  Catesby  assented;  and  the  sufferer  was  accordingly  carried  thither 
and  placed  within  the  bed — a  large  antique  piece  of  fiimiture,  hung 
with  faded  damask  curtains.  The  room  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
house,  and  at  the  further  end  stood  a  small  closet,  approached  by  an 
arched  doorway,  and  fitted  up  with  a  hassock  and  crucifix,  which, 
strange  to  say,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  searchers. 

Placed  within  the  couch,  Guy  Fawkes  began  to  ramble  as  before 
Mboui^  the  eoDspiracy;  and  fearing  his  ravings  might  awaken  the 
suspicion  of  the  servants,  Catesby  would  not  auffet  aay  oi  Wvcccl  \j^ 
u^f^^S^^^  ^u^anunied  with  Gamet  to  keep  waXcii  o^et  \sJfln.\s^ 
«^^  o/J^  ff^^'  ^®  became  more  conipoaed-,  and,  ««teT  ^ox\xi?.j 
'j3.  ^AtJ'^l  ^y^^  and  looking  round,  inqmied  axv^oxxsV^  ioT\i 
■^t  nrst,  Catesby,  who  was   alone  v?ith  \\V^  «X  >2feft  ^ 
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hesitated  in  his  answer;  but  seeing  he  appeared  greatlj  distnrbed, 
he  showed  him  that  his  hat,  gauntlets,  and  rapier,  were  lying  hy  the 
bedside.  < 

''I  am  content,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  smiling  faintly;  <<  that 
sword  has  never  left  my  side,  waking  or  sleeping,  for  twenty  years. 
Let  me  grasp  it  once  more — ^perhaps  for  the  last  time.** 

Catesby  handed  him  the  weapon.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments , 
and  pressed  the  blade  to  his  lips. 

^Farewdl,  old  Mend!"  he  said,  a  tear  gathering  in  his  eye;  ^*  fare- 
well Catesby,"  he  added,  as  he  resigned  the  weapon  to  him,  *<  I  have 
one  request  to  make.    Let  my  sword  be  buried  with  me." 

"  It  shall,"  replied  Catesby,  in  a  voice  suffocated  by  emotion,  for  the 
request  touched  him  where  his  stem  nature  was  most  accessible:  **  I 
wUl  place  it  by  you  myself." 

**  Thanks!"  exclaimed  Fawkes ;  and  soon  after  this  he  again  fell  into 
a  slumber. 

His  sleep  endured  for  some  hours;  but  his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  so  that  at  the  last  it  waS  scarcely  perceptible.  A  striking 
change  had  likewise  taken  place  in  his  countenance,  and  these  signs 
convinced  Catesby  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  While  he  was  watch- 
ing him  with  great  anxiety,  Yiviana  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
clu^nber,  and  beckoned  him  out.  Noiselessly  obeying  the  summons, 
and  following  her  along  the  gallery,  he  entered  a  room  where  he  found 
Garnet. 

^I  have  called  you  to  say  that  a  remedy  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  Martin  Heydocke,"  observed  Viviana,  "  by  which,  I  trust,  Guy 
Fawkes  may  yet  be  saved." 

"  How?"  asked  Catesby,  eagerly. 

**  Doctor  Dee,  the  warden  of  Manchester,  of  whom  you  must  have 
heard,"  she  continued,  "  is  said  to  possess  an  elixir  of  such  virtue,  that 
a  few  drops  of  it  will  snatch  him  who  drinks  them  fh)m  the  very  jaws 
of  deatii." 

M I  should  not  have  suspected  you  of  so  much  credulity,  Yiviana," 
replied  Catesby;  '^  but  grant  that  Doctor  Dee  possesses  this  marvellous 
elixir — ^which  for  my  own  part  I  doubt — ^how  are  we  to  obtain  it?" 

"  K  you  will  repair  to  the  college  and  see  him,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
give  it  you,"  rejoined  Viviana. 

Catesby  smiled  incredulously. 

**  I  have  a  claim  on  Doctor  Dee,"  she  persisted,  "  which  I  have  never 
enforced.  I  will  now  use  it.  Show  him  this  token,"  she  continued, 
detadiing  a  small  ornament  from  her  neck;  ''tell  him  you  bring  it 
fix)m  me,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  comply  with  your  request." 

"  Your  conunands  shall  be  obeyed,  Viviana,"  replied  Catesby;  "  but 
I  frankly  confess  I  have  no  faith  in  the  remedy." 

'^  It  is  at  least  worth  the  trial,  my  son,"  observed  Garnet.  "  Doctor 
Dee  is  a  wonderfhl  person,  and  has  made  many  discoveries  in  medicine, 
as  in  other  sciences;  and  this  marvellous  specific  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  tnm  out  no  imposture." 

**  If  sndi  is  your  opinion, "  replied  Catesby,  **  I  will  set  out  at  oniefc. 

JS  it  13  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  must  be  without  delay.    The  "DOOT  fsoffews 
u  ainkin^  fast,"  ^  ^ 

-^  then,''  cried  VirianM,  -and  Heaym  apeed  yoTtt  tmwioul 
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you  could  prevail  upon  Doctor  Dee  to  visit  the  wounded  man  in  person, 
I  should  prefer  it.  Besides,  I  have  another  request  to  make  of  him — 
but  that  will  do  hereafter.    Lose  not  a  moment  now." 

"  I  will  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,**  replied  Catesby.  "  Heaven 
grant  that,  when  I  return,  the  object  of  ous  solicitude  may  not  be  past 
all  human  aid!" 

With  this  he  hurried  to  an  outbuilding  in  which  the  horses  were 
placed,  and  choosing  the  strongest  and  fleetest  from  out  their  number, 
mounted,  and  start^  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  of  Manchester;  nor 
did  he  relax  his  speed  until  he  reached  the  gates  of  the  ancient  college. 
Hanging  the  bridle  of  his  smoking  steed  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  he 
crossed  the  large  quadrangular  court;  and  finding  the  principal  en- 
trance open,  passed  the  lofty  room  now  used  as  the  refectory,  ascended 
the  flight  of  stone  stairs  that  conducts  the  modem  visitor  to  the 
library,  and  was  traversing  the  long  g^eries  communicating  with  it, 
and  now  crowded  with  the  learning  of  ages,  bequeathed  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  rival,  Humphrey  Chetham,  when  he  encountered  a  grave 
but  crafty-looking  personage,  in  a  loose  brown  robe  and  Polish  cap, 
who  angrily  demanded  his  business. 

Apologising  for  the  intrusion,  Catesby  was  about  to  explain,  when  a 
small  oak  door  near  them  was  partly  opened,  and  an  authoritative 
voice  from  within  exclaimed, 

"  Do  not  hinder  him,  Kelley ;  I  kn6w  his  business,  and  will  see  him." 

The  seer  made  no  further  remark,  but  pointing  to  the  door,  Catesby 
at  once  comprehended  that  it  was  Dee's  voice  he  had  heard;  and, 
though  somewhat  startled  by  the  intimation  that  he  was  expected, 
entered  the  room.  He  found  the  doctor  surrounded  by  his  magical 
apparatus,  and  slowly  returning  to  the  chair  he  had  just  quitted. 

Without  looking  behind  him  to  see  whom  he  addressed,  Dee  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  just  consulted  my  Show  Stone,  and  know  why  you  are 
come  hither.    You  bring  a  token  from  Viviana  Radcliffe." 

** I  do,"  replied  Catesby,  in  increased  astonishment.    "It  is  here." 

"  It  is  needless  to  produce  it,"  replied  Dee,  still  keeping  his  back 
towards  him;  "  I  have  seen  it  already.  Kelley,"  he  continued,  "  I  am 
about  to  set  out  for  Ordsall  Hall  immediately.  Tou  must  accompany 
me." 

"  Amazement  I"  cried  Catesby.  "  Is  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  then, 
really  known  to  your  reverence?" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  rejoined  Dee,  facing  him.  "  You  have  a  friend 
who  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  having  heard  that  I  possess  an  elixir 
of  wonderful  eflScacy,  are  come  in  quest  of  it." 

"  True,"  replied  Catesby,  utterly  confounded. 

"  The  name  of  that  friend,"  pursued  Dee,  regarding  him,  fixedly,  "  is 
Guy  Fawkes — ^your  own,  Hobert  Catesby." 

"  I  need  no  more  to  convince  me,  reverend  sir,"  rejoined  Catesby, 
trembling  in  spite  of  himself,  "  that  all  I  have  heard  of  your  wonderful 
powers  f5ls  far  short  of  the  truth." 

"  You  are  but  just  in  time,"  replied  Dee,  bowing  gravely  in  acknow- 
ledffinent  of  the  compliment.    **  Another  hour,  and  it  would  have  been 
^oo  Jate. " 
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''Then  you  think  be  will  liver  cried  Catesby,  eag^iVy. 
^azo  sure  of  it,"  repUed  Dee,  "  provided "" 
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"  Provided  what?**  interrupted  Catesby.  "  Is  there  aught  I  can  do 
to  insure  his  recovery?" 

**  No,"  replied  Dee,  sternly.  "  I  am  debating  within  myself  whether 
it  is  worth  while  reviving  him  for  a  more  dreadful  fate." 

'*What  mean  you,  reverend  sir?"  asked  Catesby,  a  shade  passing 
over  his  countenance. 

**  You  imderstand  my  meaning,  and  therefore  need  no  explanation," 
replied  Dee.  "  Betum  to  Ordsall  Hall,  and  tell  Miss  Radclifie  I  will  be 
there  in  an  hour.  Bid  her  have  no  further  fear.  If  the  wounded  man 
breathes  when  I  arrive,  I  will  imdertake  to  cure  him.  Add,  further, 
that  I  know  the  other  request  she  desires  to  make  of  me,  and  that  it  is 
granted  before  it  is  asked.    Farewell,  sir,  for  a  short  time." 

On  reaching  the  court,  Catesby  expanded  his  chest,  shook  his  limbs, 
and  exclaimed,  '^  At  length  I  breathe  freely  I  The  atmosphere  of  that 
infernal  chamber  smelt  so  horribly  of  sulphur  that  it  almost  stifled  me. 
Well,  if  Doctor  Dee  has  not  dealings  with  the  devil,  man  never  had  I 
However,  if  he  cures  Guy  Fawkes,  I  care  not  whence  the  medicine 
comes  firom." 

As  he  descended  Smithy  Bank,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  old  bridge 
over  the  Irwell,  he  perceived  a  man  riding  before  him,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  him.  Struck  by  this  person's  manner,  he  urged  his 
horse  into  a  quicker  pace,  and,  being  the  better  mounted  of  the  two, 
soon  overtook  him,  when  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  was  Martin  Iley- 
docke. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  sirrah?"  he  demanded. 

"I  have  been  sent  by  Mistress  Viviana  with  a  message  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  Chetham,"  replied  the  young  man,  in  great  confiision. 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  angrily.  "  And  how  dared  you  convey 
a  message  to  him  without  consulting  me  on  the  subject?" 

**  I  was  not  aware  you  were  my  master,"  replied  Martin,  sulkily. 
**  If  I  owe  obedience  to  any  one,  it  is  to  Mr.  Chetham,  whose  servant 
I  am.  But  if  Mistress  Viviana  gives  me  a  message  to  deliver,  I  will 
execute  her  conmaands,  whoever  may  be  pleased  or  displeased." 

"  I  did  but  jest,  thou  saucy  knave,"  returned  Catesby,  who  did  not 
desire  to  offend  him.  "  Here  is  a  piece  of  money  for  thee.  Now,  if  it 
be  no  secret,  what  was  Miss  Radcliffe's  message  to  thy  master?" 

"  I  know  not  what  her  letter  contained,"  replied  Martin ;  "  but  his 
answer  was,  that  he  would  come  to  the  haU  at  midnight." 

"It  is  well  I  ascertained  this,"  thought  Catesby;  and  he  added 
aloud,  "  I  understood  your  master  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned?" 

"  So  he  was,"  replied  Martin;  "but  he  had  interest  enough  with  the 
commissioners  to  procure  his  liberation." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Catesby;  and  striking  spurs  into  his  charger,  he 
dashed  off. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  riding  brought  him  to  the  hall,  and  on 
arriving  there  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  woimded  man's  chamber, 
where  he  found  Viviana  and  Garnet. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  in  your  errand?"  cried  the  former,  eagerly. 
**  Will  Doctor  Dee  come,  or  has  he  sent  the  elixir?" 

*<  He  wU)  hiingr It  himself," replied  Catesby. 

Viviana  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  i  and  the  sound  appeftieflL\.Q 
iBacb  the  ears  of  the  sufferer,  for  he  stirred,  and  groaned  faintly. 
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"  Doctor  Dee  desired  me  to  tell  you,"  contintied  Catesby,  dtttwing 
Viviana  aside,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  your  other  request 
was  granted." 

Viviana  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  she  did  not  clearly  understand 
him. 

"  Might  he  not  refer  to  Humphrey  Chetham?**  remarked  Catesby, 
somewhat  maliciously. 

"All!  you  have  learnt  from  Martin  Heydocke  that  I  hare  written 
to  him,"  returned  Viviana,  blushing  deeply.  "  What  I  was  about  to 
ask  of  Doctor  Dee  had  no  reference  to  Humphrey  Chetham.  It  was  to 
request  permission  to  privately  inter  my  father's  remains  in  our  family 
vault  in  the  collegiate  church.  But  how  did  he  know  I  had  any  request 
to  make?" 

"  That  passes  my  comprehension,"  replied  Catesby,  "  unless  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  his  familiar  spirits." 

Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Dee  and  Eelley  arrived  at  the  hall.  Catesby 
met  them  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  them  to  the  wounded  man  8 
chamber.  Coldly  saluting  Gramet,  whom  he  eyed  with  suspicion,  and 
bowing  respectfully  to  Viviana,  the  doctor  slowly  advanced  to  the 
bedside.  He  gazed  for  a  short  time  at  the  woimded  man,  and  folded 
his  arms  thoughtfully  upon  his  breast.  The  eyes  of  the  sufferer  were 
closed,  and  his  lips  sligntly  apart,  but  no  breath  seemed  to  issue  from 
them.  His  bronzed  complexion  had  assumed  the  ghastly  hue  of  death, 
and  his  strongly-marked  features  had  become  fixed  and  rigid.  His 
black  hair,  stSened  and  caked  with  blood,  escaped  from  the  bandages 
around  his  head,  and  himg  in  elf-locks  on  the  piUow.  It  was  a  piteous 
spectacle;  and  Doctor  Dee  appeared  much  moved  by  it. 

"The  worst  is  over,"  he  muttered:  "why  recal  the  spirit  to  its 
wretched  tenement?" 

"If  you  can  save  him,  reverend  sir,  do  not  hesitate,"  implored 
Viviana. 

"  I  am  come  hither  for  that  purpose,"  replied  Dee;  "  but  I  must  have 
no  other  witness  to  the  experiment  except  yourself,  and  my  attendant 
KeUey." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  be  present,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Viviana;  "  but 
I  will  retire  into  that  closet,  and  pray  that  your  remedy  may  prevail." 

"My  prayers  for  the  same  end  shall  be  offered  in  the  adjoining 
room,"  observed  Garnet;  and  taking  Catesby's  arm,  who  seemed  spell- 
bound by  curiosity,  he  dragged  him  away. 

The  door  closed,  and  Viviana  withdrew  into  the  closet,  where  she 
knelt  down  before  the  crucifix.    Doctor  Dee  seated  himself  on  the 
bedside;  and  taking  a  gourd-shaped  bottle  filled  with  a  clear  sparkling 
liquid  from  beneath  his  robe,  he  raised  it  to  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand, 
while  he  placed  his  right  on  the  wrist  of  the  wounded  man.    In  this 
attitude  he  continued,  for  a  few  seconds,  while  Eelley,  with  his  arms 
folded,  likewise  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  phiaL    At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  Dee,  who  had  apparently  count^  the  pulsations  of  the  suf- 
ferer, took  out  the  glass-stopper  from  the  bottle,  the  contents  of  which 
diffused  a  pungent  odour  around,  and  wetting  a  small  piece  of  linen 
rtn'th  it,  applied  it  to  bis  temples.    He  then  desired  Eelley  to  raise  his 
^Ga4  and  poured  a  few  drops  down  his  throat.    TYua  ^OTkfe,\i<fe  ^%itftd  a 
G^  minutes,  and  repeated  the  applicaUon, 
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«  Look  1"  he  cried  to  Kelley.  "  Bie  elixir  already  begins  to  operate. 
His  chest  heavea;  his  limbs  shiver.  That  flush  upon  the  cheek,  and 
that  dampness  on  the  brow,  denote  that  the  animal  heat  is  restored* 
A  third  draught  will  aocompliah  the  cure." 

"  I  can  already  feel  his  heart  palpitate,"  observed  Kelley,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  patient's  breast. 

"Heaven be  praised!"  ejaculated  Viviana,  who  had  suspended  her 
devotions  to  listen. 

"  Hold  him  tightly,"  cried  Dee  to  his  assistant,  *'  while  I  administer 
the  last  draught.    He  may  injure  himself  by  his  struggles." 

Eelley  obeyed,  and  twined  his  aims  tightly  round  the  wounded  man. 
And  fortunate  it  was  that  the  precaution  was  taken;  for  the  elixir 
was  no  sooner  poured  down  his  throat  than  his  chest,  began  to  labour 
violently,  his  eyes  oi)ened,  and,  raising  himself  bolt-upright,  he 
struggled  violenliy  to  break  from  the  hold  imposed  upon  him.  This 
he  would  have  effected,  if  Dee  had  not  likewise  lent  his  aid  to  prevent 
him. 

**  This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  sight  1"  cried  Viviana,  who  had  quitted 
the  doset,  and  now  gazed  on  in  awe  and  astonishment.  *'I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  you,  reverend  sir." 

*^  Give  thanks  to  Him  to  whom  alone  they  are  due,"  replied  Dee. 
^  Summon  your  friends.  They  may  now  resume  their  posts.  My  task 
is  accomplished." 

Catesby  and  Garnet  being  called  into  the  room,  could  scarcely  credit 
their  senses  when  they  bdield  Guy  Fawkes,  who  by  this  time  had 
ceased  struggling,  reclining  on  Kelley's  shoulder,  and,  except  a  certain 
wildness  in  the  eye,  and  cadaverousness  of  hue,  looking  as  he  was  wont 
to  do. 

GHAPTBB  XT. — THE  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  AT  HANCHESTEB. 

Bidding  Kelley  remain  with  Guy  Fawkes,  Doctor  Dee  signified  to 
Viviana  that  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  her  in  private  before  his 
departure;  and  leading  the  way  to  an  adjoining  room,  informed  her  that 
he  was  aware  of  her  desire  to  have  her  Other's  remains  interred  in  the 
collegiate  church,  and  that,  so  far  from  opposing  her  inclinations,  he 
would  willingly  accede  to  them,  only  recommending  as  a  measure  of 
prudence  that  the  ceremonial  should  be  performed  at  night,  and  with 
as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  Viviana  thsmked  him  in  a  voice  of  much 
emotion  for  his  kindness,  and  entirely  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion  of 
caution.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  help  expressing  her  surprise 
that  her  thoughts  should  be  known  to  him.  "  Though,  indeed,"  she 
added,  "  after  the  wonderful  exhibition  I  have  just  witnessed  of  your 
power,  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  limits  are  to  be  placed  to  it." 

"Few  things  are  hidden  from  me,"  replied  Dee,  with  a  gratified 
gmile ;  "  even  the  lighter  matters  of  the  heart,  in  which  I  might  be  sup- 
posed to  take  litde  mterest,  do  not  altogether  elude  my  observation.  In 
reference  to  this,  you  -will  not.  I  am  sure,  be  offended  with  me,  Viviana, 
if  I  tell  you  I  have  noticed  with  some  concern  the  attachment  that  has 
arisen  between  you  and  Humphrey  Chetham." 

VlTiana  uttered  aa  exclamation  ofsurpnse,  and  a  deep  \Axib1q.  bt]lS&x&^^ 
ber  pallid  cheeks. 
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"  I  am  assuming  the  privilege  of  an  old  man  with  you,  Viviana,*' 
continued  Dee,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  and,  I  may  add,  of  an  old  friend;  for 
your  lamented  mother  was  one  of  my  deaiiest  and  best  friends,  as  you 
perchance  called  to  mind  when  you  sent  me  to-day,  by  Mr.  Catesby, 
the  token  I  gave  her  years  ago.  Tou  have  done  unwisely  in  inviting 
Humphrey  Chetham  to  come  hither  to-night," 

**  How  80?"  she  faltered. 

'^Because,  if  he  keeps  his  appointment,  fktal  consequences  may 
ensue,"  answered  Dee.  "Your  message  has  reached  the  ears  of  one 
from  whom,  most  of  all,  you  should  have  concealed  it." 

'*  Mr.  Catesby  has  heard  of  it,  I  know,"  replied  Yiviana.  **  But  you 
do  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  him?" 

"He  is  Chetham's  mortal  foe,"  rejoined  Dee,  "and  will  slay  him  if 
he  finds  an  opportunity." 

"You  alarm  me,"  she  cried.  "I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Catesby  on  the 
subject,  and  entreat  him,  as  he  values  my  regard,  to  offer  no  molesta- 
tion to  his  fancied  rival." 

**  Fancied  rival!"  echoed  Dee,  raising  his  brows  contemptuously. 
"Do  you  seek  to  persuade  me  that  you  do  not  love  Humphrey 
Chetham?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Viviana ;  "  I  freely  acknowledge  my  attach- 
ment to  him;  it  is  as  strong  as  my  aversion  to  Mr.  Catesby;  but  the 
latter  is  aware  that  the  suit  of  his  rival  is  as  hopeless  as  his  own." 

"  Explain  yourself;  I  pray  you,"  said  Dee. 

"  My  destiny  is  the  cloister,  and  this  he  well  knows,"  she  rejoined. 
"  As  soon  as  my  worldly  affairs  can  be  arranged,  I  shall  retire  to  the 
English  nunnery  at  Brussels,  where  I  shall  vow  myself  to  Heaven." 

"  Such  is  your  present  intention,"  replied  Dee;  "  but  you  will  never 
quit  your  own  country." 

"  What  shall  hinder  me?"  asked  Yiviana,  uneasily. 

"  Many  things,"  returned  Dee.  "Amongst  others,  this  meeting  with 
your  lover." 

"  Call  him  not  by  that  name,  I  beseech  you,  reverend  sir,"  she  re- 
joined. "  Humphrey  Chetham  will  never  be  other  to  me  than  a  friend.'* 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Dee ;  "  but  your  destiny  is  not  the  cloister." 

"  For  what  am  I  reserved,  then?"  demanded  Viviana,  trembling. 

"  All  I  dare  tell  you,"  he  returned, "  all  it  is  needM  for  you  to  know, 
is,  that  your  fiiture  career  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Guy  Fawkes.  But 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  is  to  come.  The  present  is  suffi- 
cient to  claim  your  attention." 

"  True,"  replied  Viviana;  "  and  my  first  object  shall  be  to  despatch 
a  messenger  to  Humphrey  Chetham  to  prevent  him  from  coming 
hither." 

"  Trouble  yourself  no  further  on  that  score,"  returned  Dee;  "I  will 
convey  the  message  to  him.   As  regards  the  funeral,  it  must  take  place 
without  delay.    I  will  be  at  the  south  porch  of  the  church  with  the  keys 
atmidiugbt;  and  Robert  Bumell,  the  sexton,  and  another  assistant  on 
rrbom  lean  depend,  shall  be  in  attendance.  Thougli  it  la  coote^iy  to  my 
^^<?a^  opinions  and  feelinga  to  allow  a  Romish  piieat.  to  v«»*«^  ^^ 
defn' Lui^ ^^^  interfere  with  Father  Garnet.    1  ovft  yoxa  moVJ^ 
'd. "        °^  ^^  gr&titnde,  and  will  pay  it  to  liex  UxretoMi^  mCi  vms 


ay,  TeTerend  sir,"  she  cried,  with  a  look  of  great 


tn^  to  reTBBl  the  plot  to  those  eodaDgered  by  it,  yoa  will  giTe 
itriTen  timely  warning?" 

MT  nothing,"  rejoined  Dee.  "  I  cannot,  were  I  so  disposed,  inter- 
itb  the  fixed  purpoees  of  fate.  The  things  revealed  b;  my  ^miliar 
I  aerer  pass  mj  lipa.  They  are  more  sacred  than  the  disclosures 
to  a  priest  of  your  faitli  at  the  confeBBionsl.  The  bloody  enter- 
on  whjcli  these  zealots  are  bent  will  fail.  I  have  warned  Fawkea ; 
y  warning,  though  ojnTeyed  by  the  lips  of  the  dead,  and  by  other 
I  eqaally  terrible,  wai  oluiTailing.  I  would  warn  Catesby  and 
it,  bot  they  would  heed  me  not.  ViTiana  Radclifie,"  be  continued, 
Kuenm  voice,  "you  questioned  me  just  now  about  the  fiiture. 

rOQ  coorage  to  make  the  same  demand  from  yonr  dead  ibtber? 
will  compel  his  corpse  to  answer  yoa." 
h  1  no — no,"  cried  Viriana,  horror-stricken ;  "  not  for  worlds  would 
mit  10  impious  an  set.  Gladly  as  I  would  know  wbat  fate  baa  in 
for  me,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  purchase  the  knowledge  at 
isdftil  a  price." 

arewell,  then,"  rejtuned  Dee.    "At  midnight,  at  the  south  porch 
collegiate  chnrch,  I  shall  expect  you." 
■^in^,  betook  his  departure;  and,  on  entering  the  gallery,  he 
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should  be  peremptory  in  my  demand.  Did  I  not  owe  yon  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude  for  your  resuscitation  of  Guy  Fawkes,  I  would  bare  in- 
sured your  secrecy  with  your  life.  As  it  is,  I  will  be  content  with  your 
oath." 

*^  Fool !"  exclaimed  Dee;  '*  stand  aside,  or  I  will  compel  you  to  do  so." 

"  Think  not  to  terrify  me  by  idle  threats,**  retnmed  Catesby.  "  I 
willingly  acknowledge  your  superior  skill — ^as,  indeed,  I  have  good 
reason  to  do — ^in  the  science  of  medicine;  but  I  hare  no  feith  in  your 
magical  tricks.  A  little  rdiection  has  shown  me  how  the  knowledge  I 
at  first  thought  so  wonderful  was  acquired.  You  obtained  it  by  means 
of  Martin  Heydocke,  who,  mounted  on  a  swift  steed,  reached  the 
college  before  me.  He  told  you  of  the  object  of  my  visit — of  Viviana's 
wish  to  hare  her  father  interred  in  the  collegiate  church — of  her  mes- 
sage to  Humphrey  Chetham.  You  were,  therefore,  fully  prepared  for 
my  arrival,  and  at  first,  I  must  confess,  completely  imposed  upon  me. 
Nay,  had  I  not  overheard  your  conversation  just  now  with  Viviana,  I 
might  have  remained  your  dupe  still.  But  your  allusion  to  Chetham*s 
visit  awakened  my  suspicions;  and  on  reconsidering  the  matter,  the 
whole  trick  flashed  upon  me." 

"What  more?"  demanded  Dee,  his  brow  lowering,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage. 

"Thus  much,"  returned  Catesby.  "I  have  your  secret,  and  you 
have  mine.  And  though  the  latter  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch 
as  several  lives  hang  upon  it,  whereas  a  copji^or's  worthless  reputation 
is  alone  dependent  on  the  other,  yet  both  must  be  kept.  Swear,  then, 
not  to  reveal  the  plot,  and,  in  my  turn,  I  will  take  any  oath  you  choose 
to  dictate  not  to  disclose  the  jugglery  I  have  detected." 

"  I  will  make  no  terms  with  you,"  returned  Dee;  "  and  if  I  do  not 
reveal  your  damnable  plot,  it  is  not  firom  consideration  of  you  or  your 
associates,  but  because  the  hour  for  its  disclosure  is  not  yet  arrived. 
When  full  proof  of  your  guilt  can  be  obtained,  then  rest  assured  it  will 
be  made  known — though  not  by  me.  Not  one  of  your  number  shall 
escape— not  one." 

Catesby  again  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  seemed,  firom  his 
looks,  to  be  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  doctor  and  his  assistant. 
But  they  appeared  wholly  unconcerned  at  his  glances. 

"  What  you  have  said  concerning  Martin  Heydocke  is  false — as  false 
as  your  own  foul  and  bloody  scheme,"  pursued  Dee.  "  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  spoken  with  him." 

"  But  your  assistant,  Edward  Eelley,  has,"  retorted  Catesby,  "  and 
that  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"  For  the  third  and  last  time,  I  command  you  to  stand  aside,"  cried 
Dee,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  anger. 

Catesby  laughed  aloud.  "What  if  I  refuse?"  he  said,  in  a  jeering 
voice. 

Doctor  Dee  made  no  answer;  but,  suddenly  drawing  a  small  phial 

from  beneath  his  robe,  cast  its  contents  in  his  opponent's  fiaoe.  Blinded 

hjr  the  spirit,  Catesby  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes;  and  while  in  this 

condition  &  thick  doth  was  thrown  over  his  head  from  behind,  and, 

aespite  his  resistance,  he  was  borne  offi  andYwTBvQL'snttia  atrong  cord 

""^j^^JoinJng  tree. 

^^  «a  hour  elapsed,  during  which  he  eihauft^fiOL  \fl»  tsflrj  Vcv^^m 
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oittetiM  for  flssistuioe,  and  execratioiiB  and  menacea  against  Dee  and 
his  companion.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  hearing  steps  approach- 
ing, he  called  londlj  to  be  released,  and  was  answered  by  the  voice  of 
Idartin  Heydocke. 

"What!  is  it  yonr  worship  I  behold?"  cried  Martin,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  commiseration.  ^'Mercj  on  ns!  what  has  happened?  Hare 
the  rascally  searchers  been  here  again?" 

''Hold  yonr  peace,  knave,  and  unbind  me,"  rejoined  Catesby, 
angrily.  '*I  shrewdly  suspect,"  he  added,  as  his  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  cord  twined  around  his  arms  unfastened,  and  the  cloth 
removed — "  I  shrewdly  suspect,"  he  said,  fixing  a  stem  glance  upon 
Martin,  which  effectually  banished  the  smile  finom  his  demure  counte- 
nance, ''  that  you  have  had  some  share  in  this  business." 

^  What  I,  your  warship?"  exclaimed  Martin.  ''  Not  the  slightest,  I 
assure  you.  It  was  by  mere  chance  I  came  this  way,  and,  perceiving 
some  one  tied  to  a  tree,  was  about  to  take  to  my  heels,  when,  fancving 
I  recognised  your  worship's  well-formed  legs,  I  ventured  forward." 

^  You  shall  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  my  worship's 
boots,  rascal,  if  I  find  my  suspicions  correct,"  rejoined  Catesby.  ''  Have 
you  Uie  effirontery  to  tell  me  you  have  never  seen  this  rope  and  this 
cloth  before?" 

**  Gertes,  I  have,  your  worship,"  replied  Martin.  "  May  the  first 
hang  me,  and  the  last  serve  as  my  winding-sheet,  if  I  speak  not  the 
tru&!  Ah,  now  I  look  again,"  he  added,  pretending  to  examine  them, 
''it  must  be  a  horse-cloth  and  halter  frcmi  the  stable.  Peradventure  I 
have  seen  them." 

"  That  I  will  be  sworn  you  have,  and  used  them,  too,"  rejoined 
Catesby.  ''  I  am  half  inclined  to  tie  you  to  the  tree  in  my  place.  But 
where  is  your  employer? — ^where  is  Doctor  Dee?" 

"  Doctor  Dee  is  not  my  employer,"  answered  Martin,  "  neither  do  I 
serve  him.  Mr.  Hiunphrey  Chetham,  as  I  have  already  told  your  wor- 
ship, is  my  master.  As  to  the  doctor,  he  left  the  hall  some  time  since. 
Father  Garnet  thought  you  had  accompanied  him  on  the  road.  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  him.    Of  a  truth  I  have  not." 

Catesby  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  strode  towards  the  hall ;  while 
Martin,  with  a  secret  smile,  picked  up  the  halter  and  cloth,  and  with- 
drew to  the  stable. 

Bepairing  to  the  chamber  of  the  wounded  man,  Catesby  found  Garnet 
seated  by  his  couch,  and  related  what  had  occurred.  The  Jesuit  lis- 
tened with  profound  attention  to  the  recital,  and  on  its  conclusion 
observed — 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  offended  Doctor  Dee,  my  son.  He  might 
have  proved  a  good  friend.  As  it  is,  you  have  made  him  a  dangerous 
enemy." 

"  He  was  not  to  be  trusted,  father,"  returned  Catesby.  "  But  if  you 
have  any  fears  of  him  or  Kelley,  I  will  speedily  set  tbem  at  Test " 

"No  violence  mx son,"  rejoined  Garnet;  "you  "w\!ll  onVy  Vxicxeasw 

jhezniBcbief  you  have  already  occasioned.    I  do  not  iScAiiY  T>«&  "^'^ 

betnyuB.    But  additional  circumspection  will  be  Teomftita-    T^w 

^'^'^^^^^t^^^  BUbjS.      S^b«  «PT^««« 

exert  It  in  our  beha^"        ^®  doctor,  and  may  be  ptevaSle^  x»5C 
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It  was  long  before  Gflmet  returned.  When  he  reappeared,  his  looks 
convinced  Catesby  that  the  interview  had  not  proved  satisfactory. 

"  Your  imprudence  has  placed  us  in  a  perilous  position,  my  son,"  he 
observed.  *<  Viviana  refuses  to  speak  to  Doctor  Dee  on  the  subject, 
and  strongly  reprobates  your  conduct." 

Catesby's  brow  lowered. 

"There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue,**  he  muttered,  rising;  "our  lives 
or  his  must  be  sacrificed.    I  will  act  at  once.** 

"  Hold!**  exclaimed  Gramet,  authoritatively.  "  Wait  till  to-morrow ; 
and,  if  aught  occurs  in  the  interim  to  coi^rm  your  suspicions,  do  as 
you  think  proper.    I  will  not  oppose  you." 

"  K  I  forbear  so  long,**  returned  Catesby,  "  it  will  not  be  safe  to  re- 
main here.'* 

"  I  will  risk  it,**  said  Garnet;  "  and  I  counsel  you  to  do  the  same. 
You  will  not  leave  Viviana  at  this  strait?** 

"I  have  no  such  thoughts,"  replied  Catesby.  "If  I  go,  she  goes 
too.'* 

"  Then  it  will  be  in  vain,  I  am  sure,  to  endeavour  to  induce  her  to 
accompany  you  till  her  father  is  interred,*'  observed  Garnet. 

"  True,"  replied  Catesby;  "  I  had  forgotten  that.  We  shall  meet  the 
hoary  juggler  at  the  church,  and  an  opportunity  may  occur  for  execut- 
ing my  purpose  there.  Unless  he  will  swear  at  the  altar  not  to  betray 
us,  he  shall  die  by  my  hand." 

"  An  oath  in  such  a  case  would  be  no  security,  my  son,"  returned 
Gramet ;  "  and  his  slaughter  and  that  of  his  companion  would  be  equally 
inefficacious,  and  greatly  prejudicial  to  our  cause.  K  he  means  to  betray 
us,  he  has  done  so  already.  But  I  have  little  apprehension.  I  do  not 
think  him  well  afiected  towards  the  government;  and  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  you  had  not  thus  grossly  insulted  him,  he  would  have  fovoured 
rather  than  opposed  our  design.  K  he  was  aware  of  the  plot,  and  ad- 
verse to  it,  what  need  was  there  to  exert  his  skill  in  behalf  of  our  dying 
friend,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  ere  this  a  limip  of  lifeless 
clay?  No,  no,  my  son;  you  are  far  too  hasty  in  your  judgment.  Nor 
am  I  less  surprised  at  your  injustice.  Overlooking  the  great  benefit 
conferred  upon  us,  because  some  trifiing  scheme  has  been  thwarted,  you 
would  requite  our  benefactor  by  cutting  his  throat." 

"Your  rebuke  is  just,  father,**  returned  Catesby.  "I  have  acted 
heedlessly.    But  I  will  endeavour  to  repair  my  error." 

"  Enough,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet.  "  It  will  be  advisable  to  go  well 
armed  to  the  church  to-night,  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  But  I  shall  not 
absent  myself  on  that  account." 

"  Nor  I,"  rejoined  Catesby. 

The  conversation  was  then  carried  on  on  other  topics,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Viviana,  who  came  to  consult 
them  about  the  funeral  It  was  arranged — since  better  could  not  be 
found — that  the  vehicle  used  to  bring  tMther  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate knight  should  transport  it  to  its  last  home.  No  persuasions  of 
Garnet  could  induce  Viviana  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  attending  the 
ceremony,  and  Catesby,  though  he  afiected  the  contrary,  secretly  re- 
Joicedat  her  determination, 

j^^^^^came,  and  ail  w&a  in  readiness.    Viviana  to  ttift  \a&t  VtAxsigjad 
-^  ^^^  ^umpiirey  Chetham  would  arrive  m  lime  lo  aXXfcTi^  ^^ 
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funeral  with  her ;  hut,  as  he  did  not  appear,  she  conclnded  he  had 
received  Doctor  Dee's  warning.  Martin  Heydocke  was  left  in  charge 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  still  continued  to  slumher  deeply;  and,  when 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time,  the  train  set  out. 

They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  along  the 
lane  skirting  the  west  hank  of  the  LrwelL  The  night  was  profoundly 
dark;  and,  as  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  carry  torches,  some  care 
was  requisite  to  keep  in  the  right  road.  Cateshy  rode  first,  and  was 
followed  hy  Garnet  and-Viviana;  after  whom  came  the  little  yehicle 
containing  the  body.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  three  of  the  servants 
sent  by  Sir  Everard  Digby ;  a  fourth  acting  as  driver  of  the  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  a  hearse.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  of  the  party.  In 
this  stealthy  manner  was  the  once  powerful  and  wealthy  Sir  William 
Badclifie,  tiie  owner  of  the  whole  ^district  through  which  they  were 
passing,  conveyed  to  the  burial-place  of  his  ancestors! 

In  (Sorter  time  than  they  had  allowed  themselves  for  the  journey, 
the  melancholy  cavalcade  reached  Salford  Bridge;  and  crossing  it  at  a 
quick  pace,  as  had  been  previously  arranged  by  Catesby,  arriv^  with- 
oat  molestation  or  notice  (for  no  one  was  abroad  in  the  town  at  that 
hour)  at  the  southern  gate  of  the  collegiate  church,  where,  it  may  bo 
remembered,  Guy  Fawkes  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  two 
seminary  priests,  and  on  the  spikes  of  which  their  heads  and  dis- 
membered bodies  were  now  fixed.  An  old  man  here  presented  himself, 
and,  unlocking  the  gate,  informed  them  he  was  Robert  Burnell,  the 
sexton.  The  shell  was  then  taken  out,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  servants  towards  the  church,  Burnell  leading  the  way.  Garnet 
followed;  and  as  soon  as  [Catesby  had  committed  the  horses  to  the 
care  of  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  he  tendered  his  arm  to  Yiviana,  who 
could  scarcely  have  reached  the  sacred  structure  unsupported. 

Doctor  Dee  met  them  at  the  church  porch,  as  he  had  appointed ;  aild 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through  it  the  door  was  lockea.  Address- 
ing a  few  words  in  an  under  tone  to  Yiviana,  but  not  deigning  to  notice 
eiUier  of  her  companions,  Dee  directed  the  bearers  of  the  body  to  follow 
him,  and  proceeded  toward  the  choir. 

The  interior  of  the  reverend  and  beautiful  fane  was  buried  in  pro- 
found gloom,  and  the  feeble  light  diffused  by  the  sexton's  lantern  only 
made  the  darkness  more  palpable.  On  entering  the  broad  and  noble 
nave,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  its  clustered  pillars,  or  of  the  exquisite 
pointed  arches,  enriched  with  cinquefoil  and  quatrefoil  inclosing  blank 
shields,  which  they  supported.  Neither  could  its  sculptured  cornice; 
its  clerestory  windows;  its  upper  range  of  columns,  supporting  demi- 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments;  its  moulded  roof,  crossed  by 
transverse  beams,  enriched  in  the  interstices  with  sculptured  orna- 
ments, be  distinguished.  Most  of  these  architectural  glories  were  in- 
visible, but  the  very  gloom  in  which  they  were  shrouded  was  imposing. 
As  the  dim  light  fell  upon  piQar  after  pillar  as  they  passed,  revealing 
their  mouldings,  piercing  a  few  feet  into  the  side-aisles,  and  falling  upon 
the  grotesque  heads,  the  embattled  ornaments,  and  grotesque  tracery 
of  the  a^rches,  the  effect  was  inexpreBsihly  striking. 

Nor  were  the  personages  inappropriate  to  the  BOmbie  aceae.    T^i^ 
ivreread  agare  of  Dee,  with  bis  looae  flowinff  Tobo  and.  lOM  Ni\a\S 

ten//  Oe  pr^tljr garb  and  grave  aspect  of  Garnet-,  t\ie  w\^«t-^ 
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bearing  of  Catesby,  his  aimed  heel  and  rapier  point  danWng  upon  the 
parement;  the  drooping  figure  of  Yiyiana,  whose  fieatiires  were  bnried 
in  her  keichief,  and  whose  sobs  were  distinctly  aadible;  the  strangely- 
fashioned  cofl^,  and  the  attendants  by  whom  it  was  borne;  all  consd- 
tuted  a  singolar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  interesting  pictore. 

Approa(£ingthe  magnificent  screen  terminatingthe  nare,  they  passed 
through  an  arched  gateway  within  it,  and  entered  the  choir.  The  west 
end  of  this  part  of  the  chnrch  was  assigned  as  the  bnrial-place  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  the  head  of  which  was  about  to  be  de- 
posited within  it,  and  was  designated  from  the  circumstance  the 
'<  Radclifib  chanceL"  A  long  slab  of  grey  marble,  in  which  a  brass 
plate  displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Badclifl^  was  inserted, 
had  been  remoyed,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  cavity  beneath  it. 
Kelley,  who  had  assisted  in  making  the  excavation,  was  standing  beside 
it  leaning  on  a  spade,  with  a  lantern  at  his  feet.  He  drew  aside  as  the 
funeral  train  approached,  and  the  shell  was  deposited  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave. 

Picturesque  and  striking  as  was  the  sceneic  he  nave,  it  fell  &r  short 
of  that  now  exhibited.  The  choir  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Man- 
chester may  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  structure.  Its 
thirty  elaborately-carved  stalls,  covered  with  canopies  of  the  richest 
tabernacle-work,  surmounted  by  niches,  mouldings,  pinnacles,  and  per- 
forated tracery,  and  crowned  with  a  richly  scidptured  cornice;  its  side- 
aisles,  with  their  pillars  and  arches;  its  moulded  ceiling,  rich  in  Uie 
most  delicate  and  fairy  tracery;  its  gorgeous  altar  screen  of  carved 
oak ;  and  its  magnificent  eastern  window,  then  filled  with  stained  glass, 
form  a  coup  d*ced  of  almost  unequalled  splendour  and  beauty.  Few  of 
these  marvels  could  now  be  seen ;  but  such  points  of  the  pinnacles  and 
hanging  canopies  of  the  stalls,  of  the  fa9ades  of  the  side-aisles,  and  of 
the  fretted  roof,  as  received  any  portion  of  the  light,  came  in  wiUi  ad- 
mirable effect. 

**  All  is  prepared,  you  perceive,"  observed  Dee  to  Viviana.  **  I  will 
retire  while  tiie  ceremony  is  performed."  And  gravely  inclining  his 
head,  he  passed  through  an  arched  door  in  the  south  aisle,  and  entered 
the  chapter-house. 

Garnet  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  service  appointed  by  the 
Eomish  Church  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  when  Viviana,  uttering  a  loud 
cry,  would  have  &llen,  if  Catesby  had  not  fiown  to  her  assistance,  and 
borne  her  to  one  of  the  stalls.  Becovering  her  self-possession  the  next 
moment,  she  entreated  him  to  leave  her;  and  while  the  service  pro- 
oeeded,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted. 

Placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  body,  Garnet  sprinkled  it  with  holy 
water,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  small  silver  consecrated 
vessel.  He  then  recited  the  De  Prqfundis,  the  Miserere,  and  other  an- 
tiphons  and  prayers;  placed  incense  in  a  burner,  which  he  had  likewise 
brought  with  him,  and,  having  lighted  it,  bowed  reverently  towards  the 
altar,  sprinkled  the  body  thrice  with  holy  water  at  the  sides,  the  head, 
Bnd  the  feet;  and  then  walking  round  it  with  the  incense-burner,  dis- 
peraed its  firagnait  odour  over  it.  This  done,  he  recited  another  prayer, 
pronounced  a  solemn  benedic'Aon  over  the  place  ot  eera\kV\nx^  «xA\}n^ 
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The  Boise  of  the  earth  fiedling  upon  the  shell  aroiued  ViTuma  from 
her  devotions.  She  looked  towards  the  graye,  hat  could  see  nothing 
but  the  gloomy  group  around  it,  prominent  among  which  appeared  the 
tall  figure  of  Catesby.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  her,  and,  imable  to 
oontrcd  her  grie(  she  fiunted.  MeanwhUe,  the  grave  was  rapidly  filled, 
all  lending  uieir  aid  to  the  task;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  re- 
store the  slab  to  its  original  position.  By  the  united  efforts  of  Catesby, 
Eelley,  and  the  sexton,  this  was  soon  accom^dished;  and  the  former, 
unaware  of  what  had  hf^peued,  was  about  to  proceed  to  YiTiana  to  tell 
her  all  was  over,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud  knocking  at  tibie  church- 
door^accompanied  by  a  clamorous  demand  for  admittance. 

'<  We  are  betrayed!*'  exclaimed  Catesby;  ^  it  is  as  I  suspected.  Take 
care  of  Viviana,  fiither.  I  will  after  the  hoary  impostor,  and  cleave  his 
skull  I    Extinguish  the  lights !— quick  I— quick  I" 

Gramet  hastily  complied  with  these  injunctions,  and  the  choir  was 
plunged  in  total  darkness.  He  then  rushed  to  the  stalls,  but  could  no- 
where find  Viviana.  He  called  her  by  name,  but  received  no  answer; 
and  was  continuing  his  fruitless  search,  when  he  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  the  voice  of  Catesby  exclaimed, 

'<  Follow  me  with  your  charge,  father." 

'<  Alas  I  my  son,  she  is  not  here,"  replied  Garnet.  *'  I  have  searched 
each  stall  as  carefully  as  I  could  in  the  dark.  I  fear  she  has  been 
spirited  away." 

''  Impossible!"  cried  Catesby;  and  he  ran  his  hand  along  the  row  of 
sculptured  seats,  but  without  success.  '*  She  is  indeed  gone!"  he  ex- 
claimed, distractedly.  '*  It  was  here  I  left  her — ^nay,  here  I  beheld  her 
at  the  very  moment  the  lights  were  extinguished.   Viviana!  Viviana  1" 

But  all  was  silent. 

"It  is  that  cursed  magician's  handiwork,"  he  continued,  striking 
his  forehead  in  despair. 

"  Did  you  find  him?"  demanded  Garnet 

*'  No,"  replied  Catesby;  ^*  the  door  of  the  chapter-house  was  locked 
inside.    The  treacherous  villain  did  well  to  guard  against  my  fiiry." 

''You  provoked  his  resentment,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet.  *'  But  this 
is  not  a  season  for  reproaches:  something  must  be  done.  Where  is 
KeUey?" 

At  the  suggestion,  Catesby  instantly  darted  to  the  spot  where  the 
seer  had  stood.  He  was  not  there.  He  then  questioned  the  servants, 
whose  teeth  were  chattering  with  fright,  but  they  had  neither  heard  ■ 
him  depart,  nor  could  tell  anything  alxnit  him ;  and  perceiving  plainly 
from  their  trepidation  that  these  men  would  lend  no  aid,  even  if  they 
did  not  join  the  assailants,  he  returned  to  communicate  his  apprehen- 
B^ns  to  Garnet.  During  all  this  time  the  knocking  and  vociferations 
at  the  door  had  continu^  with  increased  violence,  and  reverberated  in 
hollow  peels  along  the  roof  and  aisles  of  the  church. 

The  emergency  was  a  fearful  one.  Catesby,  however,  had  been  too 
often  placed  in  situations  of  peril,  and  was  too  constitutionally  brave, 
to  experience  much  uneasiness  for  himself;  but  his  apprehensions  lest 
Garnet  should  be  captured,  and  the  sudden  and  mysterioua  disa^^vx- 
ance  of  Viviana^  almost  distracted  him.  Persuading  Viimtftlf  cAie  m\^^ 
hjtve  £Ulen  ^  tbe  gTonnd,  or  that  he  had  overlooked  the  piecitie  «^^ 
wlieiv  lie  had  left  ber,  he  renewed  his  search,  but  with  no  beltftx  6VW!««» 
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than  before;  and  he  was  almost  beginning  to  belieye  that  some  magic 
might  haye  been  practised  to  cause  her  disappearance,  when  it  oocuirod 
to  him  that  she  had  been  carried  off  bj  Eelley. 

''  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  think  of  that  before  I"  he  exclaimed.  ''I 
have  imintentionally  aided  their  project  by  extinguishing  the  lights. 
But,  now  tiiat  I  am  satisfied  she  is  gone,  I  can  devote  my  whole 
energies  to  the  preservation  of  Garnet.  They  shall  not  capture  us  so 
easily  as  they  anticipate." 

With  this  he  approached  the  priest,  and,  grasping  his  hand,  drew 
him  noiselessly  along.  They  had  scarcely  passed  through  the  arched 
doorway  in  the  screen,  and  set  foot  within  the  nave,  when  the  clamour 
without  ceased.  The  next  moment  a  thundering  crash  was  he^;  the 
door  burst  open,  and  a  number  of  armed  figures  bearing  torches,  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  rushed  with  loud  vociferations  into  the 
church. 

*^  We  must  surrender,  my  son,"  cried  Garnet  "  It  will  be  useless  to 
contend  against  that  force." 

''  But  we  may  yet  escape  them,"  rejoined  Catesby.  And  glancing 
hastily  round,  he  perceivol  a  small  open  door  in  the  wall  at  the  rig^t, 
and  pointing  it  out  to  the  priest,  hurried  towards  it. 

On  reaching  it,  they  found  it  communicated  with  a  fiight  of  stone 
steps,  evidently  leading  to  the  roof. 

"Saved!  saved!"  cri^  Catesby,  triumphantly.  "Mount  first, 
father.    I  will  defend  the  passage." 

The  pursuers,  who  saw  the  course  taken  by  the  fu^tives,  set  up  a 
loud  shout,  and  ran  as  swiftly  as  they  could  in  the  same  direction;  and 
by  the  time  the  latter  had  gained  the  door,  they  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  it.  Garnet  darted  up  the  steps;  but  Catesby  lingered  to  make 
fast  the  door,  and  thus  oppose  some  obstacle  to  the  hostile  party.  His 
efforts,  however,  were  unexpectedly  checked,  and,  on  examination,  he 
found  it  was  hooked  to  the  wall  at  the  back.  Undoing  the  fastening, 
the  door  swung  to,  and  he  instantly  bolted  it.  Overjoyed  at  his 
success,  and  leaving  his  pursuers,  who  at  this  moment  arrived,  to  vent 
their  disappointment  in  loud  menaces,  he  hastened  after  Garnet. 
Calling  lou^y  to  him,  he  was  answered  from  a  small  dark  chamber  on 
the  right,  into  which  the  priest  had  retreated. 

"  We  have  but  prolonged  our  torture,"  g^aned  Garnet;  "  I  can  find 
no  outlet.  Our  foes  will  speedily  force  an  entrance,  and  we  must  then 
fall  into  their  hands." 

"  There  must  be  some  door  opening  upon  the  roof,  father,"  rejoined 
Catesby.  "  Mount  as  high  as  you  can,  and  search  carefully.  I  will 
defend  the  stairs,  and  will  undertake  to  maintain  my  post  against  the 
whole  rout." 

Thus  urged.  Garnet  ascended  the  steps.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  thundering  at  the  door  below  increased,  and 
the  heavy  blows  of  some  weighty  implement  directed  against  it  were 
distinctly  heard,  he  cried,  "  I  have  found  a  door,  but  the  bolts  are  rusty 
— ^I  cannot  move  them." 

"  Use  all  your  strength,  father,"  shouted  Catesby,  who,  having 
planted  himself  with  hia  drawn  sword  at  an  advantageous  point,  was 
y^fenJug-  witli  intense  anxiety  to  the  exertionB  oi  ^^  wwv&si^^fiwsVj, 
^o  not  relax  jrour  effbrta  for  a  moment," 
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"  It  is  in  vain,  my  son,"  rejoined  Gramet,  in  accents  of  despair.  "  My 
hands  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  the  bolts  stir  not." 

'< Distraction!"  cried  Catesby,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage.  '*Let 
me  try." 

And  he  was  about  to  hasten  to  the  priest's  assistance  when  the  door 
bdow  was  burst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  assailants  rushed  up 
the  steps.  The  passage  was  so  narrow  that  they  were  compelled  to 
mount  singly ;  and  Catesby's  was  scarcely  a  vain  boast  when  he 
said  he  could  maintain  his  ground  against  the  whole  host.  Shouting  to 
Garnet  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  prepared  for  the  assault.  Reserving  his 
petronels  to  the  last,  he  trusted  solely  to  his  rapier;  and  leaning  against 
the  newel,  or  circular  column  round  which  the  stairs  twined,  he  was  in 
a  great  measure  defended  from  the  weapons  of  his  adyersaries,  while 
they  were  completely  exposed  to  his  attack.  The  darkness,  moreover, 
in  whidi  he  was  enveloped  offered  an  additional  protection,  whereas 
the  torches  they  carried  made  his  mark  certain.  As  soon  as  the 
foremost  of  the  band  came  within  reach,  Catesby  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  breast,  and  pushed  him  back  with  all  his  force  upon  his 
comrades.  The  man  fell  heavily  backwards,  dislodging  the  next  in 
advance,  who  in  his  turn  upset  his  successor,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
band  was  thrown  into  concision.  A  discharge  of  fire-arms  followed; 
but,  sheltered  by  the  newel,  Catesby  sustained  no  injury.  At  this 
moment  he  was  cheered  by  a  cry  from  Garnet  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
fintdng  back  the  bolts,  terror  having  supplied  him  with  a  strength  not  his 
own;  and  making  another  sally  upon  his  assailants,  amid  the  disorder 
that  ensued  Catesby  retreated,  and  rapidly  tracking  the  steps,  reached 
the  door  through  which  the  priest  had  already  passed.  When  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  outlet,  Catesby  felt,  from  the  current  of  fresh  air 
that  saluted  him,  that  it  opened  upon  the  roof  of  the  church.  Nor  was 
he  deceived.  A  few  steps  placed  him  upon  the  leads,  where  he  found 
Garnet. 

"  It  is  you,  my  son!"  cried  the  latter,  on  beholding  him;  "  I  thought 
from  the  shouts  you  had  ffUlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

*'  No,  Heaven  be  praised!  I  am  as  yet  safe,  and  trust  to  deliver  you 
out  of  their  hands.    Come  with  me  to  the  battlements." 

''Hie  battlements!"  exclaimed  Garnet.  "A  leap  from  such  a  height 
as  that  were  certain  destruction." 

"It  were  so,"  replied  Catesby,  dragging  him  along.  "  But  trust  to 
me,  and  you  shall  yet  reach  the  ground  uninjured." 

Anived  at  the  battlements,  Catesby  leaned  over  them,  and  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  what  was  beneath.    It  was  still  so  dark  that  he 
could  scarcely  discern  any  objects  but  those  close  to  him ;  but  as  far 
as  he  could  trust  his  vision,  he  thought  he  perceived  a  projecting  build- 
ing some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  below;  and  calling  to  mind  the  form 
of  the  church,  which  he  had  frequently  seen  and  admired,  he  remem- 
bered its  chantries,  and  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  roof  of  one  of  them 
that  he  beheld.    If  he  could  reach  it,  the  descent  from  thence  would 
be  easy;  and  he  immediately  communicated  the  idea  to  Garnet,  who 
shrank  aghast  from  it.   Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  fox  coTi«\^^'^v 
tioo.    Ih&r pursuers  had  already  scaled  the  stairs,  and  'were  s^ivcv^^% 
aae  sOer  am>tber  upon  the  leads,  uttering  the  most  tenV\>\e  liSaieafe 
jv»last  the  destroyer  of  their  comrade.     Hastily  divestiBg  Ywm^^S. ' 
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his  doaky  CfttesbycUunberbd  over  the  battlements;  and,  Impdled  by 
fear,  Garaet  threw  off  his  robe,  and  followed  his  example.  Clinging  to 
the  grotesque  stone  water-spouts  which  projected  below  the  battle- 
ments, and  placmg  the  points  of  his  feet  upon  the  arches  of  the  cleres- 
tory windows,  and  thenoe  upon  the  mullions  and  transom  bars,  Catesby 
descended  in  safety,  and  then  turned  to  assist  his  companion,  who  was 
quickly  by  his  side. 

The  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  descent  had  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  They  were  now  nearly  thirty  fset  fh>m  the  ground,  and 
the  same  irregularities  in  the  walls  which  had  fayoured  them  in  the 
upper  structure  did  not  exist  in  the  lower.  But  their  present  position, 
exposed  as  it  was  to  their  pursuers,  who,  having  reached  the  point 
immediately  oyerhead,  were  preparing  to  fire  upon  them,  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  allow  of  its  occupation  for  a  moment,  and  Garnet  required 
no  urging  to  make  him  clamber  over  the  low  embattled  parapet.  De- 
scenduig  a  flying  buttress  that  defended  an  angle  of  the  building, 
Catesby,  who  was  possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  was  almost 
instantly  upon  the  ground.  Garnet  was  not  so  fortunate.  Missing  his 
footing,  he  fell  from  a  considerable  height,  and  his  groans  proclaimed 
that  he  had  received  some  serious  injury.  Catesby  instantly  flew  to 
him,  and  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  whether  he  was 
much  hurt. 

*^  My  right  arm  is  broken,"  gasped  the  sufferer,  raising  himself  with 
difficulty.  '*  What  other  ii^uries  I  have  sustained  I  inow  not;  but 
every  joint  seems  dislocated,  and  my  face  is  covered  with  blood. 
Heaven  have  pity  on  me!" 

As  he  spoke,  a  shout  of  exultation  arose  from  the  hostile  party,  who, 
having  heurd  Garnet's  fall,  and  the  groans  that  succeeded  it,  at  once 
diving  the  cause,  and  made  sure  of  a  capture.  A  deep  sUence  followed, 
proving  that  they  had  quitted  the  roof,  and  were  hastening  to  secure 
their  prey.  Aware  that  it  would  take  them  some  little  time  to  descend 
the  winding  staircase,  and  traverse  the  long  aisle  of  the  church, 
Catesby  felt  certain  of  distancing  them.  But  he  could  not  abandon 
Garnet,  who  had  become  insensible  from  the  agony  of  his  fractured 
limb,  and,  lifting  him  carefully  in  his  arms,  he  placed  him  upon  his 
shoiUder,  and  started  at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  further  extremity  of 
the  churchyard. 

At  the  period  of  this  history,  the  western  boundary  of  the  collegiate 
church  was  formed  by  a  precipitous  sandstone  roc^  of  great  height, 
the  base  of  which  was  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Irwell,  while  its 
summit  was  guarded  by  a  low  stone  wall.    In  after  years,  a  range  of 
sm^dl  habitations  was  built  upon  this  spot ;  but  they  have  been  recently 
removed,  and  the  rock  having  been  lowered,  a  road  now  occupies  their 
site.    Nerved  by  desperation,  Catesby,  who  was  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  to  know  whither  he  was  shaping  his  course, 
determined  to  hazard  a  descent,  which  under  calmer  circumstances  he 
would  have  deemed  wholly  impracticable.    His  pursuers,  who  issued 
firom  the  church-porch  a  few  seconds  after  he  had  passed  it,  saw  him 
hurry  towards  the  low  wall  edging  the  precipice,  and,  encumbered  as 
he  was  with  the  priest,  vault  over  it.    Not  deeming  it  possible  he  would 
oAreto  spring  £com  each  a  height,  they  darted  s&et  "tnm.   "Bxnt  thay 
^^aeceired,  and  could  scarcely  credit  th^  8enaea'?rtisii>3tksrj  issvsaA 
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him  gone.  By  the  light  of  their  torches  thev  peroeiTed  him  shootiDg 
down  the  ahnost  perpendiciilar  side  of  the  lock,  and  the  next  moment 
a  hollow  plunge  told  that  he  had  reached  the  water.  They  stared  at 
each  other  in  mute  astonishment. 

*'  Will  you  follow  him,  Dick  Haughton  ?"  obserred  one,  as  soon  as  he 
had  reooyered  his  speech. 

^Not  I,"  replied  the  fellow  addressed.  "I  hare  no  fkncy  finr  a 
iHoken  neck.  Follow  him  thyself,  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  try  the  sound- 
ness of  thy  pate:  I  warrant  tiiat  rock  will  put  it  to  the  proof." 

''Yet  liie  feat  has  just  been  done,  axid  by  one  burdened  with  a 
wounded  comrade  into  the  bargain,"  remarked  the  first  speaker. 

''He  must  be  the  deyil,  that's  certain,"  rejoined  Haughton;  "  and 
Doctor  Dee  himself  is  no  match  for  him." 

"  He  has  the  devil's  luck,  that's  certain,"  cried  a  third  soldier.  ".But, 
hark!  he  is  swimming  across  the  rirer.  Wemayyet  catchhim  on  the 
opposite  bank.    Come  along,  comrades." 

With  this,  they  rushed  out  of  the  churchyard ;  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  bridge;  and,  crossing  it,  flew  to  the  bank  of  the  rirer, 
where  they  dispersed  in  every  dLreoti<m,  in  search  of  the  fbgitiye.  But 
they  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  him  or  his  wounded  companion. 
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Catbsbt  himself  could  scarcely  tell  how  he  accomplished  his  hair- 
breadth escape.  Keckless  almost  of  the  result,  he  slid  down  the  rock, 
catching  at  occasional  irregularities  as  he  descended.  The  river  was 
of  great  depth  at  this  point,  and  broke  the  force  of  his  felL  On  rising, 
he  struck  out  a  few  yards,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  down  tbs 
stream.  He  had  never  for  one  moment  relinquished  his  hold  of  Garnet, 
and  being  an  admirable  swinuner,  found  little  difficulty  in  sustaining 
him  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  guided  his  course  in  the 
water.  In  this  way  he  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  about  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  bridge,  by  which  means  he  avoided  his  pursuers,  who, 
as  has  just  been  stat^  searched  for  him  above  it. 

After  debating  with  himself  for  a  short  time  as  to  what  course  he 
should  pursue,  be  decided  upon  conveying  Garnet  to  the  hall,  where 
he  could  procure  restoratives  and  assistance;  and  though  he  was  fUlly 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  plan,  not  doubting  the  mansion  would 
be  visited  and  seardhed  by  his  pursuers  before  morning,  yet  the  neces- 
sity of  warning  Guy  Fawkes  outweighed  every  other  consideration. 
Accordingly,  again  shouldering  the  priest,  who,  though  he  had  regained 
his  sensilulily,  was  utterly  unable  to  move,  he  commenced  his  toilsome 
march;  and  being  frequently  obliged  to  pause  and  rest  himself,  more 
than  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  reached  his  destination. 

It  was  just  growing  light  as  he  crossed  the  drawbridge;  and  seeing 
a  horse  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  gate  open,  he  began  to  fear  the  enemy 
had  preceded  him.  Full  of  misgiving,  he  laid  Garnet  upon  a  heap  of 
straw  in  an  outbuilding,  and  entered  the  house.  He  found  no  one 
below,  though  he  glanced  into  each  room.  He  then  noiselessly  a&cendsdL 
the  stairs,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Guy  Fawkes't  cYiunV)^* 
As  he  tnvened  the  galleryr,  he  heard  yoioeB  in  one  oi  thi^  cihambQEtt 
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the  door  of  which  was  ajar,  and  pausing  to  listen,  distinguished  the 
tones  of  Viviana.  Filled  with  astonishment,  he  was  ahout  to  enter  the 
room  to  inquire  hy  what  means  she  had  reached  the  hall,  when  he  was 
arrested  hj  the  Toice  of  her  companion.  It  was  that  of  Humphrey 
Chetham.  Maddened  hy  jealousy,  Cateshy's  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
into  the  room  and  stah  his  rival  in  ^e  presence  of  hiis  mistress.  But 
he  restrained  his  passion  hy  a  powerful  effort. 

After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  intently  to  their  conversation,  he 
found  that  Chetham  was  taking  leave,  and,  creeping  softly  down  stairs, 
stationed  himself  in  the  hall,  through  which  he  knew  his  rival  must 
necessarily  pass.  Chetham  presently  appeared.  His  manner  was  de- 
jected, his  looks  downcast;  and  he  would  have  passed  Catesby  without 
observing  him,  if  the  latter  had  not  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'Mr.  Catesby!"  exclaimed  the  young  merchant,  starting  as  he  be- 
held ^e  stem  glance  fixed  upon  him.    ''  I  thought " 

**You  thought  I  was  a  prisoner,  no  doubt,"  interrupted  Catesby, 
bitterly.  "  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  here  to  confound  you  and 
your  juggling  and  treacherous  associate." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Chetham. 

"  I  will  soon  make  myself  intelligible,"  retorted  Catesby.  "  Follow 
me  to  the  garden." 

"I perceive  your  purpose,  Mr.  Catesby,"  replied  Chetham,  calmly; 
"  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  principles  to  expose  my  life  to  ruffianly  vio- 
lence. If  you  choose  to  lay  aside  this  insolent  demeanour,  which  is 
more  befitting  an  Alsatian  bully  than  a  gentleman,  I  will  readily  give 
you  such  explanation  of  my  conduct  as  will  fully  content  you,  and 
satisfy  you  that  any  suspicions  you  may  entertain  of  me  are  un- 
founded." 

'*  Coward!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  striking  him.  *^  1  want  no  explana- 
tion. Defend  yourself,  or  I  will  treat  you  with  still  greater  indig- 
nity." 

"  Lead  on,  then,"  cried  Chetham :  "  I  would  have  avoided  the  quarrel 
if  I  could.    But  this  outrage  shall  not  pass  unpunished!" 

As  they  quitted  the  hall  Yiviana  entered  it;  and,  though  she  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Catesby,  his  furious  gestures  left 
her  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  purpose.  She  called  to  him  to  stop;  but  no 
attention  was  paid  by  either  party  to  her  cries. 

On  gaining  a  retired  spot  beneath  the  trees,  Catesby,  without  giving 
his  antagonist  time  to  divest  himself  of  the  heavy  horseman's  cloak 
with  which  he  was  encumbered,  and  scarcely  to  draw  his  sword, 
assaulted  him.  The  combat  was  furious  on  both  sides,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  young  merchant  was  no  match  for  his  adversary.  He 
maintained  his  ground,  however,  for  some  time  with  great  resolution; 
but  being  hotly  pressed,  in  retreating  to  avoid  a  thrust  his  foot  caught 
in  the  long  grass,  and  he  fell.  Catesby  would  have  passed  his  sword 
through  his  body,  if  it  had  not  been  turned  aside  by  another  weapon. 
It  was  that  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who,  followed  by  Martin  Heydocke,  had 
staggered  towards  the  scene  of  strife,  reaching  it  just  in  time  to  save 
/Ae  life  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

''Heaven  be  praised!  I  am  not  too  late  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Put  up 
rour  blade,  Cateaby,  or  turn  it  against  m^,'* 
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CHAPTER  XVn. — THE   EXPLANATION* 

UrrsRiNO  an  exclamation  of  rage,  Catesby  turned  fiercely  npon 
Fawkes,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  disposed  to  accept  his  inritation 
to  continue  the  combat  with  him.  Bat  as  he  regarded  the  other's 
haggard  features,  and  perceived  in  then^  the  traces  of  his  recent  straggle 
with  death — as  he  saw  he  was  scarcely  able  to  wield  the  blade  he 
q>posed  against  him — ^bis  wrath  changed  to  compassioo,  and  he 
sheathed  hiis  sword.  By  this  time  Humphrey  Cheth^  had  sprung  to 
his  feet,  and,  picking  up  his  fallen  weapon,  stood  on  his  defence;  but 
finding  that  Catesby  meditated  no  ftirther  hostilities,  he  returned  it  to 
the  scabbard. 

^  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  he  said  to  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
gratitude. 

"  You  owe  it  to  Viviana  Badcliffe,  not  to  me,"  returned  Fawkes, 
feebly,  and  leaning  upon  his  sword  for  support.  **  Had  it  not  been  for 
her  cries,  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  this  quarrel.  And  I  would 
now  gladly  learn  what  has  occasioned  it." 

''  So  would  I,"  added  Chetham,  *'  for  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself  how 
I  have  ofifended  Mr.  Catesby." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  returned  Catesby,  sternly.  "  You  were  a 
party  to  the  snare  set  for  us  by  Doctor  Dee,  from  which  I  narrowly 
escaped  with  life,  and  Father  Garnet  at  the  expense  of  a  broken 
limb." 

'*  Is  Gkurnet  hurt?"  demanded  Fawkes,  anxiously. 

"  Grievously,"  replied  Catesby;  "  but  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies;  of  whom,"  he  added,  pointing  to  Chetham,  **  one  of  the  most 
malignant  and  treacherous  now  stands  before  you." 

'*  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  happened,"  observed  Fawkes, 
'*  having  only  a  few  minutes  ago  been  roused  from  my  slumbers  by  the 
shrieks  of  Viviana,  who  entreated  me  to  come  and  separate  you.  But 
I  cannot  believe  Humphrey  Chetham  so  treacherous  as  you  repre- 
sent him." 

'*  So  far  firom  having  any  enmity  towards  Father  Garnet,"  observed 
Chetham,  '*  my  anxious  desire  was  to  preserve  him;  and  with  that  view 
I  was  repairing  to  Doctor  Dee,  when  I  encountered  Mr.  Catesby  in  the 
hall,  and,  before  I  could  offer  any  explanation,  I  was  forced  by  his 
violence  and  insults  into  this  combat." 

"  Is  this  the  truth,  Catesby?"  asked  Fawkes. 

^  Something  near  it,"  rejoined  the  latter; ''  but  perhaps  Mr.  Chetham 
wiU  likewise  inform  you  by  whose  agency  Viviana  was  transported 
hither  from  the  collegiate  church?" 

"  That  inquiry  ought  rather  to  be  made  of  the  lady  herself^  sir," 
return^  Chetiiam,  coldly.  '<  But,  as  I  am  assured  she  would  have  no 
objection  to  my  answering  it,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  She  was 
conveyed  hitiier  by  EeUey  and  an  assistant,  who  departed  as  soon  as 
their  task  was  completed." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Catesby  between  his  ground  teeth.  "  But  how 
chanced  it,  sir,  that  you  arrived  here  so  opportunely?" 

"  I  might  well  renise  to  answer  a  question  thus  insolently  "^Ti^^  t^ 
jcaaed  Cbetbam,  '^Bnt  to  prevent  further  misunderstaading,  1"wt21  \«SV 
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you,  that  I  came  by  Viviana's  inyitation  at  midnight;  and,  ascertaining 
from  my  servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  whom  I  found  watching  by  the 
couch  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  melancholy  business  on  which  she  was 
engaged,  I  determined  to  await  her  return,  which  occurred  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  related.'' 

*'  I  was  in  the  court-yard  when  Mistress  Yiviana  was  brought  back," 
interposed  Martin  Heydocke,  who  was  standing  at  a  respectf^  distance 
firom  the  group;  *'  and,  after  Kelley  had  delivered  her  to  my  charge, 
I  heard  him  observe  in  an  under  tone  to  his  companion,  'Let  us 
ride  back  as  fia.st  as  we  can,  and  see  what  they  have  done  with  the 
prisoners.' " 

"  They  made  sure  of  their  prey  before  it  was  captured,"  observed 
Catesby,  bitterly.  **  But  we  have  disappointed  them.  I)ee  and  his 
associate  may  yet  have  reason  to  repent  their  i>erfidy." 

"  You  will  do  well  not  to  put  yourself  again  in  their  power,"  observed 
Humphrey  Ghetham.  "  If  you  will  be  counselled  by  me,  you  and  Guy 
Pawkes  will  seek  safety  in  histant  flight." 

"  And  leave  you  with  Viviana?"  rejoined  Catesby,  sarcastically. 

'*  She  is  in  no  present  danger,"  replied  Chetham.  ^  But,  if  it  is 
thought  fitting  or  desirable,  I  will  remain  with  her." 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  returned  Catesby,  with  a  sneer;  **  but  it  is 
neither  fitting  nor  desirable.  And,  hark  ye,  young  sir,  if  you  have 
Indulged  in  any  expectations  with  regard  to  Viviana  BadcUffe,  it  is  tune 
you  were  undeceived.  She  will  never  wed  one  of  your  degree,  nor  of 
your  faith." 

**  I  have  her  own  assurance  she  will  never  wed  at  all,"  replied 
Chetham,  in  an  offended  tone.  "  But  had  she  not  crushed  my  hopes 
by  declaring  she  was  vowed  to  a  convent,  no  menaces  of  yours,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  thus  to  interfere,  should  induce  me  to  desist 
from  my  suit." 

"  Either  resign  all  pretensions  to  her  hand,  or  prepare  to  renew  the 
combat,"  cried  Catesby,  fiercely. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  interposed  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Let  us  return  to  the 
house,  and  a4just  our  differences  there." 

'*  I  have  no  frirther  business  here,"  observed  Humphrey  Chetham. 
'*  Having  taken  leave  of  Viviana,"  he  added,  with  much  emotion,  **  I  do 
not  desire  to  meet  her  again." 

'*  It  is  well,  sir,"  rejoined  Catesby;  **  yet,  stay— -you  mean  us  no 
treachery?" 

*'  If  you  suspect  me,  I  will  remain,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham. 

*<  On  no  account)"  interposed  Guy  Fawkes.  "  I  will  answer  for  him 
with  my  life." 

''  Perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  procured  the  liberation  of  Father 
Oldcome,"  returned  Chetham,  "  and  have  placed  him  in  security  in 
Ordsall  Cave,  you  will  admit  that  you  have  done  me  wrong." 

*'  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in  you,  sir,  I  must  own,"  observed 

Catesby,  advancing  towards  him,    and  extending  his   hand.    But 

Humphrey  Chetham  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  bowing  coldly, 

f^jthdrew.    He  wa9  followed  by  Martin  Heydocke;  and  presently 

^^^^^^^  the  tramp  oS  bis  bone*i  feet  was  heard  cxosaing  tiie  draw- 
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CHAPTEB   XVni. — THE    DISCOTEBT. 

Tkrdbbino  his  arm  to  Fawkes,  who  was  ahnost  too  feehle  to  walk  nn- 
sapported,  Cateshy  led  him  slowly  to  the  hall.  On  reaching  it,  they 
met  Viyiana,  in  a  state  bordering  apon  distraction ;  but  her  distress  was 
speedily  relieved  by  their  assurances  that  the  young  merchant  had  de- 
pirted  unhurt, — a  statement  immediately  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
entrance  of  Martin  Heydocke,  charged  with  a  message  from  his  master 
to  her.  Without  communicating  his  design  to  the  others,  and,  indeed, 
almost  shunning  Viviana,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  outbuilding  where 
he  had  deposited  Garnet.  He  found  him  in  great  pain,  and  praying 
fervently  to  be  released  from  his  sufierings. 

''  Do  not  despair,  father,''  said  Catesby,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he 
oould  assume;  ''the  worst  is  over.  Viviana  is  in  safety.  Father  Old- 
oome  has  escaped,  and  is  within  a  short  distance  of  us;  and  Guy 
Fawkes  is  fully  able  to  undertake  a  journey  of  any  distance.  You  are 
oar  sole  concern.  But  I  am  assured,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  exerciso 
the  sUght  surgical  skill  I  possess  in  your  behalf,  that  you  will  be  able 
to  accompany  us." 

''  Do  with  me  what  you  please,  my  son,"  groaned  Garnet.  *'  But  if 
my  case  is  as  desperate  as  I  believe  it,  I  entreat  you  not  to  bestow  any 
fbrther  care  upon  me,  and,  above  all,  not  to  expose  yourself  to  risk  on 
my  account.  Our  enemies  are  sure  to  pursue  us, — and  what  matter  if 
I  am  capttired?  They  will  wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  worthless  car- 
case,— for  such  I  shall  soon  be.  But  it  would  double  the  anguish  I  now 
endure,  if  you  and  Fawkes  were  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Go,  then,  and 
leave  me  here  to  perish.  My  dying  moments  will  be  cheered  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  great  enterprise — ^for  wliich  alone  I  desire  to  live — ^wiU 
not  be  unaccompUshed." 

*•  There  is  no  need  to  leave  you,  father,"  replied  Catesby;  "  nor  shall 
any  consideration  induce  me  to  do  so,  till  I  have  rendered  you  every 
aid  that  circumstances  will  permit." 

*^  My  son,"  replied  Garnet,  faintly, ''  the  most  efficacious  balm  you 
can  apply  will  be  the  certainty  that  you  are  in  safety.  You  say  Viviana 
is  here.    Fly  with  Fawkes,  and  leave  me  to  her  care." 

*'  She  must  go  with  us,"  observed  Catesby,  uneasily. 

**  Not  so,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet;  "  her  presence  will  only  en- 
danger you.  She  must  not  go.  And  you  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  an 
union  with  her." 

^  I  would  as  soon  abandon  the  great  design  itself,"  returned  Catesby, 
moodily. 

"  If  you  persist  in  this,  you  will  ruin  it,"  rejomed  Garnet.  "  Think 
of  her  no  more.  Bend  your  thoughts  exclusively  on  the  one  grand  ob- 
ject, and  be — ^what  you  are  chosen  to  be — ^the  defender  and  deliverer 
of  our  holy  church." 

"  I  would  gladly  act  as  you  advise  me,  father,"  replied  Catesby ;  "  but 
I  am  tpell-bound  by  tiiis  maiden." 

"  Thii  it  idle  from  jou,  mj  son,"  replied  Garnet,  repTOwMviii'y. 
**  BepMnUe  j^aanelf  ^vm  Iter,  and  you  wiU  soon  regam  yoMi  ioxtasc 
mMttay  arermmelf," 

-  W^  weH  father," rejomed  Catenhy,  « the  effort,  at  \eaBt>  i^aSV^) 
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made.  But  her  large  possessions,  which  would  he  so  useftil  to  our 
cause,  and  which,  if  I  wedded  her,  would  he  wholly  devoted  to  it, — 
think  of  what  we  lose,  father." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  my  son,"  replied  Grarnet,  "hut  the  consideration 
does  not  alter  my  opinion;  and  if  I  possess  any  authority  oyer  you,  I 
strictly  enjoin  you  not  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter.  Viviana  never 
can  he  yours." 

"  She  shall  he,  nevertheless,"  muttered  Cateshy,  **  and  before  many 
hours  have  elapsed, — if  not  hy  her  own  free  will,  by  force.  I  have  ever 
shown  myself  obedient  to  your  commands,  fftther,"  he  added  aloud, 
"  and  I  shall  not  transgress  them  now." 

"  Heaven  keep  you  in  this  disposition,  my  dear  son  I"  exclaimed 
Garnet,  with  a  look  of  distrust;  "and  let  me  recommend  you  to  remove 
yourself  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  temptation." 
\  Catesby  muttered  an  affirmative,  and,  taking  Garnet  in  his  arms, 
conveyed  him  carefully  to  his  own  chamber;  and  placing  him  on  a 
couch,  examined  his  wounds,  which  were  not  so  serious  as  either  he  or 
the  sufferer  imagined;  and  with  no  despicable  skill — for  the  experiences 
of  a  soldier's  life  had  given  him  some  practice — ^bandaged  his  broken 
arm,  and  fomented  his  bruises. 

This  done.  Garnet  felt  so  much  easier,  that  he  entreated  Catesby  to 
send  Viviana  to  him,  and  to  make  preparations  for  his  own  immemate 
departure.  Feigning  acquiescence,  Catesby  quitted  the  room,  but 
with  no  intention  of  complying  with  the  request.  Not  a  moment,  he 
felt,  must  be  lost,  if  he  would  execute  his  dark  design;  and,  after  re- 
volving many  wild  exx)edients,  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  It  was  to 
lure  Viviana  to  the  cave  where  Father  Oldcome  was  concealed;  and 
he  knew  enough  of  the  pliant  disposition  of  the  latter,  to  be  certain  he 
would  assent  to  his  scheme.  No  sooner  did  this  plan  occur  to  him, 
than  he  hurried  to  the  cell,  and  found  the  priest,  as  Chetham  had 
stated.  As  he  had  foreseen,  it  required  little  persuasion  to  induce 
Oldcome  to  lend  his  assistance  to  tlie  forced  marriage,  and  he  only 
feared  the  decided  opposition  they  should  encounter  from  Viviana. 

"  Fear  nothing,  then,  father,"  said  Catesby;  "  in  this  solitary  spot 
no  one  will  hear  her  cries.  Whatever  resistance  she  may  make,  per- 
form the  ceremony,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  me." 

"  The  plan  is  desperate,  my  son,"  returned  Oldcome;  "  but  so  are 
our  fortunes.  And  as  Viviana  will  not  hear  reason,  we  have  no  alter- 
native. You  swear  that,  if  you  are  once  wedded  to  her,  all  her  pos- 
sessions shall  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause?" 

"  All,  father — I  swear  it,"  rejoined  Catesby,  fervently. 

"  Enough,"  replied  Oldcome.    "  The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better." 

It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  the  plan  least  likely  to  excite 
suspicion  would  be  for  Oldcome  to  proceed  to  the  hall,  and  under 
some  plea  prevail  upon  Viviana  to  return  with  him  to  the  cave.    Act- 
ing upon  this  arrangement,  they  lefc  the  cell  together,  shapmg  their 
course  under  the  trees  to  avoid  observation;  and  while  Oldcome  re- 
paired to  the  hall,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  stable,  and  saddling  the 
on}jr  steed  left,  rode  back  to  the  cave,  and  concealing  the  animid  be- 
J^^  ^^  brushwood,  entered  the  excavation.  Some  time  dapsed  before 
le^f^^^^  ^"^'^^f  ^^d  as  in  his  present  feyeriali  8ttt.\fc  oi  mVoii  ussi- 
^PP^ared  agea,  the  suspense  was  almost  mtoVexaUe.    M.\<aix^ 
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he  heard  foot^tepB  approaching,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  distinguished 
the  Toice  of  Viviana.  The  place  was  buried  in  profound  darkness; 
bat  Oldcome  stnick  a  light,  and  set  fire  to  a  candle  in  a  lantern.  The 
feeble  glimmer  diffused  bj  it  was  not  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  recesses 
of  the  cavem;  and  Gatesby,  who  stood  at  the  further  extremity,  was 
completely  sheltered  from  observation. 

"And  now,  father,"  observed  Viviana,  seating  herself  with  her  back 
towards  Catesby,  upon  the  stone  bench  once  used  by  the  unfortunate 
prophetess,  '*  I  would  learn  the  conmnmication  you  desire  to  make  to 
me.  It  must  be  something  of  importance  since  you  would  not  disclose 
it  at  the  hall.'* 

"  It  is,  daughter,"  replied  Oldcome,  who  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
embarrassment.  *'  I  have  brought  you  hither,  where  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  uninterrupted,  to  confer  with  you  on  a  subject  nearest  my  heart. 
Your  lamented  father  being  taken  from  us,  I,  as  his  spiritual  adviser, 
aware  of  his  secret  wishes  and  intentions,  conceive  myself  entitled  to 
assume  his  place." 

"  I  consider  you  in  the  light  of  a  father,  dear  sir,"  replied  Viviana, 
"  and  will  follow  your  advice  as  implicitly  as  I  would  that  of  him  I  have 
lost" 

"  Since  I  find  you  so  tractable,  child,"  returned  Oldcome,  reassured 
by  her  manner,  ''  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  declare  the  motive  I  had 
in  bringing  you  hither.  You  will  recollect  that  I  have  of  late  strongly 
opposed  your  intention  of  retiring  to  a  convent." 

"  I  know  it,  fether,"  interrupt^  Viviana,  "  but " 

•*  Hear  me  out,"  continued  Oldcome.  **  Becent  events  have  strength- 
ened my  disapproval  of  the  step.  Tou  are  now  called  upon  to  active 
duties,  and  must  take  your  share  in  the  business  of  life — ^must  struggle 
and  suffer  like  others — and  not  shrink  from  the  burden  imposed  upon 
you  by  Heaven." 

"  I  do  not  shrink  from  it,  father,"  replied  Viviana;  "  and  if  I  were 
equal  to  the  active  life  you  propose,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  embrace  it; 
but  I  feel  I  should  sink  under  it." 

"Not  if  you  had  one  near  you  who  could  afford  you  that  support 
which  feeble  woman  ever  requires,"  returned  Oldcome. 

•*  What  mean  you,  father?"  inquired  Viviana,  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
ftill  upon  him. 

"That  you  must  marry,  daughter,"  returned  Oldcome;  "unite  your- 
self to  some  worthy  man,  who  will  be  to  you  what  I  have  described." 

"And  was  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  brought  me  here?"  asked 
Viviana,  in  a  slightly  (tended  tone. 

"  It  was,  daughter,"  replied  Oldcome :  "  but  I  have  not  yet  done.  It 
b  not  only  needful  you  should  marry,  but  your  choice  must  be  such  as 
I,  who  represent  your  father,  and  have  your  welfare  thoroughly  at  heart, 
can  approve." 

"You  can  find  me  a  husband,  I  doubt  not,"  remarked  Viviana, 
cddly. 

"I  have  already  found  one,"  retumed  Oldcome:  "a  gentleman 
suitable  to  you  in  raiik,  reUgion,  years — ^for  your  hTiabaiid  fto\3^^  ^5^ 
cAderihsn jromvel/^  Viviana." 

^J^^^^^^'^^^^^stand  you,  father,"  Bli©teiEf^^\  ''^^' 
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<*  You  hare  guessed  ri^t,  dear  daughter,"  regohied  Otdcom^ 

"  I  thought  I  had  made  myself  sufficiently  intelligible  on  this  pdnt 
before,  father,"  she  returned. 

"True,"  replied  Oldcome;  "but  you  are  no  longer,  as  I  hare  just 
Uiboured  to  convince  you,  in  the  same  po8iti<m  you  were  in  when  the 
subject  was  formerly  discussed." 

"To  prevent  further  misunderstanding,  father,"  rejoined  Vivlana, 
"  I  now  tell  you  that,  in  whatever  position  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  wed  Mr.  Catesby." 

"  What  are  your  objections  to  him,  daughter?"  asked  Oldcome. 

"  They  are  numberless,"  replied  Viviana.  "  But  it  is  useless  to  par- 
ticularise them.  I  must  pray  you  to  change  the  conversation,  or  you 
will  compel  me  to  quit  you." 

"  Nay,  daughter,  if  you  thus  obstinately  shut  yoiir  ears  to  reason,  I 
must  use  veiy  different  language  towards  you.  Armed  with  parental 
authority,  I  shall  exact  ob^ience  to  my  commands." 

"  I  cannot  obey  you,  father,"  replied  Viviana,  bursting  into  tears; 
"indeed,  indeed  I  cannot.  My  heart,  I  have  already  told  you,  is 
another's." 

"He  who  has  robbed  you  of  it  is  a  heretic,"  rejoined  Oldcome, 
sternly,  "  and  therefore  your  union  with  him  is  out  of  the  question. 
Promise  me  you  will  wed  Mr.  Catesby,  or,  in  the  name  of  your  dead 
father,  I  will  invoke  a  curse  upon  your  head.    Promise  me,  I  say." 

"  Never!"  replied  Viviana,  rising.  "My  father  would  never  have 
enforced  my  compliance,  and  I  dread  no  curse  thus  impiously  pro- 
nounced. You  are  overstepping  the  bounds  of  your  priestly  office,  sir. 
Farewell." 

As  she  moved  to  depart,  a  strong  grasp  was  laid  on  her  arm,  and 
turning,  she  beheld  Catesby. 

"  You  here,  sir  I"  she  cried,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Catesby.    "At  last  you  are  in  my  power,  Viviana." 

"  I  would  fain  misunderstand  you,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  trembling;  "  but 
your  looks  terrify  me.    You  mean  no  violence?" 

"  I  mean  tiiat  Father  Oldcome  shall  wed  us— and  that,  too,  without 
a  moment's  delay,"  replied  Catesby,  sternly. 

"Monster I"  shneked  Viviana;  " you  will  not— dare  not  commit  this 
foul  offence.  And  if  you  dare.  Father  Oldcome  will  not  assist  you. 
Ah  I  what  means  that  sign?  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  you,  father? 
You  cannot  be  acting  in  concert  with  this  wicked  man?  Save  me  from 
himl — save  me  I" 

But  the  priest  kept  aloof,  and  taking  a  missal  from  his  vest,  hastily 
turned  over  the  leaves.    Viviana  saw  that  her  appeal  to  him  was  vain. 

"Let  me  go!"  she  shrieked,  straggling  witii  Catesby.  "  You  cannot 
force  me  to  wed  you  whether  I  will  or  not;  and  I  will  die  rather  than 
consent.  Let  me  go,  I  say  I  Help! — help!"  And  she  made  the  cavern 
ring  with  her  screams. 

"  Heed  her  not,  father,"  shouted  Catesby,  who  still  held  her  fkst, 
"  but  proceed  with  the  ceremony." 

OJdcome,  howefyer,  appeared  irresolute,  and  Viviana,  perceiving  it, 
redoubled  ber  criea. 

^'th^^^  ^ ^ ^^ loarrissge,  fiither,"  she  said,  *' e^«n Vi  70U TjsiowsftA. 
^  ^^'    -i  will  protest  against  it  to  aU  the  -woxVA,  «ja!i  -jca  ''in3^\» 
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deprired  of  your  piiestljr  office  for  your  share  in  so  infiunons  a  trans- 
action." 

"  You  will  think  otherwise  anon,  daughter,"  replied  Oldcome,  ad- 
Tancing  towards  them  with  the  missal  in  his  hand. 

*'  If  it  be  no  marriage,"  obserred  Catesby,!  sigmficantly,  <'  the  tune 
will  come  when  you  may  desbe  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated." 

"  Mr.  Catesby,"  cried  Viviana,  altering  ha:  manner,  as  if  she  had 
taken  a  sadden  resolution,  ''  one  word  before  you  proceed  with  your 
atrocious  purpose,  which  must  end  in  misery  to  us  all.  There  are 
reasons  why  you  can  neyer  wed  me." 

'^  Ah!"  exdaimed  Catesby,  starting. 

**  Is  it  so,  my  son?"  asked  Oldcome,  uneasily. 

<* Pshaw  1"  exclaimed  Catesby.  "She  knows  not  what  she  says. 
Proceed,  father." 

''I  have  proofs  that  will  confound  you,"  cried  Viviana,  breaking 
firom  him.  And  darting  towuds  the  Ught,  she  took  from  her  bosom 
the  iMicket  given  her  by  Guy  Fawkes,  and  tore  it  open.  A  letter  was 
within  it,  and  a  miniature. 

Opening  the  letter,  she  cast  her  eye  rapidly  over  its  contents;  and 
then  looking  up,  exclaimed  in  accents  of  delirious  joy,  "  Saved!  saved! 
Father  Oldcome,  this  man  is  married  already!" 

Catesby,  who  had  watched  her  proceedings  in  silent  astonishment, 
and  was  now  advancing  towards  her,  recoiled  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
ftllen  at  his  feet. 

^  Can  this  be  true?"  cried  the  priest,  in  astonishment. 

■•*  Let  your  own  eyes  convince  you,"  rejoined  Viviana,  handing  him 
the  letter. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  returned  Oldcome,  after  he  had  glanced  at  it. 
"We  have  both  been  spared  the  conmiission  of  a  great  crime.  Mr. 
Catesby,  it  appears  from  this  letter  that  you  have  a  wife  living  in 
Spain." 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  it,"  replied  Catesby.  "But  as  you  were 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  the  offence  (if  any)  would  have  lain  wholly  at 
my  door;  nor  should  I  have  repented  of  it,  if  it  had  enabled  me  to 
achieve  the  object  I  have  in  view." 

"Thank  Heaven  it  has  gone  no  Airther!"  exclaimed  Oldcome. 
"Daughter,  I  humbly  entreat  your  forgiveness." 

"How  came  that  packet  in  your  possession?"  demanded  Catesby 
fiercely  of  Viviana. 
"  It  was  given  me  by  Guy  Fawkes,"  she  replied. 
"Guy   Fawkes!"    exclaimed  Catesby.     "Has    he   l^etrayed   his 
firiend?" 

"He  has  proved  himself  your  best  friend,  by  preventing  you  from 
committing  a  crime  which  would  have  entailed  wretchedness  on  your- 
self and  me,"  returned  Viviana. 

"  I  have  done  with  him,  and  with  all  of  you,"  cried  Catesby,  with  a 
fierce  glance  at  Oldcome.  "  Henceforth,  pursue  your  projects  al^°?' 
You  shall  have  no  forther  assistance  from  me.  I  will  serve  the  Spaniard. 

Englishmen  are  not  to  be  trusted," 
homjnng,  be  rasbed  out  of  tbe  csLYerxL  and  seekins  biB  Iwjwft^xEtfWin^^ 

Aim,  Mad  lodeofTat  Ml  speed. 

^mm  BbaU  I  obtain  your  foi^iveness  for  my  contocfe  Vd.  \Jd 
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culpable  afikir,  dear  daughter?"  said  Oldcome,  with  an  imploring  look 
at  Viviana. 

"  By  joining  me  in  thanksgivings  to  the  Virgin  for  my  deliverance," 
replied  Viviana,  prostrating  herself  before  the  stone  cross. 

Oldcome  knelt  beside  her,  and  they  continued  for  some  time  in 
earnest  prayer.  They  then  arose,  and,  quitting  the  cave,  proceeded  to 
the  hall. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. — THE  DBPABTURE  FROM  THE  HALL. 

Gut  Fawres  was  as  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  sudden  departure 
of  Catesby  as  he  was  concerned  at  the  cause;  but  he  still  thought  it 
probable  he  would  return.  In  this  expectation,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  day  wore  on,  and  no  one  came.  The  uncertainty  in 
which  Fawkes  was  kept,  added  to  his  unwillingness  to  leave  Gramet, 
still  detained  him,  in  spite  of  the  risk  he  ran,  at  the  hall;  and  it  was 
only  when  urged  by  Viviana,  that  he  began  seriously  to  reflect  whither 
he  should  bend  his  steps.  Towards  evening  Garnet  was  so  much  better 
that  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  he  passed  some  hours  in  conference  with 
Oldcome. 

"  If  I  do  not  suffer  a  relapse,"  he  observed  to  the  latter,  "  I  will  set 
out  with  Guy  Fawkes  to-morrow,  and  we  will  proceed  by  easy  stages  to 
London." 

**I  cannot  but  approve  your  resolution,"  returned  Oldcome;  "for 
though  so  long  a  journey  may  be  inconvenient,  and  retard  your  reco- 
very, yet  every  hour  you  remain  here  is  fraught  with  additional  perlL 
I  will  accompany  you;  we  shall  both  be  safer  in  the  capital:  and  per- 
haps Viviana,  now  she  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of 
Catesby,  will  form  one  of  the  party." 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  replied  Garnet.  "  I  shall  be  deeply  con- 
cerned if  Catesby  has  really  abandoned  the  enterprise.  But  I  cannot 
think  it.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  this 
union,  knowing  how  hopeless  it  was,  and  little  thinking  he  would  be 
rash  enough  to  seek  to  accomplish  it  by  force,  or  that  he  would  find  an 
assistant  in  you." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  father,  I  entreat  you,"  rejoined  Oldcome. 
"The  scheme  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  do;  and  I  sincerely  repent  the 
share  I  was  induced  by  Catesby*s  artful  representations  to  take  in  it. 
If  we  have  lost  our  leader,  we  have  still  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is  a  host  in 
himself,  and  as  true  as  the  steel  that  hangs  by  his  side." 

"  We  cannot  spare  Catesby,"  replied  Garnet.  "  With  many  faults, 
he  has  one  redeeming  quality,  courage.  I  am  not  sorry  he  has  been 
thwarted  in  his  present  scheme,  as,  if  he  returns  to  us — as  I  doubt  not 
he  will — it  will  fix  his  mind  steadily  on  the  one  object  which  should  be 
ever  before  it.  Give  me  your  arm,  fatiier;  I  am  glad  to  find  I  can 
walk,  though  feebly.  That  is  well,"  he  added,  as  they  emerged  upon 
the  gallery;  "I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Viviana*s  chamber  without 
further  assistance.  Do  you  descend,  and  see  that  Martin  Heydocke  is 
£(a  the  watch,** 

Jn  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  saperior,  Oldcome  went  in 
y-e^-sA  of  Martin  Heydocke,  who  had  been  stationed  in  \)ttft  «sva\r^«t^ 
^^e  timely  notice  of  my  hostile  approach-,  bnfc  i«t  tkXi^Mi%\sfiBi 
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there,  he  proceeded  towards  the  drawbridge.  Garnet,  meanwhile,  had 
reached  the  door  of  Viviana's  chamber,  which  was  slightly  igar;  and 
he  was  about  to  pass  throngh  it,  when  he  perceived  that  she  was  on  her 
knees  before  Guy  Fawkes,  whom  she  was  addressing  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate terms.  The  latter  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  posture.  Surprised  at  the  sight,  and  curious 
to  hear  what  Yiviana  could  be  saying,  Gramet  drew  back  to  listen. 

'*  When  you  quit  this  house,"  were  the  first  words  that  caught  the 
listener's  ear,  '*  we  shall  never  meet  again;  and  oh!  let  me  have  the 
consolation  of  thinking  that,  in  return  for  the  devoted  attachment  you 
have  shown  me,  and  the  dangers  from  which  you  have  preserved  me, 
I  have  preserved  you  from  one  equally  imminent.  Catesby,  from  what- 
ever motive,  has  abandoned  the  conspiracy.  Do  you  act  likewise,  and 
the  whole  dreadful  scheme  will  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  Catesby  cannot  abandon  it,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  He  is  bound  by 
ties  that  no  human  power  can  sunder.  And,  however  he  may  estrange 
Idmself  firom  us  now,  when  the  time  for  action  arrives,  rest  assured  he 
will  not  be  absent." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Viviana;  "but  I  deny  that  the  oath  either 
he  or  you  have  taken  is  binding.  The  deed  you  have  sworn  to  do  is 
evil ;  and  no  vow,  however  solemnly  pronounced,  can  compel  you  to 
conunit  crime.  Avoid  this  sin — avoid  further  connexion  with  those 
who  would  work  your  undoing,  and  do  not  stain  your  soul  with  guilt 
from  which  it  will  never  be  cleansed." 

"You  seek  in  vain  to  move  me,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  firmly.  "  My 
purpose  is  unalterable.  The  tempest  that  clears  away  the  pestilence  de- 
stroys many  innocent  lives,  but  it  is  not  the  less  wholesome  on  that 
account.  Our  imhappy  land  is  choked  with  the  pestilence  of  heresy, 
and  must  be  freed  from  it,  cost  what  it  will,  and  suffer  who  may.  The 
wrongs  of  the  English  Catholics  imperatively  demand  redress;  and, 
since  it  is  denied  us,  we  must  take  it.  Oppression  can  go  no  further, 
nor  endurance  hold  out  longer.  If  this  blow  be  not  struck,  we  shall 
have  no  longer  a  religion.  And  how  comes  it,  Viviana,  that  you,  a 
zealous  Catholic,  whose  father  perished  by  these  very  oppressors,  and 
who  are  yourself  in  danger  from  them,  can  seek  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose?" 

"  Because  I  know  it  is  wrongful,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  no  desire  to 
avenge  the  death  of  my  slaughtered  father,  still  less  to  see  our  religion 
furthered,  by  the  dreadful  means  you  propose.  In  His  own  due  season, 
the  Lord  will  redress  our  wrongs." 

"  The  Lord  has  appointed  me  one  of  the  ministers  of  His  vengeance," 
cried  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,"  returned  Viviana;  "  it  is  not  by  Heaven, 
but  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  you  are  incited  to  this  deed.  Do 
not  persevere  in  this  fatal  course,"  she  continued,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  and  gazing  imploringly  in  his  face;  " do  not — do  not!" 

Guy  Fawkes  continued  in  the  same  attitude  as  before,  with  his  gaze 
tnm^  upwards,  and  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

"  Have  I  no  power  to  more  you?"  cned  Viviana,  her  eyes  sIi^wbitx^ 
with  teaiv, 

^jYcae  wbaterer/' replied  Guy  Fawkes,  firmlv. 
^:aenjraa  aie  loet, "  she  i^oined.  ^ 
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**  If  it  is  Heayen's  will,  I  am,"  answered  Fawkes;  <*  but  at  least  I  be- 
lieve I  am  acting  rightly." 

**  And  rest  assured  you  are  so,  my  son,"  cried  Garnet,  throwing  open 
the  door,  and  stepping  into  the  room.  M I  have  overheaid  your  conver- 
sation, and  I  applaud  your  resolution." 

"  You  need  have  no  fears  of  me,  father,"  replied  Fawkes.  '*  I  do  not 
lightly  undertake  a  project;  but  once  embarked  in  it,  nothing  can  turn 
me  aside." 

'^In  this  case  your  determination  is  wisely  formed,  my  son,"  re- 
turned Garnet;  **and  if  Viviana  will  ever  give  me  an  opportunity  oi 
fully  discussing  the  matter,  I  am  sure  I  can  satisfy  her  you  are  in  the 
right" 

*^  I  will  discuss  it  with  you  whenever  you  think  proper,"  she  replied. 
**But  no  arguments  will  ever  convince  me  that  your  project  is  ap- 
proved by  Heaven." 

**Let  it  pass  now,  daughter,"  rejoined  Garnet;  '*  enough  has  been 
siud  on  the  subject.  I  came  hither  to  teU  Guy  Fawkes,  that  if  our 
enemies  permit  us  to  pass  the  night  without  molestation  (as  Heaven 
grant  they  may!),  I  think  I  shaU  be  strong  enough  to  set  out  with  him 
to-morrow,  when  I  propose  we  should  journey  together  to  London." 

**  Agreed,"  replied  Fawkes. 

*^  Father  Oldcome  will  acoompany  us,"  pursued  Garnet. 

*^  And  I,  too,  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  said  Viviana. 
*<  I  cannot  remain  here;  and  I  have  no  ftirther  fears  of  Mr.  Catesby. 
Doctor  Dee  told  me  my  future  fate  was  strangely  mixed  up  with  that 
of  Guy  Fawkes.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be,  but  I  will  not  abandon 
him  while  there  is  a  hope  to  ding  to." 

"  Viviana  KadcUffe,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  coldly,  "  deeply  as  I  feel 
the  interest  you  take  in  me,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  no  efforts 
you  can  use  will  shake  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  Uve,  I  will  execute 
my  design." 

"  WhSe  I  live,  I  will  urge  you  to  it,"  remarked  Garnet. 

'<  And  while  /  live,  I  will  dissuade  you  from  it,"  added  Viviana. 
"  We  shall  see  who  will  obtain  the  victory." 

<'  We  shall,"  replied  Garnet,  smiling  confidently. 

"  Hear  me  further,"  continued  Viviana.  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  your 
zeal  is  disinterested;  yet  still  your  mode  of  life,  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  you  are  placed,  may  not  unnaturaUy  influence  your  conduct. 
That  this  may  no  longer  be  the  case,  I  here  place  part  of  my  fortune  at 
your  disposal.  I  require  little  or  nothing  myself;  but  I  would,  if  pos- 
sible, save  one  to  whom  I  owe  so  mu(^  and  whom  I  value  so  much, 
from  destruction." 

"  I  fully  appreciate  your  generosity — ^to  give  it  its  lightest  term — 
Viviana,"  returned  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  "  Under 
any  circumstances  I  should  reject  it:  imder  the  present,  I  do  so  the 
more  positively,  because  the  offer,  kind  as  it  is,  seems  to  imply  that  my 
poverty  leads  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  principles.  Gold  has  no  power 
over  me:  I  regard  it  as  dross;  and  when  I  could  easily  have  won  it,  I 
jse^-Jected  the  opportunity.  As  no  reward  would  ever  induce  me  to 
commit  an  action  my  conscience  disapproved,  so  none  will  deter  me 


^m  a  purpose  which  I  regSLrd  as  my  duty." 
J^nough, "  repUed  Viviana,  sadly.    "  I  ^ 


•win  no  \oiig^  qjas»\MssL^  wa 
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motiYet,  OF  oppose  your  plaii^  but  will  pray  Heaven  to  open  your  eyes 
to  the  truth." 

^  Your  conduct  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  you,  daughter,**  obserred 
6amet»  kindly. 

^You  have  rejected  one  offer,"  continued  Viyiana,  looldng  at 
Fawkes,  *'  but  I  trust  you  will  not  decline  that  I  am  about  to  propose 
to  you." 

^  What  is  it?"  asked  Fawkes,  in  some  surprise. 

^It  is,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  regard  you  as  a  father,"  replied 
Yiviana,  with  some  hesitation.  *^  Having  lost  my  own  father,  I  feel  I 
need  some  protector;  and  I  would  gladly  make  choice  of  you,  if  you 
ynH  accept  the  office." 

<<  I  willingly  accede  to  your  request,  and  am  much  flattered  by  it, 
Yiviana,"  replied  Fawkes.  '*  I  am  a  homeless  man,  and  a  friendless : 
and  the  affection  of  such  a  being  as  yourself  will  fill  up  the  only  void 
in  my  heart  But  I  am  wedded  to  the  great  cause.  I  can  never  be 
more  to  you  than  a  father." 

"  Nay,  I  asked  nothing  more,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply. 

**  Having  thus  arranged  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  travel," 
observed  (Garnet,  with  a  smile,  '*  nothing  is  needed  but  to  prepare  for 
our  journey.    We  start  early  to-morrow  morning." 

<'  I  shall  be  ready  at  daybreak,"  replied  Yiviana. 

*'  And  I  am  ready  now,"  added  Guy  Fawkes.  ''In  my  opinion,  we 
run  great  risk  in  remaining  here  another  night.  But  be  it  as  you  wiU." 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Father 
Oldcome,  who,  with  a  countenace  of  great  alarm,  informed  them  he 
could  nowhere  find  Martin  Heydocke. 

«I>o  you  suspect  any  treachery  on  his  part?"  asked  Garnet  ot 
Yiviana. 

"I  have  always  foimd  him  trustworthy,"  she  answered;  ''and  his 
father  was  my  fiither's  oldest  servant.  I  cannot  think  he  would  betray 
us.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  his  disappearance  at  this  juncture 
looks  suspicious." 

"  If  my  strength  were  equal  to  it,"  returned  Guy  Fawkes,  "I  would 
keep  watch  throughout  the  night;  but  that  might  prevent  me  from 
accompanying  you  to-morrow.  My  advice,  I  repeat,  is — ^to  set  out  at 
once."  « 

This  opinion,  however,  was  overruled  by  Garnet  and  Yiviana,  who 
did  not  think  the  danger  so  urgent,  and  attributed  the  absence  of  Mar- 
tin Heydocke  to  some  unimportant  cause.  Guy  Fawkes  made  no  frir- 
ther  remonsi^rance,  and  it  was  agreed  they  should  start,  as  originally 
proposed,  at  daybreak.  The  party  then  separated,  and  Yiviana  wan- 
dered alone  over  the  old  house,  taking  a  farewell,  which  she  felt  would 
be  her  last,  of  every  familiar  object.  Few  things  were  as  she  had 
known  them,  but  even  in  theur  present  forlorn  state  they  were  dear  to 
her;  and  the  rooms  she  trod,  though  dismantled,  were  the  same  she 
had  occupied  in  childhood. 

There  is  no  pang  more  acute  to  a  sensitive  nature  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  quitting  an  abode  or  spot  endeared  by  early  Tecoliect.\OTi&  «^^ 
assodationSy  to  wMzfa  we  feel  a  strong  presentiment  we  lihalil  tl€^^t 
TeiariL     VivianM  experienced  tbia  feeling  in  its  full  force,  asDji  ^< 
lingered  in  eacli  room  as  if  she  bad  not  the  power  to  leave  it.   B5 
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emotions  at  length  became  so  overpowering,  that,  to  relieye  them,  she 
strolled  forth  into  the  garden.  Here,  new  objects  awakened  her.  atten- 
tion, and  recalled  happier  times  with  painful  distinctness.  Twilight 
was  fast  deepening,  and,  viewed  through  this  dim  and  softened  medium, 
everything  looked  as  of  old,  and  produced  a  tightening  and  stifling 
sensation  in  her  breast,  that  nothing  but  a  flood  of  tears  could  remove. 

The  flowers  yielded  forth  their  ridiest  scents,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  such  as  she  had  often  beheld  it  in  times  long  ago,  when  sorrow  was 
wholly  imknown  to  her.  Perfumes,  it  is  well  known,  exercise  a  singu- 
liu:  influence  over  the  memory.  A  particular  odour  will  frequently 
call  up  an  event,  and  a  long  train  of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
time  when  it  was  flrst  inhsUed.  Without  being  aware  whence  it  arose, 
Yiviana  felt  a  tide  of  recollections  pressing  upon  her,  which  she  would 
have  willingly  repressed,  but  which  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  controL 
Her  tears  flowed  abundantly;  and  at  length,  with  a  heart  somewhat 
lightened  of  its  load,  she  arose  from  the  bench  on  which  she  had  thrown 
herself,  and  proceeded  along  a  walk  to  gather  a  few  flowers  as  memo- 
rials of  the  place. 

In  this  way  she  reached  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  and  was 
stooping  to  pluck  a  spray  of  some  fragrant  shrub,  when  she  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  behind  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  from  her.  From 
his  garb,  which  was  that  of  a  soldier,  she  instantly  knew  he  was  an 
enemy ;  and,  though  greatly  alarmed,  she  had  the  courage  not  to  scream ; 
but  breaking  off  the  branch,  she  uttered  a  careless  exclamation,  and 
slowly  retraced  her  steps.  She  half  expected  to  hear  that  the  soldier 
was  following  her,  and  prepared  to  start  off  at  fall  speed  to  the  house ; 
but,  deceived  by  her  manner,  he  did  not  stir.  On  reaching  the  end  ot 
the  walk,  she  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  look  back,  and,  glancing 
over  her  shoulder,  perceived  the  man  watching  her.  But  as  she  moved, 
he  instantly  withdrew  his  head. 

Her  first  step  on  reaching  the  house  was  to  dose  and  fasten  the  door; 
her  next,  to  hasten  to  Guy  Fawkes's  chamber,  where  she  found  him, 
together  with  Garnet  and  Oldcorne.  All  three  were  astounded  at  the 
intelligence;  agreeing  that  an  attack  was  intended,  and  that  a  large 
force  was,  in  ^1  probability,  concealed  in  the  garden,  awaiting  only  the 
arrival  of  night  to  surprise  and  seize  them.  The  disappearance  of  the 
younger  Heydocke  was  no  longer  a  mystery.  He  had  been  secured 
and  carried  off  by  the  hostile  party,  to  prevent  him  from  giving  the 
alarm.  The  emergency  was  a  fearful  one,  and  it  excited  consternation 
amongst  all  except  Guy  Fawkes,  who  preserved  his  calmness. 

*'  I  foresaw  we  should  be  attacked  to-night,"  he  said,  *^  and  I  am 
therefore  not  wholly  unprepared.  Our  only  chance  is  to  steal  out  im- 
observed;  for  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  as  their  force  is  probably 
numerous;  and  I  am  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  while  Father  Garnet's 
broken  arm  precludes  any  assistance  from  him.  The  subterranean 
passage  leading  from  the  oratory  to  the  further  side  of  the  moat  having 
been  stopped  up  by  the  pursuivant  and  his  band,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cross  the  drawbridge;  and  as  soon  as  it  grows  sufficiently  dark  we 
must  make  the  attempt.  We  have  no  horses,  and  must  trust  to  our 
own  exertions  for  safety,  Catesby  would  now  be  invaluable.  It  is  not 
-^'f^  custom  to  desert  bis  Mends  at  the  season  oi  tVveVr  giea.XjeefcTi'eftd" 

Great  as  is  my  dangeTy"  observed  Viyiana, "  1  'woxM  x»JiJci«t,  wi  i«t 
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as  I  am  concerned^  that  he  were  absent,  than  owe  my  preservation  to 
him.    I  have  no  fears  for  myself." 

•*  And  my  only  fears  are  for  you,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

Half  an  hour  of  intense  anxiety  was  now  passed  by  the  party.  Gar- 
net was  restless  and  uneasy.  Oldcome  betrayed  his  agitation  by  un- 
availing lamentations,  by  listening  to  every  sound,  and  by  constantly 
rushing  to  the  windows  to  reconnoitre,  imtil  he  was  checked  by  Fawkes, 
who  represented  to  him  tiie  folly  of  his  conduct.  Yiviana,  though  ill 
at  ease,  did  not  allow  her  terror  to  appear,  but  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  inmiovable  demeanour  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  always  became  more 
collected  in  proportion  to  the  danger  by  which  he  was  threatened. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  it  had  become  quite 
dark,  and  desiring  his  companions  to  follow  him,  Guy  Fawkes  drew 
his  sword,  and  grasping  Yiviana's  hand,  led  the  way  down  stairs.  Be- 
fore opening  the  door,  he  listened  intently,  and  hearing  no  sound, 
issued  cautiously  forth.  The  party  had  scarcely  gained  the  centre  of 
the  court,  when  a  caliver  was  discharged  at  them,  which,  though  it 
did  no  damage,  served  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  their  foes.  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  hold  of  Yiviana,  now  pressed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  the  two  priests 
followed.  But  loud  shouts  were  raised  on  the  drawbridge,  and  it  was 
evident  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Uncertain  what  to  do,  Guy  Fawkes  halted,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  house,  when  a  shout  from  behind  told  Jiim  their  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted. In  this  dilemma  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  across  the  drawbridge,  or  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  ^ 
though  Guy  Fawkes  would  not  at  other  seasons  have  hesitated  to 
embrace  the  former  alternative,  he  knew  that  his  strength  was  not 
equal  to  it  now. 

While  he  was  internally  resolving  not  to  yield  himself  with  life,  and 
supporting  Yiviana,  who  clung  closely  to  him,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was 
heard  rapidly  approaching  along  the  avenue,  and  presently  afterwards 
two  horsemen  galloped  at  full  speed  towards  the  drawbridge.  The  noise 
had  likewise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy;  who,  apprehensive 
of  a  rescue,  prepared  to  stop  them.  But  the  tremendous  pace  of  the 
riders  rendered  this  impossible.  A  few  blows  were  exchanged,  a  few 
shots  fired,  and  they  had  crossed  the  drawbridge. 

"Who  goes  there?"  vociferated  Guy  Fawkes,  as  the  horsemen  ap- 
proached him. 

"It  is  the  voice  of  Guy  Fawkes,"  cried  the  foremost,  whose  tones 
proclaimed  it  was  Catesby.  "  They  are  here,"  he  cried,  reining  in  his 
steed. 

"  Where  is  Yiviana?"  vociferated  his  companion,  who  was  no  other 
than  Humphrey  Chetham. 

"  Here— here,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes. 

With  the  quickness  of  thought  the  young  merchant  was  by  her  side, 
and  in  another  moment  she  was  placed  on  the  saddle  before  him,  and 
borne  at  a  headlong  pace  across  Ihe  drawbridge. 

"  Follow  me,"  cried  Catesby.  "  I  wiU  clear  a  passage  fox  yow.  Ottfift 

across  the  drawbrid^,  you  are  safe,  A  hundred  yards  dawn  \X\a  wiCD»a 

oo  the  right,  yon  will  Sad  a  couple  of  horses  tied  to  &  tt^.    C^Os.> 
gaick/'' 
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As  y  iSpdk^  A  dliot  irhltted  past  Ms  head,  and  a  tamuliiimid  diii  Id 
the  rear  told  him  that  their  pursuers  were  close  upon  them.  Striking 
spurs  into  his  steed,  Cateshy  dashed  forward,  and,  dealing  blows  right 
and  left,  cleared  the  drawbridge  of  its  occupants,  many  of  whom  leaped 
into  the  moat  id  escape  his  mty.  His  companions  were  close  at  nis 
heels^  and  got  of  to  tii^  btidtte  in  saMr. 

"Hyt^flyr'  turn.  Cimbrr^*io  thd  ]ii>t8e«-^the  horseft!  I  will 
ehedkidlpuMtdt/^ 

(9o  Myihgi  ftfid  While  tl«9<yth#N  fleW  tcrWafds  the  ar^u^  he  faced  his 
Opponentii,  find,  fiUiking  a  desj^ttte  chai^  tipon  them,  6tofe  them 
backwardii*  Jh  ihil  ctooflict,  though  seretal  shots  were  fired,  and 
Uows  aimed  at  him  on  All  sides,  he  sustained  no  injufr.  but  succeeded 
in  defending  the  bridge  l»ufflciently  long  to  enable  his  mends  to  mount. 

He  then  tode  dff  at  fbll  speed,  and  fbund  the  party  waiting  for  hhn  at 
the  end  of  the  atenue.  Fiither  Oldcome  was  seated  on  the  same  steed 
as  his  sup^of.  After  fiding  with  them  upwards  of  a  mile,  Hum- 
phrey Chetham  dismounted,  and  resigning  his  horse  to  Viriana,  bade 
her  farewell  and  disappeared. 

'*  And  now  to  London!^  cried  Catesby,  striking  into  the  road  on  the 
right,  and  urging  his  steed  to  a  rapid  pace. 

"  Ay,  to  London  I — to  the  parliabient-house!"  echoed  Fawkes, 
following  him  with  the  others. 


ihii  III.  <il 


OHAFTBR  I. — THE  LANDINO  OF  THB  POWDER. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  after  their  departure  from  Ordsall 
Hall,  the  party  approached  the  capitaL  The  sun  was  setting  as  they 
descended  Highgate  Hill,  and  the  view  of  the  ancient,  and  then  most 
picturesque  city,  was  so  enchanting,  that  Yiviana,  who  beheld  it  for 
the  first  time,  entreated  her  companions  to  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to 
allow  her  to  contemplate  it.  From  the  spot  where  they  halted,  the 
country  was  completely  open  to  ClerkenwcSl,  and  only  a  few  scattered 
habitations  lay  between  them  and  the  old  grey  ramparts  of  the  city, 
with  their  gates  and  fortifications,  which  were  easily  discernible  even 
at  that  distance.  Above  them  rose  the  massive  body  and  central  tower 
of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral— a  structure  far  surpassing  that  which  has 
succeeded  it — while  amid  the  innumerable  gables,  pointed  roofs,  and 
twisted  chimneys  of  the  houses,  sprang  a  multitude  of  lesser  towers  and 
spires,  lending  additional  beauty  to  the  scene.  Yiviana  was  enrap- 
tured; and  while  gazing  on  the  prospect  almost  forgot  her  sorrows. 
Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  who  were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others^ 
turned  their  gaze  westward,  and  the  former  observed  to  his  com- 
panion^  ''The  sun  is  setting  over  the  parlianient-house.  The  sky 
seems  stained  with  blood.    It  looks  portentous  of  what  is  to  follow.*' 

"  I  would  gladly  behold  the  explosion  flrom  this  hill  or  from  yon 
J^^j^hts,"  replied  Catesby,  pointing  towards  Hampstead.    '*  It  will  be  a 

^Asrlit  0ucb  aa  man  has  seldom  seen*" 

j^^^^*^«*rflrZiro  to  witrngs  itr  ezcUdmed  TJaw\w8>\a«bTQftlaii- 
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"  Whtttf  still  desponding?"  returned  Catesby^  reproAchfUly.  "I 
thought,  since  you  had  fully  recovered  from  your  wound,  you  had 
fhaken  off  your  ears." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  replied  Eawkes ;  "  I  mean  that  I  shall 
perish  with  our  foes." 

"  Why  so  ?"  cried  Catesby.  «*  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  escape 
after  you  hare  fired  the  train.'* 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  in  a  sombre  Yoice.  **  I 
Will  abide  the  result  in  the  vault.  If  I  perish,  it  will  be  a  glorious 
death." 

"  Better  lire  to  see  the  regeneration  of  our  faith,  and  our  restoration 
to  our  rights,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  But  we  will  speak  of  this  hereafter. 
Here  comes  Garnet." 

"Where  do  you  propose  we  should  lodge  to-night?"  asked  the  latter, 
riding  up. 

*'  At  the  house  at  Lambeth,  whete  the  powder  is  deposited,"  returned 
Catesby. 

*'  Will  it  be  safe?"  asked  Garnet,  uneasily. 

"  We  shall  be  safer  there  than  elsewhere,  father,"  replied  Catesby. 
**  If  it  is  dark  enough  to-night,  Fawkes  and  I  will  remove  a  portion  of 
the  powder.  But  we  are  losing  time.  We  must  pass  through  the  city 
before  the  gates  are  closed." 

In  this  suggestion  Garnet  acquiesced,  and  calling  to  Viviana  td 
follow  them — for  since  his  late  atrocious  attempt  Catesby  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word  or  look  with  her,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  journey 
kept  sedulously  aloof,  —the  whole  party  set  forward,  and  proceeding  at 
a  brisk  pace  soon  reached  the  walls  of  the  city.  Passing  through 
Cripplegate,  they  shaped  their  course  towards  London  Bridge.  Viviana 
was  filled  with  astonishment  at  all  she  saw ;  the  multitude  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  shops,  compared  with  such  as  she  had  previously  seen; 
the  crowds  in  the  streets — ^for  even  at  that  hour  they  were  thronged; 
the  varied  dresses  of  the  passengers — the  sober  garb  of  the  merchant 
contrasting  with  the  showy  cloak,  the  preposterous  ruff",  swelling  hose, 
plumed  cap,  and  swaggering  gait  of  the  gallant  or  the  ruffler ;  the 
brawls  that  were  constantly  occurring;  the  number  of  signs  projecting 
from  the  dwellings ;  all  she  witnessed  or  heard  surprised  and  amused 
her,  and  she  would  willingly  have  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace  to  indulge 
her  curiosity,  had  not  her  companions  urged  her  onward. 

As  they  were  crossing  Eastcheap,  in  the  direction  of  Crooked-lane, 
a  man  suddenly  quitted  the  footpath,  and^  rushing  towards  Garnet, 
seized  his  bridle,  and  cried,  "  I  arrest  you.    You  are  a  Komish  priest." 

"  It  is  false,  knave,"  returned  Garnet.  "  I  am  as  good  a  Protestant 
as  thyself^  and  am  just  arrived  with  my  companions  £rom  a  long 
journey." 

"  Your  cotopanions  are  all  tank  Papists,"  tejoined  the  strangei*. 
**  Yoti  yotusell'  are  Father  Galnet,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  the  person  next  you  is  Father  Oldcome,  also  of  that 
order.  If  I  am  wrong,  you  can  easily  refute  the  charge.  Come  with 
me  to  the  council.  If  you  refuse,  I  will  c^  assistaiiCQ  tsom  \\i<b  ^2lV 
sengers/' 

j6to7e2f  sAjrif^  wBs  loH  ifhG  Aid  Hot  make  an  itmnedVat^  eitotX.  %l 
BeJf^preaerration,  md,  reBolring  to  be  beforehand  V\t\i  li\s  »a%«S^ 

12  ^ 
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he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  yoice,  <<Help!  help!  my  masters.  This 
villain  would  rob  me  of  my  purse." 

*'He  is  a  Komish  priest,"  vociferated  the  stranger.  '*I  call  upon 
you  to  assist  me  to  arrest  him." 

While  the  passengers,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  these  con- 
tradictory statements,  flocked  round  them,  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  a 
little  in  advance  with  Catesby,  rode  back,  and,  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  instantly  drew  a  petronel,  and  with  the  butt-end  felled  the 
stranger  to  the  ground.  Thus  liberated,  Garnet  struck  spurs  into  his 
steed,  and  the  whole  party  dashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  Shouts  were 
raised  by  the  bystanders,  a  few  of  whom  started  in  pursuit;  but  the 
speed  at  which  the  fugitives  rode  soon  bore  them  out  of  danger. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  London  Bridge,  and  Yiviana,  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  the  fright  caused  by  the  recent  occurrence, 
ventured  to  look  around  her.  She  could  scarcely  believe  she  was 
crossing  a  bridge,  so  completely  did  the  tall  houses  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  street ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
river  caught  between  the  openings  of  these  lofty  habitations,  she  would 
have  thought  her  companions  had  mistaken  the  road.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  ancient  gateway  (afterwards  denominated  Traitor's 
Tower),  at  the  Southwark  side  of  the  bridge,  she  remarked  with  a 
shudder  the  dismal  array  of  heads  garnishing  its  spikes,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  Fawkes,  cried,  "  Heaven  grant  yours  may  never  be 
amongst  the  number!" 

Fawkes  made  no  answer,  but  dashed  beneath  the  low  and  gloomy 
arch  of  the  gate. 

Striking  into  a  street  on  the  right,  the  party  skirted  the  walls  of 
Saint  Saviour's  Church,  and  presently  drew  near  the  Globe  Theatre, 
above  which  floated  its  banner.  Adjoining  it  was  the  old  Bear-garden — 
the  savage  inmates  of  which  made  themselves  sufficiently  audible. 
Garnet  hastily  pointed  out  the  first-mentioned  place  of  amusement  to 
Yiviana  as  they  passed  it,  and  her  reading  having  made  her  weU 
acquainted  with  the  noble  dramas  produced  at  that  unpretending  esta- 
blishment— ^little  better  than  a  barn  in  comparison  with  a  modem  play- 
house— she  regained  it  with  deep  interest.  Another  theatre — the  Swan 
— speedily  claimed  her  attention;  and  leaving  it  behind,  they  came 
upon  the  open  country. 

It  was  now  growing  rapidly  dark,  and  Catesby,  turning  off  into  a 
narrow  lane  on  the  right,  shouted  to  his  companions  to  keep  near  him. 
The  tract  of  land  they  were  traversing  was  flat  and  marshy.  The  air 
was  damp  and  unwholesome — ^for  the  swamp  had  not  been  drained  as 
in  l^ter  times — and  the  misty  exhalations  arising  from  it  added  to  the 
obscurity.  Catesby,  however,  did  not  relax  his  pace,  and  his  compa- 
nions imitated  his  example.  Another  turn  on  the  right  seemed  to 
bring  them  still  nearer  the  river,  and  involved  them  in  a  thicker  fog. 

All  at  once  Catesby  stopped,  and  cried,  **  We  should  be  near  the 
house.  And  yet  this  fog  perplexes  me.  Stay  here  while  I  search 
for  it." 

"If you  leave  us,  we  shall  not  readily  meet  again,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 
^ut  the  caution  was  unheeded,  Catesby  having  already  disappeared. 
tJ^^^^^'"^^^^  ^erwardsy  Fawkes  heard  the  aound  ot  Sk\iot^'%\vQQll% 
^"•^^ohmsr  him ;  and,  fh/nking  it  was  Catesby,  YveY\id\e4t\i«^^d«- 
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The  horseman  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  advance  towards 
them. 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Catesby  was  heard  at  a  little  distance,  shout- 
ing, '*  I  was  right.    It  is  here." 

The  party  then  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  cry,  and  perceived 
.  through  the  gloom  a  low  building,  before  the  door  of  which  Catesby, 
who  had  dismounted,  was  standing. 

*^  A  stranger  is  amongst  us,"  observed  Fawkes,  in  an  under  tone,  as 
he  rode  up. 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Catesby,  hastily. 

"  Here,"  replied  a  voice.    "But  fear  nothing.    I  am  a  firiend." 

"  I  must  have  stronger  assurance  than  that,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Who 
are  you?" 

" Robert  Keyes,"  replied  the  other.    "  Do  you  not  know  my  voice?" 

"In  good  truth  I  did  not,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  and  you  have  spoken 
just  in  time.  Your  arrival  is  most  opportune.  But  what  brings  you 
here  to-night?" 

"  The  same  errand  as  yourself,  I  conclude,  Catesby,"  replied  Eeyes. 
"  I  came  here  to  see  that  all  was  in  safety.  But  who  have  you  with 
you?" 

"Let  us  enter  the  house,  and  you  shall  learn,"  replied  Catesby. 

With  this  he  tapped  thrice  at  the  door  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  pre- 
sently a  light  was  seen  through  the  windows,  and  a  voice  from  within 
demanded  who  knocked. 

"  Your  master,"  replied  Catesby. 

Upon  this  the  door  was  instantly  unbarred.  After  a  hasty  greeting 
between  Catesby  and  his  servant,  whom  he  addressed  as  Thomas  Bates, 
the  former  inquired  whether  aught  had  occurred  during  his  absence, 
and  was  answered  that,  except  an  occasional  visit  from  Mr.  Percy,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  no  one  had  been  near  the  house,  everything  being 
in  precisely  the  same  state  he  had  left  it. 

"  That  is  well,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Now,  then,  to  dispose  of  the 
horses." 

All  the  party  having  dismounted,  their  steeds  were  led  to  a  stable 
at  the  back  of  the  premises  by  Catesby  and  Bates,  while  the  others 
entered  the  house.  It  was  a  small,  mean-looking  habitation,  standing 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river-side  on  the  skirts  of  Lambeth  Marsh, 
and  its  secluded  situation  and  miserable  appearance  seldom  induced  any 
one  to  visit  it.  On  one  side  was  a  deep  muddy  sluice  communicating 
with  the  river.  Within,  it  possessed  but  slight  accommodation,  and  only 
numbered  four  apartments.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  assigned  to 
Viviana,  and  she  retired  to  it  as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared  for  her 
reception.  Garnet,  who  still  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  but  who  was 
in  other  respects  almost  recovered  from  his  accident,  tendered  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  would  have  remained  with  her,  but  she 
entreated  to  be  left  alone.  On  descending  to  the  lower  room,  he  found 
Catesby,  who,  having  left  Bates  in  care  of  the  horses,  produced  such 
refreshments  as  they  had  brought  with  them.  These  were  ^can^^ 
enough;  but  a  few  fiasks  of  excellent  wine  wiaxah.  they  {o\m^'v\>i^^ 
ihe  hoase  made  some  amends  for  the  meagre  repast.  \\v\swiai'V^ 
M^efted  bjr  Guy  Fawkes  to  join  them;  but  she  decliaeeL  diegiB^^^SQa: 
sbe  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  about  to  retire  to  rest. 
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Their  meal  ended,  Catesby  proposed  that  they  should  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  powder,  as  he  feared  it  might  have  suffered  from  being 
so  long  in  the  vault.  Before  making  this  examination,  the  door  was 
carefully  barred;  the  shutters  of  the  windows  closed;  and  Guy  Fawkes 
placed  himself  as  sentinel  at  the  door.  A  flag  beneath  the  grate,  in 
which  a  fire  was  never  kindled,  was  then  raised,  and  disclosed  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  a  vault  beneath.  Catesby,  having  placed  a  light  in 
a  lantern,  descended  with  Keyes ;  but  both  Garnet  and  Oldcome  re- 
fused to  accompany  them. 

The  vault  was  arched  and  lofty,  and  strange  to  say,  for  its  situation, 
dry, — a  circumstance  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls.  On  either  side  were  ranged  twenty  barrels  fllled  with 
powder;  and  at  the  further  end  stood  a  pile  of  arms,  consisting  of 
pikes,  rapiers,  demi-lances,  petronels,  calivers,  corslets,  and  morions. 
Kemoving  one  of  the  barrels  from  its  station,  Catesby  forced  open  the 
lid,  and  examined  its  contents,  which  he  found  perfectly  dry  and  un- 
injured. 

^*  It  is  fit  for  use,"  he  observed,  with  a  significant  smile,  as  he  exhi- 
bited a  handful  of  the  powder  to  Keyes,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance 
with  the  lantern;  if  it  will  keep  as  well  in  the  cellar  beneath  the  par- 
liament-house, our  foes  will  soon  be  nearer  heaven  than  they  would 
ever  be  if  left  to  themselves.** 

''  When  do  you  propose  to  transport  it  across  the  river?"  asked 
Keyes. 

"  To-night,"  replied  Catesby.  "  It  is  dark  and  foggy,  and  fitting  for 
the  purpose.  Bates !"  he  shouted;  and  at  the  call  his  servant  instantly 
descended.    "  Is  the  wherry  at  her  moorings?" 

"  She  is,  your  worship,"  replied  Bates. 

"  You  must  cross  the  river  instantly,  then,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  and 
proceed  to  the  dwelling,  adjoining  the  parliament-house,  which  we 
hired  from  Ferris.  Here  is  the  key.  Examine  the  premises,  and  bring 
word  whether  all  is  secure." 

Bates  was  about  to  depart,  when  Keyes  volunteering  to  accompany 
him,  they  left  the  house  together.  Having  fastened  down  the  lid  of 
the  cask,  Catesby  summoned  Fawkes  to  his  assistance,  and  by  his  help 
as  many  barrels  as  could  be  safely  stowed  in  the  boat  were  brought  out 
of  the  vault.  More  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  Bates  returned.  He  , 
was  alone,  and  informed  them  that  all  was  secure,  but  that  Keyes  had 
decided  on  remaining  where  he  was,  it  being  so  dark  and  foggy  that  i( 
was  scarcely  possible  to  cross  the  river. 

'^  I  had  some  difficulty  in  landing,"  he  added,  ^*  and  got  considerably 
out  of  my  course.    I  never  was  out  on  so  dark  a  night  before." 

"  It  is  the  better  for  us,"  rcgoined  Catesby.  "  We  shall  be  sure  to 
escape  observation." 

In  this  opinion  Guy  Fawkes  concurred,  and  they  proceeded  to  trans- 
port the  powder  to  the  boat,  which  was  brought  up  the  sluice  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  door.    This  done,  and  the  barrels  covered  with  a  piece 
of  tarpaulin,  they  embarked,  and  Fawkes,  seizing  an  oar,  propelled  the 
s&J/r along  the  narrow  creek. 

.,  ^^-^  ^ateM  bad  stated,  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  it  waa  vrUoUy  impos- 
'aa%^  #/aer  cortectly,  and  Fawjces  was  tVierefbre  QtiWae^  \o  \.T\ialt\a 

Gusto  the  course  he  took.    However,  having  ixxfi^  xe^m^  \^ 
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•tvengtb,  he  wowed  wi(^  great  Bwiftnais,  and,  as  fiur  as  ho  oonld  Judge, 
had  gained  the  mid-stream,  when,  before  he  could  avoid  it,  he  came  ia 
▼iolent  contact  with  another  boat,  oTenettmg  it,  and  plunging  its  occu- 
pants in  the  stream* 

Disr^arding  the  hints  and  even  menaces  of  Catesb^,  who  urged  hiqi 
to  proceed,  Fawkes  iQimediately  lav  upon  his  oars,  and,  as  the  water 
waa  perfectly  smooth,  succeeded,  without  much  difQculty,  in  extricating 
the  two  men  from  their  perilous  situation.  Their  boat,  having  drifted 
down  the  streaip,  could  not  be  recovered.  The  chief  of  these  personages 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  his  deliverers,  whom  he  supposed  were 
watermen,  and  they  took  care  not  to  undeceive  liim. 

'*  Tou  may  rely  upon  my  gratitude,"  he  said;  *'  and  when  I  tell  you 
I  am  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  you  will  be  satisfied  I  have  the  means  of 
evincing  it.'' 

''The  Earl  of  Salisbury!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  who  waa  seated  by 
Eawkes,  having  taken  one  of  the  oars.    *'  Is  it  possible  ?" 

*'  I  have  been  on  secret  state  business,"  readied  the  earl,  ''and  did 
not  choose  to  employ  my  own  barge.  I  was  returning  to  Whitehall 
when  your  boat  struck  against  mine." 

"  It  is  our  bitterest  enemy,"  observed  Catesby,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
]rawkes.    "  Fate  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands." 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do?"  demanded  Fawkes,  observing  that  hia 
companion  no  longer  pulled  at  the  oar. 

"  Shoot  him,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Keep  still,  while  I  disengage  my 
petronel." 

"  It  shall  not  be,"  returned  Fawkes,  laying  a  firm  grasp  upon  his 
arm.    "  Let  him  perish  with  the  others." 

"  If  we  8ufi*er  him  to  escape  now,  we  may  never  have  such  a  chance 
again,"  rejoined  Catesby.    "  I  will  shoot  him." 

"  I  say  you  shall  not,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  His  hour  is  not  yet  come." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,- my  masters?*'  demanded  the  earl, 
who  was  shivering  in  his  wet  garments. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Catesby,  hastily.  "  I  will  throw  him  overboard," 
he  whisper^  to  Faw]ces. 

"  Again  I  say  you  shall  not,"  replied  the  latter. 

^'  I  see  what  you  are  afraid  of,"  cried  the  earl.  '^  You  are  smugglers. 
You  have  got  some  casks  of  distilled  waters  on  board,  and  are  amud  I 
may  report  you.  Fear  nothing.  J^md  me  near  the  palace,  and  count 
upon  my  gratitude." 

"  Our  course  lies  in  a  different  direction,"  replied  Catesby,  sternly. 
"  If  your  lordship  lands  at  all,  it  must  be  where  we  choose." 

^'  But  {  have  to  see  the  king  torpght.  I  have  some  important  papers 
to  deliver  to  him  respecting  the  Papists,"  replied  Salisbury. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Catesby.  "We  must,  at  leas^  have  those 
papers,"  he  observed  in  a  whisper  to  Fawkes. 

"  That  is  a  different  afiair,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  They  may  prove  s^- 
viceable  to  ps." 

^  My  lord,"  observed  Catesby,  "  by  a  strange  chance  you  have  fiUlen 
into  the  hands  of  Catholics.  You  will  be  pleased  to  delrres  \\i»iid  ^\|ec% 


toua." 


"AA/  viiMns,  would  you  rob  me?*'  cried  the  earl.    **"IoudMKL\«}i 
a^JiK  sooner. 
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"We  will  take  both,  if  you  resist,"  replied  Catesby,  ia  a  menacing 
tone. 

^<  Nay,  then/'  returned  Salisbury,  attempting  to  draw  his  sword, 
"  we  will  see  who  will  obtain  the  mastery.  We  are  equally  matched. 
Come  on;  I  fear  you  not." 

But  the  waterman  who  had  rowed  the  earl  was  not  of  equal  courage 
with  his  employer,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  conflict. 

"  It  will  be  useless  to  contend  with  us,"  cried  Catesby,  relinquishing 
the  oar  to  Fawkes,  and  springing  forward.    *<I  must  have  those 
papers,"  he  added,  seizing  the  earl  by  the  throat,  "  or  I  will  throw  you 
•  overboard." 

"lam  mistaken  in  you,"  returned  Salisbury;  "you  are  no  common 
mariner." 

"It  matters  not  who  or  what  I  am,"  rejoined  Catesby,  fiercely. 
"  Your  papers,  or  you  die." 

Finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  his  opponent,  the  earl  was  fain  to 
yield,  and  reluctantly  produced  a  packet  from  his  doublet,  and  deliyered 
it  to  him. 

"  You  will  repent  this  outrage,  villain,"  he  said. 

"  Your  lordship  will  do  well  to  recollect  you  are  still  in  my  power," 
rejoined  Catesby.  "  One  thrust  of  my  sword  will  wipe  off  some  of  the 
injuries  you  have  inflicted  on  our  suffering  party." 

"I  have  heard  your  voice  before,"  cried  Salisbury;  "you  shall  not 
escape  me." 

"  Your  imprudence  has  destroyed  you,"  retorted  Catesby,  clutching 
the  earPs  throat  more  tightly,  and  shortening  his  sword,  with  the 
intent  to  plunge  it  into  his  breast. 

"Hold!"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  grasping  his  arm,  and  preventing  the 
blow.  "  I  have  already  said  you  shall  not  slay  him.  You  are  in  pos- 
session of  his  papers.    What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  His  life,"  replied  Catesby,  struggling  to  liberate  his  arm. 

"  Let  him  swear  not  to  betray  us,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  If  he  refuses, 
I  will  not  stay  your  hand." 

"You  hear  what  my  companion  says,  my  lord,"  cried  Catesby. 
"  Wni  you  swear  to  keep  silence  as  to  what  has  just  occurred  ?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Salisbury  assented,  and  Catesby  re- 
linquished his  grasp. 

During  this  time  the  boat  had  drifted  considerably  down  the  stream, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  Catesby  noticed  with  some  uneasiness 
that  they  were  approaching  more  than  one  vessel.  The  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury also  perceived  this,  and  raised  a  cry  for  help,  but  was  instantly 
checked  by  Catesby,  who  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and,  placing  tiie 
point  of  his  rapier  at  his  breast,  swore  he  would  stab  him  if  he  made 
any  further  clamour. 

The  threat,  and  the  dangerous  propinquity  of  his  enemy,  effectually 

silenced  the  earl,  and  Catesby  directed  Fawkes  to  make  for  the  shore 

as  quickly  as  he  could.    His  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and  Fawkes 

joJJed  the  oars  with  so  much  good-will,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  wherry 

^rac^  asrainst  the  steps  which,  projected  far  into  the  water  a  little  to 

»/^r^^^^  o/*/Ae  Star  Chamber,  precisely  on  the  spot  -w^veie  West- 

""^J^^^n'd^  noHT  Btands.  '^  ' 

^  ear/  and  his  companion  were  allowed  to  aiaem\)«t^,  wi^ 
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^bey  had  no  iooner  set  foot  on  land  than  Guy  Fawket  pushed  off  the 
boat,  and  rowed  aa  swiftly  as  he  could  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
He  tiien  demanded  of  Catesby  whether  he  should  make  for  the  parlia- 
nent-honse,  or  return. 

*'  I  scarcely  ^ow  what  to  advise,"  replied  Catesby.  *'  I  do  not  think 
the  earl  will  attempt  pursuit.  And  yet  I  know  not.  The  papers  we 
have  obtained  may  be  important.  Cease  rowing  for  a  moment,  and  let 
va  listen." 

Gay  Fawkes  complied,  and  they  listened  intently,  but  could  only 
bear  the  rippling  of  the  current  against  the  sides  of  the  skiff. 

^  We  have  nothing  to  fear,"  observed  Catesby.  *'  He  will  not  pursue 
us,  or  he  cannot  find  a  boat." 

As  he  spoke,  the  glimmer  of  torches  was  visible  on  the  shore,  and  the 
phmge  of  oars  intu  &e  water  convinced  him  his  opinion  was  erroneous. 

**  What  course  shall  we  take?"  inquired  Fawkes. 

^  I  care  not,"  replied  Catesby,  sullenly.  <*  K I  had  had  my  own  way, 
this  would  not  have  happened." 

*^  Have  no  fears,"  repUed  Fawkes,  rowing  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
^  We  shall  easily  escape." 

^  We  will  not  be  taken  alive,"  returned  Catesby,  seating  himself  on 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  hammering  against  the  lid  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  petroneL  **  I  would  sooner  blow  us  all  to  perdition  than  he  shall 
capture  us." 

**  You  are  right,"  replied  Fawkes.  <<  By  my  patron.  Saint  James,  he 
is  taking  the  same  course  as  oursdlves." 

"  WeU,  let  him  board  us,"  replied  Catesby.    "  I  am  ready  for  him." 

**  Do  as  you  think  proper  if  the  worst  occurs,"  returned  Fawkes. 
^  But  if  we  make  no  noise,  I  am  assured  we  shall  not  be  perceived." 

With  this  he  ceased  rowing,  and  suffered  the  boat  to  drop  down  the 
stream.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hostile  bark  had 
struck  completely  into  their  track,  and,  aided  by  the  current,  and  four 
sturdy  rowers,  was  swiftly  approaching. 

"  The  earl  will  be  upon  us  in  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Catesby.  "  If 
you  have  any  prayers  to  offer,  recite  them  quickly,  for  I  swear  I  will 
be  as  good  as  my  word." 

•«  I  am  ever  prepared  for  death,"  replied  Fawkes,  "Ha!  we  are 
saved!" 

This  last  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  his  remarking  a  large  barge 
towards  which  they  were  rapidly  drifting. 

**  What  are  you  about  to  do?"  cried  Catesby.  "  Leap  on  board,  and 
abandon  the  sMff,  together  with  its  contents?" 

"  No,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  sit  still,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

By  this  time  they  had  approached  the  barge,  which  was  lying  at 
anchor,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  grasping  a  boat-hook,  fixed  it  in  the  vessel 
as  ti^ey  passed,  and  drew  their  own  boat  dose  to  its  side — so  close,  in 
&ct,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it. 

The  next  moment  the  chase  came  up;  and  they  distinctly  perceived 

the  Earl  of  Salisbury  seated  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  holding  a  torch. 

As  he  approached  the  har^  he  held  the  light  towards  \t\  W\>  ^^ 

skifl^  heu?^  on  the  offside,  entirely  escaped  notice.    "Wbeii^Yv'ft  Oaasft 

^dgot  tea  sumcient distance  to  he  out  of  heariDK,  the  tviKvtwea xw^ 

wMtijin  the  contrary  direction. 
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Not  jndgmg  it  prq^^nl  to  l»iid,  tUey  oontiai^ed  to  ply  the  ovm,  until 
fatjgae  compelled  them  to  desist,  ood  they  had  placed  some  milei 
between  them  and  l^ieir  pursuers. 

'*  Long  before  this  the  earl  must  have  gltea  up  the  chase,"  ob- 
served  Catesby.  <*  We  must  return  before  daybreak,  and  either  land 
our  powder  near  the  parUament-hoose,  or  talu  it  back  to  the  vault. at 
Hjambeth." 

*'  We  shall  run  equal  risk  either  way/'  replied  Fawkes,  *^  and,  baying 
ventured  thus  far,  we  may  da  well  go  through  with  it.  I  am  fo?  land- 
ing at  Westminster/' 

**  And  I,"  rejoined  Catesby.  <*  X  do  not  like  giyipg  up  a  project  when 
I  have  once  undertaken  it." 

*'  You  spe^  my  sentiments  exactly,"  returned  Fawl^es,  **  Westmin- 
ster be  it." 

After  remaining  stationary  for  about  an  hour,  they  rowed  back 
Bjs^ain,  and,  aided  by  the  stream,  in  a  short  time  reached  their  destina- 
tion. The  fog  had  in  a  great  degree  daared  off,  and  day  began  to 
break  as  they  approached  the  stairs  leading  to  the  parliament-house. 
Though  this  was  not  what  they  desired,  inasmuch  as  the  light  added  to 
the  risk  they  would  have  run  in  landing  the  powder,  it  enabled  them 
to  ascertain  thfit  no  one  was  on  the  watcb. 

Bunning  swiftly  in  towards  a  sort  of  wharf,  protected  by  a  ropfed 
building,  Catesby  leaped  ashore,  and  tied  the  skiff  to  a  ring  in  the 
steps.  He  then  desired  Fawkes  to  hand  out  the  powder  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  o^nuto^ 
fleveral  barrels  were  on  the  strand. 

"  Had  you  not  better  fetch  Keyes  to  help  us,  while  I  get  out  the  rest?" 
observed  Fawkes. 

Catesby  assented,  and,  hurrying  to  the  house,  found  ^eyes,  who  was 
in  great  alarm  about  them-  l^e  instantly  accompanied  the  other  to  the 
wharf,  and  by  their  united  ^iPTorts  the  powder  was  expeditiously  and 
safely  removed. 


OHAFTEB  II. — THE  TBAITOR. 

The  habitation  tp  which  the  powder  was  conyeyed  adjoined,  ^a  has 
already  been  stated,  the  parliament-house,  and  stood  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  that  structure.  It  was  a  small  building,  two  stories  high, 
with  a  little  garden  attached  to  it,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  be- 
longed to  Whinneard,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  by  whom  it 
was  let  to  a  person  named  Ferris.  From  the  latter  it  was  hired  by 
Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  a  relatiye  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland — of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  ppeak  more  ^uUy 
hereafter — ^for  the  purpose  to  which  it  waji  now  put. 

Having  bestowed  the  barrels  of  powder  carefully  in  the  cellar,  fwd 
fastened  the  door  of  the  house  and  the  garden-gate  after  them,  the  trio 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  back  to  Lambeth,  where  they  arrived 
without  being  noticed.    They  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  floor, 
And  sought  some  repose  after  their  fatigue. 
J^6  was  late  in  the  d&y  before  they  awoke.    Gtwtiife\.  and  Qldoome  had 
"^J^P^J^tir;  but  Viviana  had  not  quitted  Yves  cYiasa\i«?.   C,%Ju6a\sf  * 
^^^^  ^^  to  examine  the  packet  he  had  obta^^ivsia  l»>ft^£j»\ 
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of  Salisliiary,  amlf  wltMrawing  to  a  corner,  he  read  over  the  papers 
one  by  one  carefiilly. 

Gay  Fawkes  watched  his  countenance  as  he  perosed  them,  bat  he 
asked  no  questions.  Many  of  the  documents  appeared  to  haFe  little 
interest,  for  Catesby  tossed  them  aside  with  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
appointment. At  length,  however,  a  small  note  dropped  firom  the 
bundle.  Catesby  picked  it  up,  opened  it,  and  his  whole  expression 
changed.  His  brow  grew  contracted;  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
utteied  an  ejaculation  of  rage,  crying,  *^  It  is  as  I  suspected.  We  hare 
traitors  among  us." 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect?"  cried  Vawkes. 

''Tresham!"  cried  Catesby,  in  a  voice  of  thunder-**' the  fkwniog, 
wily,  lying  Tresham.    Fool  that  I  was  to  league  him  with  us  I" 

"  He  is  your  own  kinsman,"  observed  Oarnet. 

"  He  is,"  replied  Catesby;  "  but  were  he  my  own  brother,  he  should 
die.  Here  is  a  letter  firom  him  to  Lord  ICounteagle,  which  has  found 
its  way  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  hinting  that  a  plot  is  hatching  against 
the  state,  and  o^ering  to  give  him  full  information  of  it.** 

*'  Traitor !  fklse,  pe^ured  traitor  I"  cried  Fawkes.    '*  He  must  die  " 

^'He  shall  fall  by  my  hand,"  rejoined  Catesby.  ''Stay!  a  plan 
occnrs  to  me.  He  cannot  be  aware  that  this  letter  is  in  my  possession. 
I  will  send  Bates  to  bid  him  come  hither.  We  will  then  charge  him 
with  his  criminality,  and  put  him  to  death." 

"He  deserves  severe  punishment,  no  doubt,"  replied  Garnet;  "but 
I  am  unwilling  you  should  proceed  to  the  last  extremities  with  him.*' 

"There  is  no  alternative,  father,**  replied  Catesby.  "Our  safety 
demands  his  destruction.** 

Garnet  returned  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head  sorrowfully  upon 
his  breast.  Bates  was  then  despatched  to  Tresham;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  three  lay  conspirators  for  executing  their  fell 
design. 

It  was  agreed,  that  on  his  arrival  Tresham  should  be  seized  and 
disarmed,  and,  after  being  interrogated  by  Catesby  touching  the  extent 
of  his  treachery,  should  be  stabbed  by  Guy  Fawkes.  This  being 
resolved  upon,  it  became  a  question  how  they  should  act  in  the 
interim.  It  was  possible  that  after  the  loss  of  his  papers  some  com- 
munication might  take  place  between  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Moonteagle,  and  through  the  latter  with  Tresham*  Thus  preparedt 
on  the  arrival  of  Bates,  Tresham,  seeing  through  their  design,  instead 
of  accompanying  him,  might  give  information  of  their  ^retreat  to  the 
officers. 

The  contingency  was  by  no  means  improbable,  and  it  was  urged  so 
strongly  by  Garnet,  that  Catesby  began  to  regret  his  precipitancy  in 
sending  the  message.  Still  his  choler  was  so  greatly  roused  against 
Tresham,  that  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  vengeance  at  any  risk. 

"If .he  betrays  uS)  and  brings  the  officers  here,  we  shall  know  how 
to  act,*'  he  rem^ked  to  Fawkes.  "  There  is  that  below  which  will 
avenge  us  on  them  all.*' 

"  True,**  replied  Fawkes.    "  But  I  trust  we  shall  iiot  \)^  o\^^^  Xa 
retort  to  Ji^" 

Soon  after  this,  Bates  returned  with  a  measaee  feom  T^^'MO 
BUtiBfftbathe  would  he  at  the  rendezvous  at  nigUiaXV,  m"3L  \)aaX»  > 
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had  important  disdosures  to  make  to  them.  He  desired  them,  more- 
over, to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  and  not  to  stir  abroad. 

'^  He  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  offer  an  explanation  of  his  conduct," 
observed  Keyes. 

*< Impossible!"  returned  Catesby;  **but  he  shall  not  die  without  a 
hearing." 

"That  is  all  I  desire,*'  returned  Eeyes. 

While  the  others  were  debating  upon  the  interrogations  they  should 
put  to  Tresham,  and  ftirther  examining  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  papers, 
Gramet  repaired  to  Yiviana's  chamber,  and  informed  her  what  was 
about  to  take  place.  She  was  filled  witii  consternation,  and  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  see  Guy  Fawkes  for  a  few  moments  alone.  Moved  by 
her  supplications,  Garnet  complied,  and  presently  afterwards  Fawkes 
entered  the  room. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,  Viviana,**  he  said.    "  What  would  you?" 

"  I  have  just  heard  you  are  about  to  put  one  of  your  companions  to 
death,"  she  replied;  "  it  must  not  be." 

"  Viviana  KadcUffe,"  returned  Fawkes,  "  by  your  own  desire  you 
have  mixed  yourself  up  with  my  fortunes.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the 
prudence  of  the  step  you  have  taken.  But  I  deem  it  necessary  to  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  that  any  attempts  to  turn  me  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct I  have  marked  out  to  myself  will  Ml.  Tresham  has  betrayed  us, 
and  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  treason." 

"  But  not  with  his  life,"  replied  Viviana.  **  Do  you  not  now  perceive 
into  what  enormities  this  fatal  enterprise  will  lead  you?  It  is  not  one 
crime  alone  that  you  are  about  to  commit,  but  many.  You  constitute 
yourselves  judges  of  your  companion,  and,  without  allowing  him  to 
defend  himself,  take  his  life.  Disguise  it  as  you  may,  it  is  assassina- 
tion—cold-blooded assassination." 

"  His  life  is  justly  forfeited,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  sternly.  "  Wlien 
he  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  our  league,  he  well  knew 
what  the  consequences  would  be  if  he  violated  it.  He  has  done  so.  He 
has  compromised  our  safety,  l^ay,  he  has  sold  us  to  our  enemies,  and 
nothing  shall  save  him." 

"K  this  is  so,"  replied  Viviana,  "how  much  better  would  it  be  to 
employ  the  time  now  left  in  providing  for  your  safety,  than  in  con- 
triving means  of  vengeance  upon  one  who  will  be  sufficiently  punished 
for  his  baseness  by  his  own  conscience.  Even  if  you  destroy  him,  you 
will  not  add  to  your  own  security,  while  you  will  commit  a  foul  and 
needless  crime,  equal,  if  not  exceeding  in  atrocity  that  you  seek  to 
punish." 

"  Viviana,"  replied  Fawkes,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  in  an  evil  hour  I 
consented  to  your  accompanying  me.  I  now  repent  my  acquiescence. 
But,  having  passed  my  word,  I  cannot  retract.  You  waste  time,  and 
exhaust  my  patience  and  your  own,  by  these  unavailing  supplications. 
When  I  embarked  in  this  enterprise,  I  embraced  all  its  dangers,  all  its 
crimes  if  you  will,  and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  them.  The  extent  of 
Tresham*s  treachery  is  not  yet  known  to  us.  There  may  be — and  God 
^Tsant  it! — exte^Ating  circumstances  in  his  conduct  that  may  save  his 
.Z5&.    ^at,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  his  offence  op^ai^  of  that  dye 

Ji^""^'"^  ^°  '^^^  ^^  oat  but  his  blood." 
^ndhe  turned  to  depart. 
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*<  When  do  you  expect  this  wretched  man?**  asked  Viyiana,  arrestiiig 
bim. 

"  At  nightfall,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"Oh!  that  there  were  any  means  of  warning  him  of  his  danger!" 
she  cried. 

"There  are  none,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  fiercely— " none  that  you  can 
adopt;  and  I  must  lay  my  iigunctious  upon  you  not  to  quit  your 
chamber." 

So  saying,  he  retired. 

Left  alone,  Yiviana  became  a  prey  to  the  most  agonising  reflections. 
Despite  the  strong  and  almost  unaccoimtable  interest  she  felt  in  Gny 
Fawkes,  she  began  to  repent  the  step  she  had  ti^en  in  joining  him,  as 
calculated  to  make  her  a  party  to  his  criminal  conduct.  But  this  feel- 
ing was  transient,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  firmer  determination  to 
pursue  the  good  work  she  had  undertaken. 

"Though  slight  success  has  hitherto  attended  my  efforts,"  she 
thought,  '^  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  relax  them.  The  time  is 
arrlYed  when  I  may  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  him;  and  it  may 
be  that  what  occurs  to-night  will  prove  the  first  step  towards  complete 
triumph.  In  any  case,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  meditated  atrocity." 

With  this  she  knelt  down,  and  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  arose 
confirmed  and  strengthened  in  her  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators. Night  came,  but  with  it  came  not  Tresham.  Catesby,  who, 
up  to  this  time,  had  managed  to  restrain  his  impatience,  now  arose,  and 
signified  his  intention  of  going  in  search  of  him,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution  by  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
represented  the  folly  and  risk  of  such  a  course. 

"  If  he  comes  not  before  midnight,  we  shall  know  what  to  think,  and 
how  to  act,"  he  observed;  "  but  till  then,  let  us  remain  tranquil." 

Keyes  and  the  others  adding  their  persuasions  to  those  of  Fawkes, 
Catesby  sat  sullenly  down,  and  a  profound  silence  ensued.  In  this  way 
some  hours  were  passed,  when,  just  at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  Yiviana 
descended  from  her  room,  and  appeared  amongst  them.  Her  counte- 
nance was  deathly  pale,  and  she  looked  anxiously  around  the  assem- 
blage. All,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Fawkes,  avoided  her 
gaze. 

"  Is  he  come?"  she  exclaimed  at  length.  "  I  have  listened  intently, 
but  have  heard  nothing.  You  cannot  have  murdered  him?  and  yet 
your  looks  alarm  me.    Father  Garnet,  answer  me— is  the  deed  done!" 

"  No,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  sternly. 

"  Then  he  has  escaped,"  she  cried,  joyfully.  «  You  expected  him  at 
nightfall." 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  replied  Fawkes,  in  a  sombre  tone ;  "  his  death 
is  only  deferred." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  so,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  "  I  hoped  you 
had  relented." 

At  this  moment  a  peculiar  knock  was  heard  at  thtif.dooir.   It  "VSA 
thri6B  repeated^  and  £be  strokes  vibrated^  though  with  diiSereat  efi^cX« 
tiutmgb  every  bosom. 

'He  is  here,  "cried  Catesby,  rising. 
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<*  YiyianA)  g6  to  f  oUr  (thamber/'  commanded  Qfsj  l^KWkeSf  ^a«ping 
her  hand,  and  leading  her  towards  the  stairs. 

But  she  resisted  his  efforts,  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

*^  I  will  not  go,"  she  cried,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  **  unless  you  will 
spare  this  man's  Ufe." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  my  fixed  determination,"  rejoined  Fawkes, 
fiercely*  *'If  you  will  not  retiro  of  your  own  free  will,  I  must  force 
you.*' 

**  If  you  attempt  it,  I  will  scream  and  alarm  your  victim,"  she  t«iplied. 
''Mr.  Catesby,"  she  added,  "have  my  prayers,  my  entreaties,  no 
weight  with  you?    Will  yon  not  grant  me  his  life?" 

''  No !"  replied  Catesby,  fiercely*  "  She  must  be  silenced,"  he  added^ 
with  a  significant  look  at  Fawkes. 

*'  She  shall,"  reptied  the  latter,  drawing  his  poniard.  **  Viyianal"  he 
continued,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that  left  no  doubt  ail  to  his  in** 
tentions,  '*  do  not  compel  me  to  be  ^our  destroyer." 

As  he  spoke,  the  knocking  was  repeat^,  and  Viviana  uttered  a  pro-* 
longed  and  piercing  cry.  Guy  Fawkes^raised  his  weapon,  and  was 
about  to  strike,  but  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  his  arm  dropped 
nerveless  to  his  side. 

'*  Your  better  angel  has  conquered!"  she  cried,  clasping  his  knees. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  Catesby,  and 
Tresham  entered  the  room. 

''What  means  this  outcry?"  he  asked,  looking  round  in  alarm. 
"Ah I  what  do  I  see?  Yiviana  Badclifie  here!  Did  she  uttet  the 
scream?" 

"  She  did,"  replied  Viviana,  rising;  "and  she  hoped  to  warn  you  by 
it.    But  you  were  led  on  by  your  fate." 

"Warn  me  from  what?"  ejaculated  Tresham,  starting.  "I  am 
among  friends." 

"  You  are  among  those  who  have  resolved  upon  your  death,"  replied 
Viviana. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Tresham,  making  an  efibrt  to  gain  the  door  iliid 
draw  his  sword. 

In  both  attempts,  however,  he  was  foiled,  for  Catesby  intercepted 
him^  while  Fawkes  and  Keyes  flung  themselves  upon  him,  and^  binding 
his  arms  together  with  a  sword-belt,  forced  him  into  a  chair. 

"  Of  what  am  I  accused?"  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
rage  and  terror. 

"  You  shall  learn  presently,"  replied  Catesby.  And  he  motioned  td 
Fawkes  to  remove  Viviana. 

"  Let  me  remain,"  she  cried,  fiercely.  "  My  nature  is  changed,  and 
is  become  as  savage  as  your  own.  If  blood  must  be  spilt,  I  will  tarry 
to  look  upon  it." 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,  dear  daughter,"  intetposed  Garnet. 

"  Nor  for  you  either,  fether,"  retorted  Viviana,  bitterly;  "unless  yott 
will  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  prevent  this  violence." 

"  Let  her  remain,  if  she  will,"  observed  Catesby.  "  Her  presence  need 
no^  /under  out  proceedingB,** 
£b  aajring,  hB  seated  bimaelf  opposite  TreaYiam,  frhile  the  two  priesti 
^^^f^themselves  on  either  side.    Guy  Fawkes  took  MV  «c  ^vsJOwstt.  i«i 
^  -fe/f  of  the  prisoner,  with  his  drawn  dagg^i  la\tt»\iaai^  wA15&i^ 


ItiiiatiM  hilbself  neAt  the  door.    The  unfortuiiiitd  OAptit^  regarded 
them  with  terrified  glances,  and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

**  Thomas  Tresham,"  commenced  Catesby,  in  a  stern  yoicc,  "  jou  are 
a  sworn  brother  in  our  plot.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  ask  jou 
what  should  be  his  punishment  irho  violates  his  oath  and  betrays  his 
eonfederates?    We  await  your  answer/' 

But  Tresham  remained  obstinately  silent. 

"I  will  tell  you,  since  you  refuse  to  speak,"  continued  Catesby.  "  It 
is  death — death  by  the  hands  of  his  associates." 

**It  may  be,'^  teplied  l^esham;  **but  I  have  neither  broken  my  oath, 
Aor  betrayed*  you." 

**  Tcmr  letter  to  Lord  Mqtmteagle  is  ha.  my  possession,"  replied 
Gatesb^r.    "Behold  it  1" 

<*  Perdition  1"  exclaimed  Tresham.  *<  But  yott  will  not  slay  me?  I 
hare  betrayed  nothing — I  have  revealed  nothing!  on  my  soiU's  salva- 
tion, I  have  not!  Spare  me!  spare  me!  and  I  will  be  a  faithful  fHend 
in  future.  I  have  been  indiscreet — ^I  own  it — ^but  nothing  more.  I 
bate  mentioned  no  names.  Ahd  Lord  Moimteagle,  as  you  well  knotr, 
if  as  zealous  a  Catholic  as  any  now  present." 

"Your  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  pursued 
Catesby,  coldly.    "  It  was  from  him  I  obtained  it" 

"  Then  Lord  Mounteagle  has  betrayed  me,"  returned  Tresham,  be- 
coming pale  as  death. 

"Have  you  nothing  further  to  allege?"  demanded  Catesby.  As 
Tresham  made  no  answer,  he  turned  to  the  others,  and  said,  "  Is  it 
your  judgment  he  should  die?" 

AHi  except  Viviana,  answered  in  the  aflirmative. 

"Tresham,"  continued  Catesby,  solemnly,  "prepare  to  meet  your 
fkte  like  a  man.  And  do  you,  father,"  he  added  to  Garnet^  "  proceed 
to  shrive  him." 

"Hold!"  cried  Viviana,  stepping  into  the  midst  of  them.  "  Hold!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  authoritative,  and  with  a  look  so  command- 
ing, that  the  whole  assemblage  were  awe-stricken.  "  If  you  think  to 
commit  this  crime  with  impunity,  you  are  mistaken.  I  swear  by 
everything  sacred,  if  you  take  this  man's  life,  I  will  go  forth  instantly, 
and  denounce  you  all  to  the  council.  ToUmay  stare,  sirs,  and  threaten 
me,  but  yott  shall  find  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  We  must  put  her  to  death  too,'*  observed  Catesby,  in  an  under 
toAie,  to  Fawkes,  "or  we  shall  have  a  worse  enemy  left  than  Tre- 
riiam." 

"I cannot  consent  to  it,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  If  you  mistrust  this  person,  why  not  place  him  in  restraint?"  pur- 
sued Viviana.    "  You  will  not  mend  matters  by  killing  him." 

"  She  sttys  well,"  observed  Garnet ;  "  let  us  put  him  in  some  place  of 
security." 

"  I  am  agreed,"  replied  Fawkes. 

«  And  I,"  added  Keyes. 

"  My  judgment,  then,  is  overruled,"  rejoined  Catesty.    "  But  I  will 
not  oppose  you.    We  will  imprison  him  in  the  ya\ut  \)€ne&\iVL  \Ni\% 
chamber." 

"Mff  must  be  witbatit  light, "  BBid  Garnet. 
"And  without  arma^ "  added  Kejrea. 
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"  And  without  food,**  mattered  Catesby.  <*  He  has  only  exchanged 
one  death  for  another/*   • 

The  flag  was  then  raised,  and  Tresham  thrust  into  the  vault,  after 
which  it  was  restored  to  its  former  position. 

'^  I  have  saved  you  from  the  lesser  crime,**  cried  Viyiana  to  607 
Fawkes,  ''and,  with  Heaven's  grace,  I  trust  to  preserve  70U  from  the 
greater  I** 
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VrviANA  having  retired  to  her  chamber,  apparently  to  rest,  a  long  and 
anxious  consultation  was  held  by  the  conspirators  as  to  the  next  steps 
to  be  pursued.  Garnet  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Earl  of  S^sbury 
was  aware  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  being  on  foot  among  the 
Catholics,  their  project  ought  to  be  deferred,  if  not  altogether  abui- 
doned. 

''We  are  sure  to  be  discovered,**  he  said.  "Arrests  without  end 
will  take  place.  And  such  rigorous  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the 
earl,  such  inquiries  instituted,  that  all  will  infallibly  be  brought  to 
light  Besides,  we  know  not  what  Tresham  may  have  revealed.  He 
denies  having  betrayed  our  secret,  but  no  credit  can  be  attached  to  his 
assertions.** 

"  Shall  we  examine  him  again,  father,*'  cried  Catesby,  "  and  wring 
the  truth  from  him  by  threats  or  torture?" 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet;  "let  him  remain  where  he  is  till 
morning.  A  night  of  solitary  coidSnement,  added  to  the  stings  of  his 
own  guilty  conscience,  is  likely  to  produce  a  stronger  efiect  upon  him 
than  any  torments  we  could  inflict.  He  shall  be  interrogated  strictly 
to-morrow,  and,  I  will  answer  for  it,  will  make  a  full  coiifession.  But 
even  if  he  has  revealed  nothing  material,  there  exists  another  and 
equally  serious  ground  of  alarm.  I  allude  to  your  meeting  with  the  earl 
on  the  river.  I  should  be  the  last  to  counsel  bloodshed;  but  if  ever  it 
could  be  justified,  it  might  have  been  so  in  this  case." 

"  I  would  have  slain  him  if  I  had  had  my  own  way,"  returned 
Catesby,  with  a  fierce  and  reproachful  look  at  Fawkes. 

**  If  I  have  done  wrong,  I  will  speedily  repair  my  error,"  observed 
the  latter.  "  Do  you  desire  his  death,  father?  and  will  you  absolve  me 
from  the  deed?"  he  added,  turning  to  Garnet. 

'*  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  replied  Garnet,  making  a  gesture  in  the  nega- 
tive. "  I  would  not  have  ohr  high  and  holy  purpose  stained  by  com- 
mon slaughter.  The  Power  that  delivered  him  into  your  hands,  and 
stayed  them,  no  doubt  preserved  him  for  the  general  sacrifice.  My 
first  fear  was  lest,  having  noticed  the  barrels  of  powder  within  the  boat, 
he  might  have  suspected  your  design.  But  I  am  satisfied  his  eyes  were 
blind^,  and  his  reason  benighted,  so  that  he  could  discern  noUiing." 

"  Such  was  my  opinion,  father,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Let  us  observe 
the  utmost  caution,  but  proceed  at  all  hazards  with  the  enterprise.  If 
we  delay,  we  fail." 

"JU^ht,"  returned  Catesby;  "and  for  that  counsel  I  forgive  you  for 
standing  between  we  and  our  enemy." 
i^pon  this  it  was  agreed  that,  if  nothing  occuneiQL  m  \Xife  mletim^ 
^ojv powder  should  be  transported  to  thelaa\)\U\\o\imNil^^Xm\T^^ 
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(jb  the  fbllowlng  night, — that  Fawkes  and  Cateshy,  who  might  he  re- 
cognised by  Salisbury's  description,  should  keep  close  house  during  the 
day, — and  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  should  be  summoned  to 
assist  in  digging  the  mine.  Prayers  were  then  offered  up  by  the  two 
priests  for  their  preservation  from  peril,  and  for  success  in  their  enter- 
prise; after  which  they  threw  themselves  on  benches  or  seats,  and 
courted  slumber.  All  slept  soundly  except  Fawkes,  who,  not  being 
able  to  close  his  eyes  from  an  undefinable  apprehension  of  danger, 
arose,  and  cautiously  opening  the  door,  kept  watch  outside. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Viviana,  who  had  waited  till  all  was  quiet, 
softly  descended  the  stairs,  and,  shading  her  light,  gazed  timorously 
round.  Satisfied  she  was  not  observed,  she  glided  swiftly  and  noise- 
l^tsly  to  the  fireplace,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  flag.  But  it  resisted 
all  her  efforts,  and  she  was  about  to  abandon  the  attempt  in  despair, 
when  she  perceived  a  bolt  on  one  side  that  had  escaped  her  notice. 
Hastily  withdrawing  it,  she  experienced  no  ftirther  diflBculty.  The 
stone  revolved  on  hinges  like  a  trap-door,  and,  lifting  it,  she  hurried 
down  the  steps.  Alarmed  by  her  approach,  Tresham  had  retreated  to 
llie  further  end  of  the  vault,  and,  snatching  up  a  halbert  from  the  pile 
of  weapons,  cried,  in  a  voice  of  desperation — 

"  Stand  off!  I  am  armed,  and  have  severed  my  bonds.  Off,  I  say ! 
You  shall  not  take  me  with  life." 

"  Hush!"  cried  Viviana,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips;  "I  am  come 
to  set  you  free." 

"  Do  I  behold  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,"  crifed  Tresham,  crossing 
himself,  and  dropping  the  halbert,  "or  some  blessed  saint?  Ah!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  she  advanced  towards  him,  **  it  is  Viviana  Radcliffe — 
my  preserver.  Pardon,  sweet  lady.  My  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
light,  and  your  sudden  appearance  and  speech — and  I  might  almost  say 
looks — ^made  me  think  you  were  some  supernatural  being  come  to 
deliver  me  from  these  bloody-minded  men.    Where  are  they?" 

"  In  the  room  above,"  she  replied,  in  a  whisper — "  asleep — and  if  you 
speak  80  loud  you  will  arouse  them." 

"  Let  us  fly  without  a  moment's  delay,"  returned  Tresham  in  the 
same  tone,  and  hastily  picking  up  a  rapier  and  a  dagger. 

"  Stay !"  cried  Viviana,  arresting  him.  "  Before  you  go,  you  must 
tell  me  what  you  are  about  to  do." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  when  we  are  out  of  this  accursed  place,"  he 
replied. 

•*  You  shall  not  stir  a  footstep,"  she  rejoined,  placing  herself  resolutely 
between  him  and  the  outlet,  "  till  you  have  sworn  neither  to  betray 
your  confederates,  nor  to  do  them  injury." 

"  May  Heaven  requite  me  if  I  forgive  them !"  cried  Tresham,  be- 
tween his  ground  teeth. 

"Remember! — ^you  are  yet  in  their  power,"  she  rejoined.  "One 
word  from  me,  and  they  are  at  your  side.  Swear! — and  swear  solemnly, 
or  you  do  not  quit  this  spot." 

Tresham  gazed  at  her  fiercely,  and  griped  his  dagger,  as  if  determined 
to  f^ree  himself  at  any  cost. 

"Aiil"  she  ejaculated,  noticing  the  movement,  "  you  ate  Vsi<^fi«5L  \ 
traitor,    Tou  have  neither  sense  of  honour  nor  irratitude,  aiv^l  "VeiKs 
^'i°i.^ZZ''Jt%'  ^^^''"IP^  ^  follow  me,  and  I  give  t\ie  ^Yccctv^:' 
'^^or^ren^o,  Vinana^ho  cried,  abjectly  prostrating  Yvim^eY^  ^X" 
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feet,  and  dinging  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  *<  I  meant  only  to  terrify 
you;  I  would  not  ii^ure  you  for  worlds.  Do  not  leave  me  with  these 
ruthless  cut-throats.  They  will  assuredly  murder  me.  Do  not  remain 
with  them  yourself,  or  you  will  come  to  some  dreadful  end.  Fly  with 
me,  and  I  will  place  you  beyond  their  reach — will  watch  over  your 
safety.  Or,  if  you  are  resolved  to  brave  t^eir  ftiry,  let  me  go,  and  I 
will  take  any  oath  you  propose.  Ai  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  will  not  be* 
tray  them." 

" Peace!"  cried  Viviana,  contemptuously.  "If  I  set  you  free,  it  is 
not  to  save  you,  but  them.*' 

"  What  mean  you?"  asked  Tresham,  hesitating. 

"Question  me  not,  but  follow,"  she  rejoined;  "and  tread  softly,  as 
you  value  your  life." 

Tresham  needed  no  caution  on  this  head,  and  as  they  emerged  from 
the  trap'door  in  breathless  silence,  and  he  beheld  the  figures  of  his 
sleeping  foes,  he  could  scarcely  muster  sufficient  courage  to  pass 
through  them.  Motioning  him  to  proceed  quickly,  Viviana  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  to  her  surprise  found  it  unfastened.  Without 
pausing  to  consider  whence  this  neglect  could  arise,  she  opened  it,  and 
Tresham,  who  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  walked  upon  the  points  of 
his  feet,  stepped  forth.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  however,  a  power- 
ful grasp  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  drawn  sword  presented  to 
his  breast,  while  the  voice  of  Eawkes  thimdered  in  his  ear,  "  Who  goes 
there?    Speak,  or  I  strike  1" 

While  the  fugitive,  not  daring  to  answer  lest  his  accents  should 
betray  him,  endeavoured  vainly  to  break  away,  Viviana,  hearing  the 
struggle,  threw  open  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  "It  is  Tresham;  I  set 
him  free." 

"  You!"  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment.    "  Wherefore?" 

"  In  the  hope  that  his  escape  would  induce  you  to  abandon  your 
design,  and  seek  safety  in  flight,"  she  rejoined;  "but  you  have  thwarted 
my  purpose." 

Fawkes  made  no  reply,  but  thrust  Tresham  forcibly  into  the  house, 
and  called  to  Catesby,  who  by  this  time  had  been  roused  with  the 
others,  to  closo  and  bar  the  door.  The  command  was  instantly  obeyed^ 
and,  as  Catesby  turned,  a  strange  and  fearful  group  met  his  view.  In 
the  midst  stood  Tresham,  his  haggard  features  and  palsied  frame  be- 
speaking the  extremity  of  his  terror.  His  sword  having  been  beaten 
/  from  his  grasp  by  Fawkes,  and  his  dagger  wrested  from  him  by  Keyes, 
he  was  utterly  defenceless.  Viviana  had  placed  herself  between  him 
and  his  assailants,  and,  screening  him  from  their  attack,  cried, 
"  Despatch  me.  The  fault  is  mine — mine  only— and  I  am  ready  to 
pay  the  penalty.  Had  I  not  released  him,  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  escape.    I  am  the  rightful  victim." 

"  She  speaks  the  truth,"  gasped  Tresham.  "  If  she  had  not  offered 
to  liberate  me,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  flying.  Would  to  Heaven 
I  had  never  yielded  to  her  solicitations!" 

"  Peace,  craven  hoimd !"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  furiously ;  "  you  deserve 
to  die  foryowc  meanness  and  ingratitude,  if  not  for  your  treachery. 
jf^^  it  is  for  this  miaerable  wretdi,  Viviana,**  he  added,  turning  to  her, 
»  ir^^-^^u  would  have  placed  your  friends  in  such.  iwoW^  \ws^«i^7-Afl^ 
'iA?1^'"'  ^^^  ^onld  sacrifloe  you  without  wacupV^  t«  wi^^smm^^ 
'^fj^ou  now  offer  yom:  own  life  ?'* 
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**  I  deierre  your  reproaches,"  she  rejoined,  in  confusion. 

"  Had  I  not  fortunately  intercepted  him,"  pursued  Fawkes,  *<  an 
hour  would  not  have  elapsed  ere  he  would  have  returned  witii  the 
officers,  and  we  should  have  changed  this  dwelling  for  a  dungeon  in 
Hie  Tower — these  benches  for  the  rack." 

^  In  pity  stab  me,"  cried  Yiyiana,  &Uing  at  his  flset;  '^  but,  oh  I  do 
not  wound  me  with  your  words  I  I  have  committed  a  grievous  wrong ; 
bat  I  was  ignorant  of  the  consequences;  and,  as  I  hope  for  mercy 
heieafter,  my  sole  motive,  beyond  compassion  for  this  wretched  man, 
was  to  terrh^  you  into  relinquishing  your  dreadftil  project." 

"  You  have  acted  wrongfully — ^very  wrongfully,  Viviana,"  interposed 
Garnet;  "  but  since  you  are  fully  convincal  of  your  error,  no  more 
need  be  said.  There  are  seasons  when  the  heart  must  be  closed  against 
eompassion,  and  when  mercy  becomes  injustice.  Go  to  your  chamber, 
and  leave  us  to  deal  with  this  unhappy  man." 

^  To-morrow  you  must  quit  us,"  observed  Fawkes,  as  she  passed  him. 

**  Quit  you  I"  she  exclaimed.    "  I  will  never  offend  again." 

^*  I  will  not  trust  you,"  replied  Fawkes,  *^  unless — ^but  it  is  useless 
to  impose  restrictions  upon  you  which  you  will  not — perhaps  cannot — 
observe.*' 

^  Impose  any  restrictions  you  please,"  replied  Viviana;  **  but  do  not 
bid  me  leave  you." 

^  The  time  is  come  when  we  must  separate,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 
**  See  you  not  that  the  course  we  are  taking  is  slippery  with  blood, 
and  beset  with  perils  which  the  firmest  of  yonr  sex  could  not  en- 
counter?" 

"  I  will  encounter  them,  nevertheless,"  replied  Viviana.  "  Be  mer- 
ciful," she  added,  pointing  to  Tresham,  ^'and  mercy  shall  be  shown 
you  in  yoiur  hour  of  need."   And  she  slowly  withdrew. 

While  tins  was  passing,  Catesby  addressed  a  few  words  aside  to 
Keyes  and  Oldcome,  and  now,  stepping  forward,  and  fixing  his  eye 
steadily  upon  the  prisoner,  to  note  the  efiect  of  his  speech  upon  him, 
said,  ''  I  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  fall  extent  of  Tresham's 
treachery  can  be  ascertained." 

^  You  do  not  mean  to  torture  him,  I  trust?"  exclaimed  Garnet, 
uneasily. 

**  No,  father,"  replied  Catesby;  "  if  torture  is  inflicted  at  all,  it  will 
be  upon  the  mind,  not  the  body." 

"  Then  it  will  be  no  torture,"  observed  Gkmiet.  "  State  your  plan, 
my  son." 

**  It  is  this,"  returned  Catesby.  «  He  shall  write  a  letter  to  Lord 
Mounteagle,  stating  that  he  has  important  revelations  to  make  to  him, 
and  entreating  him  to  come  hither  unattended." 

"  Here!"  exclaimed  Fawkes. 

**  Here,"  repeated  Catesby;  "  and  alone.  We  will  conceal  ourselves 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  overhear  what  passes  between  them; 
and,  if  any  attempt  is  made  by  the  villam  to  betray  our  presence, 
he  shall  be  immediately  shot.  By  this  means  we  cannot  fail  to  elicit 
the  truth." 

« I  appiPOTe  jour  plan,  my  Bon^"  replied  Garnet*,  ''  "bul  "V^io  "Him 
caavey  the  letter  to  Lord  Monnteagle?'* 

'^iwiJJ,  "replied  Fawkes.    '^Let  it  be  prepared  at  oivce,  aa^  ^\v<&  ^^ 
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will  be  thought  the  more  urgent.    I  will  watch  him,  and  see  that  he 
comies  unattended,  or  give  you  timely  warning." 

"  Enough,"  rejoined  Garnet.  **  Let  writing  materials  be  procured, 
and  I  will  dictate  the  letter." 

Tresham,  meanwhile,  exhibited  no  misgiving;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  countenance  brightened  up  as  the  plan  was  approved. 

"  My  life  will  be  spared  if  you  find  I  have  not  deceived  you,  will  it 
not?"  he  asked,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Garnet. 

*^  Give  me  pen  and  ink,  then,"  he  cried,  **  and  I  wUI  write  whatever 
you  desire." 

"  Our  secret  is  safe,*'  whispered  Catesby  to  Garnet.  **  It  is  useless 
to  test  him  further." 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Garnet.  "  Would  we  had  made  this  experiment 
sooner?" 

"  Do  not  delay,  I  entreat  you,"  implored  Tresham.  "  I  am  eager  to 
prove  my  innocence." 

**  We  are  satisfied  with  the  proof  we  have  already  obtained," 
returned  Garnet.  Tresham  dropped  on  his  knees  in  speechless 
gratitude. 

"  We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  being  your  executioners,  my  son," 
pursued  Garnet,  "  and  I  rejoice  at  it.  But  I  cannot  acquit  you  of  the 
design  to  betray  us ;  and  till  you  have  imburdened  your  whole  soul  to 
me,  and  proved  by  severe  and  self-infiicted  penance  that  you  are  really 
penitent,  you  must  remain  a  captive  within  these  walls." 

"  I  will  disguise  nothing  from  you,  father,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and 
will  strive  to  expiate  my  offfence  by  the  severest  penance  you  choose  to 
inflict." 

"  Do  this,  my  son,'*  rejoined  Garnet;  "  leave  no  doubt  of  your  sin- 
cerity, and  you  may  be  yet  restored  to  the  place  you  have  forfeited, 
and  become  a  sharer  in  our  great  enterprise." 

"  I  will  never  trust  him  more,"  observed  Fawkes. 

«  Nor  I,"  added  Keyes. 

"  /  will,"  rejoined  Catesby:  "  not  that  I  have  more  fisiith  in  him  than 
either  of  you;  but  I  will  so  watch  him  that  he  shall  not  dare  to  betray 
us.  Nay,  more,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Garnet,  "  I  will  turn 
his  treachery  to  account.    He  will  be  a  useful  spy  upon  our  enemies." 

**  If  he  can  be  relied  on,"  observed  Garnet. 

"  After  this  you  need  have  no  fears,"  rejoined  Catesby,  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile. 

"  The  first  part  of  your  penance,  my  son,"  said  Garnet,  addressing 
Tresham,  "  shall  be  to  pass  the  night  in  solitary  vigil  and  prayer 
within  the  vault.  Nimiber  your  transgressions,  and  reflect  upon  their 
enormity.  Consider  not  only  the  injury  your  conduct  might  have 
done  us,  but  the  holy  church  of  which  you  are  so  sinful  a  member. 
Weigh  over  all  this,  and  to-morrow  I  will  hear  your  confession ;  when, 
if  I  find  you  in  a  state  of  grace,  absolution  shall  not  be  refused." 

Tresham  humbly  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence.    He  was 
tlien  led  to  the  vault,  and  the  flag  closed  over  him  as  before.    This  done, 
^tera  brief  conrersatioD,  the  others  again  BtietftSied  themselves  on  the 
craor,  and  sought  repose 
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CHAPTER  IV. — THE  MINE. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  the  conspirators  ventured  forth  from  their 
present  abode.  They  had  intended  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  powder 
without  loss  of  time,  but  were  induced  to  defer  their  purpose  on  the 
representations  of  Tresham,  who  stated  to  Garnet  that  in  his  opinion 
they  would  run  a  great  and  needless  risk.  Before  the  expiration  of  a 
week,  Tresham's  apparent  remorse  for  his  perfidy,  added  to  his  seeming 
zeal,  had  so  far  reinstated  him  in  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  that 
he  was  fully  absolved  of  his  offence  by  Garnet;  and,  after  taking  fresh 
oaths,  of  even  greater  solemnity  than  the  former,  was  again  a(£nitted 
to  the  league.  Catesby,  however,  who  placed  little  faith  in  his  pro- 
testations, never  lost  sight  of  him  for  an  instant,  and,  even  if  he 
meditated  an  escape,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  it. 

A  coldness,  stronger  on  his  side  than  hers,  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  Viviana  and  Guy  Fawkes.  Whenever  she  descended  to  the 
lower  room  he  withdrew  on  some  excuse;  and  though  he  never  urged 
hof  departure  by  words,  his  looks  plainly  bespoke  that  he  desired  it. 
Upon  one  occasion  she  found  him  alone,  the  others  being  at  the  time 
within  the  vault.  He  was  whetting  tlie  point  of  his  dagger,  and  did 
not  hear  her  approach  until  she  stood  beside  him.  He  was  slightly 
confosed,  and  a  deep  ruddy  stain  flushed  his  swarthy  cheeks  and  brow; 
but  he  averted  his  gaze,  and  continued  his  occupation  in  silence. 

"Why  do  you  shun  me?"  asked  Viviana,  laying  her  hand  gently 
upon  Yns  shoulder.  And,  as  he  did  not  answer,  she  repeated  the 
question  in  a  broken  voice.  Guy  Fawkes  then  looked  up,  and  per- 
ceived that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"I  shun  you,  Viviana,  for  two  reasons,"  he  replied,  gravely,  but 
kindly;  "  first,  because  I  would  have  no  ties  of  sympathy  to  make  me 
cling  to  the  world,  or  care  for  it — and  I  feel  that,  if  I  suffer  myself  to 
be  interested  about  you,  this  will  not  long  be  the  case:  secondly,  and 
chiefly,  because  you  are  constantly  striving  to  turn  me  from  my  fixed 
purpose;  and  though  your  efforts  have  been  and  will  be  unavailing, 
yet  I  would  not  be  exposed  to  them  further." 

"  You  fear  me,  because  you  think  I  shall  shake  your  resolution,"  she 
igoined,  with  a  forced  smile.  "But  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  Nay, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  go." 

"  It  were  better,"  replied  Fawkes,  in  accents  of  deep  emotion,  and 
taking  her  hand.  "  Painful  as  wiU  be  the  parting  with  you,  I  shall  feel 
more  easy  when  it  is  over.  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  see  you — the 
daughter  of  the  proud,  the  wealthy  Sir  William  Radcliffe — an  inmate 
of  this  wretched  abode,  surrounded  by  desperate  men,  whose  actions 
you  disapprove,  and  whose  danger  you  are  compelled  to  share.  Think 
how  it  would  add  to  my  suffering  if  our  plot — which  Heaven  avert! — 
i^ould  be  discovered,  and  you  be  involved  in  it." 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,"  replied  Viviana. 

"  I  cannot  banish  it  from  my  thoughts,"  continued  Fawkes.  "  I  can- 
not recondle  it  to  my  feelings  that  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  sbould 
be  ihna  treated.    Dwelling  on  this  idea  unmaas  me — \IQ&\>&  iti^^  ist 


sterner  duties.   The  great  crisia  is  at  hand,  and  I  must  live  ocil'j  ^OT  \\.^' 
'^Uveforit,  then," rejoined  Viviana;  "but  oM  letmQTem«.m>irvfi 
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you  till  the  blow  is  struck.    Something  teUs  me  I  may  yet  be  useful  to 
you — may  save  you." 

"No  more  of  this,  if  you  would  indeed  remain,"  rejoined  Guv 
Fawkes,  sternly.  "  Regard  me  as  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  fate,  which 
cannot  be  turned  aside — as  a  bolt  launched  firom  the  cloud,  and  shat* 
tering  all  in  its  course,  which  may  not  be  stopped — as  something  ter- 
rible, exterminating,  immovable.  Begaid  me  as  this,  and  say  whether 
I  am  not  to  be  shunned?" 

"No,"  replied  Yiviana;  "I  am  as  stead&st  as  yourself.  I  will 
remain." 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  in  surprise  mixed  with  admiration,  and, 
pressing  her  hand  affectionately,  said, 

"  I  applaud  your  resolution.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  I  should  wish  her 
to  be  like  you." 

"  You  promised  to  be  a  father  to  me,"  she  rejoined.  "  How  can  you 
be  so  if  I  leave  you?" 

"How  can  I  be  so  if  you  stay?"  returned  Fawkes,  moumfhlly. 
"No;  you  must  indulge  no  filial  tenderness  for  one  so  utterly  unable 
to  requite  it  as  myself.  Fix  your  thoughts  wholly  on  Heaven.  Pray 
for  the  restoration  of  our  holy  religion — ^for  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise — and,  haply,  your  prayers  may  prevail." 

"  I  cannot  pray  for  that,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  do  not  wish  it  success. 
But  I  will  pray — and  fervently— that  all  danger  may  be  averted  ftam. 
your  head." 

At  this  moment  Oatesby  and  Keyes  emerged  from  the  vault,  and 
Viviana  hurried  to  her  chamber.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  the  remain- 
ing barrels  of  powder  were  brought  out  of  the  cellar  and  carefully 
placed  in  the  boat.  Straw  was  then  heaped  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  as  upon  the  former  occasion.  It 
being  necessary  to  cross  the  river  more  than  once,  the  conduct  of  the 
first  and  most  hazardous  passage  was  intrusted  to  Fawkes,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Keyes  and  Bates,  both  of  whom  were  well  armed,  he  set  out 
a  little  before  midnight.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night;  but,  as  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  they  were  under  no  apprehension  of  discovery. 
The  few  craft  they  encountered,  bent  probably  on  some  suspicious 
errand  like  themselves,  paid  no  attention  to  them;  and,  pl3dng  their 
oars  swiftly,  they  shot  under  the  low  parapet  edging  the  gfu:dens  of  the 
parliament-house,  just  as  the  deep  bell  of  the  Abbey  tolled  forth  the 
hoitr  of  twelve.  Keeping  in  the  shade,  they  silently  approached  the 
stairs.  No  one  was  there,  not  even  a  waterman  to  attend  to  the 
numerous  wherries  moored  to  the  steps;  and,  without  losing  a  moment, 
they  sprang  ashore,  and,  concealing  the  barrels  beneath  their  cloaks, 
glided  like  phantoms  summoned  by  the  witching  hour  along  the  passage 
formed  by  two  high  walls  leading  to  Old  PaUice  Yard,  and  speedily 
reached  the  gate  of  the  habitation.  In  this  way,  and  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  the  whole  of  the  fearM  cargo  was  safely  deposited  in  the 
garden;  and,  leaving  the  others  to  carry  it  into  the  house,  Guy  Fawkes 
returned  to  the  boat.  As  he  was  about  to  push  off,  two  persons  rushed 
/•o  ibe  BtMrhea^A,  and  the  foremost,  evidently  mistaking  him  for  a  water- 
^j^  called  to  him  to  take  them  across  the  river. 
.  '.  ^^'^  ^o  waterman,  Mend,**  replied  Fawke**,  *^  nsi<3L&m  ^tl\S9i2^qcl 
i^mess  ofmjr  own.    Seek  a  wheny  elsewhere." 
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^  By  Heayen  !**  exclaimed  the  new  comer,  in  accents  of  surprise,  "  it  is 
Guy  Fawkes.    Do  you  not  know  me?" 

"  Can  it  be  Humphrey  Chetham?'*  cried  Fawkes,  equally  astonished. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  other.  "This  meeting  is  most  fortunate.  I  was 
in  search  of  you,  having  somewhat  of  importance  to  communicate  to 
Viviana." 

**  State  it  quickly,  then,"  returned  Fawkes;  "I  cannot  tarry  here 
much  longer." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  rejoined  Chetham,  springing  into  the  boat,  and 
followed  by  his  companion.    "  Tou  must  take  me  to  her." 

"  Impossible!"  cried  Fawkes,  rising  angrily;  "  neither  can  I  permit 
70a  to  accompany  me.  I  am  busied  about  my  own  concerns,  and  will 
not  be  interrupted." 

**  At  least  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Yiyiana,"  persisted  Chetham. 

"  Not  now — ^not  now,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  impatiently.  "  Meet  me  to- 
morrow night  at  this  hour,  in  the  Great  Sanctuary  at  the  further  side 
of  the  Abl^y,  and  you  shall  learn  all  you  desire  to  know." 

"  Why  not  now?"  rejoined  Chetham,  earnestly.  "  You  need  not  fear 
me.    I  am  no  spy,  and  will  reveal  nothing." 

"  But  your  companion?"  hesitated  Fawkes. 

*<  It  is  only  Martin  Heydocke,"  answered  Chetham.  **  He  can  keep 
a  dose  tongue  as  well  as  his  master." 

"  Well,  sit  down,  then,"  returned  Fawkes,  sullenly.  "  There  will  be 
less  risk  in  taking  them  to  Lambeth,"  he  muttered,  "  than  in  loitering 
here."  And  rowing  with  great  swiftness,  he  soon  gained  the  centre  of 
the  stream.  "And  so,"  he  observed,  resting  for  a  moment  on  his  oars, 
"  you  still  cherish  your  attachment  to  Viviana,  I  see.  Nay,  never  start, 
man.  I  am  no  enemy  to  your  suit,  though  otiiers  may  be.  And  if  she 
would  place  herself  at  my  disposal,  I  would  give  her  to  you— certain 
that  it  would  be  to  one  upon  whom  her  afEbctions  are  fixed." 

*^  Do  you  think  any  change  likely  to  take  place  in  her  sentiments  to- 
wards me?"  fkltered  Chetham.    " May  I  indulge  a  hope?" 

"  I  would  not  have  you  despair,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  because,  as  far  as 
I  have  noticed,  women  are  not  apt  to  adhere  to  their  resolutions  in 
matters  of  the  heart;  and  because,  as  I  have  just  said,  she  loves  you, 
and  I  see  no  reasonable  bar  to  your  union." 

"  You  give  me  new  life,"  cried  Chetham,  transported  with  joy.  "  Oh ! 
that  you,  who  have  so  much  influence  with  her,  would  speak  in  my 
behalfl" 

•*  Nay,  you  must  plead  your  own  cause,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  I  can- 
not hold  out  much  hope  at  present;  for  recent  events  have  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  her  spirit,  and  she  appears  to  be  a  prey  to  melancholy.  Let 
this  wear  off— and  with  one  so  young  and  so  firm  minded  it  is  sure  to 
do  so — and  then  your  suit  may  be  renewed.  Urge  it  when  you  may, 
you  have  my  best  wishes  for  success,  and  shall  have  my  warmest  efforts 
to  second  you." 

Humphrey  Chetham  murmured  his  thanks  in  accents  almost  unintel- 
ligible from  emotion,  and  Guy  Fawkes  continued — 

"  It  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to  disembark  with  me;  but  when  t 
put  you  sahore,  I  w^pohit  out  the  dwelling  at  ptesei\\i  ocssv3L\^fe^^y3 
VJrianA   You  can  riait  it  aa  early  as  you  please  to-moTtoyr .  Xovi  V^ 
£adjjo  one  with  iier  but  Fatlier  Oldcorne,  and  I  need  ^casc^Vj  ^^^, 
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will  gladden  me  to  the  heart  to  find  on  my  return  that  she  has  yielded 
to  your  entreaties." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you,"  cried  Chetham,  warmly  grasping  his  hand; 
"  but  I  hope  to  find  some  means  of  evincing  my  gratitude." 

''  Prove  it  by  maintaining  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  all  you  may  see 
or  hear — or  even  suspect — within  the  dwelling  you  are  about  to  visit," 
returned  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Knowing  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  man  of 
honour,  I  require  no  stronger  obligation  than  your  word." 

"  You  have  it,"  replied  Chetham,  solemnly. 

"  Your  worship  shall  have  my  oath  if  you  desire  it,"  remarked  Martin 
Heydocke. 

*'  No,"  rejoined  Fawkes ;  "  your  master  will  answer  for  your  fidelity." 

Shortly  after  this  Guy  Fawkes  pulled  ashore,  and  his  companions 
landed.  After  pointing  out  the  solitary  habitation  which  possessed 
greater  interest  in  Humphrey  Chetham*s  eyes  than  the  proud  struc- 
tures he  had  just  quitted,  and  extracting  a  promise  that  the  young 
merchant  would  not  approach  it  till  the  morrow,  he  rowed  off',  and, 
while  the  others  proceeded  to  Lambeth  in  search  of  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  little  creek,  and  entered  the 
house. 

He  found  the  other  conspirators  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  and 
the  certainty  afforded  by  his  presence  that  the  powder  had  been  landed 
in  safety  gave  general  satisfaction.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  another  voyage.  A  large  supply  of  provisions,  consisting  of 
baked  meat  of  various  kinds,  hard-boiled  eggs,  pasties,  bread,  and 
other  viands,  calculated  to  serve  for  a  week's  consumption,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any  culinary  process,  and  which  had 
been  previously  procured  with  that  view,  together  with  a  few  flasks  of 
wine,  occupied  the  place  in  the  boat  lately  assigned  to  the  powder. 
At  the  risk  of  overloading  the  vessel,  they  likewise  increased  its 
burden  by  a  quantity  of  mining  implements — spades,  pickaxes,  augers, 
and  wrenching-irons.  To  these  were  added  as  many  swords,  calivers, 
pikes,  and  petronels  as  the  space  left  would  accommodate.  Garnet  and 
Catesby  then  embarked,  the  former  having  taken  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  Viviana,  whom  he  committed,  with  the  strictest  injunction  to 
watch  over  her,  to  the  care  of  Father  Oldcorne.  Guy  Fawkes  lingered 
for  a  moment,  doubting  whether  he  should  mention  his  rencounter  with 
Humphrey  Chetham.  He  was  the  more  undecided  from  the  deep  afflic- 
tion in  which  she  was  plunged.  At  last  he  determined  upon  slightly 
hinting  at  the  subject,  and  to  be  guided  as  to  what  he  said  further  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  allusion  was  received. 

"  And  you  decide  upon  remaining  here  till  we  return,  Viviana?"  he 
said.    She  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  you  will  see  no  one?" 

"  No  one,"  she  answered. 

"  But  should  any  old  friend  find  his  way  hither— Humphrey  Chet- 
ham, for  instance — will  you  not  receive  him?" 

"  Why  do  you  single  out  Aim?"  demanded  Viviana,  inquiringly,  "  Is 
he  in  London?    Have  you  seen  him?" 

^^^  Jiave," replied  Guy  Fawkes,    "  I  accidentally  met  him  to-night, 
andJia rq shown  him  this  dwelling.    He  will  come  T[nt\iet  \o-moTcov ." 
-i  wanted  only  this  to  make  me  thorougTftVy  vnceXOi^,'*  ctv^ 
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YiyianA,  clasping  ber  hands  with  anguish.  '^Oh!  what  unhappy 
chance  threw  him  across  your  path?  Why  did  you  tell  him  I  was 
here?  Why  give  him  a  hope  that  I  would  see  him?  But  I  will  not 
see  him.   I  will  quit  this  house  rather  than  he  exposed  to  the  meeting." 

"  What  means  this  sudden  excitement,  Viviana?"  cri^  Guy  Fawkes, 
greatly  surprised  hy  her  agitation.  "  Why  should  a  visit  from  Hum- 
phrey Chetham  occasion  you  uneasiness?" 

"I  know  not,"  she  answered,  blushing  deeply;  "but  I  will  not 
hazard  it." 

"  I  thought  you  superior  to  your  sex,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  "  and  should 
never  have  suspected  you  of  waywardness  or  caprice." 
^  "You  charge  me  with  £Eulings  that  do  not  belong  to  me,"  she 
answered.  "I  am  neither  wayward  nor  capricious,  but  I  would  be 
willingly  spared  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  one  whom  I  thought  I 
loved." 

"  Thought  you  loved!"  echoed  Fawkes,  in  increased  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  thought"  repeated  Yiviana,  " for  I  have  since  examined  my 
heart,  and  find  he  has  no  place  in  it." 

"  You  might  be  happy  with  him,  Viviana,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  might  have  been,"  she  replied,  "  had  circumstances  fivoured  our 
union.  But  I  should  not  be  so  now.  l^ecent  events  have  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  my  feelings.  Were  I  to  abandon  my  resolution  of  re- 
tiring to  a  cloister — were  I  to  return  to  the  world — and  were  such  an 
event  possible  as  that  Humphrey  Chetham  should  conform  to  the  faith 
of  Bome — still  I  would  not — could  not  wed  him." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  Would yott  have  me  wed  him?"  she  cried,  in  a  slightly  mortified  tone. 

"  In  good  sooth  would  I,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  and  I  repeat  my  firm 
conviction,  you  would  be  happier  with  him  than  with  one  more  highly 
bom,  and  of  less  real  worth." 

Viviana  made  no  reply,  and  her  head  declined  upon  her  bosom. 

"  You  will  see  him,"  pursued  Fawkes,  taking  her  hand,  "  if  only  to 
tell  him  what  you  have  just  told  me." 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  I  will,"  she  replied,  fixing  a  look  of  melancholy 
tenderness  upon  him ;  "  but  it  will  cost  me  a  bitter  pang." 

"  I  would  not  tax  you  with  it  if  I  did  not  think  it  needful,"  returned 
Fawkes.    "  And  now,  farewell." 

"  Farewell — ^it  may  be  for  ever,"  replied  Viviana,  sadly. 

"  The  boat  is  ready,  and  the  tide  ebbing,"  cried  Catesby,  impatiently, 
at  the  door.    "  We  shall  be  aground  if  you  tarry  longer." 

"  I  come,"  replied  Fawkes.  And,  waving  an  adieu  to  Viviana,  he 
departed. 

"  Strange!"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  took  his  way  to  the  creek. 
"  I  could  have  sworn  she  was  in  love  with  Humphrey  Chetham.  Who 
can  have  superseded  him  in  her  regard?  Not  Catesby,  of  a  surety. 
Tis  a  perplexing  sex.  The  best  are  fickle.  Heaven  be  praised!  I 
have  long  been  proof  against  their  wiles." 

Thus  musing,  he  sprang  into  the  skiff,  and,  assisting  CatA«b7  tx^  \rai^ 
it  into  deep  watoi>  seized  an  oar,  and  exerted  himseS  «tout\7  \/o  xEi«^^ 
up /or  lost  time,    Tlie  second  voyage  was  as  prospeToua  as  \)cvft  ^"t^^X 
A  thick  reU  of  cloud  had  curtained  ihQ  stars;  the  Blei>s  ^^i^  ^'sa^xV^ 
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as  before;  and  the  provisions,  arms,  and  implements  were  securely 
conveyed  to  their  destination. 

Thus  far  fortune  seemed  to  fkyour  their  undertaking,  and  Garnet, 
falling  on  his  knees,  offered  up  the  most  fervent  thanksgivings. 
Prayers  over,  they  descended  to  the  oedlar,  and  their  first  care  was  to 
seek  out  a  place  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  where  the  powder  could 
be  deposited  till  the  excavation,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  a 
work  of  time  and  great  labour,  was  completed.  A  dry  corner  being 
found,  the  barrels  were  placed  in  it,  and  carefully  concealed  with  bil- 
lets of  wood  and  coals,  so  as  to  avert  suspicion  in  case  of  search.  This, 
with  other  arrangements,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
the  conunencement  of  the  imjwrtant  imdertaking  was  deferred  tiU  the 
morrow,  when  an  increase  of  their  party  was  anticipated. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  no  one  stirred  forth.  The  windows 
were  kept  closed,  the  doors  locked;  and,  as  no  fires  were  lighted,  the 
house  had  the  appearance  of  being  iminhabited.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  they  imderwent  considerable  alarm.  Some  mischievous  ur- 
chins having  scaled  the  garden-wall,  one  of  them  fell  within  it,  and  his 
cries  so  terrified  his  pla3anates  that  they  dropped  on  the  other  side, 
and  left  him.  The  conspirators  reconnoitred  the  unhappy  urchin,  who 
continued  his  vociferations  in  a  loud  key,  through  the  holes  in  the 
shutters,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  fearing  that  this  trifling  mischance 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  when  the  subject  of  their  uneasi- 
ness relieved  them  by  scrambling  up  the  wall  near  the  door,  and  so 
effecting  a  retreat.  With  this  exception,  nothing  material  occurred 
till  evening,  when  their  expected  associates  arrived. 

The  utmost  caution  was  observed  in  admitting  them.  The  new 
comers  were  provided  with  a  key  of  the  garden-gate,  but  a  signal  was 
given  and  repeated  before  the  house-door  was  opened  by  Bates,  to 
whom  the  office  of  porter  was  intrusted.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had 
satisfied  himself  that  all  was  right,  by  unmasking  a  dark  lantern,  and 
throwing  its  radiance  upon  the  faces  of  the  elder  Wright,  Bookwood, 
and  Percy,  he  stamped  his  foot  thrice,  and  the  conspirators  emerged 
from  their  hiding-places.  A  warm  greeting  passed  between  the  con- 
federates, and  they  adjourned  to  a  lower  chamber,  adjoining  the  vault, 
where  the  soimd  of  tiieir  voices  could  not  be  overheard,  and  where, 
while  partaking  of  a  frugal  meal — ^for  they  desired  to  eke  out  their 
store  of  provisions  as  long  as  possible  —  titiey  discoursed  upon  their 
plans,  and  all  that  had  occurred  since  their  last  meeting.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  treachery  of  Tresham — his  recent  conduct,  as  already 
observed,  having  been  such  as  to  restore  him  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
confidence  of  his  companions.  Percy,  whose  office  as  gentleman-pen- 
sioner gave  him  the  best  opportunities  of  hearing  court-whispers  and 
secrets,  informed  them  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had 
obtained  a  clue  to  some  Catholic  plot,  whether  their  own  he  could  not 
say;  but  it  would  seem,  from  all  that  could  be  gathered,  that  his  en- 
deavours to  trace  it  out  had  been  fhistrated. 

"  Where  is  LordMounteagle?"  demanded  Catesby. 

*A.thiB  mansion  near  Hoxton,''  replied  Percy. 

'Save you  observed  him  much  about  the  conxt  of  late,  or  with  the 
^fflofSaUsbuTjr?" puraned  Catesby. 

^o,  replied  :Percy.    «  Yet,  now  I  bothink  me,  1  ^-i  o\»«t^^  ^SoKOOk 


it 
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together,  and  in  earnest  conyeriation  about  a  week  ago.    Bnt  Lord 
Mountei^le  knows  nothing  of  our  plot." 

"Huml"  exclaimed  Catesl^,  shruggiDg  his  shoulders,  while  signifi- 
cant looks  were  exchanged  by  the  others,  and  Tresham  hung  his  head. 
**  Lord  Mounteagle  may  not  know  that  you,  or  L  or  Fawkes,  or  Rook- 
wood,  is  conspiring  against  the  state,  but  he  knows  that  a  plot  is 
hatching  amongst  our  party.  It  is  from  him  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
deriyed  his  information." 

"Amazement!"  exclaimed  Percy. 

"A  good  Catholic,  and  betray  ms  fellows  1**  cried  Bookwood:  " this 
passes  my  comprehension.    Are  you  sure  of  it?" 

"  Unhappily  we  are  so,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet,  gravely. 

"  We  will  sp^  of  this  hereafter,"  interposed  Catesby.  "  I  haye 
a  plan  to  get  his  lordship  into  our  power,  and  make  him  serve  our 
purposes  in  spite  of  himself.  We  will  outwit  the  crafty  Salisbury. 
Can  any  one  tell  if  Tresham's  sudden  disappearance  has  been  noticed?" 

"  His  household  report  that  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  at 
Gothurst,"  replied  Bookwood.  "  I  called  at  his  residence  yesterday, 
and  was  informed  that  a  letter  had  just  bean  received  from  him,  dated 
from  that  place.  His  departure,  they  said,  was  sudden,  but  his  letter 
folly  accounted  for  it" 

*'The  messenger  who  bore  that  letter  had  only  to  travel  fnm  Lam* 
beth,"  observed  Catesby,  smiling. 

"  So  I  conclude,"  returned  Bookwood. 

«  And  now  that  our  meal  is  ended,  let  us  to  work,"  cried  Fawkes, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  foregoing  conversation.  "  I  will  strike 
the  first  blow,"  he  added,  rising,  and  seking  a  mattock. 

"Hold,  my  son!"  exclaimed  Garnet,  arresting  hun.  "The  work 
upon  which  the  redemption  of  our  holy  church  hangs  must  be  com- 
menced with  due  solemnity." 

"  You  are  right,  fether,"  replied  Fawkes,  humbly. 

Headed  by  Garnet,  bearing  a  crucifix,  they  then  repaired  to  the 
vault.  A  silver  chalice,  filled  with  holy  water,  was  carried  by 
Fawkes,  and  two  lighted  tapers  by  Catesby.  Kneeling  down  before 
that  part  of  the  wall  against  which  operations  were  about  to  be 
directed,  and  holding  the  crucifix  towards  it,  Gramet  conmienced 
praying  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone,  gradually  raising  his  voice  and  in- 
creasing in  fervour  as  he  proceeded.  The  others  knelt  around  him, 
and  the  whole  formed  a  strange  and  deeply  interesting  group.  The 
vault  itself  harmonised  with  its  occupants.  It  was  of  great  antiquity; 
and  its  solid  stone  masonry  had  acquired  a  time-worn  hoary  tint.  In 
width  it  was  about  nine  feet,  and  of  corresponding  height,  supported 
by  a  semicircular  arch,  and  its  length  was  more  than  twenty  feet. 

Hie  countenances  of  the  conspirators  showed  that  they  were  power- 
fully moved  by  what  was  passing;  but  next  to  Garnet,  Guy  Fawkes 
exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiainn.  His  ecstatic  looks  and  gestures 
evinced  the  strong  efiect  produced  upon  his  superstitious  character  by 
the  scene.    Garnet  concluded  his  prayer,  as  follows: — 

"Thus  fisur,  O  liord,  we  have  toiled  in  darkness  and  Vn.  d3S&cvi^ty\ 

but  we  hare  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  all  Thy  support  ib  ikfifi^^Sl. 

Zfo  not  desert  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  but  let  Thy  light  guide  \1%  tYoQW^ 

iliese  gloomjr  paths.    Nerre  our  anna,  shaxpen  o\»r  •weoeoi^,  w 
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crumble  these  hard  and  flinty  stones,  so  that  they  may  yield  to  onr 
efforts.  Aid  our  enterprise,  if  Thou  approvest  it,  and  it  be  really,  as 
in  our  ignorance  we  believe  it  to  be,  for  the  welfare  of  Thy  holy  church, 
and  the  confusion  of  its  enemies.  Bear  witness,  O  Lord,  that  we 
devote  ourselves  wholly  and  entirely  to  this  one  end — and  that  we 
implore  success  only  for  Thy  glory  and  honour." 

With  this  he  arose,  and  the  following  strains  were  chanted  by  the 
whole  assemblage: — 

Iktixan  of  t^e  Conspirators. 

The  heretic  and  heathen,  Lor^ 
Consume  with  fire,  cut  down  with  sword ; 
The  spoilers  from  Thv  temples  thrust. 
Their  altars  trample  m  the  dust. 

Palse  princes  and  false  priests  lay  low, 
Their  habitations  fill  with  woe ; 
Scatter  them.  Lord,  with  sword  and  flame. 
And  bring  them  utterly  to  shame. 

Thy  vengeful  arm  no  longer  stay, 
Ansel  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  slay. 
So  shall  Thy  fallen  worship  be 
Biestored  to  its  prosperity. 

This  hymn  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  conspirators  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  it,  as  it  rolled  in  sullen 
echoes  along  the  arched  roof  of  the  vault,  that  several  of  them  drew 
their  swords,  and  crossed  the  blades  with  looks  of  the  most  deter- 
mined devotion  to  their  cause.  When  it  was  ended.  Garnet  recited 
other  prayers,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  upon  the  wall,  and  upon  every 
implement  about  to  be  used,  bestowing  a  separate  benediction  on  each. 
As  he  delivered  the  pickaxe  to  Guy  Fawkes,  he  cried  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"  Strike,  my  son,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  behalf  of  our 
holy  religion— strike!" 

Guy  Fawkes  raised  the  weapon,  and,  stimulated  by  excitement, 
threw  the  whole  strength  of  his  arm  into  the  blow.  A  large  piece  of  the 
granite  was  chipped  off,  but  the  mattock  snapped  in  twain.  Guy 
Fawkes  looked  deeply  disconcerted,  and  Gkimet,  though  he  concealed 
his  emotion,  was  fiUed  with  dismay. 

"  Let  me  take  your  place,"  cried  Eeyes,  advancing  as  Guy  Fawkes 
retired. 

Keyes  was  a  powerful  man,  and,  exerting  his  energies,  he  buried 

the  point  of  the  pickase  so  deeply  in  the  mortar  that  he  could  not 

remove  it  unassisted.    These  untoward  circumstances  cast  a  slight 

damp  upon  their  ardour;  but  Catesby,  who  perceived  it,  went  more 

cautiously  to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  with  great  labour 

in  getting  out  the  large  stone  upon  which  the  others  had  expended  so 

much  useless  exertion.     The  sight  restored  their  confidence,  and  as 

many  as  could  work  in  the  narrow  space  joined  him.     But  they  found 

that  their  task  was  much  more  arduous  than  they  had  anticipated. 

More  than  hour  elapsed  before  they  could  loosen  another  stone,  and 

though  they  laboured  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  relieving  each 

o/Agt  bjr  turns,  they  had  made  but  a  small  breach  when  morning 

arrived.    The  stones  were  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  iron,  and  the 

'^^t^r  in  some  places  harder  than  the  stones. 

-^^fer&  fewbonra'  rest  they  resumed  their  task,    ^xaV^Softif  xoa^^ 
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bat  small  progress;  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  they  had 
excavated  a  hole  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  one  man  within 
it.  They  were  now  arriyed  at  a  compost  of  gravel  and  flint  stones; 
and  if  they  had  found  their  previous  task  difficult,  what  they  had  now 
to  encounter  was  infinitely  more  so.  Their  implements  made  little  or 
no  impression  on  this  unyielding  substance;  and,  though  they  toil^ 
incessantly,  the  work  proceeded  with  disheartening  slowness.  The 
stones  and  rubbish  were  conveyed  at  dead  of  night  in  hampers  into  the 
garden,  and  buried. 

One  night,  when  they  were  labouring  as  usual,  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
was  foremost  in  the  excavation,  thought  he  heard  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
inthin  the  wall.  He  instantly  suspended  his  task,  and,  being  convinced 
that  he  was  not  deceived,  crept  out  of  the  hole,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
others  to  listen-  Each  had  heard  the  awful  sound  before ;  but  as  it 
was  partially  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  pickaxe,  it  had  not  produced 
much  impression  upon  them,  as  they  attributed  it  to  some  vibration  in 
the  wall,  caused  by  the  echo  of  the  blows.  But  it  was  now  distinctly 
audible---deep,  clear,  slow,  like  a  passing-bell — ^but  so  solemn,  so  un- 
earthly, that  its  tones  froze  the  blood  in  their  veins.  They  listened 
for  a  while  in  speechless  astonishment,  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  each 
other,  and  expecting  each  moment  that  the  building  would  fall  ui)on 
them  and  bury  them  alive.  The  light  of  a  single  lantern,  placed  ui)on 
an  upturned  basket,  fell  upon  figures  rigid  as  statues,  and  countenances 
charged  with  awe. 

*<  My  arm  is  paralysed,"  said  Guy  Fawkes,  breaking  silence;  "  I  can 
work  no  more." 

"Try  holy  water,  fether,"  cried  Catesby.  "If  it  proceeds  from 
aught  of  evil,  that  wiU  quell  it." 

The  chalice  containing  the  sacred  lymph  was  brought,  and,  pro- 
nouncing a  solemn  exorcism.  Garnet  sprinkled  the  waU. 

The  sound  inunediately  ceased. 

"It  is  as  I  thought,  father,"  observed  Catesby;  "it  is  the  delusion 
of  an  evil  spirit." 

As  he  spoke,  the  tolling  of  the  mysterious  bell  was  again  heard,  and 
more  solemnly,  more  slowly  than  before. 

"  Sprinkle  the  wall  again,  in  Heaven's  name,  father!"  cried  Fawkes, 
crossing  himself  devoutly.    "  Avoid  thee,  Sathanas !" 

Gktmet  complied,  and,  throwing  holy  water  upon  the  stones,  the  same 
result  followed. 


CHAPTER  V. — ^THE  CAPTURE  OF  VIVIANA. 

On  the  morning  after  his  encounter  with  Guy  Fawkes,  Humphrey 
Chetham,  accompanied  by  Martin  Heydocke,  took  his  way  to  Lambeth 
Marsh.  With  a  throbbing  heart  he  approached  the  miserable  dwelling 
he  knew  to  be  inhabited  by  Viviana,  and  could  scarcely  summon 
^onrage  to  knock  at  the  door.  His  first  summons  not  being  answered, 
lie  repeated  it  more  loudly,  and  he  then  perceived  the  face  of  Father 
Oldcome  at  the  window,  who,  having  satisfied  himself  tihat  it  v«&  ^ 
Mend^  oAnutted  liim  and  bia  attendant. 
''  Ton  were  expected,  my  sod,'*  said  the  priest,  after  a  MeoSX:!}  ^J:^^ 
iag:    ''^^.T^iiTr^e^Aa^preimped  Viviana  for  youTComvttg.'* 
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<'  Wm  Bbe  not  see  me?"  demanded  the  young  merchant,  uneatily. 

"  I  helieve  io/'  replied  Oldcome.  "  But  I  will  apprise  her  of  your 
arrival.    Be  seated,  my  son.** 

He  then  qarefiilly  &8tened  the  door,  and  repaired  to  Yiviana's  cham- 
ber, leaving  Chetham  in  that  state  of  tremor  and  anxiety  whidi  a  lover, 
hoping  to  behold  his  mistress,  only  ^nows. 

It  was  some  time  before  Yiviana  appeared,  and  the  young  merchant, 
whose  heart  beat  violently  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep,  was  startled  by 
the  alteration  in  her  looks,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  her  manner. 
Oldcome  was  with  her,  and,  motioning  Martin  Heydocke  to  fbUow 
him,  the  youthful  pair  were  left  alone. 

*^  Tou  desire  to  see  me,  I  am  given  to  understand,  sir,"  observed 
Yiviana,  in  a  freezing  tone. 

''I  have  journey^  to  Lond(m  fbr  that  express  purpose,"  replied 
Humphrey  Chetham,  tremulously. 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Yiviana,  in  the  same 
repelling  tone  as  before;  '*  but  I  regret  you  should  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  on  my  account." 

'*  To  serve  you  is  happiness,  not  trouble,  Yiviana,"  replied  Humphrey 
Chetham,  ardently;  <<  and  I  am  oveijoyed  at  finding  an  opportunity  of 
proving  my  devotion." 

'^  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  service  I  must  thank  you  for,"  she  re- 
turned. 

*<  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am  warranted  in  thus  intruding  upon 
you,"  replied  Chetham,  greatly  abashed;  "  but,  having  learnt  fhim  my 
servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  that  Dr.  Dee  had  set  out  for  London,  with 
the  view  of  seeking  you  out  and  withdrawing  you  from  your  present 
associates,  I  was  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  to  acquaint 
you,  if  possible,  with  his  intentions." 

"  What  you  say  surprises  me,"  replied  Yiviana.  "  Doctor  Dee  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  my  actions.  Nor  should  I  obey  him  were  he 
to  counsel  me,  as  is  scarcely  probable,  to  quit  my  companions." 

"  I  know  not  what  connexion  there  may  be  between  you  to  justify 
the  interposition  of  his  authority,"  replied  Chetham;  ^'neiUier  did  I 
tarry  to  inquire.  But,  presuming  from  what  I  heard  that  he  would 
attempt  to  exercise  some  control  over  you,  I  set  out  at  once,  and, 
without  guide  to  your  retreat,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it,  was 
fortunate  enough,  on  the  very  night  of  my  arrival  in  London,  to  chance 
upon  Guy  Fawkes,  who  directed  me  to  you," 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  was  the  chilling  answer. 

**  I  will  not  avouch,"  pursued  Chetham,  passionately,  "  that  I  have 
not  been  actuated  as  much  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see  you  again, 
as  by  anxiety  to  apprise  you  of  Doctor  Dee's  coming.  I  wanted  only 
a  slight  excuse  to  myseu  to  induce  me  to  yield  to  my  inclinations. 
Tour  departure  made  mc  wretched.  I  thought  I  had  more  control 
over  myself;  but  I  find  I  cannot  live  without  you." 

<*  Alas!  alas!"  cried  Yiviana,  in  a  troubled  tone,  and  losing  all  her 
self-command.    "  I  expected  this.    Why — ^why  did  you  come?" 

"I  have  told  you  my  motive,"  replied  Chetham;  **but,  oh!  do  not 
reproach  me!" 

f^r'ffJ^?^^  fifesiw  to  do  80,"  returned  Yiviana,  wit\i  ^  VsoY  o^  ««ws^. 
^  oitterij^  reproach  myaeif  that  I  cannot  meet  you  «a  cA  o\^.  ^^sX\ 
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would  n&et^far  rather-^haTe  encountered  Doctor  Dee,  had  he  come 
hither  zesolyed  to  exert  all  hit  magical  power  to  !6rce  me  away,  than 
have  met  yon." 

"Haye  I  unwittingly  offended  yon,  Yiyiana  ?"  aaked  Chetham,  in 
tstoniahment. 

**Oh!  no— no-Hior  she  replied;  '*yoa  haye  not  dEmded  me; 
but ** 

**  Bat  what?"  he  cried,  anxiously. 

**I  would  rather  have  died  than  see  you,"  she  answered. 

<<  I  will  not  inquire  wherefore,"  rejoined  Chetham,  ^  because  I  too 
well  divine  the  cause.    I  am  no  longer  what  I  was  to  you." 

*'  Frets  this  matter  no  further,  I  pray  of  you,"  returned  Viviana, 
in  much  confusion,  and  blushing  deeply.  "  I  shall  ever  esteem  you— • 
erer  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  to  you.  And  what  matters  it  whether 
my  heart  is  estranged  Srom  you  or  not,  since  I  can  nerer  wed  you  ?" 

^  What  matters  it  ?"  repeated  the  young  merchant  in  accents  of 
despair — **  it  matters  much.  Drowning  lore  will  cling  to  straws.  The 
thought  that  I  was  beloved  by  you,  though  I  could  never  hope  to 
possess  your  hand,  reconciled  me  in  some  degree  to  my  &te.  But 
now,"  he  added,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands— '^  now,  my  heart  it 
crushed." 

*'  Nay,  say  not  so,"  cried  Viviana,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion, 
f*  I  do  love  you-~«s  a  sister." 

<*  That  is  small  comfort,"  rejoined  Chetham,  bitterly.  *'  I  echo  your 
own  wish.  Would  we  had  never  met  again!  I  might,  at  least,  have 
deluded  myself  into  the  belief  that  you  loved  me." 

<'  It  would  have  been  better  so,"  she  returned.  ^*  I  would  inflict  pain 
on  no  one — ^far  less  on  you,  whom  I  regard  so  much,  and  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much." 

^  You  owe  me  nothing,  Viviana,"  rejoined  Chetham.  "  All  I  desired 
was  to  serve  you.  In  the  midst  of  the  dangers  we  have  shared  to- 
gether, I  felt  no  alarm  except  for  your  sake.  I  have  done  nothing — 
nothing.    Would  I  had  died  for  you  l" 

"  Calm  yourself,  sir,  I  entreat  you,"  she  returned. 

" Tou  did  love  me  once?**  demanded  Chetham,  suddenly. 

*'  I  thought  so,"  she  answered. 

The  young  merchant  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  a 
mournful  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by  his  groans. 

"Answer  me,  Viviana,"  he  said,  turning  abruptly  upon  her— 
"  answer  me,  and,  in  mercy,  answer  truly — do  you  love  another?" 

*^  It  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,"  she  replied,  becoming  ashy 
pale. 

*'Tour  looks  speak  for  you!"  he  vociferated,  in  a  terrible  tone. 
"You  do!  His  name? — ^his  name? — that  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  him." 

"Your  violence  terrifies  me,"  returned  Viviana,  withdrawing  the 
hand  he  had  seized.    "  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  interview." 

"Pardon  me,  Viviana!"  cried  Chetham,  fallmg  on  his  knees  befbre 
her — "in  pity  pardon  me!    I  am  not  myself.    I  shall  be  calmer  prer 
sently.    But  if  jron  "knew  the aDgaish  of  the  wo\ind  yo\i.\:A'V^\xi^\*c^ft^ 
jva  would  not  add  to  it." 

'^Seurm  knows  I  would  notr  the  returned,  motaoTAii«\i\sxxViT^"' 
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<' And  if  it  will  lighten  your  suffering,  know  that  the  lore  I  feel  tof 
another — ^if  love,  indeed,  it  be — ^is  as  hopeless  as  your  own.  But  it  is 
not  a  love  of  which  even  pou  could  be  jealous.  It  is  a  higher  and  a 
holier  passion.  It  is  affection  mixed  with  admiration,  and  purified 
from  all  its  grossness.  It  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  love  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father — ^but  it  is  nothing  more.  I  shall  never  wed  him  I  love 
—could  not  if  I  would.  Nay,  I  would  shun  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  hour  will  soon  come  when  the  extent  of  my  affection  must  be 
proved." 

"This  is  strange  sophistry,"  returned  Chetham;  "and  you  may 
deceiveyourself  by  it,  but  you  cannot  deceive  me.  You  love  as  fdl 
ardent  natures  do  love.  But  in  what  way  do  you  mean  to  prove  your 
affection?" 

"  Perhaps,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,"  she  answered. 

"I  can  tell  you  who  is  the  object  of  your  affections,"  said  Chetham. 
"ItisGuy  Fawkes." 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,"  replied  Viviana;  "  he  is." 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  exclaimed  Chetham,  who  appeared  inexpressibly 
relieved  by  the  discovery  he  had  made.  "  In  my  passage  across  the 
river  with  him  last  night,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  one  subject 
ever  nearest  my  heart,  yourself — and  Guy  Fawkes  not  only  bade  me 
not  despair,  but  promised  to  aid  my  suit." 

"And  he  kept  his  word,"  replied  Viviana;  " for ^hile announcing 
your  proposed  visit,  he  urged  me  strongly  in  your  behalf." 

"Then  he  knows  not  of  your  love  for  him?"  demanded  Chetham. 

"  He  not  only  knows  it  not,  but  never  shall  know  it  from  me — ^nor 
must  he  know  it  from  you,  sir,"  rejoined  Viviana,  energetically. 

"  Fear  it  not,"  said  Chetham,  sighing.  "  It  is  a  secret  I  shall  care- 
fully preserve." 

"  And  now  that  you  are  in  possession  of  it,"  she  answered,  "  I  no 
longer  feel  your  presence  as  a  restraint.  Let  me  still  regard  you  as  a 
friend." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  mournfully,  "and  as  a 
friend  let  me  entreat  you  to  quit  this  place,  and  abandon  your  present 
associates.  I  will  not  seek  to  turn  your  heart  from  Fawkes — nor  will 
I  try  to  regain  the  love  I  have  lost.  But  let  me  implore  you  to  pause 
ere  you  irretrievably  mix  yourself  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one  so 
desperate.  I  am  too  well  aware  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  fearful  plot 
against  the  state,  though  I  know  not  its  precise  nature." 

"  You  will  not  betray  him?"  she  cried. 

"  I  will  not,  though  he  is  my  rival,"  returned  Chetham.  "But  others 
may — nay,  perhaps  have  done  so  already." 

"Whom  do  you  suspect?"  demanded  Viviana,  in  the  rgreatest 
alarm. 

"I  fear  Doctor  Dee,"  replied  the  young  merchant;  "but  I  know 
nothing,  certainly.     My  servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  who  is  in  the 
doctor's  confidence,  intimated  as  much  to  me,  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  his  journey  to  town,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  you, 
Js  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  conspirators,  and 
dellrering^  them  to  the  government" 
7^  i^^  ^^^iVecf  in  London  ?"  inquired  Viviana,  eag^xVy . 
^  should  think  not,"  returned  Chetham.    "1  '^aaaeOL  V&ssi,  isyos 
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days  Ago,  on  this  side  Leicester,  in  company  with  Keller  and  Top- 
diffe.** 

^  If  the  wretch  Topcliffe  was  with  him,  your  co^j^^^^^^^s  are  too 
well  branded,"  she  re^ed.  ''  I  must  warn  Guy  Fawkes  instantly  of 
his  danger." 

**  Command  my  services  in  any  way,*'  said  Chetham. 

« I  know  not  wiiat  to  do,''  cried  Viyiana,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
she  betrayed  the  greatest  agitation.  <<  I  dar6  not  seek  him  out; — and 
yet,  if  I  do  not,  he  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  must  see 
him  at  all  hazurds." 

"  Suffer  me  to  go  with  you,"  implored  Chetham.  "You  may  rely 
upon  my  secrecy.  And  now  I  hare  a  double  motive  for  desiring  to  pre- 
serve Fawkes." 

"You  are,  indeed,  truly  noble-hearted  and  generous,"  reined 
Yiviana;  ^  and  I  would  fully  confide  in  you.  But,  if  you  were  to  be 
seen  by  the  others,  you  would  be  certainly  put  to  death.  Not  even 
Fawkes  could  save  you." 

**  I  will  risk  it,  if  you  desire  it,  and  it  will  save  Ann,"  replied  the 
young  merchant,  devotedly.    "  Nay,  I  will  go  alone." 

"  That  were  to  insure  your  destruction,"  she  answered.  "  No — ^no — 
it  must  not  be.    I  will  consult  with  Father  Oldcorne." 

With  this  she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  short  time 
with  the  priest. 

"  Father  Oldcorne  is  of  opinion  that  our  friends  must  be  apprised  of 
their  danger,"  she  said.  "  And  he  thinks  it  needful  we  should  both  go 
to  their  retreat,  that  no  hinderance  may  be  offered  to  our  flight,  in  case 
sudi  a  measure  should  be  resolved  upon." 

"  You  cannot  accompany  us,  my  son,"  added  Oldcorne;  "for  though 
I  am  as  fiilly  assured  of  your  fidelity  as  Yiviana,  and  would  confide  my 
life  to  you,  there  are  those  who  will  not  so  trust  you,  and  who  might 
rejoice  in  the  opportimity  of  removing  you." 

"  Vivianal"  exclaimed  Chetham,  looking  entreatingly  at  her. 

"  For  my  sake — ^if  not  for  your  own — do  not  urge  this  further,"  she 
returned.  "  There  are  already  dangers  and  difficulties  enow  without 
adding  to  them.  You  would  be  safer  amid  a  horde  of  robbers  than 
amidst  these  men." 

"  And  is  it  to  such  persons  you  commit  yourself?"  cried  Chetham, 
reproachfolly.  "Oh!  be  warned  by  me  ere  it  is  too  late!  Abandon 
them!" 

"  It  is  too  late  already,"  cried  Viviana;  "  the  die  is  cast." 

"  llien  I  can  only  lament  it,"  returned  Chetham,  sadly.  "  Suffer  me, 
at  least,  to  accompany  you  to  some  place  near  their  retreat,  that  you 
taiay  summon  me  in  case  of  need." 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that,  Viviana,"  observed  Oldcorne, 
**  provided  Humphrey  Chetham  will  promise  not  to  follow  us." 

"  Readily,"  replied  the  young  merchant. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  farther  risk  on  my  account,"  said 
Viviana;  "  but  be  it  as  you  will." 

It  vras  then  agreed  that  they  should  not  set  out  t\lLm^\vt{^\SL^\sv& 
proceed,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  to  Lamb^Lh,  Vbate  Hmcdm^^^ 
Cbetbam  undertook  to  procure  a  boat  for  their  couveyaxice  «LCto?»^  ^ 
rJrer.    The  itour  of  departure  at  length  axrived.    XmaSMV,  N<r\\a" 
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withdrawn  to  her  dim  room,  Appeiu*ed  in  her  trayelling  habit,  And  wu 
about  to  set  forth  with  her  companions,  when  they  were  all  startled  by 
a  sudden  and  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

<<  We  are  discotered,*'  she  cried.  <*  Doctor  Dee  hM  fooiid  out  our 
retreat." 

^<  Fear  nothing,"  rejoined  Chetham,  drawing  his  sword,  while  his  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  Martin  Heydocke;  **  ik^y  shall  not  capture  3^ou 
while  1  lire."  As  he  spoke,  the  knocking  was  repeated,  and  the  door 
shaken  so  violently  as  to  threaten  to  burst  its  fastenings. 

<^  Extinguish  the  light,"  whispered  Chetham,  *<  and  let  Blather  Old- 
come  cotlgobI  himself.    We  have  nothing  to  fbar." 

"  Where  shall  I  fly?"  cried  Oldcome,  despairingly.  "  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  raise  the  flag,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  vault." 

"  Fly  to  my  room,"  (Jied  Viviana*  And  finding  he  stood  irresolute, 
as  if  paralysed  with  terror,  she  took  his  arm,  and  dragged  him  away. 
The  next  moment  the  door  was  burst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and 
several  armed  men,  with  their  swords  drawn,  followed  by  Topclifi^  and 
another  middle-aged  man,  of  slight  stature,  and  rather  imder-sized,  but 
richly  dressed,  and  bearing  aU  the  marks  of  exalted  rank,  roiihed  into 
the  room. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner!"  cried  Topclifib,  rashinsf  up  to  Chetham,  who 
had  planted  himself,  with  Martin  Heydooke,  at  the  fbot  of  the  stairs. 
"  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name." 

'<  Tou  are  mistaken  in  your  man,  sir/'  cried  Chetham,  fieroely.  *<  I 
have  committed  no  offence.    Lay  a  hand  upon  me  at  your  perill" 

"  How  is  this?"  cried  Topcliflfe.    "  Humphrey  Chetham  kerel" 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  young  merchant;  "  you  have  fallen  upon  the 
wrong  house." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  replied  Topcliflfe.  "  I  am  satisfied  from  your  presence 
that  I  am  right.  Where  pou  are,  Viviana  Kadcliffe  is  not  far  off. 
Throw  down  your  arms.  You  can  offer  no  resistance  to  my  force,  and 
your  zeal  will  not  benefit  your  Mends,  while  it  will  place  your  own 
safety  in  jeopardy."  But  Chetham  fiercely  reftised  compliance,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  further  parley  the  soldiers  were  about  to  attack 
him,  when  Viviana  opened  a  door  above,  and  slowly  descended  the 
stairs.  At  her  appearance,  the  young  merchant,  seeing  that  further 
resistance  Would  be  useless,  sheathed  Ids  sword,  and  she  passed  between 
him  and  Heydocke,  and  advanced  towards  the  leaders  of  the  band. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion?"  she  asked. 

"  We  are  come  in  search  of  two  Jesuit  priests,  whom  we  have  ob- 
tained information  are  hidden  here,"  replied  Topclifib,  *'  as  well  as  of 
certain  other  Papists,  disaffected  against  the  state,  for  whose  apprehen- 
sion I  hold  a  warrant." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  search  the  house,"  replied  Viviana;  "  but  there 
is  no  one  within  it  except  those  you  see." 

As  she  said  this,  Chetham,  who  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  caught  her 

eye,  and,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  glance,  felt  certain  that  the  priest, 

through  her  agency,  had  effected  his  escape.    But  the  soldiers  had  not 

Tra/^edyhr her permisBion  to  make  the  search.    Bushing  up-stairs,  they 

ejramined  the  diffbrent  Cambers — there  were  two  sm^Sl  rooms  besides 

™ J  occupied  by  Fimna— and  fbund  several  o«  t\ve  T^tve%\.^'  >a».\xv!^- 

^^/  out  thousrh  they  exAmhied  every  corner  vr*\\\i  tJfc»  TEian\L\/^%^ 
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attentioiif  feotinded  the  trails,  peered  up  the  chimneys,  undenieath  the 
bed,  and  into  erery  place  likely  and  imlikely,  they  could  find  no  other 
traces  of  those  they  sought,  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  their 
leader  with  tidings  of  th^  ilksuccess.  TopclifiTe,  with  another  party, 
continued  his  scrutiny  helow,  and,  discovering  the  movable  flag  m  the 
hearth,  descended  into  the  vault,  where  he  made  certain  of  discovering 
his  prey.  But  no  one  was  there;  and,  the  powder  and  arms  having 
been  removed,  he  gained  nothing  by  his  investi^tions. 

Meanwhile,  his  companion — and  evidently  from  his  garb,  and  the 
deference  paid  him,  though  he  was  addressed  by  no  title  which  could 
1^  to  the  absolute  knowledge  of  his  rank,  his  superior — seated  him- 
self, and  put  many  questions  in  a  courteous  but  authoritative  tone  to 
Viviana  respecting  her  residence  in  this  solita^  abode — the  names  of 
her  companions — where  they  were — and  upon  what  scheme  they  were 
engaged.  To  none  of  these  questions  would  she  return  an  answer,  and 
her  interrogator,  at  last  losing  patience,  said,  '*  I  hold  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  you  will  be  carried  before  the  council,  and,  if  you  con- 
tinue thus  obstinate,  means  will  be  taken — and  those  none  of  the 
gentlest — to  extort  the  truth  from  you." 

"You  may  apply  the  torture  to  me,**  replied  Viviana,  firmly,  "  but 
it  will  wrest  nothing  fifom  me.** 

*•  That  remains  to  be  seen,**  replied  the  other;  "I  only  trust  you  will 
not  compel  me  to  put  my  threat  into  execution.** 

At  this  moment  Topclifie  emerged  firom  the  vault,  and  the  soldiers 
returned  from  their  unsuccessM  search  above. 

"They  have  escaped  us  now,**  remarked  Topcliffe  to  his  superior; 
"  but  I  will  conceal  a  party  of  men  on  the  premises,  who  will  be  certain 
to  capture  them  on  their  return.**  "Viviana  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
irrepressible  uneasiness,  which  did  not  escape  her  auditors. 

"I  am  right,  you  see,**  observed  TopcllflTe,  significantly,  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  You  are  so,**  replied  the  other.  As  this  was  said,  Viviana  hazarded 
a  look  at  fi^umphrey  Chetham,  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  comprehend.  He  saw  that  she  wished  him  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
escape,  that  he  might  warn  her  companions,  and,  regardless  of  the 
consequence,  he  prepared  to  obey  her.  While  those  around  were  en- 
gaged in  a  last  fniitless  search,  he  whispered  his  intentions  to  Martin 
Heydocke,  and  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  them  in 
execution.  It  occurred  sooner  than  he  expected.  Before  quitting  the 
premises,  Topclifib  determined  to  visit  the  upper  rooms  Mmself^  and 
he  took  several  of  the  men  with  him. 

Chetham  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  Viviana,  but,  feel- 
ing certain  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  he  preferred  obeying  her  wishes 
to  his  own  inclinations.  Topcliffe  gone,  he  suddenly  driew  his  sword — 
for  neither  he  nor  Heydocke  had  been  c^sarmed— and,  rushing  towards 
the  door,  struck  down  the  man  next  it,  and,  followed  by  his  servant, 
passed  through  it  before  he  could  be  intercepted.  They  both  then 
flew  at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  marshy  fields,  and,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness and  unstable  nature  of  the  ground,  speedily  ddstatieed  WveVc  ^\)X<- 
stterS' 

Bearing  tb^  distnrhmce  below,  and  gttesBlne  its  ca\x«e,  tcrw^S'5 
Maedfate/jr  descended.    But  he  was  too  late  ;  and  tlio\xg\x\v%  -^oVciti^V 

t  2 
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the  pursuit,  he  was  baffled  like  his  attendants.    Half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  returned  to  the  house  with  an  angry  and  disappointed  look. 

"  He  has  given  us  the  slip,"  he  observed  to  his  superior,  who  appeared 
exceedingly  provoked  by  the  young  merchant's  flight;  "  but  we  will 
soon  have  him  again.** 

After  giving  directions  to  his  men  how  to  conceal  themselves,  Top- 
difie  informed  his  companion  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  him.  Yi- 
viana,  who  had  remained  motionless  and  silent  during  the  foregoing 
scene,  was  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  conducted  towards  the  creek,  in 
which  lay  a  large  wherry  manned  by  four  rowers.  She  was  placed 
within  it,  and,  as  soon  as  l^s  superior  was  seated,  Topdi^e  inquired, 

"  Where  will  your  lordship  go  first?"- 

"  To  the  Star  Chamber,"  was  the  answer.  At  this  reply,  in  spite  of 
herself,  Viviana  could  not  repress  a  shudder. 

**  All  is  lost!"  she  mentally  ejaculated. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  CELLAB. 

It  was  long  before  the  conspirators  gained  sufficient  courage  to  recom- 
mence digging  the  mine.  Whenever  holy  water  was  thrown  upon  the 
stones,  the  mysterious  bell  ceased  tolling,  but  it  presently  began  anew, 
and  such  was  the  appalling  effect  of  the  sound  that  it  completely  pa- 
ralysed the  listeners.  Prayers  were  said  by  Garnet;  hymns  sung  by 
the  others ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  It  continued  to  toll  on  with  increased 
solemnity,  unless  checked  by  the  same  potent  application  as  before. 

The  effect  became  speedily  manifest  in  the  altered  looks  and  demean- 
our of  the  conspirators,  and  it  was  evident  that,  if  something  was  not 
done  to  arouse  them,  the  enterprise  would  be  abandoned.  Catesby, 
equally  superstitious  with  his  confederates,  but  having  nerves  more 
firmly  strung,  was  the  first  to  conquer  his  terror.  Crossing  himself, 
he  muttered  a  secret  prayer,  and,  snatching  up  a  pickaxe,  entered  the 
cavity,  and  resumed  his  labour.  The  noise  of  the  heavy  blows  dealt  by 
him  against  the  wall  drowned  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  The  charm  was 
broken;  and,  stimulated  by  his  conduct,  the  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  though  the  awful  tolling  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  of  their  operations,  it  offered  no  further  interruption  to  them. 

Another  and  more  serious  cause  of  anxiety,  however,  arose.    As  the 
work  advanced,  without  being  aware  of  it,  they  approached  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  water  began  to  ooze  through  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation— at  first  slightly,  but  by  degrees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
vince them  that  their  labour  would  be  entirely  thrown  away.    Large 
portions  of  the  clay,  loosened  by  the  damp,  fell  in  upon  them,  nearly 
burying  those  nearest  the  tumbling  mass ;  and  the  floor  was  now  in 
some  places  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  water,  clearly  proving  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  powder  flt  for  use  in  such  a  spot. 
Catesby  bore  these  untoward  circumstances  with  ill-concealed  morti- 
fication.   For  a  time  he  struggled  against  them,  and,  though  he  felt 
iJiat  it  was  hopeless,  worked  on  like  a  desperate  military  leader  con- 
ducting:  a  forlorn  hope  to  certain  destruction.    At  length,  however,  the 
J^a^rbe^an  to  make  such  incursions  that  he  couid  iio\oii%«t  ^\&^^<^ 
raai  bimaelfor  his  companions  that  they  were  coii\fi»J^%  ^igKcosX  m- 
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sarmonntable  difficulties,  and  that  to  proceed  Airther  would  be  mad- 
ness. He,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart,  desisted,  and,  throwing  down 
his  pickaxe,  said,  it  was  dear  that  Heayen  did  not  approve  their  de- 
sign, and  that  it  must  be  relinquished. 

''  We  ought  to  have  been  warned  by  that  doleful  beU,"  he  observed, 
in  conclusion.  "I  now  perceive  its  meaning.  And  as  I  was  the  first 
to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so 
now  I  am  the  first  to  admit  my  error." 

^  I  cannot  account  for  that  dread  and  mysterious  sound,  my  son," 
replied  Garnet,  **aud  can  only  attribute  it,  as  you  do,  to  Divine  inter- 
ference. But  whether  it  was  intended  as  a  warning  or  a  guidance,  I 
confess  I  am  unable  to  say." 

"  Can  you  longer  doubt,  father,"  returned  Catesby,  bitterly,  "  when 
you  look  at  yon  excavation?  It  took  us  more  than  a  week's  incessant 
labour  to  get  through  the  first  wall ;  and  our  toil  was  no  sooner  light- 
ened than  these  fatal  consequences  ensued.  If  we  proceed,  we  shall 
drown  ourselves,  instead  of  blowing  up  our  foes.  And  even  if  we 
should  escape,  were  the  powder  stowed  for  one  day  in  that  damp  place, 
it  would  never  explode.  We  have  failed,  and  must  take  measures  ac- 
cordingly." 

"I  entirely  concur  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet;  "we  must 
abandon  our  present  plan.  But  do  not  let  us  be  disheartened.  Per- 
haps, at  this  very  moment,  Heaven  is  preparing  for  us  a  victory  by 
some  unlooked-for  means." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Catesby,  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 

As  he  spoke,  an  extraordinary  noise,  like  a  shower  of  falling  stones, 
was  heard  overhead.  And  coupling  the  sound  with  their  fears  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  damp,  the  conspirators  glanced  at  each  other  in 
dismay,  thinking  the  building  was  falling  in  upon  them. 

"  All  blessed  saints  protect  us!"  cried  Garnet,  as  the  sound  ceased. 
"What  was  that?" 

But  no  one  was  able  to  account  for  it,  and  each  regarded  his  neigh- 
bour with  apprehension.  After  a  short  interval  of  silence  the  sound 
was  heard  again.  There  was  then  another  pause — ^and  again  the  same 
rushing  and  inexplicable  noise. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  cried  Catesby.  "  I  am  so  enfeebled  by  this  under- 
ground life,  that  trifles  alarm  me.  Are  our  enemies  pulling  down  the 
sttucture  over  our  heads? — or  are  they  earthing  us  up  like  vermin?" 
he  added,  to  Fawkes.    "  What  is  it?" 

'•  I  will  go  and  see,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Do  not  expose  yourself,  my  son,"  cried  Garnet.  "  Let  us  abide  the 
result  here." 

«  No,  father,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Having  failed  in  our  scheme,  what 
befals  me  is  of  little  consequence.  I  will  go.  If  I  return  not,  you 
will  understand  what  has  happened." 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  receive  Garnet's  benediction,  he  then  strode 
away.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Fawkes  returned,  and  the  interval 
appeared  thrice  its  duration  in  the  eyes  of  the  conspirators.  When  he 
reappeared,  a  smile  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  his  looks  taataiLtlY 
dispelled  the  alarm  that  bad  been  preyiously  felt. 

"  Ton  bring  na  good  news,  my  son  ?"  cried  Garnet. 
''Excellent,  father/' repUed  Fawkes;  "and  you  vote -n^tVcv^OSVC 
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that,  at  the  very  moment  we  were  indulging  in  misgiTing,  Heaven  was 
preparing  for  us  a  yictory  by  unforeseen  and  mysterious  means/'  Gar- 
net raised  liis  hands  gratefully  and  reverentially  upwards;  and  the 
other  conspirators  crowded  round  Fawkes  to  listen  to  his  relation. 

'<  The  noise  we  heard/'  he  said,  **  arose  from  a  very  simple  circum- 
stance; and  when  you  hear  it  you  will  smile  at  your  fears.  But  you 
will  not  smile  at  the  result  to  which  it  has  led.  Exactly  overhead,  it 
appears,  a  cellar  is  situated  belonging  to  a  person  named  Bright,  and 
the  sound  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  his  coals,  which  he  has 
been  selling  off." 

'<  Is  that  all?"  cried  Catesby.  '*  We  are  indeed  grown  childish,  to  be 
alarmed  at  such  a  cause." 

"It  appears  slight  now  it  is  explained,"  observed  Keyes,  gravely; 
"  but  how  were  we  to  know  whence  it  arose?" 

"  True,"  returned  Fawkes;  "  and  I  will  now  show  you  how  the  hand 
of  Heaven  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter.  The  noise  which  led 
me  to  this  investigation,  and  which  I  regard  as  a  signal  from  on  high, 
brought  me  to  a  celler  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  knew  not  existed. 
That  cellar  lies  immediately  beneath  the  House  of  Lords," 

"  Ah !  I  see !"  exclaimed  Catesby.  "  You  think  it  would  form  a  good 
depository  for  the  powder." 

"  If  it  had  been  built  for  the  express  purpose,  it  could  not  be  better,** 
returned  Fawkes.  '*  It  is  commodious  and  dry,  and  in  an  out-of-the^ 
way  place,  as  you  may  judge,  when  we  ourselves  have  never  hitherto 
noticed  it." 

"  But  what  is  all  this  to  us,  if  we  cannot  use  it?"  returned  Catesby. 

"  We  can  use  it,"  replied  Fawkes.    "  It  is  ours." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  Bright  was  about  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood," continued  Fawkes,  '^  and  d^d  not  require  the  place  longer,  I  in- 
stantly proposed  to  take  it  from  him,  and,  to  create  no  suspicion,  en- 
gaged it  in  Percy's  name,  stating  that  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  fuel." 

**  You  have  done  admirably,"  cried  Catesby,  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 
"  The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  now  be  entirely  owing  to  you." 

"  Not  to  me,  but  to  the  Providence  that  directed  me,"  replied  Fawkes, 
solemnly. 

"  Right,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet.  "  And  let  this  teach  us  never  to 
despair  again."  The  next  day,  Percy  having  taken  possession  of  the 
cellar,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  proved,  as  Fawkes  had  stated, 
admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Their  fears  were  now  at  an  end, 
and  they  looked  on  the  success  of  their  project  as  certain.  The  mys- 
terious bell  no  longer  tolled,  and  their  sole  remaining  task  was  to  fill 
up  the  excavation  so  £ur  as  to  prevent  any  damage  from  the  wet. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  their  next  step  was  to  transport  the  powder 
during  the  night  {o  the  cellar.  Concealing  the  barrels  as  before  with 
fagots  and  coals,  they  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  mere  re- 
ceptacle for  lumber,  by  filling  it  with  old  hampers,  boxes  without  lids, 
broken  bottles,  stone  jars,  and  other  rubbish.  They  now  began  to 
t?jJ/?}[  of  separating,  and  Fawkes  expressed  his  intention  of  returning 
|*^/f  ni^At  to  the  house  at  Lambeth.  No  intelligence  had  reached 
^^ezu  of  Viviana*a  captivity,  and  they  auppoied  bfci  a\a\  wiVraft».\ft  of 
'^'^^^able  dwelUng  with  Father  Oldcorno. 
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Fawkefl  hiid  often  thought  ot  her,  and  with  uneasmess,  during  his 
toilsome  labours ;  but  they  had  so  much  engrossed  him  that  her  image 
was  banished  almost  as  soon  as  it  arose.  Now  that  grand  obstacle  was 
lurmoiinted,  and  nothing  was  wanting,  however,  except  a  favourable 
mom^it  to  strike  the  blow,  he  began  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  re- 
specting her.  Still  he  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  return  to  a 
late  hour,  and  it  was  not  until  near  midnight  that  he  and  Catesby 
ventured  to  their  boat.  As  he  was  about  to  descend  the  steps,  he 
beard  his  name  pronounced  by  some  one  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
next  moment  a  man,  whom  he  immediately  recognised  as  Humphrey 
Chetham,  rushed  up  to  him. 

''You  here  ^gainl"  cried  Eawkes,  angrOy,  and  not  unsuspiciously. 
**  Do  you  play  l£e  spy  upon  me?" 

"  I  have  watched  for  you  for  the  last  ten  nights,"  replied  Chetham, 
hastily.  ''I  knew  not  where  you  were;  but  I  found  your  boat  here, 
and  I  hoped  you  would  not  cross  the  water  in  any  other." 

^f  Why  all  this  care?"  demanded  Fawkes.  ''Has  aught  happened? 
— >Is  Yiviana  safe? — Speak,  man!  do  not  keep  me  longer  in  suspense!" 

'<  Alas!"  rejoined  Chetham, "  she  is  a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner!"  ejaculated Fawkes,  in  a  hollow  voice. " Then  my  fore- 
bodings were  not  without  cause." 

"How  has  this  happened?"  cried  Catesby,  who  had  listened  to  what 
wiis  said  in  silent  wonder. 

Chetham  then  hastily  related  all  that  had  taken  place. 

"I  know  not  what  has  become  of  her,"  he  said,  in  conclusion;  "  but 
I  have  heard  that  she  was  taken  to  the  Star  Chamber  by  the  Earl  of 
S^bury — ^for  he,  it  appears,  was  the  companion  of  Topcliffe — and, 
revising  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  council,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  and,  I  fear,  subjected  to  the  torture." 

*' Tortmred!"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  horror-stricken;  "  Viviana tortured! 
And  I  have  brought  her  to  this !    Oh,  God !  Oh,  God." 

"It  is  indeed  an  agonis^lg  reflection,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham, 
in  a  sombre  tone,  "and  enough  to  drive  you  to  despair.  Her  last 
wishes,  expressed  only  in  lodlcs,  for  she  did  not  dare  to  give  utterance 
to  them,  were  that  I  should  warn  you  not  to  approach  the  house  at 
Lambeth,  your  enemies  being  concealed  within  it  I  have  now  fulfilled 
them.    Farewell!"    And  he  turned  to  depart. 

"  Stay!"  cried  Catesby,  arrestmg  him.  "  Where  is  Father  Oldcome?" 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Humphrey  Chetham.  "As  I  have  told  you, 
Viviana  by  some  means  contrived  his  escape.  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
him."    And,  hurrying  away,  he  was  lost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 

WsU. 

"Is  this  a  troubled  dream,  or  dread  realiiy?"  cried  Fawkes  to 
Catesby. 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  true,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  of  much  emo- 
tion.   "Poor  Viviana!" 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  set  her  free,"  cried  Fawkes.  "I  will 
purchase  her  Uberty  by  delivering  up  myself." 

"  Your  oath— remember  your  oath!"  rejoined  Catesby.    "You  m^^ 

destroy  yourself,  hut  not  your  associates." 

^Tru&--'trae," replied FawkeBf  distractedly;  "I  do  temembet Vt.  ^ 
am  sold  to  perdition, " 
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<'  Anger  not  Heaven  by  these  idle  lamentations->and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  aU  is  so  prosperous,"  rejoined  Catesby. 

"What!"  cried  Fawkes,  fiercely;  "  would  you  have  me  calm,  when 
she  who  called  me  father,  and  was  dear  to  me  as  a  child,  is  taken  from 
me  by  these  remorseless  butchers — subjected  to  their  terrible  exami- 
nations— plunged  in  a  dismal  dungeon — and  stretched  upon  the  rack — 
all  for  me — ^for  me?    I  shall  go  mad  if  I  think  upon  it!" 

"  You  must  not  think  upon  it,"  returned  Catesby, — "  at  least  not 
here.  We  shall  be  observed.  Let  us  return  to  the  house;  and  perhaps — 
though  I  scarcely  dare  indulge  the  hope— some  plan  may  be  devised  for 
her  Uberation." 

With  this,  he  dragged  Fawkes,  who  was  almost  frenzied  with  anguish, 
forcibly  along,  and  they  returned  to  the  house.  Nothing  more  was 
said  that  night.  Catesby  judged  it  prudent  to  let  the  first  violence 
of  his  friend's  emotion  expend  itself  before  he  attempted  to  soothe  him, 
and,  when  he  communicated  the  sad  event  to  Garnet,  the  latter  strongly 
approved  the  plan.  Garnet  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  intelligence, 
and  his  affliction  was  shared  by  the  other  conspirators.  No  fears  were 
entertained  by  any  of  them  that  Viviana  would  reveal  aught  of  the 
plot,  but  this  circumstance  only  added  to  their  regrets. 

**  I  will  stake  my  life  for  her  constancy,"  said  Catesby. 

**  And  so  vnOl  I,"  returned  Garnet.    "  She  will  die  a  martyr  for  us." 

He  then  proposed  that  they  should  pray  for  her  deliverance.  And 
all  instantly  assenting,  they  knelt  down,  while  Garnet  poured  forth  the 
most  earnest  supplications  to  the  Virgin  in  her  behalf.  The  next 
morning  Guy  Fawkes  set  forth,  and  ascertained  that  Humphrey 
Chetham's  statement  was  correct,  and  that  Viviana  was  indeed  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower.  He  repaired  thither,  and  tried  to  ascertain  in  what 
part  of  the  fortress  she  was  confined,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  admittance 
to  her.  But  as  he  could  obtain  no  information,  and  his  inquiries 
excited  suspicion,  he  was  compelled  to  return  without  accompUshing 
his  object. 

Crossing  Tower  Hill  on  his  way  back,  he  turned  to  glance  at  the 
stem  pile  he  had  just  quitted,  and  which  was  fraught  with  the  most 
fearM  interest  to  him,  when  he  perceived  Chetham  issue  from  the 
Bulwark  Gate.  He  would  have  made  up  to  him;  but  the  young  mer- 
chant, who  had  evidently  seen  him,  though  he  looked  sedulously 
another  way,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  was  quickly  lost 
to  view.  Filled  with  the  gloomiest  thoughts,  Guy  Fawkes  proceeded 
to  Westminster,  where  he  arrived  without  further  adventure  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  day,  as  the  conspirators  were  conferring 
together,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  knocking  at  the  outer  g^te ;  and 
sending  Bates  to  reconnoitre,  he  instantly  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  Lord  Mounteagle.    At  the  mention  of  this  name, 
Tresham,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  turned  pale  as  death,  and  trem- 
bled so  violently,  that  he  could  scarcely  support  himself.    Having  been 
allowed  to  go  forth  on  that  day,  the  visit  of  Lord  Mounteagle  at  this 
Juncture^  coupled,  with  the  agitation  it  occasioned  him,  seemed  to  pro- 
^^ff{"  ^^'°^  gruJJtjr  of  treachery  for  the  second  time. 
bu/^'^  ^f^  betrayed  us,  viWain !"  cried  Catesby,  drawm^Ysaa  QflJBe«\ 
^i^j^ou  simJl  not  escape.    I  will  poniard  you  on  the  a^t^ 
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"As yoa  hope  for  mercy,  do  not  strike!"  cried  Tresham.  "  On  my 
soiilf  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  know  not,  any  more  than 
jronTBelTes,  what  biings  him  hither.  Put  it  to  the  proof.  liCt  him 
oome  in.  Conceal  yoiurselyes,  and  you  will  hear  what  passes  between 
us." 

"  Let  it  be  so,**  interposed  Fawkes.  **  I  will  step  within  this  closet, 
the  door  of  which  shall  remain  ajar.  From  it  I  can  watch  him  without 
being  obseryed,  and,  if  aught  occurs  to  confirm  our  suspicions,  he  dies." 

"  Bates  shall  station  himself  in  the  passage,  and  stab  him  if  he 
attempts  to  fly,"  added  Catesby.    "  Your  swor^  sir." 

*<  It  is  here,"  replied  Tresham,  deliyering  it  to  Catesby,  who  handed 
it  to  Bates.    <<  Are  you  satisfied?" 

*'Is  Lord  Mounteagle  alone?"  inquired  Catesby,  without  noticing 
the  question. 

"  He  appears  to  be  so,"  replied  Bates. 

'<  Admit  him,  then,"  rejoined  Catesby. 

Entering  the  closet  with  Eeyes,  he  was  followed  by  Fawkes,  who 
drew  his  dagger,  and  kept  the  door  slightly  ajar,  while  Garnet  and  the 
rest  retired  to  other  hiding-places.  A  few  moments  afterwards  Bates 
returned  with  Lord  Mounteagle,  and,  having  ushered  him  into  the 
room,  took  his  station  in  the  passage,  as  directed  by  Catesby.  The 
room  was  very  dark,  the  shutters  b^g  closed,  and  light  only  finding 
its  way  through  the  chinks  in  them ;  and  it  appeared  totally  so  to  Lord 
Mounteagle,  who,  groping  his  way,  stumbled  forward,  and  exclaimed, 
in  accents  o5f  some  alarm,  "  Where  am  I?    Where  is  Mr.  Tresham?" 

"I  am  here,"  replied  Tresham,  advancing  towards  him.  "How  did 
your  lordship  find  me  out?"  he  added,  after  the  customary  salutations 
were  exchanged. 

"  My  servant  saw  you  enter  this  house,"  replied  Mounteagle,  "and 
knowing  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  waited  for  some  hours  without,  in 
the  expectation  of  your  coming  forth.  But  as  this  did  not  occur,  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me  on  his  return,  and  I  immediately 
came  in  quest  of  you.  When  I  knocked  at  the  gate,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think  of  the  place,  and  began  to  fear  you  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  cut- throats;  and  now  that  I  have  gained  admittance,  my 
wonder — ^and  I  may  add  my  uneasiness — ^is  not  diminished.  Why  do 
you  hide  yourself  in  this  wretched  place?" 

"  Be  seated,"  replied  Tresham,  placing  a  chair  for  Lord  Mounteagle, 
with  its  back  to  the  closet,  whUe  he  took  one  opposite  him,  and  near 
a  table,  on  which  some  papers  were  laid.  "  Your  lordship  may  remem- 
ber," he  continued,  scarcely  knowing  what  answer  to  make  to  the 
question,  "that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  to  say  that  a  conspiracy 
was  hatching  among  certain  of  our  party  against  the  state." 

••  I  have  reason  to  remember  it,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  The  letter 
was  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  inquiries  instituted  in  con- 
sequence. But,  owing  to  your  disappearance,  nothing  could  be  elicited. 
What  plot  had  you  discovered?" 

At  this  moment,  Tresham,  who  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  doset, 
perceived  the  door  noiselessly  open,  and  behind  it  the  figure  of  Ou^ 
Fawkes,  with  the  dagger  in  hia  hand. 

"I  was  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plot,"  Tae  a\axKavfct^« 

'^  Was  it  against  the  king's  lifer*  demanded  MouTitea^\e. 
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'^  No,"  rejoined  Treiham;  '^  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  wat  an  insur- 
rection." 

'^  Indeed  V*  exclaimed  Mounteagle,  sceptically.  <<  My  information, 
then,  differed  from  yours.    Who  were  the  parties  you  suspected?" 

"As  I  wrongful  suspected  them,"  replied  Tresham,  evasively, 
**  your  lordship  must  excuse  my  naming  them.^ 

"  Was  Catesby^^-or  Winter— or  Wright— or  Rookwoodr— <»  Sir  Eye- 
rard  Digby  concerned  in  it?"  demanded  Mounteagle. 

"  Not  one  of  them,"  asseverated  Tresham. 

"They  are  the  persons /suspect,"  replied Hounteagle;  ^<and  they 
are  suspected  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
what  you  are  doing  in  this  strange  habitation.  Are  you  ferreting  out 
a  plot,  or  contriving  one?" 

"  Both,"  replied  Tresham. 

"  How?"  cried  Mounteagle. 

"I  am  plotting  for  myself,  and  counterplotting  the  designs  of 
others,"  replied  Tresham,  mysteriously. 

"Is  this  place,  then,  the  rendezvous  of  a  band  of  conspirators?" 
asked  Mounteagle,  uneasily.    Tresham  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"Who  are  they?"  continued  Mounteagle.  "There  is  no  need  oi 
concealment  with  me."  As  this  was  said,  TrefHanm  raised  his  eyes,  and 
saw  that  Guy  Fawkes  had  stepped  silently  forward,  and  placed  himself 
behind  Mounteagle's  chair.  Hib  hand  grasped  his  dagger,  and  his 
gaze  never  moved  from  the  object  of  his  suspicion. 

"Who  are  they?"  repeated  Mounteagle.  **Is  Guy  Fawkes  one  of 
them?" 

'♦Assuredly  not,"  replied  Tresham.  "  Why  should  you  name  him? 
I  never  mentioned  him  to  your  lordship." 

"I  think  you  did,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "But  I  am  certain  you 
spoke  of  Catesby." 

And  Tresham's  regards  involuntarily  wandered  to  the  closet,  where 
he  beheld  the  stem  glance  of  the  person  alluded  to  fixed  upon  him. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Viviana  Baddiffe*s  imprisonment,  I  suppose?" 
pursued  Mounteagle,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Tresham. 

"iThe  Earl  of  Salisbury  expected  he  would  be  able  to  wring  all  from 
her,  but  he  has  failed,"  observed  Mounteagle. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Tresham. 

"  I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  serve  him?"  remarked  Mounteagle. 

*'  So  I  am,"  replied  Tresham.  "  But,  if  secrets  are  to  be  revealed,  I  had 
rather  be  the  bearer  of  them  than  any  one  else.  I  am  sorry  for  Viviana." 

"  I  could  procure  her  liberation,  if  I  chose,"  observed  Moimteagle. 

"  Say  you  so?"  cried  Fawkes,  dapping  him  on  the  shoulder;  "  then 
you  stir  not  hence  till  you  have  procured  it!" 


CHAPTER  Vn.— THE  STAB  CHAMBEB. 

VivUNA,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  after  her  capture  at  the 

houfe  at  Lambeth,  was  conveyed  to  the  Star  Chamber.    Here  she  was 

detained  until  a  late  hour  on  the  following  day,  when  she  imderwent 

l/n^^F  *°^  ngarona  examination  by  certaia  m«DQbwi  ot\JcLftY«^ 

"^cu,  who  were  Butnmoned  for  that  pur]^08e  by  ^JaB'Eai\  oi  %i«JJc»- 
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biury.  ThiQOghout  this  arduous  trial  she  maintained  the  utmost  com- 
posure, and  never  for  a  single  moment  lost  her  firmness.  On  all 
occasions  her  matchless  beauty  and  dignity  produced  the  strongest 
impression  on  the  beholders ;  but  on  no  occasion  had  they  ever  pro- 
duced 80  strong  an  effect  as  the  present.  Her  features  were  tot^v 
destitute  of  bloom,  but  their  very  paleness,  contrasted  as  it  was  witn 
her  large  dark  eyes,  which  blazed  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  as  well  as 
with  her  jet-black  hair,  so  fax  from  detracting  from  her  loyeliness, 
H^peared  to  add  to  it. 

As  she  was  brought  before  the  council,  who  were  seated  round  a 
table,  and  remained  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  guarded 
by  Topcliffe  and  two  halberdiers,  a  murmur  of  admiration  pervaded 
the  group,  nor  was  this  feeling  lessened  as  the  examination  proceeded. 
Once,  when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  adverted  to  the  unworthy  position 
in  wluch  she,  the  daughter  of  the  proud  and  loyal  Sir  William  Baddiffe, 
had  placed  herself,  a  shade  passed  over  her  brow,  and  a  slight  convul- 
sion agitated  her  frame.  But  the  next  moment  she  recovered  herself, 
and  said,  *'  However  circumstances  may  appear  against  me,  and  what- 
ever opinion  your  lordships  may  entertain  of  my  conduct,  the  king  has 
not  a  more  loyal  sutject  than  myself,  nor  have  any  of  you  made  greater 
efforts  to  avert  the  danger  by  whidi  he  is  threateoed." 

"  Then  you  admit  l£at  his  majesty  is  in  danger?"  cried  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  eagerly. 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  replied  Yiviana.  <<  But  I  affirm  that  I  am 
his  true  and  loyal  subject." 

**  You  cannot  expect  us  to  believe  your  assertion,"  replied  the  earl, 
^  unless  you  approve  it  by  declaring  all  you  know  touching  this  con- 
spiracy." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  my  lord,"  she  returned,  "  that  my  lips  are 
sealed  on  that  subject." 

*^  You  disclaim,  then,  all  knowledge  of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life, 
and  against  his  government?"  pursued  Salisbury.  Yiviana  shook  her 
head. 

*'  You  refrise  to  give  up  the  names  of  your  companions,  or  to  reveal 
their  intentions?"  continued  the  earL 

**  I  do,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

"  Your  obstinacy  will  not  save  them,"  rejoined  the  earl,  in  a  severe 
tone,  and  after  a  brief  pause.  "  Their  names  and  their  atrocious 
designs  are  known  to  us." 

'*  If  such  be  the  case,"  replied  Yiviana,  "  why  interrogate  me  on  the 
sulueet?" 

**  Beoause^but  it  is  needless  to  give  a  reason  for  the  course  which 
justice  requires  me  to  pursue,"  returned  the  earl.    ''  You  are  implicated 
in  this  plot,  and  nothing  can  save  you  from  condign  punishment  but  a  . 
frank  and  full  confession." 

"  Nothing  can  save  me,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Yiviana;  "  but 
Heaven  knows  I  shall  perish  unjustly." 

A  consultation  was  then  held  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  who 
whispered  together  for  a  few  minutes.    Yiviana    regaided  thfiui 
anxiously,  but  suffered  no  expremion  of  uneasiness  to  eac«^\vet.    ^ 
thejr^g»m  tamed  towards  her,  she  saw  from  th«r  lookB,«om^^'V^»s2o 
exhibited  great  conmmeration  for  her,  that  they  had  com©  to  ^  ^«cw»o 
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(she  could  not  doubt  what)  respecting  her  fate.  Her  heart  stopped 
beating,  and  she  could  scarcely  support  herself.  Such,  however,  was 
the  control  she  exercised  over  hersdf,  that,  though  filled  with  terror, 
her  demeanour  remained  unaltered.  She  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Fixing  his  searching  gaze  upon  her,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  observed,  in 
a  severe  tone,  *'  Yiviana  Badcliffe,  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time  whether 
you  will  avow  the  truth?"    No  answer  was  returned. 

"  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,"  continued  the  earl,  "  that  your 
youth,  your  beauty,  your  constancy,  and,  above  all,  your  apparent 
innocence,  have  deeply  interested  me,  as  well  as  the  other  noble  persons 
here  assembled  to  interrogate  you,  and  who  would  willingly  save  you 
from  the  sufferings  you  will  necessarily  undergo,  from  a  mistaken 
fidelity  to  the  heinous  traitors  with  whom  you  are  so  unhappily 
leagued.  I  would  give  you  time  to  reflect,  did  I  think  the  delay  would 
answer  any  good  purpose.  I  would  remind  you  that  no  oath  of 
secrecy,  however  solemn,  can  be  binding  in  an  unrighteous  cause.  I 
would  tell  you  that  your  first  duty  is  to  your  prince  and  governor,  and 
that  it  is  as  great  a  crime,  as  impardoiiable  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  of  man, 
to  withhold  the  revelation  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  should  it 
come  to  your  knowledge,  as  to  conspire  against  it  yourself.  I  would  lay 
all  this  before  you.  I  would  show  you  the  magnitude  of  your  offence, 
the  danger  in  which  you  stand,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  screening 
your  companions,  who,  ere  long,  will  be  confronted  with  you,  did  I 
think  it  would  avail.  But,  as  you  continue  obstinate,  justice  must 
take  its  course." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  my  lord,"  replied  Viviana,  humbly. 
**  I  thank  your  lordships  for  your  consideration;  but  I  take  you  all  to 
witness  that  I  profess  the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion  for  my  sovereign, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  those  feelings  will  remaui  un- 
changed to  the  last." 

"  Your  manner  and  your  words  are  so  sincere,  that,  were  not  your 
conduct  at  variance  with  them,  they  might  convince  us,"  returned  the 
earl.  "  As  it  is,  even  if  we  could  credit  your  innocence,  we  are  boimd 
to  act  as  if  you  were  guilty.  You  will  be  committed  to  the  Tower  till 
his  majesty's  pleasure  is  known.  And  I  grieve  to  add,  if  you  still 
continue  obstmate,  the  severest  measures  will  be  resorted  to  to  extract 
the  truth  from  you." 

As  he  concluded,  he  attached  his  signature  to  a  warrant  which  was 
lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and  traced  a  few  lines  to  Sir  William 
Wa^,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  done,  he  handed  the  papers  to 
Topcliffe,  and,  waving  his  hand,  Viviana  was  removed  to  the  chamber 
in  which  she  had  been  previously  confined,  and  where  she  was  detained 
under  a  strict  guard,  imtil  Topcliffe,  who  had  left  her,  returned  to  say 
that  all  was  in  readiness,  an^  bidding  her  follow  him,  led  the  way  to 
the  river-side,  Jwhere  a  wherry,  manned  by  six  rowers,  was  awaiting  for 
them. 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and,  as  none  of  the  guard  carried 

torches,  their  course  was  steered  in  perfect  obscurity.    But  the  rowers 

frere  too  ^miliar  with  the  river  to  require  the  guidance  of  light. 

SAcKftiiiff  the  bridge  in  safety,  and  pausing  only  for  a  moment  to  give 

^^  si^aal  of  their  approach  to  the  sentineU  on  ^e  T«ar^«t\A^  \\i«^ 

^so€i  swiWjr  under  t/ie  low  browed  archotTrtdtox'ftGtaXe. 
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CHAPTER  YHL — THE  GAOLEB'S  DAUGHTER. 

As  Yiviana  set  foot  on  thgse  fatal  stairs  which  so  many  have  trod,  and 
none  without  feeling  that  they  took  their  first  step  towards  the  scaffold, 
die  inyoliintarily  shrank  backward.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat; 
and  she  surrendered  her  hand  to  Topcliffe,  who  assisted  her  up  the 
steps.  Half-a-dozen  men-at-arms,  with  a  like  number  of  warders, 
beiffing  torches,  were  present;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  TopcUiSe 
should  deliyer  his  warrant  into  Sir  William  Waad's  own  hands,  he  com- 
mitted bis  prisoner  to  the  warders,  with  instructions  to  them  to  tsike 
her  to  the  guard-room  near  the  By-ward  Tower,  while  he  proceeded  to 
the  lieutenant's  lodgings. 

It  was  the  first  time  Yiviana  had  beheld  the  terrible  pile  in  which  she 
was  immured,  Hiough  she  was  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  and 
with  the  persecutions  which  many  of  the  professors  of  her  faitii  had 
endured  within  it  during  the  recent  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  as  the  light 
of  the  torches  flashed  upon  the  grey  walls  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
upon  the  adjoining  ramparts,  sii  the  dreadful  tales  she  had  heard 
rue^ed  to  her  recollection.  But  having  recovered  the  first  shock,  the 
succeeding  impressions  were  powerless  in  comparison,  and  she  accom- 
panied the  warders  to  the  guard-room  without  expressing  any  outward 
emotion.  Here  a  seat  was  offered  her,  and,  as  the  men  considerately 
wiHidrew,  she  was  able  to  pursue  her  reflections  unmolested.  They 
were  sad  enough,  and  it  required  all  her  firmness  to  support  her. 

When  considering  what  was  likely  to  befal  her  in  consequence  of 
her  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  Fawkes  and  his  companions,  she  had 
often  pictured  some  dreadful  situation  like  the  present;  but  the  reality 
fiir  exceeded  her  worst  anticipations.  She  had  deemed  herself  equal  to 
any  emergency;  but,  as  she  thought  upon  the  dark  menaces  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  she  felt  it  would  require  greater  fortitude  than  she  had 
hitherto  displayed  to  bear  her  through  her  trial.  Nor  were  her  me- 
ditations entirely  confined  to  herself.  While  trembling  for  the  pe- 
rilous situation  of  Guy  Fawkes,  she  reproached  herself  ^at  she  could 
not  requite,  even  in  thought,  the  passionate  devotion  of  Humphrey 
Chetham. 

"  What  matters  it  now,"  she  thought,  "that  I  cannot  love  him?  I 
shall'  soon  be  nothing  to  him,  or  to  any  one:  And  yet  I  feel  I  have 
done  him  wrong,  and  that  I  should  be  happier  if  I  cotdd  requite  his 
attachment.  But  the  die  is  cast.  It  is  too  late  to  repent  or  to  re- 
treat. My  heart  acquits  me  of  having  been  influenced  by  any  un- 
worthy motive,  and  I  will  strive  to  endure  the  keenest  pang  without  a 
murmur.'* 

Shortly  after  this,  Topcliffe  returned  with  Sir  William  Waad.  On 
their  entrance  Yiviana  arose,  and  the  lieutenant  eyed  her  with  some 
curiosity.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man;  tall,  stoutly  buUt,  and  having 
harsh  features,  stamped  with  an  expression  of  mingled  cunning  and 
ferocity.  His  eyes  had  a  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  look,  and  were  over- 
shadowed by  thick  and  scowling  brows.  Saluting  the  eai^XiN^  ni\\!ql 
affected  courtesj^  he  obserredf 

*'8o  you  refuse  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  tlie  pw^  ca^a»!Ki^ 
madam,  J  understand F  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  because  1  vo\M  Y^a^^  ^ 
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merit  of  wringing  the  truth  from  you.  Those  who  have  been  most 
stubborn  outside  these  walls  have  been  the  most  yielding  within 
them." 

"  That  will  not  be  my  case,"  replied  Viviana,  coldly. 

<<  We  shsdl  see,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  with  a  significant  glanc6  at 
Topcliffe. 

Ordering  her  to  fbUov  him,  he  then  proceeded  along  the  Ward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and,  passing  beneath  its  arched  gateway, 
ascended  the  steps  on  the  left,  and  led  her  to  his  lodgings.  Entering 
the  habitation,  he  mounted  to  the  upper  story,  and,  tracking  a  long  gal- 
lery, brought  her  to  a  small  circular  chamber  in  the  Bell  Tower.  Its 
sole  furniture  were  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  couch. 

"  Here  you  wiU  remain  for  the  present,"  observed  the  lieutenant, 
smiling  grimly,  and  placing  a  lamp  on  the  table.  *'It  will  depend 
upon  yourself  whether  your  accommodations  are  better  hereafter." 
With  this  he  quitted  the  cell  with  his  attendants,  and  barred  the  door 
outside.  Left  alone,  Viviana,  who  had  hitherto  restrained  her  anguish, 
suffered  it  to  find  vent  in  tears.  Never  had  she  felt  so  utterly  forlorn 
and  desolate.  All  before  her  was  threatening  and  terrible,  full  of 
dangers,  real  and  imaginary;  nor  could  she  look  back  upon  her  past 
career  without  something  like  remorse. 

**  Oh,  that  Heaven  would  take  me  to  itself!"  she  murmured,  clasping 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress,  **  for  I  feel  imequal  to  my  tnals. 
Oh,  that  I  had  perished  with  my  dear  father !  For  what  dreadful  fate 
am  I  reserved?— Torture! — ^I  will  bear  it,  if  I  can.  But  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  public  executioner— it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of!  Is 
there  no  way  to  escape  thatf* 

As  this  hideous  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  uttered  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  fioor.  When  she  recovers!  it 
was  daylight;  and,  weak  and  exhausted,  she  crept  to  the  couch,  and, 
throwing  herself  upon  it,  endeavoured  to  forget  her  misery  in  sleep. 
But,  as  is  usually  the  case  With  the  afflicted,  it  fled  her  eyelids,  and  she 
passed  several  hours  in  the  severest  mental  torture,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  cheering  thought. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened  by  an 
old  woman  with  a  morose  and  forbidding  countenance,  attended  by  a 
younger  female,  who  resembled  her  in  all  but  the  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures (her  look  was  gentle  and  compassionate),  and  who  appeared  to  be 
her  daughter.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  Viviana,  the  old  woman 
took  a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  other  provisions  from  a  basket  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  placed  them  on  the  table.  This  done,  she  was 
about  to  depart,  when  her  daughter,  who  had  glanced  uneasUy  at  the 
couch,  observed,  in  a  kindly  tone, 

"  Shall  we  not  inquire  whether  we  can  be  of  service  to  the  poor  young 
lady,  mother?" 

"Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  about  her,  Ruth?**  returned  the 
old  woman,  sharply.    "If  she  wants  anything,  she  has  a  tongue,  and 
can  speak.    If  she  desires  further  comforts,"  she  added,  in  a  significant 
^aae,   **  they  must  he  paid  for." 
/Ji£^^^^  ^o^iz/n^  hut  death,"  groaned  Yiv\Saia, 
'r^^  ^'^^  *^"^  ^«  <tring:>   t  believe,"  cried  "Rvit^  T>aa\sM\!^  \.^  \N\a 
ucu.     "Have  yon  no  cordial- water  about  you,  molXict^** 
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<(  Truly  hAVe  I/*  letttmed  the  old  woman;  <<and  I  havo  other  things 
besides*    But  I  must  be  paid  for  them." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  small,  square,  Dutch- 
shaped  bottle. 

"  Giro  it  me»^  cried  Buth^  snatching  it  from  her.  **  I  am  sure  the 
young  lady  will  pay  for  it.** 

c  You  are  Tery  kind,**  said  Yiriana,  faintly.  **  But  I  hltye  no  means 
of  doing  80." 

"  I  knew  it,**  cried  the  old  woman,  fiercely.  "I  knew  it.  Give  me 
back  the  flask,  Buth;  she  shall  not  taste  a  drop.  Do  you  not  hear  she 
has  iio  fiionej,  wench?    Give  it  me,  I  say.** 

"  Nay,  mother;  for  pity*s  sake,**  implored  Buth. 

"  Pity,  forsooth!'*  elcclaimed  the  old  woman,  derisively.  **  If  I,  and 
thy  Ait£er,  Jasper  Ipgreve,  had  any  such  foeling,  it  would  be  high 
time  for  him  to  give  up  his  post  of  gaoler  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
ftty  foir  a  poor  prisoner!  Thou,  a  gaoler's  daughter,  and  talk  so!  I 
am  ashamed  of  thee,  wench.  But  I  thought  this  was  a  rich  Catholic 
heiress,  and  had  powerM  and  wealthy  friends.** 

"Bo  ahe  is,**  replied  Buth;  ''and  though  she  may  have  no  money 
irith  her  now,  she  can  command  any  amount  she  pleases.  I  heard 
Master  TopclifTe  tell  young  Nicholas  Hardesty,  the  warder,  so.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Bir  WiUiam  BadclifTe,  of  Ordsall  Hall,  in 
Lancash&e,  and  sole  heiress  of  his  vast  estates.'* 

**  Is  this  so,  sweet  lady?'*  inquired  the  old  woman,  stepping  towards 
the  coilch.    "  Are  you  truly  Sir  William  Badclifle's  daughter?" 

"  I  am,**  replied  Viviana.  "But  I  have  said  I  require  nothing  from 
you.    lieave  me.** 

"  No — ^no,  dear  young  lady,**  rejoined  Dame  Ipgreve,  in  a  whining 
tone,  which  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to  Viviana  than  her  pre- 
vious harshness:  "  I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  state.  Baise  her  head, 
Buth,  while  I  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  cordial  down  her  throat.** 

"  I  will  not  taste  it,**  replied  Viviana,  putting  the  flask  aside. 

"  Ton  would  find  it  a  sovereign  restorative,"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve, 
with  a  mortified  look;  **  but  as  you  please.  I  will  not  urge  you  against 
your  inclination.  The  provisions  I  have  been  obliged  to  bring  you  are 
too  coarse  for  a  daintily-nurtured  maiden  like  you — ^but  you  shall  have 
others  presently." 

"  It  is  needless,"  rejoined  Viviana.    "  Pray  leave  me.** 

"Well,  well,  I  am  going,*'  rejoined  Dame  Ipgreve,  hesitating.  "  Do 
you  want  to  write  to  any  one?  I  can  find  means  of  conveying  a  letter 
secretly  out  of  the  Tower." 

"  AJiI"  exclaimed  Viviana,  raising  herself*  "  And  yet  no— no*— I  dare 
not  trust  you.'* 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  avaricious  did  woman — "  provided  you  pay 
me  well." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,*'  returned  Viviana.  "  But  I  have  not  strength  to 
write  now." 

"  You  must  not  give  way  thus — ^indeed  you  must  not,  dear  lady,*' 
BSid  Buth,  in  a  voice  of  great  kindness.  "It  will  not  h^  ««&  to  V^v^^ 
you.    Suffer  me  to  remain  with  yon." 

"  WJUinglr/' repUed  ViviajiA}  "most  willingly." 
'^Stajr  with  her,  then,  child,"  said  Dame  Tpgreve.    "  1  ytXW  ^o  wi^ 
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prepare  a  nourishing  broth  for  her.  Take  heed  and  make  a  shrewd 
bargain  with  her  for  thy  attendance,*'  she  added,  in  a  hasty  whisper,  as 
she  retired. 

Greatly  relieved  by  the  old  woman's  departure,  Viviana  turned  to 
Buth,  and  thanked  her  in  the  warmest  terms  for  her  kindness.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  convert  the  sympathy  which  these  two  young  per- 
sons evidently  felt  towards  each  other  into  affectionate  regiurd,  and  ^e 
gaoler's  daughter  assured  Yiviana  that  so  long  as  she  should  be  detained 
she  would  devote  herself  to  her.  By  this  time  the  old  woman  had 
returned  with  a  mess  of  hot  broth,  which  she  carried  with  an  air  of 
great  mystery  beneath  her  cloak.  Viviana  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
solicitations  of  Buth  to  taste  it,  and  found  herself  much  revived  in 
consequence.  Her  slight  meal  ended.  Dame  Ipgreve  departed,  with  a 
promise  to  return  in  the  evening  with  such  viandisi  as  she  could  manage 
to  introduce  unobserved,  and  with  a  flask  of  wine. 

"  You  will  need  it,  sweet  lady,  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  foe  my  husband 
tells  me  you  are  in  peril  of  the  torture.  Oh!  it  is  a  sad  thing  that 
such  as  you  should  be  so  cruelly  dealt  with!  But  we  will  ta^  a^  the 
care  of  you  we  can.  You  will  not  forget  to  requite  us.  You  must 
give  me  an  order  on  your  steward,  or  on  some  rich  Catholic  friend.  I 
am  half  a  Papist  myself— that  is,  I  like  one  religion  as  well  as  the 
other — and  I  like  those  best,  whatever  their  creed  may  be,  who  pay 
best,  liiat  is  my  maxim,  and  it  is  the  same  with  my  husband.  We 
do  all  we  can  to  scrape  together  a  penny  for  our  child." 

'^  !No  more  of  this,  good  mother,"  interrupted  Buth.  "  It  distresses 
the  lady.    I  will  take  care  she  wants  nothing." 

"  Bight,  child,  right,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve.  "Do  not  forget  what 
I  told  you,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper.    And  she  quitted  the  cell. 

Buth  remained  with  Viviana  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a 
great  consolation  to  the  latter  to  find  that  her  companion  was  of  the 
same  faith  as  herself,  having  been  converted  by  Father  Poole,  a  Bomish 
priest,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  during  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  whose  sufferings  and  constancy  for  his  religion  had 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  gaoler's  daughter.  As  soon  as 
Viviana  ascertained  this,  she  made  Buth,  so  far  as  she  thought  prudent, 
a  confidant  in  her  misfortunes,  and,  after  beguiling  some  hours  in  con- 
versation, they  both  knelt  down  and  offered  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Virgin.  Buth  then  departed,  promising  to  return  in  the  evening  with 
her  mother.  Soon  after  it  became  dark  Dame  Ipgreve  and  her  daughter 
reappeared,  the  former  carrying  a  lamp,  and  the  latter  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions. Buth's  countenance  was  so  troubled  that  Viviana  was  certain 
that  some  fresh  calamity  was  at  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  hastily  demanded. 

"  Make  your  meal  first,  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve. 
"Our  news  might  take  away  your  appetite,  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  your  supper,  whether  you  eat  it  or  not." 

"  You  alarm  me  greatly,"  cried  Viviana,  anxiously.  "  What  ill  news 
do  you  bring?" 

"I  wiU  not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  madam,"  said  Buth.    "You 
<^e  to  be  examined  to-night  by  the  fleutenant  and  certain  members  of 
tAe  privy  council,  and,  if  you  refuse  to  answer  ttieii  qji<&a\a!OT»,\\»joi'svi^ 
^  ««^^c?£/  wiiJ  be  put  to  the  torture," 
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^'Heaven  give  me  strength  to  endure  it!**  ejaculated  Vlyiana,  in  a 
despairing  tone. 

^  Eat,  madam,  eat,"  cried  Dame  Ipgreve,  pressing  the  viands  upon 
her.  *'  Tou  will  never  he  ahle  to  go  through  with  the  examination,  if 
joa  starve  yourself  in  this  way," 

"  Are  you  sure,"  inquired  Viviana,  appealing  to  Buth,  "  that  it  will 
take  place  so  soon?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  Buth.  '<  My  father  has  orders  to  attend  the 
lieutenant  at  midnight." 

*'  Let  me  advise  you  to  conceal  nothing,"  insinuated  the  old  woman. 
**  They  are  determined  to  wring  the  truth  from  you — and  they  will 
dosa" 

"You  are  mistaken,  good  woman,**  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  "  I  will 
die  before  I  utter  a  word." 

**  You  think  so  now,"  returned  Dame  Ipgreve,  maliciously;  "  hut  the 
fight  of  the. rack  and  the  thumbscrews  will  alter  your  tone.  At  all 
events,  support  nature.** 

"No,**  replied  Viviana;  "as  I  do  not  desire  to  live,  I  will  use  no 
effort  to  sustain  myself.    They  may  kill  me  if  they  please." 

"Misfortune  has  turned  her  brain,"  muttered  the  old  woman.  "I 
must  take  care  and  secure  my  dues.  Well,  madam,  if  you  will  not  eat 
the  supper  I  have  provided,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  must  find  some  one 
who  will.  You  must  pay  for  it  all  the  same.  My  husband,  Jasper 
Ipgreve,  will  be  present  at  your  interrogation,  and  I  am  sure,  for  my 
sake,  he  will  use  you  as  lightly  as  he  can.  Come,  liuth,  you  must  not 
remain  here  longer." 

"  Oh,  let  her  stay  with  me,'*  implored  Viviana.  "  I  will  make  it  well 
worth  your  ^v^hile  to  grant  me  the  indulgence.'* 

"  What  will  you  give?'*  cried  the  old  woman,  eagerly.  "  But  no — 
no — 1  dare  not  leave  her.  The  lieutenant  may  visit  you,  and  find  her, 
and  then  I  should  lose  my  place.  Come  along,  Euth.  She  shall  attend 
you  after  the  interrogation,  madam.    I  shall  be  there  myself." 

"  Farewell,  madam,"  sobbed  Euth,  who  was  almost  drowned  in  tears. 
"Heaven  grant  you  constancy  to  endure  your  trial!" 

"  Be  ruled  by  me,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Speak  out,  and  secure 
your  own  safety." 

She  would  have  continued  in  the  same  strain,  but  Euth  dragged  her 
away,  and,  casting  a  commiserating  glance  at  Viviana,  she  closed  the 
door.  The  dreadful  interval  between  their  departure  and  midnight  was 
passed  by  Viviana  in  fervent  prayer.  As  she  heard  through  the  barred 
embrasure  of  her  dungeon  the  deep  strokes  of  the  clock  toll  out  the 
hour  of  twelve,  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  gaunt  personage,  habited  in 
a  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle, 
entered  the  cell. 

"You  are  Jasper  Ipgreve?'*  said  Viviana,  rising. 

"  Eight,'*  replied  the  gaoler.  "  I  am  come  to  take  you  before  the 
lieutenant  and  the  counciL    Are  you  ready  ?** 

Viviana  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ipgreve,  quitting  the  cell,  out- 
side which  two  other  oAcials  in  sable  habiliments,  were  stationed^  led 
the  way  down  a  short  spiral  staircaaCf  which  brought  them  to  %.Ti«uTtwi 
rsa/ied  passage.    Pursuing  it  for  some  time,  the  gaolet  Y^a\te^\ifei'at^  ^ 
strong  door,  cased  with  iron,  and,  opening  it,  admitted  t\ve  eo^tV^^mV 
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a  square  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  wajs  supported  by  a  heavy  stone 
pillar,  while  its  walls  were  garnished  with  implements  of  torture.  At 
a  table  on  the  left  sat  the  lieutenant  and  three  other  grave-looking 
personages.  Across  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  a  thick  black  cur- 
tain was  stretched,  hiding  a  deep  recess;  and  behind  it,  as  was  evident 
from  the  glimmer  that  escaped  from  its  folds,  there  was  a  light.  Cer- 
tain indistinct  but  ominous  sounds,  issuing  from  the  recess,  proved  that 
there  were  persons  within  it,  and  Yiviana's  quaking  heart  told  her 
what  was  the  nature  of  their  proceedings. 

She  had  ample  time  to  survey  this  dismal  apartment  and  its  occu- 
pants, for  several  minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  addressed  to  her 
by  her  interrogators,  who  continued  to  confer  together  in  an  under 
tone,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  presence.  During  this  pause,  broken 
only  by  the  ominous  sounds  before  mentioned,  Yiviana  scanned  the 
countenances  of  the  group  at  the  table,  in  the  hope  of  discerning  in 
them  some  glimpses  of  compassion;  but  they  were  inscrutable  and 
inexorable,  and  sc^ccly  less  dreadful  to  look  upon  than  the  hideous 
implements  on  the  walls. 

Yiviana  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her,  that  she 
might  escape  from  them. .  Anything  was  better  than  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  such  men.  At  certain  times,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the 
most  awful  moments,  a  double  current  of  thought  will  flow  through 
the  brain,  and  at  this  frightful  juncture  it  was  so  with  Yiviana.  While 
shuddering  at  all  she  saw  around  her,  nay,  dwelling  upon  it,  another 
and  distinct  train  of  thought  led  her  back  to  former  scenes  of  happi- 
ness, when  she  was  undisturbed  by  any  but  remote  apprehensions  of 
danger.  She  thought  of  her  tranquil  residence  at  OrdsaU — of  the 
flowers  she  had  tended  in  the  garden — of  her  father,  and  of  his  affec- 
tion for  her — of  Humphrey  Chetham,  and  of  her  early  and  scarce- 
acknowledged  attachment  to  him — and  of  his  generosity  and  devotion, 
and  how  she  had  requited  it.  And  then,  like  a  sullen  cloud  darkening 
the  fair  prospect,  arose  the  figure  of  Guy  Fawkes — the  sombre  en- 
thusiast—who had  unwittingly  exercised  such  a  baneful  influence  upon 
her  fortunes. 

"  Had  he  not  crossed  my  path,"  she  mentally  ejaculated,  "  I  might 
have  been  happy — might  have  loved  Humphrey  Chetham— might, 
perhaps,  have  wedded  him!" 

These  reflections  were  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  lieutenant,  who,  in 
a  stern  tone,  commenced  his  interrogations.  As  upon  her  previous  ex- 
amination, Yiviana  observed  the  utmost  caution,  and  either  refused  to 
sx>eak,  or  answered  such  questions  only  as  affected  herself  At  first, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  trembled  violently,  and  her  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  But  after  a  while  she  recovered  her  courage, 
and  regarded  the  lieutenant  vrith  a  look  as  determined  as  his  own. 

"  It  is  useless  to  urge  me  further,"  she  concluded.  "  I  have  said  all 
I  will  say." 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  my  lords,"  observed  Sir  William  Waad  to  the 
others,  "  to  prolong  the  examination?" 

-HJs  companions  repUed  in  the  negative,  and  the  one  nearest  him 
remarked,^  ''la  she  aware  what  will  follow?" 
'ated'^'  "'^P^^  Fiv/ana,  resolutely*,  **  and  1  wu.  tio\»  Vi  \»  '\sv^\s!2l- 
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Sir  WHliam  Waad  then  made  a  sign  to  Ipgreye,  who  immediately 
stepped  forward  and  seized  her  arm.  "You  will  be  t^en  to  that 
recess,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  where  the  question  will  be  put  to  you. 
But  as  we  shall  remain  here,  you  have  only  to  utter  a  cry  if  you  are 
willing  to  avow  the  truth,  and  the  torture  shall  be  stayed.  And  it  is 
oar  merciful  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case." 

Summoning  up  all  her  resolution,  and  walking  with  a  firm  footstep, 
Yiyiana  passed  with  Ipgreve  behind  the  curtain.  She  there  beheld 
two  men  and  a  woman — the  latter  was  the  gaoler's  wife,  who  instantly 
adranced  to  her,  and  besought  her  to  confess. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,  if  you  refuse,'*  she  urged;  "not  all  your 
wealth  can  save  you." 

"Mind  your  own  business,  dame,"  interposed  Ipgreye,  angrily, 
"  and  assist  her  to  unrobe."  Saying  this,  he  stepped  aside  wi^  the  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  the  chlrurgeon,  and  tlie  other  the  tormentor, 
while  Dame  Ipgreye  helped  to  take  off  Vlviana's  gown.  She  then  tied 
a  scarf  oyer  her  shoulders,  and  informed  her  husband  she  was  ready. 

The  recess  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  wide.  It  was  crossed 
near  the  roof,  which  was  arched  and  vaulted,  by  a  heavy  beam,  with 
pulleys  and  ropes  at  either  extremity.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the 
unfixrtunate  captive's  attention  was  a  couple  of  iron  gauntlets  attached 
to  it,  about  a  yard  apart.  Upon  the  ground  under  the  beam,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  that  part  of  it  where  the  gauntlets  were  fixed,  were 
laid  three  pieces  of  wood  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  piled  upon 
one  another. 

"  What  must  I  do?"  inquired  Viviana,  in  a  hollow  voice,  but  with 
unaltered  resolution,  of  the  old  woman. 

"  Step  upon  those  pieces  of  wood,"  replied  Dame  Ipgreve,  leading 
her  towards  them.  Viviana  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  set  foot 
upon  the  pile,  the  tormentor  placed  a  joint-stool  beside  her,  and, 
mounting  it,  desired  her  to  place  her  right  hand  in  one  of  the  gaunt- 
lets. She  did  so,  and  the  tormentor  then  turned  a  screw,  which  com- 
pressed the  iron  glove  so  tightly  as  to  give  her  excruciating  pain.  He 
then  got  down,  and  Ipgreve  demanded  tf  he  should  proceed. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  but,  notwithstanding  her  agony,  Viviana 
made  no  answer.  The  tormentor  then  placed  the  stool  on  the  lefb 
side,  and  fastened  the  hand  which  was  still  at  liberty  within  the  other 
gauntlet.  The  torture  was  dreadful,  and  the  fingers  appeared  crushed 
by  the  pressure.  StiU  Viviana  uttered  no  cry.  After  another  short 
pause,  Ipgreve  said,  "  You  had  better  let  us  stop  here.  This  is  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  what  is  to  come." 

No  answer  being  returned,  the  tormentor  took  a  mallet  and  struck 
one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  from  under  Viviana's  feet.    The  shock  was 
dreadful,  and  seemed  to  dislocate  her  wrists,  while  the  pressure  on  the 
hands  was  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree,    liie  poor  soifferer,  who  was 
resting  on  the  points  of  her  feet,  felt  that  the  removal  of  the  next  piece 
of  wood  would  occasion  almost  intolerable  torture.     Her  constancy, 
however,  did  not  desert  her,  and,  after  the  question  had  been  repeated 
by  Ipgreve,  the  second  block  was  struck  away.     S^ie  "was  nwr  «vMEk- 
pended  bjr  ber  bands,  and  the  pain  was  so  exquisHe,  tla».\i  "aaX»\a^  %«:s^ 
w^,  and,  uttering  a  piercing  acream,  she  fainted. 
On  recovering,  she  found  herself  stretched  upon  a  maetaU^  ^fi«5^ 
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with  Buth  watching  beside  her.  A  glance  round  the  chamber,  which 
was  of  solid  stone  masonry,  with  a  deep  embrasure  on  one  side,  con- 
vinced her  that  she  had  been  removed  to  some  other  prison. 

"  Where  am  I?"  she  asked,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"In  the  Well  Tower,  madam,**  replied  Ruth;  "one  of  the  fortifica- 
tions near  the  moat,  and  now  used  as  a  prison-lodging.  My  father 
dwells  within  it,  and  you  are  under  his  custody.'* 

"  Your  father  r*  cried  Viviana,  shuddering  as  she  recalled  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  recently  undergone.    "  Will  he  torture  me  again  ?'* 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,  dear  lady,"  replied  Buth.  "But  hush! 
here  comes  my  mother.    Not  a  word  before  her.'* 

As  Buth  spoke.  Dame  Ipgreve,  who  had  been  lingering  at  the  door, 
entered  the  room.  She  affected  the  greatest  solicitude  for  Viviana, — 
felt  her  pulse, — ^looked  at  the  bandages  fastened  round  her  swollen  and 
crippled  fingers, — and  concluded  by  counselling  her  not  to  persist  in 
refusing  to  speak. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  tortures  are  in  store  for  you,**  she  said,  "  if 
you  continue  thus  obstinate.  But  they  will  be  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  what  you  endured  last  night.** 

"When  will  my  next  interrogation  take  place?**  inquired  Viviana. 

"  A  week  hence,  it  may  be — or  it  may  be  sooner,"  returned  the  old 
woman.  "  It  depends  upon  the  state  you  are  in — and  somewhat  upon 
the  fees  you  give  my  husband,  for  he  has  a  voice  with  the  lieutenant.'* 

"  I  would  give  him  all  I  possess,  if  he  could  save  me  from  further 
torture,**  cried  Viviana. 

"Alas!  alas!*'  replied  Dame  Ipgreve,  "you  ask  more  than  can  be 
done.  He  would  save  you  if  he  could;  but  you  wiU  not  let  him.  How- 
ever, we  will  do  all  we  can  to  mitigate  your  sufferings — all  we  can,  pro- 
vided you  pay  us.  Stay  with  her  child,"  she  added,  with  a  significant 
gesture  to  her  daughter,  as  she  quitted  the  room, — "  stay  with  her." 

"  My  heart  ble^s  for  you,  madam,**  said  Buth,  in  accents  of  the 
deepest  commiseration,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  You  may  depend 
upon  my  fidelity.  K I  can  contrive  your  escape,  I  will— at  any  risk  to 
myself.** 

"  On  no  account,*'  replied  Viviana.  "  Do  not  concern  yourself  about 
me  more.  My  earthly  sufferings,  I  feel,  will  have  terminated  before 
further  cruelty  can  be  practised  upon  me." 

"Oh!  say  not  so,  naadam,"  returned  Buth.  "I  hope — nay,  lam 
sure — ^you  will  live  long  and  happily.'* 

Viviana  shook  hei»  head,  and  Buth,  finding  her  very  feeble,  thought 
it  better  not  to  continue  the  conversation.  She  accordingly  applied 
such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  and,  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
sufferer  closed  as  if  in  slumber,  glided  noiselessly  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  left  her. 

In  this  way  a  week  passed.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 

chirurgeon  pronounced  her  in  so  precarious  a  state,  that,  if  the  torture 

were  repeated,  he  would  not  answer  for  her  life.    The  interrogation, 

therefore,  was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  during  which  the  chirurgeon 

constantJjr  visited  her,  an^  by  his  care  and  the  restoratives  she  was 
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'*  You  are  now  so  far  recovered,  madam,  as  to  be  able  to  make  an 
attempt  to  escape.  I  have  devised  a  plan,  which  I  will  commmiicate 
to  you  to-morrow.  It  must  not  be  delayed,  or  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  second  and  more  dreadful  examination." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  it  if  you  are  exposed  to  risk,"  replied  Yiviana. 

''Heed  me  not,"  returned  Euth.  ''One  of  your  friends  has  found 
out  your  place  of  confinement,  and  has  spoken  to  me  about  you." 

"  What  Mend?"  exclaimed  Viviana,  starting.    **  Guy  Fawkes? — ^I 

mean "    And  she  hesitated,  wliile  her  pale  cheeks  were  sufEhsed 

with  blushes. 

"He  is  named  Humphrey  Chetham,"  returned Buth.  "Like my- 
self he  would  risk  his  life  to  preserve  you." 

"  Tell  him  he  must  not  do  so,"  cried  Viviana,  eagerly,  '*  He  has 
done  enough — too  much  for  me,  already.  I  will  not  expose  him  to 
fmrtber  hazard.  Tell  him  so,  and  entreat  him  to  abaj^on  the  at- 
tempt." 

*'But  I  shall  not  see  him,  dear  lady,"  replied  Euth.  "Besides,  if  I 
read  him  rightly,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  selfish  con- 
sideration." 

"  You  are  right,  he  is  not,"  groaned  Viviana.  "  But  this  only  adds 
to  my  affliction.  Oh!  if  you  should  see  him,  dear  Euth,  try  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  madam,"  replied  the  gaoler's  daughter.  "  But  I 
am  well  assured  it  will  be  of  no  avail." 

After  some  further  conversation,  Euth  retired,  and  Viviana  was 
left  alone  for  the  night.  Except  the  slumber  procured  by  soporific 
potions,  she  had  known  no  repose  since  she  had  been  confined  within 
the  Tower;  and  this  night  she  felt  more  than  usually  restless.  After 
ineffectually  endeavouring  to  compose  herself,  she  arose,  and,  hastily 
robing  herself— a  task  she  performed  with  no  little  difficulty,  her  fingers 
being  almost  useless — continued  to  pace  her  narrow  chamber. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  one  side  of  the  cell  there  was  a  deep 
embrasure.  It  was  terminated  by  a  narrow  and  strongly  grated  loop- 
hole, looking  upon  the  moat.  Pausing  before  it,  Viviana  gazed  forth. 
The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  not  even  a  solitary  star  could  be 
discerned ;  but  as  she  had  no  light  in  her  chamber,  the  gloom  outside 
was  less  profound  than  that  within. 

While  standing  thus,  buried  in  thought,  and  longing  for  daybreak, 
Viviana  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  some  one  swimming 
across  the  moat.  Thinking  she  might  be  deceived,  she  listened  more 
intently,  and,  as  the  sound  continued,  she  felt  sure  she  was  right  in  her 
conjecture.  All  at  once  the  thought  of  Humphrey  Chetham  flashed 
upon  her,  and  she  had  no  doubt  it  must  be  him.  Nor  was  she  wrong, 
llie  next  moment  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  some  one  clambering  up  the 
wall;  a  hand  grasped  the  bars  of  the  loophole,  which  was  only  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water;  and  a  low  voice,  which  she  in- 
stantly recognised,  pronounced  her  name. 

"Is  it  Humphrey  Chetham?"  she  asked,  advancing  as  near  as  she 
could  to  the  loophole. 

"It  is,"  was  the  reply.    "Do  not  despair.    I  mil  aMiOtK^^'!ja«3t 
liberation.    1  have  passed  three  days  within  the  Tower,  mA  ^xfii^ 
ascertained  your  place  of  confinement  a  few  hoUTB  ago.    1  \saH^  ^*« 
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trived  a  plan  for  your  escape  with  the  gaoler's  daughter,  which  she  will 
make  known  to  you  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  devotion,"  replied  Viviana, 
in  accents  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  '^  But  I  implore  you  to  leave  me 
to  my  fate.  I  am  wretched  enough  now,  Heaven  knows!  hut  if  aught 
should  happen  to  you,  I  shall  he  infinitely  more  so.  If  I  possess  any 
power  over  you — ^and  that  I  do  so  I  well  know— I  entreat,  nay,  I  com- 
mand you  to  desist  from  this  attempt." 

"  I  have  never  yet  disoheyed  you,  Viviana,"  replied  the  young  mer- 
chant, passionately — '*  nor  will  I  do  so  now.  But  if  you  hid  me  ahan- 
don  you,  I  will  plunge  into  this  moat,  never  to  rise  again." 

His  manner,  notwithstanding  the  low  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  was  so 
determined,  that  Viviana  felt  certain  he  would  carry  his  threat  into 
execution;  she  therefore  rejoined  in  a  moumM  tone, 

'^  Well,  he  it  as  you  will.  It  is  in  vain  to  resist  our  fate.  I  am 
destined  to  hring  misfortune  to  you." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Chetham.  "  If  I  can  save  you,  I  would  rather  die 
than  Uve.  The  gaoler's  daughter  will  explain  her  plan  to  you  to-mor- 
row. Promise  me  to  accede  to  it."  Viviana  reluctantly  assented.  "  I 
shall  quit  the  Tower  at  daybreak,"  pursued  Chetham;  "  and  when  you 
are  once  out  of  it,  hasten  to  the  stairs  beyond  the  wharf  at  Petty  Wales. 
I  will  be  there  irith  a  boat.    Farewell  I" 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  himself  drop  into  the  water,  but,  his  foot  slipping, 
the  plunge  was  louder  than  he  intended,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  sentinel  on  the  ramparts,  who  immediately  called  out  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer,  discharged  his  caliver 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Viviana,  who  heard  the  challenge  and 
the  shot,  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  the  next  moment  Ipgreve  and  his 
wife  appeared.  The  gaoler  glanced  suspiciously  round  the  room;  but 
after  satisfying  himself  that  all  was  right,  and  putting  some  questions 
to  the  captive  which  she  refused  to  answer,  he  departed  wi^h  his  wife, 
and  carefully  barred  the  door.  u 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  greater  misery  than  Viviana  endured  the 
whole  of  the  night.  The  uncertainty  in  which  she  was  kept  as  to 
Chetham's  &te  was  almost  insupportable,  and  the  bodily  pain  she  had 
tecttitly  endtured  appeased  light  when  compared  with  her  present 
mental  torture.  Day  at  len^  dawned;  but  it  brought  with  it  no 
Buth.  Instead  of  this  faithful  friend,  Dame  Ipgreve  entered  the 
chamber  with  the  morning  meal,  and  her  looks  were  so  morose  and  dis- 
trustful that  Viviana  feared  she  must  have  discovered  her  daughter's 
design.  She  did  not,  however,  venture  to  make  a  remark,  but  suffered 
the  old  woman  to  depart  in  silence. 

Giving  up  all  for  lost,  and  concluding  that  Humphrey  Chetham  had 
either  perished,  or  was,  like  herself,  a  prisoner,  Viviana  bitterly  bewailed 
I  his  fate,  and  reproached  herself  with  being  unintentionally  the  cause  of 
^  it.  Later  in  the  day  Buth  entered  the  ceU.  To  Viviana's  eager  in- 
quiries she  replied  that  Humphrey  Chetham  had  escaped.  Owing  to 
the  darkness,  the  sentinel  had  missed  his  aim,  and  although  the  most 
r  TJsrorous  search  was  instituted  throughout  the  fortress,  he  had  contrived 
to  elude  observation. 
&w^^  ^^JaniM  "  parsued  Buth,  "  must  be  made  tJbai  e^«aca%.  'IVja 
^^apeaant  has  informed  my  father  that  you  wee  to\)em\^rKjg;Bte^^\ 
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midnigjit,  the  cfairorgeon  having  declared  that  jroti  are  sufficiently  re- 
cover^ to  undergo  the  torture  (if  needful)  a  second  time.  Now  listen 
to  me.  The  occurrence  of  last  night  has  made  my  mother  suspicious, 
and  she  watches  my  proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye.  She  is  at  this 
moment  with  a  female  prisoner  in  the  Beisiuchamp  Tower,  or  I  should 
not  be  able  to  visit  you.  She  has  consented,  however,  to  let  me  bring 
in  your  supper.  You  must  then  change  dresses  with  me.  Being  about 
my  height,  you  may  easily  pass  for  me,  and  I  will  take  care  there  is  no 
li^t  below,  so  that  your  features  will  not  be  distinguished.'' 

Viviana  would  have  checked  her,  but  the  other  would  not  be  inter- 
mpted. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,"  she  continued,  "  you  must  lock  the 
door  upon  me.  You  must  then  descend  the  short  flight  of  steps  before 
you,  and  pass  as  quickly  as  you  can  through  the  room  where  you  will 
see  my  father  and  mother.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the  door,  turn 
to  the  left,  and  go  straight  forward  to  the  By-ward  Tower.  Show  this 
pass  to  the  warders.  It  is  made  out  in  my  name,  and  they  will  su£fer 
you  to  go  forth.  Do  the  same  with  the  warders  at  the  next  gate — the 
Middle  Tower — and  again  at  the  Bulwark  G^te.  That  passed,  you  are 
free." 

**  And  what  will  become  of  you?"  asked  Viviana,  with  a  bewildered 
look. 

«  Never  mind  me,"  rejoined  Buth;  '^  I  shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
if  I  save  you.    And  now,  fistrewell.    Be  ready  at  the  time  appointed." 

**  I  cannot  consent,"  returned  Yiviana. 

*'  You  have  no  choice,"  replied  Buth,  breaking  firom  her,  and  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

Time,  as  it  ever  does,  when  expectation  is  on  the  rack,  appeared 
to  pass  with  imusual  slowness.  But  as  the  hour  at  length  drew  near, 
Viviana  wished  it  further  off.  It  was  with  the  utmost  trepidation 
that  she  heaid  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  beheld  Buth  enter  the  cell 
with  the  evening  meal. 

Closing  the  door,  and  setting  down  the  provisions,  the  gaoler's  daugh- 
ter hastily  divested  herself  of  her  dress,  which  was  of  brown  serge,  as 
well  as  of  her  coif  and  kerchief,  while  Viviana  imitated  her  example. 
Without  pausing  to  attire  herself  in  the  other's  garments,  Buth  then 
assisted  Viviana  to  put  on  the  dress  she  had  just  laid  aside,  and 
ammged  her  hair  and  the  head-gear  so  skilfully  that  the  disguise  was 
complete. 

HastUy  whispering  some  further  instructions  to  her,  and  explaining 
certain  peculiarities  in  her  gait  and  deportment,  she  then  pressed  her 
to  her  bosom,  and  led  her  to  the  door.  Viviana  would  have  remon- 
strated, but  Buth  pushed  her  through  it  and  closed  it. 

There  was  now  no  help,  so  Viviana,  though  with  great  pain  to  her- 
self, contrived  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  Descending  the  steps,  she 
found  herself  in  a  small  circular  chamber,  in  which  Ipgreve  and  his 
wife  were  seated  at  a  table,  discussing  their  evening  meal.  The  sole 
light  was  afforded  by  a  few  dying  embers  on  the  hearth. 

^  What !  has  she  done  aheady?"   demanded  the  old  ^om%.iv^  ^A 
YiYjauB  appeared.    '^Whjrhast  thou  not  brought  tTive  i^\W  m^^^^^ 
Jfabe  baa  not  eaten  it  all,  and  those  cakes,  which  Master  rW0aHX^,>3QS 
cbirurgeon,  ordered  her?    Go  and  fetch  tlicm  dliecUy.    "tVwc^  ^'i 
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finish  our  repast  daintily;  and  there  are  other  matters  too,  which  I 
dare  say  she  has  not  touched.  She  will  pay  for  them,  and  that  will 
make  them  the  sweeter.  Go  back,  I  say.  What  dost  thoa  stand  there 
for,  as  if  thou  wert  thunderstruck?    Dost  hear  me  or  not?" 

"  Let  the  wench  alone,  dame,"  growled  Ipgreve.  **  You  frighten 
her." 

"  So  I  mean  to  do,*' replied  the  old  woman;  "she  deserves  to  be 
frightened.  Hark  thee,  girl,  we  must  get  an  order  from  her  on  some 
wealthy  Catholic  family  without  delay,  for  I  don't  think  she  will  stand 
the  trial  to-night." 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Ipgreve,  "  especially  as  she  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
rack." 

"  She  has  a  chain  of  gold  round  her  throat  I  have  observed,"  said 
the  old  woman ;  **  we  must  get  that." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Viviana,  in  a  low  tone,  and  imitating,  as  well  as 
she  could,  the  accents  of  Ruth.    "  Here  it  is." 

"  Did  she  give  it  thee?"  cried  the  old  woman,  getting  up,  and 
grasping  Viviana*s  lacerated  fingers  with  such  force,  that  she  had 
diflSculty  in  repressing  a  scream.    "  Did  she  give  it  thee,  I  say?" 

"  She  gave  it  me  for  you,"  gasped  Viviana.    "  Take  it." 

While  the  old  woman  held  the  chain  to  the  fire,  and  called  to  her 
husband  to  light  a  lamp,  that  she  might  feast  her  greedy  eyes  upon  it, 
Viviana  fiew  to  the  door. 

Just  as  she  reached  it,  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Ipgreve  arrested  her. 

"  Come  back !"  cried  the  dame.  "  Whither  art  thou  going  at  this 
time  of  night?    I  will  not  have  thee  stir  forth.    Come  back,  I  say." 

"  Pshaw!  let  her  go,"  interposed  Ipgreve.  "  I  dare  say  she  hath  an 
appointment  on  the  Green  with  young  Nicholas  Hardesty,  the  warder. 
Go,  wench.    Be  careful  of  thyself,  and  return  within  the  hour." 

"  If  she  does  not,  she  will  rue  it,"  added  the  dame.  "  Go,  then,  and 
I  will  see  the  prisoner." 

Viviana  required  no  further  permission.  Starting  off;  as  she  had 
been  directed,  on  the  left,  she  ran  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her; 
and,  passing  between  two  arched  gateways,  soon  reached  the  By-ward 
Tower.  Sliowing  the  pass  to  the  warder,  he  chucked  her  under  the 
chin,  and,  drawing  an  immense  bolt,  opened  the  vricket,  and  gallantly 
helped  her  to  pass  through  it.  The  like  good  success  attended  her  at 
the  Middle  Tower  and  at  the  Bulwark  Gate.  Scarcely  able  to  credit 
her  senses,  and  doubting  whether  she  was  indeed  free,  she  hurried  on 
till  she  came  to  the  opening  leading  to  the  stairs  at  Petty  Wales.  As 
she  hesitated,  imcertain  what  to  do,  a  man  advanced  towards  and  ad- 
dressed her  by  name.  It  was  Humphrey  Chetham.  Overcome  by 
emotion,  Viviana  sank  into  his  arms,  and  in  another  moment  she  was 
placed  in  a  wherry,  which  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  towards  West- 
minster, 


CHAPTER  IX. — THE   COUNTERPLOT. 


STAsTLEn,  but  not.  dismayed — ^for  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage— by 
/^^  sudden  Address  and  appearance  of  Guy  Pawkea,  lioxd  Mounteagle 
"^^tantljr  sprang-  to  bis  feet,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  \)\xt\v\m«fc\S.  VcvVi «. 
'^^i^re  of  defence.  »        »  o 
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**  Toa  have  betrayed  me,"  he  cried,  seizing  Tresham  with  his  left 
hand ;  «  but  if  I  fall,  you  shall  fall  with  me,** 

"You  have  betrayed  yourself  my  lord,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes;  "or, 
rather.  Heaven  has  placed  you  in  our  hands  as  an  instrument  for  the 
liberation  of  Yiviana  Kadcliffe.  You  must  take  an  oath  of  secrecy — a 
binding  oath — such  as,  being  a  good  Catholic,  you  cannot  break — ^not 
to  divulge  what  has  come  to  your  knowledge.  Nay,  you  must  join  me 
and  my  confederates,  or  you  quit  not  this  spot  with  life." 

"  I  refuse  your  terms,"  replied  Mounteagle,  resolutely.  "  I  will  never 
conspire  against  the  monardi  to  whom  I  have  sworn  allegiance.  I  will 
not  join  you.  I  will  not  aid  you  in  procuring  Viviana  Baddiffe's 
release.  Nor  will  I  take  the  oath  you  propose.  On  the  contrary,  I 
arrest  you  as  a  traitor,  and  I  command  you,  Tresham,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  assist  me  in  his  capture." 

But  suddenly  extricating  himself  from  the  grasp  imposed  upon  him, 
and  placing  Guy  Fawkes  bBtween  him  and  the  earl,  Tresham  rejoined, 
^  It  is  time  to  tiurow  off  the  mask,  my  good  lord  and  brother.  I  can 
render  you  no  assistance.  I  am  sworn  to  this  league,  and  must  support 
it.  XJidess  you  assent  to  the  conditions  proposed — and  which  for  your 
own  sa^e  I  would  counsel  you  to  do — I  must,  despite  our  near  relation- 
ship, take  part  against  you, — even,"  he  added,  significantly,  "if  your 
destruction  should  be  resolved  upon." 

"  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly,  as  you  shall  find,"  replied  Mounteagle. 
"  And  but  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  lady,  your  sister,  I  would  stab  you 
where  you  stand." 

"  Your  lordship  will  find  resistance  in  vain,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes, 
keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  him.  "  We  seek  not  your  life,  but 
your  co-operation.    You  are  a  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner !"  echoed  Mounteagle,  derisively.  "  You  have  not  secured 
me  yet." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  but  his  departure  was 
checked  by  Bates,  who  presented  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  At  the  same  moment  Catesby  and 
Keyes  issued  from  the  closet,  while  Garnet  and  the  other  conspirators 
likewise  emerged  from  their  hiding-places.  Hearing  the  noise  behind 
him.  Lord  Mounteagle  turned,  and,  beholding  the  group,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  rage. 

•*  I  am  fairly  entrapped,"  he  said,  sheathing  his  sword,  and  advancing 
towards  them.    "  Fool  that  I  was  to  venture  hither!" 

"  These  regrets  are  too  late,  my  lord,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  came 
hither  of  your  own  accord;  but  being  here,  nothing,  except  compliance 
with  our  demands,  can  ensure  your  departure." 

"Yes,  one  thing  else,"  thought  Mounteagle— -" cunning.     It  shall 
go  hard  if  I  cannot  outwit  you.    Tresham  will  act  with  me.    I  know 
his  treacherous  nature  too  well  to  doubt  which  way  he  will  incline. 
Interest,  as  well  as  relationship,  binds  him  to  me.    He  will  acquaint 
me  with  their  plans.    I  need  not,  therefore,  compromise  myself  by 
joining  them.    If  I  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  it  will  suflSce — and  I  will 
find  means  of  eluding  the  obligation.     I  may  thus  mak^  xcl^  crvrn 
bai^^ais  with  Salisbnrjr,    But  I  must  proceed  cautiouBly  \  V)0  «vit^^k!32a.^ 
compliance  might  awaken  their  suspicions." 
"Afjr lord/' said  Catesby,  who  bad  watched  his  countenaXLCfeTiSCP 
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and  distrusted  its  expression,  "  we  must  have  no  double  dealing.    Any 
attempt  to  play  us  Mse  will  prove  fetal  to  you." 

"  I  have  not  yet  consented  to  your  terms,  Mr.  Catesby,**  returned 
Mounteagle,  '*  and  I  demand  a  few  moments'  reflection  before  I  do  so." 

"What  say  you,  gentlemen?**  said  Catesby.  "Do  you  agree  to  his 
lordship's  request?" 

There  was  a  general  answer  in  the  afSrmative. 

"I  would  also  confer  for  a  moment  alone  with  my  brother  Tresham," 
said  Mounteagle. 

"  That  cannot  be,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Garnet,  peremptorily.  "  And 
take  heed  you  meditate  no  treachery  towards  us,  or  you  will  destroy 
yourself  here  and  hereafter." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  with  him,  father,"  observed  Tresham. 
"  Let  him  declare  what  he  has  to  say  before  you  alL" 

Mounteagle  looked  hard  at  him,  but  he  made  no  remark. 

"  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  trust  him,"  observed  Keyes.  "  It 
is  plain  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  us.  And  if  the  oath  is  proposed  to 
him,  he  may  take  it  with  some  mental  reservation." 

"  /  wDl  guard  against  that,"  replied  Garnet. 

"  If  I  take  the  oath,  I  will  keep  it,  father,**  rejoined  Mounteagle. 
"  But  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"  You  must  do  so,  then,  quickly,  my  lord,'*  returned  Catesby.  "  You 
shall  have  five  minutes  for  reflection.  But  first  you  must  deliver  up 
your  sword.** 

The  earl  started. 

"  We  mean  you  no  treachery,  my  lord,"  observed  Keyes,  "  and  expect 
to  be  dealt  with  equal  fairness.** 

Surrendering  his  sword  to  Catesby,  Mounteagle  then  walked  to  the 
ftaher  end  of  the  room,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  back  to 
the  conspirators,  appeared  buried  in  thought. 

"  Take  Tresham  aside,"  whispered  Catesby  to  Wright.  "  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  overhear  our  conference.  Watch  him  narrowly,  and  see 
that  no  sigfnal  passes  between  him  and  Lord  Mounteagle.** 

Wright  obeyed;  and  the  others,  gathering  closely  together,  began  to 
converse  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  put  him  to  death,"  observed  Garnet.  "  Prom  what 
he  stated  to  Tresham,  it  appears  that  his  servant  was  aware  of  his 
coming  hither.  If  he  disappears,  therefore,  search  will  be  immediately 
made,  and  all  will  be  discovered.  We  must  either  instantly  secure  our- 
selves by  flight,  and  give  up  the  enterprise,  or  trust  him." 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  replied  Rookwood.  "  The  danger  is  im- 
mment." 

"  We  are  safe  at  present,"  observed  Percy, "  and  may  escape  to  France 
or  Flanders  before  information  can  be  given  against  us.  Nay,  we  may 
carry  off  Mounteagle  with  us,  for  that  matter.  But  I  am  loth  to  trust 
him." 

"  So  am  I,"  rejoined  Catesby.    "  I  do  not  like  his  looks." 

"  There  is  no  help,**  said  Fawkes.    "  We  fnti«*  trust  him,  or  give  up 
tAe  enterprise.    He  may  materially  aid  us,  and  has  himself  asserted  that 
^e  ^procure  Virlana'a  liberation  from  the  Tower." 
ruL    J^^'"  ^^dauned  Catesby,  impatiently.    "  WViaA, \\aa  ^iJla».\.  Xa  ^^ 

^^e  aU-important  guestion  we  are  now  coiffivdgrmgT* 
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"  Much,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  And  I  will  not  move  further  in  the 
mfttter  unless  that  point  is  insisted  on." 

"  You  have  become  strangely  interested  in  Viviana  of  Ute,**  observed 
Catesby,  sarcastically.  <<  Could  I  suspect  you  of  so  light  a  passion,  I 
ifaottid  say  you  loved  her." 

A  deep  flush  dyed  Fawkes's  swarthy  cheeks,  but  he  answered  in  a 
Tuce  of  constrained  calmness, 

^Ido  love  her, — as  a  daughter." 

"Humph I"  exclaimed  the  other,  dryly. 

**  Catesby,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly,  "  you  know  me  well — too  well 
to  suppose  I  would  resort  to  any  paltiy  subterfuge.  I  am  willing  to  let 
what  you  have  said  pass.  But  I  counsel  you  not  to  jest  thus  in 
fiiture." 

"  Jest !"  exclaimed  Catesby.   "  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"  Then  you  do  me  wrong,"  retorted  Fawkes,  fiercely;  "  and  you  wiU 
repeat  the  insinuation  at  your  peril." 

"  My  sons — my  sons,"  interposed  Garnet,  "  what  means  this  sudden 
— this  needless  quarrel,  at  a  moment  when  we  require  the  utmost  calm- 
ness to  meet  the  danger  that  assails  us?  Guy  Fawkes  is  right  Viviana 
must  be  saved.  If  we  desert  her,  our  cause  will  never  prosper.  But  let 
us  proceed  step  by  step,  and  first  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  I  am  filled  with  perplexity,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  Then  I  will  decide  for  you,"  replied  Percy.  "  Our  project  must  be 
abandoned." 

"  Never,"  replied  Fawkes,  energetically.  "  Fly  and  secure  your  own 
safety.    I  will  stay  and  accomplish  it  alone." 

^  A  brave  resolution!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  tendering  him  his  hand, 
which  the  other  cordially  grasped.  "  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last. 
Ko— we  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat." 

"  Additional  caution  will  be  needful,"  observed  Keyes.  "  Can  we  not 
make  it  a  condition  with  Lord  Mounteagle  to  retire,  till  the  blow  is 
struck,  to  his  mansion  at  Hoxton?" 

**  That  would  be  of  no  avail,"  replied  Gramet.  "  We  must  trust  him 
whoUy,  or  not  at  all." 

"  lliere  I  agree  with  you,  father,"  said  Percy.    "  Let  us  propose  the 

oath  of  secrecy  to  him,  and  detain  him.  here  until  we  have  found  some 

secure  retreat,  utterly  unknown  to  him  or  to  Tresham,  whence  we  can 

1    correspond  with  our  friends.    A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  has  be- 

I    trayed  us  or  not.    We  need  not  visit  this  place  again  tiU  the  moment 

for  action  arrives." 

*'  You  need  not  visit  it  again  at  all,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  ♦*  Everything 
i  is  prepared,  and  I  will  undertake  to  fire  tiie  train.  Prepare  for  what  in 
i    to  follow  the  explosion,  and  leave  the  management  of  tiiat  to  me." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  such  a  course,  my  son,"  said  Garnet.  "  The 
whole  risk  will  thus  be  yours." 

"  The  whole  glory  will  be  mine,  also,  fiither,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  en- 
Ihusiastically.    "  I  pray  you,  let  me  have  my  own  way." 
,       *•  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet,  witla.  «fi«cXftSL  t^ 
I  lactanoe.   **  I  will  not  oppose  the  hand  of  Heaven,  which  eleaxV^f  -^ovsXa 
)  /va  out  as  the  chief  agent  in  this  mighty  entcrpriae.    lu  i^feroaca  V 
^  mlfat  J^etvjr  baa  said  about  &  retreat  tiU  Lord  Mountea^Y^'i^  trasf 
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worthiness  can  be  ascertained/'  he  added  to  Catesby,  "  I  hare  just  be- 
thought me  of  a  large  retired  house  on  the  borders  of  Enfield  Chase, 
called  White  Webbs.  It  has  been  recently  taken  by  Mrs.  Brooksby, 
and  her  sister,  Anne  Vaux,  and  will  afford  us  a  safe  asylum." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  father,*'  cried  Catesby.  "  Since  Guy  Fawkes  is 
willing  to  underts&e  the  risk,  we  will  leave  Lord  Mounteagle  in  his 
charge,  and  go  there  at  once." 

"What  must  be  done  with  Tresham?"  asked  Percy.  "We  cannot 
take  him  with  us,  nor  must  he  know  of  our  retreat." 

"  Leave  him  with  me,"  said  Fawkes. 

"  You  will  be  at  a  disadvantage,"  observed  Catesby,  "  should  he  take 
part,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  may  do,  with  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  They  are  both  unarmed,"  returned  Fawkes;  "but  were  it  other- 
wise, I  would  answer  with  my  head  for  their  detention." 

"  All  good  Saints  guard  you,  my  son!"  exclaimed  Garnet.  "  Hence- 
forth we  resign  the  custody  of  the  powder  to  you." 

"  It  will  be  in  safe  keeping,"  replied  Fawkes. 

The  party  then  advanced  towards  Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  hearing 
their  approach,  instantly  faced  them. 

"  Yeur  decision,  my  lord?"  demanded  Catesby. 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  a  word,  sir,"  replied  Mounteagle,  firmly.  "  I 
will  not  join  you,  but  I  will  take  the  required  oath  of  secrecy." 

"  Is  this  your  final  resolve,  my  lord?"  rejoined  Catesby. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  earL 

"  It  must  content  us,"  observed  Garnet ;  "  though  we  hoped  you 
would  have  lent  your  active  services  to  further  a  cause  having  for  its 
sole  object  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  which  you  belong." 

"  I  know  not  the  means  whereby  you  propose  to  restore  it,  father," 
replied  Mounteagle,  "  and  I  do  not  desire  to  know  them.  But  I  guess 
that  they  are  dark  and  bloody,  and  as  such  I  can  take  no  part  in  them." 

"  And  you  refuse  to  give  us  any  counsel  or  assistance?"  pursued 
Garnet. 

"  I  will  not  betray  you,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  I  can  say  nothing 
further." 

"  I  would  rather  be  promised  too  little  than  too  much,"  whispered 
Catesby  to  Garnet.    "  I  begin  to  think  him  sincere." 

"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet. 

"  One  thing  you  shaU  do,  before  I  consent  to  set  you  free  on  any 
terms,  my  lord,"  observed  Guy  Fawkes.  "  You  shall  engage  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Viviana  Radcliffe  from  the  Tower.  You  told  Tresham 
you  could  easily  accomplish  it." 

"  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,"  replied  Mounteagle,  with  a  look  of 
embarrassment. 

"  You  spoke  confidently,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

"  Because  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  good  my 
words,"  returned  the  earl.  "  But  as  a  Catholic,  and  related  by  mar- 
riage to  Tresham,  who  is  a  suspected  person,  any  active  exertions  in 
her  behalf  on  my  part  might  place  me  in  jeopardy." 

''  TAi's  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Fawkes.    "  You 
must  weigh  your  own  safety  against  hers.    You  atvc  not  hence  tiU  you 
^aje  sworn  to  firee  her," 

^must  perforce  assent,  since  you  ViU  iiave  ixo  T^\3A?iX;'  ifc^^\ 
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Moimteagle;  '*  but  I  almost  despair  of  success.    If  I  can  eflfect  her  de- 
liyerance,  I  swear  to  do  so." 

**  Enough,"  replied  Fawkes. 

''  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Catesby,  appealing  to  the  others,  *<  are 
jou  willing  to  let  Lord  Mounteagle  depart  upon  Uie  proposed  terms?" 

«  We  are,"  they  replied. 

** I  will  administer  the  oath  at  once,"  said  Garnet;  "and  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  my  son,"  he  added,  in  a  stem  voice,  to  the  earl,  <<  that  it 
will  be  one  whidi  cannot  be  violated  without  perdition  to  your  soul." 

**  I  am  willing  to  take  it,"  replied  Mounteagla 

Producing  a  primer,  and  motioning  the  earl  to  kneel  before  him. 
Garnet  then  proposed  an  oath  of  the  most  solemn  and  binding  descrip- 
tion.   The  other  repeated  it  after  him,  and  at  its  conclusion  placed  the 
book  to  his  lips. 
■  "Are  you  satisfied?"  he  asked,  rising. 

*'  I  am,"  replied  Garnet. 

**  And  so  am  I,"  thought  Tresham,  who  stood  in  the  rear, — "  that  ho 
will  peijure  himself." 

"  Am  I  now  at  liberty  to  depart?"  inquired  the  earl. 

**  Not  yet,  my  lord,"  replied  Catesby.  **  You  must  remain  here  till 
midnight." 

Lord  Mounteagle  looked  uneasy,  but,  seeing  remonstrance  would  be 
useless,  he  preserved  a  sullen  silence. 

**  You  need  have  no  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Catesby;  "but  we  must 
take  such  precautions  as  will  ensure  our  safety,  in  case  you  intend  us 
any  treachery." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  me,  sir,  after  the  oath  I  have  taken,"  replied 
Mounteagle,  haughtily.  "  But  since  you  constitute  yourself  my  gaoler, 
I  must  abide  your  pleasure." 

"If  lam  your  gaoler,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  not  neglectful  of  my  office.  Will  it  please  you  to  foUow 
me?" 

The  earl  bowed  in  acquiescence;  and  Catesby,  marching  before  him 
to  a  smfdl  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  carefully  haired,  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and,  instantly  retiring,  locked  the  door  upon  him.  He  then 
returned  to  the  others,  and,  taking  Guy  Fawkes  aside,  observed,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  We  shall  set  out  instantly  for  White  Webbs.  You  will  re- 
main on  guard  with  Tresham,  whom  you  will,  of  course,  keep  in  igno- 
rance of  our  proceedings.  After  you  have  set  the  earl  at  Uberty  you 
can  follow  us  if  you  choose;  but  take  heed  you  are  not  observed." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Fawkes. 

Soon  after  this,  Catesby,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  conspirators,  with  the 
exception  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Tresham,  quitted  the  room,  and  the 
former  concluded  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house.  He  made  no 
remark,  however,  to  his  companion,  but,  getting  between  him  and  the 
door,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  continued  to  pace  backwards 
and  forwards  before  it. 

"Am  I  a  prisoner  as  well  as  Lord  Mounteagle?"  asked  Tresham, 
after  a  pause. 

««y<?H  must  remain  with  me  here  till  midnight,"  rcpAied  "Eww>Mi%» 
''We  shall  not  be  disturbed/' 

urS?^^^  ^  ^^  ^i^^"  gone?"  cried  Tresham. 
"Tbejr  ar^»  was  the  reply. 
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Tresham's  countenanoe  fell,  and  he  appeared  to  be  meditating  some 
project  which  he  could  not  muster  courage  to  execute. 

<^  Be  warned  by  the  past,  Tresham,"  said  Eawkes,  who  had  regarded 
him  fixedly  for  some  minutes.  "  If  I  find  reason  to  doubt  you,  I  will 
put  it  out  of  your  power  to  betray  us  a  second  time." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  me,"  replied  Tresham,  with  apparent 
candour.  *'I  only  wondered  that  our  Mends  should  leave  me  without 
any  intimation  of  their  purpose.  It  is  for  me,  not  you,  to  apprehend 
some  ill  design.    Am  I  not  to  act  with  you  fdrther?" 

^*  That  depends  upon  yourself  and  on  the  proofk  you  give  of  your 
sincerity,"  replied  Fawkes.  "Answer  me  frankly.  Do  you  think 
Lord  Mounteagle  will  keep  his  oath?" 

*^  I  wiU  stake  my  life  upon  it,"  replied  Tresham. 

The  conversation  then  dropped,  and  no  attempt  was  made  on  either 
side  to  renew  it.  In  this  way  several  hours  passed,  when  at  lengtii  the 
silence  was  broken  by  Tresham,  who  requested  permission  to  go  in 
search  of  some  refreshment ;  and  Guy  Eawkes  assenting,  they  descended 
to  the  lower  room,  and  partook  of  a  slight  repast. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  occurred.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  hour,  Guy  Fawkes  signified  to  his  companion  that  he  might 
liberate  Lord  Mounteagle;  and  immediately  availing  himself  of  the 
permission,  Tresham  repaired  to  the  chamber,  and  threw  Gpen  the  door. 
The  earl  immediately  came  forth,  and  they  returned  together  to  the 
room  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  remained  on  guard. 

"  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  depart,  my  lord,"  said  the  latter;  "  and 
Tresham  can  accompany  you  if  he  thinks  proper.  Bemember  that  you 
have  sworn  to  procure  Viviana's  liberation." 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  earL 

And  he  then  quitted  the  house  with  TreshanL 

"  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  lord,"  remarked  the  latter,  as 
they  approached  Whitehall,  and  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  postern 
of  the  great  western  gate. 

"  True,"  replied  the  earl;  "  but  I  do  not  regret  the  risk  I  have  run. 
They  are  now  wholly  in  my  power." 

"  You  forget  your  oath,  my  lord,"  said  Tresham. 

"If  I  do,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  but  follow  your  example.  You  have 
broken  one  equally  solemn,  equally  binding,  and  would  break  a  thou- 
sand more  were  they  imposed  upon  you.  But  I  will  overthrow  this 
conspiracy,  and  yet  not  violate  mine." 

"  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,  my  lord,"  replied  Tresham. 

"You  shall  learn  in  due  season,"  replied  the  earL  ''I  have  had 
plenty  of  leisure  for  reflection  in  that  dark  hole,  and  have  hit  upon  a 
plan  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail." 

"  I  hope  I  am  no  party  to  it,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  I  dare 
not  hazard  myself  among  them  further." 

"I  cannot  do  without  you,"  replied  Mounteagle;  "  but  I  will  ensure 

you  against  all  danger.    It  will  be  necessary  for  you,  however,  to  act 

with  the  utmost  discretion,  and  keep  a  constant  guard  upon  every  look 

and  movement,  as  well  as  upon  your  words.    You  must  fully  regain 

it//0  canHdence  of  these  men,  and  lull  them  into  s^xmtey  " 

''^^^^  J"^^  lordship's  drift,"  replied  Tresham.    ^^"^ou^\!^>3QfemVi 
^oceed  to  the  last  point,  to  enhance  the  value  oi  V\ift  dJwacwerjr 
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"  Blgbt,**  replied  the  earl.  <<  The  plot  miut  not  be  discorered  till 
JQst  before  its  outbreak,  when  its  magnitude  and  danger  will  be  the 
more  apparent.  The  reward  will  then  be  proportionate.  Now  you 
understand  me,  Tresham." 

"  Fully,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Betum  to  your  own  house,"  rejoined  Mounteagle.  "  We  need 
hold  no  further  communication  together  till  the  time  for  action 
•rrives.** 

<*  And  that  will  not  be  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,"  replied 
Tresham;  <*  for  they  intend  to  whelm  the  king  and  all  his  nobles  in  one 
common  destruction." 

*"  "  By  Heaven!  a  brave  design!"  cried  Mounteagle.  '*  It  is  a  pity  to 
mar  it.  I  knew  it  was  a  desperate  and  daring  project,  but  should 
never  have  conceived  aught  like  this.  Its  discovery  will  indeed  occa- 
sion universal  consternation." 

"  It  may  benefit  you  and  me  to  divulge  it,  my  lord,"  said  Tresham; 
"  but  the  disclosure  will  deeply  and  lastingly  ii^ure  the  Church  of 
Borne." 

"It  would  iiyure  it  more  deeply  if  the  plot  succeeded,"  replied 
Mounteagle,  **  because  all  loyal  Catholics  must  disapprove  so  horrible 
and  sanguinary  a  design.  But  we  will  not  discuss  the  question  ftirther, 
though  what  you  have  said  confirms  my  purpose,  and  removes  any  mis- 
giving I  might  have  felt  as  to  the  betrayal.  Earewell,  Tresham.  Keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  conspirators,  and  communicate  with  me 
should  any  change  tak^  place  in  their  plans.  We  may  not  meet  for 
some  time.  Parliament,  though  summoned  for  the  third  of  October, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  prorogued  till  November." 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  Tresham,  "  you  will  postpone  your  disclosure 
likewise  tiU  November?" 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  The  king  must  be  convinced  of 
his  danger.  If  it  were  found  out  now,  he  would  think  lightly  of  it. 
But  if  he  has  actually  set  foot  upon  the  mine  which  a  single  spark 
might  kindle  to  his  destruction,  he  will  duly  appreciate  the  service 
rendered  him.    Farewell!  and  do  not  neglect  my  couoseL" 


CHAPTEB  X. — ^WHITE  WEBBS. 

Tabbying  for  a  short  time  within  the  house  after  the  departure  of  the 
others,  Guy  Fawkes  lighted  a  laotem,  and,  concealing  it  beneath  his 
cloak,  proceeded  to  the  cellar,  to  ascertain  that  the  magazine  of  powder 
was  safe.  SatUied  of  this,  he  made  all  secure,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  house,  when  he  perceived  a  figure  approaching  him.  Standing 
aside,  but  keeping  on  his  guard  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  he  would  have 
allowed-the  person  to  pass,  but  the  other  halted,  and,  after  a  moment's 
scrutiny,  addressed  him  by  name,  in  the  tones  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

**Tou  seem  to  haunt  this  spot,  young  sir,"  said  Fawkes,  in  an- 
swer to  the  address.  ^*This  is  the  third  time  we  have  met  here- 
abouts." 

"  On  the  last  occasion/' replied  Chetham,  "  I  told  you  "VmoMii'STWk 
s  prisoner  in  the  Tower,    I  hare  now  better  news  for  yoxL.    ^^ift  ^» 
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"  Free  I"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  joyfully.  \ "  By  Lord  Mounteagle's  in- 
strumentality?— But  I  forget.    He  has  only  just  left  me." 

"  She  has  been  freed  by  my  instrumentality,"  replied  the  young 
marchant.    "  She  escaped  from  the  Tower  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  Where  is  she?"  demanded  Guy  Fawkes,  eagerly. 

'<  In  a  boat  at  the  stairs  near  the  parUament-house,"  replied 
Chetham. 

'^  Heaven  and  Our  Lady  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Fawkes.  '*  This  is 
more  than  I  hoped  for.  Your  news  is  so  good,  young  sir,  that  I  can 
scarce  credit  it." 

'^  Come  with  me  to  the  boat,  and  you  shall  soon  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  my  statement,"  rejoined  Chetham. 

And,  followed  by  Guy  Fawkes,  he  hurried  to  the  river-side,  where  a 
wherry  was  moored.    Within  it  sat  Viviana,  covered  by  the  tilt. 

Assisting  her  to  land,  and  finding  she  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
walk,  Guy  Fawkes  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  house 
he  had  just  quitted. 

Humphrey  Chetham  followed  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the 
waterman.  Placing  his  lovely  burden  in  a  seat,  Guy  Fawkes  in- 
stantly went  in  search  of  such  restoratives  as  the  place  afforded. 
Viviana  was  extremely  faint,  but  after  she  had  swallowed  a  glass  of 
wine  she  revived,  and,  looking  around  her,  inquired  where  she  was. 

"Do  not  ask,"  replied  Fawkes;  "let  it  suffice  you  are  in  safety. 
And  now,"  he  added,  "  perhaps  Humphrey  Chetham  will  inform 
me  in  what  manner  he  contrived  your  escape.  I  am  impatient  to 
know." 

The  young  merchant  then  gave  the  required  information,  and 
Viviana  added  such  particulars  as  were  necessary  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  story.  Guy  Fawkes  could  scarcely  control  himself 
when  she  related  the  tortures  she  had  endured,  nor  was  Chetham  less 
indignant. 

"  You  rescued  me  just  in  time,"  said  Viviana.  "  I  should  have  sunk 
under  the  next  application." 

"  Thank  Heaven  you  have  escaped  it!"  exclaimed  Fawkes.  "  You 
owe  much  to  Humphrey  Chetham,  Viviana." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  she  replied. 

"  And  can  you  not  requite  it?"  he  returned.  "  Can  you  not  make 
him  happy?    Can  you  not  make  me  happy?" 

Viviana's  pale  cheek  was  instantly  suffused  with  blushes,  but  she 
made  no  answer. 

"  Oh,  Viviana!"  cried  Humphrey  Chetham,  "  you  hear  what  is  said. 
If  you  could  doubt  my  love  before,  you  must  be  coni^nced  of  it  now. 
A  hope  will  make  me  happy.    Have  I  that?" 

"Alas!  no,"  she  answered.  "It  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty, 
after  your  kindness,  to  deceive  you.    You  have  not." 

The  young  merchant  .turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Not  even  a  hope,"  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  "  after  what  he  has 

done?    Viviana,  I  cannot  understand  you.    Does  gratitude  form  no 

jfort  of  y OUT  nature?" 

'*I hope  BO," she  replied;  "  nay,  I  am  sure  so,  for  I  feel  the  deepest 

^rratitude  towards  Humphrey  Chetham.    But  gTa\.\\.\x<3L^\suQ>\»ViN^%5i^ 

'Oust  not  be  mistaken  for  it." 
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"  I  understand  the  distinction  too  well,"  returned  the  yonng  mer- 
chant, sadly. 

**  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes;  **  and  I  will  frankly 
confess  that  I  think  the  important  seryices  Humphrey  Chetham  has 
rendered  you  entitle  him  to  your  hand.  It  is  seldom — ^whatever  poetB 
may  feign — ^that  love  is  so  strongly  prored  as  his  has  been;  and  it 
oaght  to  be  adequately  requited." 

'*  Say  no  more  about  it,  I  entreat,"  interposed  Chetham. 

"But  I  will  deliver  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  "because  I 
am  sure  what  I  advise  is  for  Yiviana's  happiness.  No  one  can  love  her 
better  than  you.  No  one  is  more  worthy  of  her.  Nor  is  there  any  one 
to  whom  I  so  much  desire  to  see  her  united." 

**  Oh,  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Viviana.  "  This  is  worse  than  the  tor- 
ture." 

"  What  mean  you?"  exclaimed  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 

"  She  means,"  interposed  Chetham,  "  that  this  is  not  the  fitting  sea- 
son to  urge  the  subject — ^that  she  will  never  marry." 

"True — true,"  replied  Viviana.  "If  I  ever  did  marry — ^I  ought  to 
select  you." 

"  Tou  ought,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  And  I  know  nothing  of  the  female 
heart,  if  it  can  be  insensible  to  youth,  devotion,  and  manly  appearance 
like  that  of  Humphrey  Chetham." 

"Tou  do  know  nothing  of  it,"  rejoined  Chetham,  bitterly.  "  Women's 
fimcies  are  unaccountable." 

"  Such  is  the  received  opinion,'*  replied  Fawkes;  "but  as  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  sex,  I  can  only  judge  from  report.  You  are  the  person  I 
should  imagine  she  would  love — nay,  to  be  frank,  whom  I  thought  she 
did  love." 

"  No  more,"  said  Humphrey  Chetham.  "  It  iS"  painM  both  to 
Viviana  and  to  me." 

"  This  is  not  a  time  for  ddicacy,"  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes.  "  Viviana 
has  given  me  the  privilege  of  a  father  with  her;  and  where  her  happi- 
ness is  so  much  concerned  as  in  the  present  case,  I  should  imperfectly 
discharge  my  duty  if  I  did  not  speak  out.  It  would  sincerely  rejoice  me, 
and  I  am  sure  contribute  materially  to  her  own  happiness,  if  she  would 
unite  herself  to  you." 

"  I  cannot — ^I  cannot,"  she  rejoined.    "  I  will  never  marry." 

"  You  hear  what  she  says,"  remarked  Chetham.  "  Do  not  urge  the 
matter  further." 

"  I  admire  maiden  delicacy  and  reserve,"  replied  Fawkes;  "  but  when 
a  man  has  acted  as  you  have  done,  he  deserves  to  be  treated  with  frank- 
ness.   I  am  sure  Viviana  loves  you.    Let  her  tell  you  so." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Chetham;  "and  it  is  time  you  should 
be  undeceived.    She  loves  another." 

"  Is  this  so?"  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Whom  do  you  love?"  he  asked. 

Still  no  answer. 

"  I  will  tell  you  whom  she  Joves-^and  Jet  her  contTSudict  tJi'fe  Vt  \  m^ 
imxag'," said  Chetham. 

*'Oh,  no!— no!— in  pity  spare  me!"  cried  Viviana.  if"-"-*^ 

^^feak!"  thundered  Fawkes,     "Who  is  it?" 


r:» 
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'<Tou7Mlf,"  replied  Chetbam. 

"  What!"  exclaimed Fawkes,  recoiling — "love  me!  1  will  not  belieye 
it.  She  loYei  me  as  a  father — ^but  nothing  more,  nothing  more.  But 
you  were  right  Let  us  change  the  subject.  A  more  fitting  season 
may  arriye  for  its  discussion." 

After  some  further  conyersation,  it  was  agreed  thatViviana  should 
be  taken  to  White  Webbs;  and,  leaying  her  in  charge  of  Humphrey 
Chetham,  Guy  Fawkes  went  in  search  of  a  conyeyance  to  Enfield. 

Trayersing  the  Strand — every  hostel  in  which  was  closed— he  turned 
up  Wych-street,  immediately  on  the  right  of  which  there  was  a  large 
inn  (stm  in  existence),  and  entering  the  yard,  discovered  a  knot  of 
carriers  moving  about  wiUi  lanterns  in  their  hands.  To  his  inquiries 
respecting  a  conveyance  to  Enfield,  one  of  them  answered  that  he  was 
about  to  return  thither  with  his  waggon  at  four  o'clock— it  was  then 
two — and  should  be  glad  to  take  him  and  his  friends.  Oyeijoyed  at 
the  intelligence,  and  at  once  agreeing  to  the  man's  terms,  Guy  Fawkes 
hurried  back  to  his  companions,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Humphrey 
Chetham,  contrived  to  carry  Yiviana  (for  she  was  utterly  imable  to 
support  herself)  to  the  inn-yard,  where  she  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  waggon,  on  a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  but  long  before  daybreak,  the  carrier 
attached  his  horses  to  the  waggon  and  set  out.  Guy  Fawkes  and 
Humphrey  Chetham  were  seated  near  Yiviana,  but  uttle  was  said 
during  the  journey,  which  occupied  about  three  hours.  By  this  time 
it  was  broad  daylight;  and  as  the  carrier  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
smaU  inn,  Guy  Fawkes  alighted,  and  inquired  the  distance  to  White 
Webbs. 

"  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,"  replied  the  man.  "  If  you  pur- 
sue that  Uoie,  it  will  bring  you  to  a  small  village  about  half  a  mile 
from  this,  where  you  are  sure  to  find  some  one  who  will  gladly  guide 
you  to  the  house,  which  is  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest." 

He  then  assisted  Yiviana  to  alight,  and,  Humphrey  Chetham  de- 
scending at  the  same  time,  the  party  took  the  road  indicated — a  wind- 
ing country  lane  with  high  hedges,  broken  by  beautiful  timber — and 
proceeding  at  a  slow  pace,  they  arrived  in  about  half  an  hour  at  a 
Uttle  cluster  of  cottages,  which  Guy  Fawkes  guessed  to  be  the  village 
alluded  to  by  the  carrier.  As  they  approached  it,  a  rustic  leaped  a 
hedge,  and  was  about  to  cross  to  another  field,  when  Guy  Fawkes, 
calling  to  him,  inquired  the  way  to  White  Webbs. 

"  I  am  going  in  that  direction,"  replied  the  man.  "  Xf  you  desire  it,  I 
will  show  you  the  road." 

"  I  shall  fed  much  indebted  to  you,  Mend,"  returned  Fawkes,  "  and 
will  reward  you  for  your  trouble." 

**  I  want  no  reward,"  returned  the  countryman,  trudging  forward. 

Following  their  guide,  after   a  few  minutes'  brisk  walking  they 

reached  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  took  tiieir  way  along  a  patch  of 

greensward  that  skirted  it.    In  some  places  their  track  was  impeded 

bjr  gigrAntio  tboma  and  brushwood,  while  at  others  avenues  opened 

^on  them,  affording  them  peeps  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.    It  was  a 

^utjfdl  sylvan  scene.    And  as  at  length  they  axmed  «A.  ^^bVea^  ^l  «^ 

^srerJMe,  at  the  further  end  of  which  a  betd  oi  ^eftT^«»  w«ft,\nJ(Sa. 
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thdr  branching  antlers  mingling  with  the  overhanging  boughs,  Viyiana 
oonld  not  help  pausing  to  admire  it. 

"  King  James  often  hunts  within  the  forest,"  observed  the  country- 
man. '*  Indeed,  I  heard  one  of  the  rangers  say  it  was  not  unlikely 
he  might  be  here  to-day.    He  is  at  Theobald's  Palace  now." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Fawkes.  **  Let  us  proceed.  We  lose  time.  Are 
▼efor  from  the  house?" 

"Not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  will  see  it 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  road." 

As  the  countryman  had  intimated,  they  speedily  perceived  the  roof 
and  tall  chimneys  of  an  ancient  house  above  the  trees,  and,  as  it  was 
now  impossible  to  mistake  the  road,  Guy  Fawkes  thanked  their  guide 
for  his  trouble,  and  would  have  rewarded  him,  but  he  refused  the  gra- 
tuity, and,  leaping  a  hedge,  disappeared.  Pursuing  the  road,  they 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  a  gate  leading  to  the  house — a  large 
building,  erected  probably  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign — and 
entering  it,  they  passed  imder  an  avenue  of  trees.  On  approaching 
the  mansion  they  observed  that  many  of  the  windows  were  closed,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  melancholy  and  deserted.  The 
garden  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  door  looked  as  if  it  was 
rarely  opened. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  appearances,  but  rather  satisfied  by  them 
of  the  security  of  the  asylum,  Guy  Fawkes  proceeded  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  entering  a  court,  the  flags  and  stones  of  wliich  were 
covered  with  moss,  while  the  interstices  were  filled  with  long  grass,  Guy 
Fawkes  knocked  against  a  small  door,  and  after  repeating  the  summons 
it  was  answered  by  an  old  woman-servant,  who  popped  her  head  out  of 
an  upper  window,  and  demanded  his  business.  Guy  Fawkes  was 
about  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Brooksby,  when  anotlier  head,  wMch  proved 
to  be  that  of  Catesby,  appeared  at  the  window.  On  seeing  Fawkes 
and  his  companions,  Catesby  instantly  descended  and  unfastened  the 
door.  The  house  proved  far  more  comfortable  within  than  its  exterior 
promised ;  and  the  old  female  domestic  having  taken  word  to  Anne 
Vaux  that  Viviana  was  below,  the  former  lady,  who  had  not  yet  risen, 
sent  for  her  to  her  chamber,  and  provided  everything  for  her  comfort. 

Guy  Fawkes  and  Humphrey  Chetham,  neither  of  whom  had  rested 
during  the  night,  were  glad  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  repose  on  the  floor 
of  the  first  room  into  which  they  were  shown,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed until  the  day  had  considerably  advanced,  when  Catesby  thought 
fit  to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers.  Explanations  were  then  given 
on  both  sides.  Chetham  detailed  the  manner  of  Vivian  a's  escape  from 
the  Tower,  and  Catesby  in  his  turn  acquainted  them  that  Father  Old- 
come  was  in  the  house,  having  found  his  way  thither  after  his  escape 
from  the  dwelling  at  Lambeth.  Guy  Fawkes  was  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  intelligence,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
with  the  priest.  At  noon  the  whole  party  assembled,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Viviana,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Anne  Vaux,  kept  her  chamber 
to  recruit  herself  after  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone. 

Humphrey  Chetham,  of  whom  no  suspicions  were  hont  «i\fitV.«Xafe^, 
and  of  whom  Catesby  no  longer  felt  any  jealousy,  "waa  m^VX^^  \Ci  %\a.^ 
in  the  house;  and  be  was  easily  induced  to  pass  his  time  iveaiN  w«a» 
although  he  might  not  be  able  to  see  her.     Long  aivdixeq]aeTL\.  cowsviX^.' 
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tions  were  held  by  the  conspirators,  and  letters  were  despatched  hy 
Catesby  to  the  elder  Winter,  at  his  seat,  Huddington,  in  Worcester- 
siiire,  entreating  him  to  make  every  preparation  for  the  crisis,  as  well 
as  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  to  desire  him  to  assemble  as  many  friends  as 
he  conld  muster  against  the  meeting  of  parliament,  at  Dunchurch,  in 
"Warwickshire,  under  the  plea  of  a  grand  hunting-party. 

Arrangements  were  next  made  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
different  parties  after  the  explosion.  Catesby  undertook  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James  the  First,  who  was  then  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, near  Coventry,  and  to  proclaim  her  queen,  in  case  the  others 
should  fail  in  securing  the  princes.  It  was  supposed  that  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales  (who,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  died  in  his  youth), 
would  be  present  with  the  king,  his  father,  in  the  parliament-house, 
and  would  perish  with  him ;  and  in  this  case,  as  Charles,  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  Charles  the  First),  would  become  successor  to  the  throne, 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  seized  by  Percy,  and  instantly  pro- 
claimed. Other  resolutions  were  decided  upon,  and  the  whole  time  of 
the  conspirators  was  spent  in  maturing  their  projects. 

And  thus  weeks  and  even  months  stole  on.  Viviana  had  completely 
gained  her  strength,  and  passed  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion,  seldom,  if 
ever,  mixing  with  the  others.  She,  however,  took  a  kindly  farewell  of 
Humphrey  Chetham  before  his  departure  for  Manchester  (for  which 
place  he  set  out  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  White  Webbs, 
having  first  sought  out  his  servant,  Martin  Heydocke);  but  though 
strongly  urged  by  Guy  Fawkes,  she  would  hold  out  no  hopes  of  a 
change  in  her  sentiments  towards  the  young  merchant.  Meetings  were 
occasionally  held  by  the  conspirators  elsewhere,  and  Catesby  and 
Fawkes  had  more  than  one  interview  with  Tresham — but  never  except 
in  places  where  they  were  secure  from  a  surprise.  The  latter  end  of 
September  had  now  arrived,  and  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  still 
fixed  for  the  third  of  October.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  Guy 
Fawkes  prepared  to  start  for  town,  but  before  doing  so  he  desired  to 
see  Viviana.  They  had  not  met  for  some  weeks;  nor,  indeed,  since 
Fawkes  had  discovered  the  secret  of  her  heart  (and  perhaps  of  his  own) 
had  they  ever  met  with  the  same  freedom  as  heretofore.  As  she  en- 
tered the  room  in  which  he  awaited  her  coming,  a  tremor  agitated  his 
frame,  but  he  had  nerved  himself  for  the  interview,  and  speedily  sub- 
dued the  feeling. 

"  I  am  starting  for  London,  Viviana,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  forced 
calmness.  "  You  may  guess  for  what  purpose.  But  as  I  may  never 
behold  you  again,  I  would  not  part  with  you  without  a  confession  of 
my  weakness.  I  will  not  deny  that  what  Humphrey  Chetham  stated, 
and  which  you  have  never  contradicted — namely,  that  you  loved  me, 
for  I  must  speak  out — has  produced  a  strong  effect  upon  me.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  conquer  it,  but  it  will  return.  Till  I  knew  you  I  never 
loved,  Viviana." 

"  Indeed!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Never,  *' he  replied,    "  The  fairest  had  not  power  to  move  me.   But 

^grieve  to  say — notwithstan^us  my  struggles— 1  do  ivol  continue 

^^^Al/jr  Insensible." 
'^br*  she  ejaculated,  becoming  as  pale  as  deaOi. 
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"  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  dedarc  my  feelings?  Why  should  I  not 
tell  you  that — though  blinded  to  it  so  long — ^I  have  discovered  that  I 
do  love  you?  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  I  regret  this,  and 
lament  that  we  ever  met?" 

"  What  mean  you?"  cried  Viviana,  with  a  terrified  look. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Till  I  saw  you,  my  thoughts 
were  removed  from  earth,  and  fixed  on  one  object.  Till  I  saw  you,  I 
a^ed  not  to  live,  but  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr." 

"  Die  80  still," rejoined  Viviana.    " Forget  mo — oh!  forget  me." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Fawkes.  **Ihave  striven  against  it;  hut  your 
Image  is  perpetually  before  me.  Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  when  I  am 
about  to  set  out  on  the  enterprise,  you  alone  detain  me." 

"I  am  glad  of  it!"  exclaimed  Viviana,  fervently.  "Oh,  that  I 
could  prevent  you — could  save  you!" 

"  Save  me!"  echoed  Fawkes,  bitterly.    "  You  destroy  me." 

"Haw?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  am  sworn  to  this  project,"  he  rejoined;  "and  if  I  were 
turned  firom  it,  I  would  perish  by  my  own  hand." 

"  Oh!  say  not  so,"  replied  Viviana,  "  but  listen  to  me.  Abandon  it, 
and  I  will  devote  myself  to  you." 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  passionately,  and  then, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  appeared  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
Viviana  approached  him,  and,  pressing  his  arm,  asked  in  an  entreating 
voice, 

"  Are  you  still  determined  to  pursue  your  dreadful  project?" 

"I  am,"  replied  Fawkes,  uncovering  his  face,  and  gazing  at  her; 
"  but,  if  I  remain  here  a  moment  longer,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so." 

**  I  will  detain  you,  then,"  she  rejoined,  "  and  exercise  the  power  I 
possess  over  you  for  your  benefit." 

"No!"  he  replied,  vehemently.  "It  must  not  be.  Farewell  for 
ever!"  And  breaking  from  her,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  As  he 
gained  the  passage,  he  encountered  Catesby,  who  looked  abashed  at 
seeing  him. 

"  I  have  overheard  what  has  passed,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  applaud 
your  resolution.  Few  men,  similarly  circumstanced,  would  have  acted 
as  you  have  done." 

"  You  would  not,"  said  Fawkes,  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Catesby.  "  But  that  does  not  lessen  my 
admiration  of  your  conduct." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  one  object,"  replied  Fawkes,  "  and  nothing  shall 
turn  me  from  it." 

"  Remove  yourself  instantly  from  temptation,  then,"  replied  Catesby. 
"  I  will  meet  you  at  the  cellar  beneath  the  parliament-house  to-morrow 
night." 

With  this,  he  accompanied  Guy  Fawkes  to  the  door;  and  the  latter, 
without  hazarding  a  look  behind  him,  set  out  for  London,  where  he 
arrived  at  nightfall.  On  the  following  night  Fawkes  examined  the 
cellar,  and  found  it  in  all  respects  as  he  had  left  it ;  and,  apprehensive 
lest  some  difficulty  might  arise,  he  resolved  to  make  every  pie^tLT^^Sssci* 
He,  accordJD^Jr,  pierced  the  sides  of  several  of  the  \>aiTe\s  ^^^ 
against  the  walls  with  a  gimlet,  and  inserted  in  the  holes  wxmjSl^vwj« 
of  Blow-bumiDg  match.    Not  content  with  this,  he  staveSL  Va  liSaa  Vy 
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of  the  uppermost  tier,  and  scattered  powder  among  them  to  secure 
their  instantaneous  ignition.  This  done,  he  took  a  powder-horn,  with 
which  he  was  provid^,  and  kneeling  down,  and  holding  his  lantern  so 
as  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  floor,  laid  a  train  to  one  of  the  lower 
barrels,  and  brought  it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  door,  intending  to 
fire  it  from  that  point.  His  arrangements  completed,  he  arose,  and 
muttered, 

"  A  vessel  is  provided  for  my  escape  in  the  river,  and  my  com- 
panions advise  me  to  use  a  slow  match,  which  will  allow  me  to  get  out 
of  harm's  way.  But  I  will  see  the  deed  done,  and,  if  the  train  fails, 
will  hold  a  torch  to  the  barrels  myself." 

At  this  juncture  a  slight  tap  was  heard  without.  Guy  Fawkes 
instantly  masked  his  lantern,  and,  cautiously  opening  the  door,  beheld 
Catesby. 

"  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  parliament  is  prorogued,"  said  the  latter. 
"The  house  does  not  meet  till  the  fifth  of  November.  We  have 
another  month  to  wait.*' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  I  have  just  laid  the  train. 
The  lucky  moment  wUl  pass." 

And,  locking  the  door,  he  proceeded  with  Catesby  to  the  adjoining 
house.  They  had  scarcely  been  gone  more  than  a  second  when  two 
figures  muffled  in  cloaks  emerged  from  behind  a  wall. 

"  The  train  is  laid,"  observed  the  foremost,  "  and  they  are  gone  to 
the  house.    You  might  seize  them  now  without  danger." 

"  That  will  not  answer  my  purpose,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  will  give 
them  another  month." 

"Another  month!"  replied  the  first  speaker.  "Who  knows  what 
may  happen  in  that  time?    They  may  abandon  their  project." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  other.  "But  you  had  better 
go  and  join  them." 


CHAPTER  XI. — THE   MARRIAGE   IN  THE   FOREST. 

TftESHAM — for  it  will  have  been  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter — on  separating  from  Lord 
Mounteagle,  took  the  same  direction  as  the  conspirators.  He  hesitated 
for  some  time  before  venturing  to  knock  at  the  garden-gate;  and,  when 
he  had  done  so,  felt  half-disposed  to  take  to  his  heels.  But  shame 
restrained  him;  and  hearing  footsteps  approach,  he  gave  the  customary 
signal,  and  was  instantly  admitted  by  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  What  brings  you  here?"  demanded  the  latter,  as  they  entered  the 
house,  and  made  fast  the  door  behind  them. 

"I  have  just  heard  that  parliament  is  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of 
November,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and  came  to  tell  you  so." 

"  I  already  know  it,"  returned  Fawkes,  gloomily ;  "  and  for  the  first 
time  feel  some  misgiving  as  to  the  issue  of  our  enterprise." 

"  Why  so?"  inquired  Tresham. 

^'November  is  unlucky  to  me,"  rejoined  Fawkes;  "and  I  cannot 
JvcoJ/ect  a  year  in  my  life  in  which  some  ill  baa  not  befallen  me  during 
^/iMt  months  especiallj  on  the  fifth  day.    On  the  \as\  ft$V\i  ot'^osewC'Qet 
oearly  ^ed  of  a  fever  at  Madrid.    It  is  a  Btiong©  wv\  \3ffiSsst\^ai^v?i 
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ooinddenoe  thit  the  meeting  of  the  pariiameat  ihonld  he  appointed  for 
that  particular  day." 

•*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  thhik  it  portends?"  hesitated  Tresham. 

'*  Do  so,"  replied  Fawkes,  *'  and  speak  holdly.  I  am  no  child,  to  he 
frightened  at  ^adows." 

**  Ton  hare  more  than  once  declared  your  intention  of  perishing  with 
oar  foes,"  rejoined  Tresham.  '*  The  design,  though  prosperous  in  itself, 
may  be  fatal  to  you." 

**  Tou  are  right,"  replied  Fawkes.  *<  I  hare  little  doubt  I  shall  perish 
on  that  day.  Tou  are  both  aware  of  my  superstitious  nature,  and  are 
not  ignorant  that  many  mysteriouB  occurrences  have  combined  to 
strengthen  the  feeling :  such  as  the  dying  words  of  the  prophetess, 
Elizabeth  Orton — her  warning  speech  when  she  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Doctor  Dee — and  lastly,  the  vision  at  St.  Winifired's  WeU. 
What  if  I  tell  you  the  saint  has  again  appeared  to  me?" 

''  In  a  dream?"  inquired  Catesby,  in  a  slightly  sceptical  tone. 

'*  Ay,  in  a  dream,'*  returned  Fawkes.  *'  But  I  saw  her  as  plainly  as 
if  I  had  been  aw^e.  It  was  the  same  vapoury  figure — the  same 
transparent  robes,  the  same  benign  countenance,  only  far  more  pitying 
tiian  before— that  I  beheld  at  Holywell  I  heard  no  sound  issue  from 
her  lips,  but  Ifelt  that  she  warned  me  to  desist" 

*'  Do  you  accept  the  warning?"  asked  Tresham,  eagerly. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  answer,"  replied  Fawkes.  ''I  have  laid  the  train 
to-night." 

"  You  have  infected  me  with  your  misgivings,"  observed  Tresham. 
"Would  the  enterprise  had  never  been  undertaken!" 

''But  being  undertaken,  it  must  be  gone  through  with,"  rejoined 
Catesby,  sternly.  "  Hark*e,  Tresham.  Tou  promised  us  two  thousand 
pounds  in  aid  of  the  project,  but  liave  constantly  deferred  payment  of 
the  sum  on  some  plea  or  other." 

"  Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  it,"  replied  Tresham,  sullenly. 
''  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  sell  part  of  my  estates  at  Bushton,  in 
Northamptonshire.    I  cannot  effect  impossibilities." 

"  Tush!"  cried  Catesby,  fiercely.  **  You  well  know  I  ask  no  impos- 
sibility. I  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with.  The  money  must  be  forth- 
coming by  the  tenth  of  October,  or  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  with 
your  life." 

*'This  is  the  language  of  a  cut-throat,  Mr.  Catesby,"  replied  Tresham. 

••It  is  the  only  language  I  will  hold  to  you,"  rejoined  Catesby, 
contemptuously.  ''  Look  you  disappoint  me  not,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences." 

*•  I  must  leave  for  Northamptonshire  at  once,  then,"  said  Tresham. 

•*  Do  as  you  please,"  returned  Catesby..  **  Play  the  cut-throat  yomr* 
self,  and  ease  some  rich  miser  of  his  store,  if  you  think  fit.  Bring  us 
the  money,  and  we  will  not  ask  how  you  came  by  it." 

••  Before  we  separate,"  said  Tresham,  disregarding  these  sneers,  "  I 
wish  to  be  resolved  on  one  point.  Who  are  to  be  saved  ftom  destruc- 
tion?" 

*•  Why  do  you  ask?"  inquired  Fawkes. 

••Because  I  mvst  atjpulate  for  the  lives  of  my  'bTot\iet%-\fiAw^\!&!^ 
Zanfa  Maunteagle  and  Stourton" 

'* If  oBjrtbiDg  detaina  them  from  the  meeting,  ^ell  ttttd  «^r  ^'^'^ 
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Catesby.    "  But  no  warning  must  be  given  them.    That  would  in£al- 
libly  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  plot." 

**  Some  means  might  surely  be  adopted  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
without  danger  to  ourselves?"  urged  Tresham. 

"  I  know  of  none,"  replied  Catesby. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Fawkes.  "  If  I  did,  I  would  warn  Lord  Montague, 
and  some  others  whom  I  shall  grieve  to  destroy." 

"  We  are  all  similarly  circumstanced,"  replied  Catesby.  "  Keyes  is 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  patron  and  friend.  Lord  Mordaunt, 
Percy,  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, — ^I,  myself;  would  gladly  save 
the  young  Earl  of  ArundeL  But  we  must  sacrifice  our  private  feeling 
for  the  general  good." 

"  We  must,"  acquiesced  Fawkes. 

'^  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  October,"  said 
Catesby,  "  when  take  care  you  are  in  readiness  with  the  money." 

Upon  this  the  conversation  dropped,  and  soon  afterwards  Tresham 
departed.  When  he  found  himseff  alone,  he  suffered  his  rage  to  find 
vent  in  words.  "Perdition  seize  them  !"  he  cried;  "I  shall  now  lose 
two  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  advanced; 
and,  as  Mounteagle  will  not  have  the  disclosure  made  till  the  beginning 
of  November,  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  x>ayment.  They  would  not 
fall  into  the  snare  I  laid  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  discovery,  when  it 
takes  place,  upon  their  own  indiscretion.  But  I  must  devise  some 
other  plan.  The  warning  shall  proceed  firom  an  unknown  quarter. 
A  letter,  written  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  giving  some  obscure  inti- 
mation of  danger,  shall  be  delivered  with  an  air  of  mystery  to  Mount- 
eagle.  This  will  serve  as  a  plea  for  its  divulgement  to  the  Earl  of 
SiUisbury.  Well,  well,  they  shall  have  the  money;  but  they  shall  pay 
me  back  in  other  coin." 

Early  on  the  following  day  Catesby  and  Fawkes  proceeded  to  White 
Webbs.  Garnet  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  them,  and  could  not  con- 
ceal his  disappointment  at  the  cause  of  their  return. 

"  This  delay  bodes  no  good,"  he  observed.  "  Parliament  has  been 
60  often  prorogued,  that  I  begin  to  think  some  suspicion  is  entertained 
of  our  design." 

*•  Make  your  mind  easy,  then,"  replied  Catesby.  "  I  have  made  due 
inquiries,  and  find  the  meeting  is  postponed  to  suit  the  king's  con- 
venience, who  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Royston.  He  may  pro- 
bably have  some  secret  motive  for  the  delay,  but  I  am  sure  it  in  no  way 
concerns  us." 

Everything  being  now  fully  arranged,  the  conspirators  had  only  to 
wait  patiently  for  t£e  arrival  of  the  expected  fifth  of  November.  Most 
of  them  decided  upon  passing  the  interval  in  the  country.  Ambrose 
Rookwood  departed  fcr  Clopton,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon — a  seat 
belonging  to  "Lord.  Carew,  where  his  family  were  8ta3dng;  Keyes  went 
to  visit  Lord  Mordaunt  at  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire;  and  Percy  and  the 
two  Wrights  set  out  for  Gothurst,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  desire'  Sir 
Everard  Digby  to  postpone  the  grand  hunting-party  which  he  was  to 
hold  at  Dunsmore  Heath,  as  an  excuse  for  mustering  a  strong  party  of 
Catholics,  to  the  begmDiaft  of  November.    The  two  Winters  repaired 
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The  three  latter  held  daily  conferences  together,  but  were  seldom 
jomed  by  Fawkes,  who  passed  his  time  in  the  adjoining  forest,  select- 
ing its  densest  and  most  intricate  parts  for  his  rambles. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  air  pure 
and  bracing.  The  forest  could  scarcely  have  been  seen  to  greater 
adrantage.  The  leaves  had  assumed  their  goigeous  autumnal  tints, 
and  the  masses  of  timber,  variegated  in  colour,  presented  an  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  appearance.  Guy  Fawkes  spent  hours  in  the 
depths  of  the  woodv  His  sole  companions  were  the  lordly  stag  and 
the  timid  hare,  that  occasionally  started  across  his  path.  Since  his 
return  he  had  sedulously  avoided  Viviana,  and  they  had  met  only 
twice,  and  then  no  speech  had  passed  between  them.  One  day,  when 
he  had  plunged  even  deeper  than  usual  into  the  forest,  and  had  seated 
himself  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed  tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small 
dear  rivulet  welling  at  his  feet,  he  saw  the  refiection  of  a  female  figure 
in  the  water;  and,  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Winifred, 
at  first  imagined  he  was  about  to  receive  another  warning.  But  a 
voice  that  thrilled  to  his  heart's  core  soon  undeceived  him,  and,  turn- 
ing,  he  beheld  Viviana.  She  was  habited  in  a  riding-dress,  and  ap- 
peared prepared  to  set  out  upon  a  journey. 

"  So  you  have  tracked  me  to  my  solitude,"  he  observed,  in  a  tone  of 
forced  coldness.    '^  I  thought  I  was  secure  from  interruption  here." 

**  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  when  you  know  my  errand,"  she 
replied.    "  It  is  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  you." 

**  Indeed!"  he  exclaimed.    "  Are  you  about  to  quit  White  Webbs?" 

"  I  am,"  she  mournfully  rejoined.  "  I  am  about  to  set  out  with 
Father  Oldcorne  for  Grothurst,  where  I  shall  remain  till  all  is  over." 

"  I  entirely  approve  your  determination,"  returned  Fawkes,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"  I  know  you  would  do  so,  or  I  should  have  consulted  you  upon  it," 
she  rejoined.  ^'And  as  you  appear  to  avoid  me,  I  would  fain  have 
departed  without  taking  leave  of  you,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so." 

**  You  well  know  my  motive  for  avoiding  you,  Viviana,"  rejoined 
Fawkes.  "  We  are  no  longer  what  we  were  to  each  other.  A  fearful 
struggle  has  taken  place  within  me,  though  I  have  preserved  an  un- 
moved exterior,  between  passion  and  the  sense  of  my  high  calling.  I 
have  told  you  I  never  loved  before,  and  fancied  my  heart  immovable 
as  adamant.  But  I  now  find  out  my  error.  It  is  a  prey  to  a  raging 
and  constant  flame.  I  have  shunned  you,"  he  continued,  with  increased 
excitement,  *'  because  the  sight  of  you  shakes  my  firmness — ^because 
I  feel  it  sinfrd  to  think  of  you  in  preference  to  holier  objects — and 
because,  after  I  have  quitted  you,  your  image  alone  engrosses  my 
thoughts,  fiere,  in  the  depths  of  this  wood,  by  the  side  of  this  brook, 
I  cai^  commune  with  my  soul — can  abstract  myself  fh>m  the  world  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  world — ^from  you — yes,  you,  who  are  all  the  world 
to  me  now — and  prepare  to  meet  my  end." 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  to  die?"  she  cried. 

**  I  shall  abide  the  explosion,  and  nothing  but  a  mitoude  c»Si  ^^n^ 
222^  "jvturaed  Fawkes. 

''And  think  not  it  wiU  be  exerted  in  your  'behalf,''  6)aft  tc^\«^ 
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*'  Heaven  does  not  apptove  yonr  design,  and  you  will  assuredly  incur 
its  vengeance  by  your  criminal  conduct." 

"  Viviana,"  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  rising,  "  man  cannot  read  my  heart, 
but  Heaven  can ;  and  the  sincerity  of  my  purpose  will  be  recognised 
above.  What  I  am  about  to  do  is  for  the  regeneration  of  our  holy 
religion ;  and  if  the  welfare  of  that  religion  is.  dear  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  our  cause  must  prosper.  If  the  contrary,  it  deserves  to  fail^ 
and  will  fail.  I  have  ever  told  you  that  I  care  not  what  becomes  of 
myself.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  indifferent  to  life — or  rather,"  he 
added,  in  a  sombre  tone,  "  I  am  anxious  to  die." 

"  Your  dreadful  wish,  I  fear,  will  be  accomplished,"  replied  Viviana, 
sadly.  "  I  have  been  constantly  haunted  by  frightful  apprehensions 
respecting  you,  and  my  dead  father  has  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams. 
His  spirit,  if  such  it  were,  seemed  to  gaze  upon  me  with  a  mournful 
look,  and,  as  I  thought,  pronounced  your  name  in  piteous  accents." 

"  These  forebodings  chime  with  my  own,"  muttered  Fawkes,  re- 
pressing a  shudder ;  "  but  nothing  shall  shake  me.  It  will  inflict  a 
bitter  pang  upon  me  to  part  with  you,  Viviana — the  bitterest  I  can 
ever  feel — and  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  over." 

"  I  echo  your  own  wisl^"  she  returned,  "  and  deeply  lament  that  we 
ever  met.  But  the  fate  that  brought  us  together  must  for  ever  unite  us." 

"  What  mean  you?"  he  inquired,  gazing  fixedly  at- her. 

*<  There  is  one  sad  consolation  which  you  can  afford  me,  and  which 
you  owe  me  for  the  deep  and  lasting  misery  I  shall  endure  on  your 
account,"  replied  Viviana;  "  a  consolation  that  will  enable  me  to  bear 
your  loss  with  fortitude,  and  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  Heaven." 

"  Whatever  I  can  do  that  will  not  interfere  with  my  purpose  you 
may  command,"  he  rejoined. 

"  What  I  have  to  propose  will  not  interfere  with  it,"  she  answered. 
"  Now,  hear  me,  and  put  the  sole  construction  I  deserve  on  my  conduct. 
Father  Garnet  is  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  behind  those  trees,  wait- 
ing my  summons.  I  have  informed  him  of  my  design,  and  he  approves 
of  it.  It  is  to  unite  us  in  marriage— solemnly  unite  us — that,  though 
I  may  never  live  with  you  as  a  wife,  I  may  mourn  you  as  a  widow. 
Do  you  consent?" 

Guy  Fawkes  returned  an  affirmative,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion. 

"  The  moment  the  ceremony  is  over,"  pursued  Viviana,  "  I  shall 
start  with  Father  Oldcome  for  Gothurst.  We  shall  never  meet  again 
in  this  world." 

"  Unless  I  succeed,"  said  Fawkes. 

"  You  will  not  succeed,"  replied  Viviana.  **  If  I  thought  so,  I  should 
not  take  this  step.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  espousal  with  the  dead."  So 
saying,  she  hurried  away,  and,  disappearing  beneath  the  covert,  re- 
turned in  a  few  seconds  with  Garnet. 

"  I  have  a  strange  duty  to  perform  for  you,  my  son,''*  said  Garnet  to 
Fawkes,  who  remained  motionless  and  stupified ;  "  but  I  am  right 
willing  to  perform  it,  because  I  think  it  will  lead  to  your  future  happi- 
ness with  the  fair  creature  who  has  bestowed  her  affections  on  you." 

^^I?o  not  speculate  on  the  fiiture,  father,"  cried  Viviana.  "  You  know 
^^jr  I  asked  yon  to  perform  this  ceremony.  You  know,  also,  that  I 
^re  made  preparations  for  instant  depaituie;  aud.X\i«A.\\sAN3\\Bak\tfi 
ep^  of  seeing  Quy  Pairies  again." 
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**  All  this  I  know,  dear  daughter/'  returned  Gkumet;  '*  but,  in  ipite 
of  your  anticipations  of  ill,  I  still  hope  that  your  union  may  prove 
auspicious.*' 

"I  take  you  to  witness,  father,**  said  Viviana,  "that,  in  bestowing 
my  hand  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  I  bestow  at  the  same  time  all  my  posses- 
sions upon  him.  He  is  free  to  use  them  as  he  thinks  proper, — even  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  design  against  the  state,  which,  though  I  cannot 
approve  it,  seems  good  to  him.** 

"  This  must  not  be,**  cried  Fawkes. 

"  It  shall  6c,**  rejoined  Viviana.  "  ]?roceed  with  the  ceremony,  fkther.** 

"  Let  her  have  her  own  way,  my  son,**  observed  Garnet,'  in  a  low 
tone.  "  Under  any  circumstances,  her  estates  must  now  be  necessarily 
yours.** 

He  then  took  a  breviary  from  his  vest,  and,  placing  them  near  each 
Other,  began  to  read  aloud  the  marriage  service  appointed  by  the 
Romish  Church.  And  there,  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  under  such 
extraordiuary  circumstances,  with  no  other  witnesses  than  the  ancient 
trees  around  them  and  the  brook  rippling  at  their  feet,  were  Guy 
Fawkes  and  Viviana  united.  The  ceremony  over,  Guy  Fawkes  pressed 
his  bride  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

'•  I  have  broken  my  faith  to  Heaven,  to  which  I  was  first  espoused," 
he  cried. 

**  No,**  she  returned;  "you  will  now  return  to  your  first  and  holiest 
choice.    Think  of  me  only  as  I  shall  think  of  you~as  of  the  dead.*' 

With  this,  the  party  slowly  and  silently  returned  to  the  house,  where 
they  found  a  couple  of  steeds,  with  luggage  strapped  to  the  saddles,  at 
the  door.  Father  Oldcorne  was  already  mounted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Viviana  was  by  his  side.  Before  her  departure  she  bade  Guy  Fawkes 
a  tender  farewell;  and  at  this  trying  juncture  her  firmness  nearly 
deserted  her.  But,  rousing  herself,  she  sprang  upon  her  horse,  and, 
urging  the  animal  into  a  quick  pace,  and  followed  by  Oldcorne,  she 
speedily  disappeared  from  view.  Guy  Fawkes  watched  her  out  of 
fight,  and,  shunning  the  regards  of  Catesby,  who  formed  one  of  the 
group,  struck  into  the  forest,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the  following 
day. 

The  tenth  of  October  having  arrived,  Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  the  night  passed,  and  Tresham 
did  not  appear.  Catesby  was  angry  and  disappointed,  and  could  not 
conceal  his  apprehensions  of  treachery.  Fawkes  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  thought  it  not  improbable  that  their  confederate*s 
absence  might  be  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  he  found  in  complying 
with  their  demands;  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  the  next  morning 
by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Tresham,  stating  that  he  had  been  utterly 
unable  to  effect  the  sales  he  contemplated,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
procure  the  money  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

"  I  will  immediately  go  down  to  Rushton,**  said  Catesby,  "  and,  if  I 
find  him  disposed  to  palter  with  us,  I  will  call  him  to  instant  account. 
But  Garnet  informs  me  that  Viviana  has  bestowed  all  her  wealth  upon 
you.    Are  you  willing  to  devote  it  to  the  good  cause?** 

"No.'**  replied  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  so  decisive  that  Mb  cota^MiVotv^'^ 
//  would  be  useless  to  urge  the  matter  further.    **  I  me  my  ^aSa  \»  NX 
cause — that  must  suflce,  **  o  «# 
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The  subject  was  never  renewed.  At  night,  Catesby,  having  procured 
a  powerful  steed,  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Northamptonshire,  while 
Fawkes  returned  to  Wliite  Webbs.  About  a  fortnight  passed  unmarked 
by  any  event  of  importance.  Despatches  were  received  from  Catesby, 
stating  that  he  had  received  the  money  from  Tresham,  and  had  ex- 
pended it  in  procuring  horses  and  arms.  He  also  added  that  he  had 
raised  numerous  recruits  on  various  pretences.  This  letter  was  dated 
from  Ashby  Saint  Leger's,  the  seat  of  his  mother.  Lady  Catesby ;  but 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Coughton  Hall,  near 
Alcester,  in  Warwickshire,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Throckmorton 
(a  wealthy  Catholic  gentleman),  whither  Sir  Everard  Digby  had  re- 
moved with  his  family,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  grand  hunting-party 
to  be  held  on  the  fifth  of  November  on  Dunsmore  Heath.  Here  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  the  two  Wrights,  the  Winters,  Rookwood,  Keyes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  bring  them  all  up  to 
White  Webbs  on  Saturday  the  twenty-sixth  of  October. 

By  this  time  Guy  Fawkes  had  in  a  great  degree  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and,  left  alone  with  Garnet,  held  long  and  frequent  religious 
conferences  with  him;  it  being  evidently  his  desire  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  expected  fate.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  nights  in  solitary 
vigils — ^fasted  even  more  rigorously  than  he  was  enjoined  to  do — and 
prayed  with  such  fervour  and  frequency,  that,  fearing  an  ill  effect  upon 
his  health,  and  almost  upon  his  mind,  which  had  become  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Garnet  thought  it  necessary  to  check  him. 
The  priest  did  not  fail  to  note  that  Yiviana's  name  never  passed  his 
lips,  and  that,  in  all  their  walks  in  the  forest,  he  carefully  shunned  the 
scene  of  his  espousals. 

And  thus  time  flew  by.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  ot 
October,  in  accordance  with  Catesby's  intimation,  the  conspirators  ar- 
rived. They  were  all  assembled  at  supper,  and  were  relating  the  dif- 
ferent arrangements  which  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  im- 
portant event,  when  Garnet  observed,  with  a  look  of  sudden  uneasiness, 
to  Catesby,  "  You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  you  would  bring 
Tresham  with  you,  my  son.    Why  do  I  not  see  him?" 

"  He  sent  a  message  to  Coughton  to  state  that,  having  been  attacked 
by  a  sudden  illness,  he  was  unable  to  join  us,"  replied  Catesby,  "but 
as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  bed  he  would  hasten  to  Ix)ndon.  This 
may  be  a  subterfuge,  but  I  shall  speedily  ascertain  the  truth,  for  I  have 
sent  my  servant  Bates  to  Rushton  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  ought 
to  tell  you,"  he  added,  "  that  he  has  given  substantial  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  by  sending  another  thousand  pounds,  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  horses." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  dust  thrown  into  our  eyes,"  returned  Garnet.  "  I 
have  always  feared  Tresham  would  deceive  us  at  the  last." 

"  This  sudden  illness  looks  suspicious,  I  must  own,"  said  Catesby. 
"  Has  aught  been  heard  of  Lord  Mounteagle?" 

"  Guy  Fawkes  heard  that  he  was  at  his  residence  at  Southwark 
yesterday,"  returned  Garnet. 

''So  /krgood,'*  replied  Catesby.    **  Did  you  visit  the  cellar  where  the 
/^/^-er  18  deposited?"  be  added,  turning  to  Eawkea. 

^ ^'f/' replied  the  other,  "and  found  all  aeeuie.   TVy&  -^^^^  \a 
^^eeUeat  preservation.    Before  quitting  ttxQ  spol  1  i^\a.ca^  ^^x\ai^ 
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priyate  marks  against  the  door,  hy  which  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  opened 
daring  our  absence.** 

**  A  wise  precaution,"  returned  Catesby.  "  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  filling  a  goblet  with  wine,  ** success  to  our  enterprise!  Every- 
thing is  prepared,"  he  continued,  as  the  pledge  was  enthusiasticidly 
drunk.  "  I  have  got  together  a  company  of  above  two  hundred  men, 
all  well  armed  and  appointed,  who  will  follow  me  wherever  I  choose  to 
lead  them.  They  will  be  stationed  near  Dunsmore  Heath  on  the  fifth  of 
next  month,  and  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  explosion  is  known  I  shiUl 
ride  thither  as  fast  as  I  can,  and,  hurrying  with  my  troops  to  Coventry, 
seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  Percy  and  Keyes  will  secure  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  proclaim  him  king;  while  upon  the  rest  will 
dcTolve  the  arduous  duty  of  rousing  our  Catholic  brethren  in  London 
to  rise  to  arms." 

**  Trust  to  us  to  rouse  them,"  shouted  several  voices. 

'<  Let  each  man  swear  not  to  swerve  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  task," 
cried  Catesby.  **  Swear  it  upon  this  cup  of  wine,  in  which  we  will  all 
mix  our  blood." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  pricked  his  arm  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and 
sufi'ered  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  fall  into  the  goblet,  while  the  others, 
roused  to  a  state  of  frenzied  enthusiasm,  imitated  his  example,  and 
afterwards  raised  the  horrible  mixture  to  their  lips,  pronouncing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  oath.  Guy  Eawkes  was  the  last  to  take  the  pledge, 
and,  crying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  swear  not  to  quit  my  post  till  the  ex- 
plosion is  over,"  he  drained  the  cup. 

After  this  they  adjourned  to  a  room  in  another  wing  of  the  house, 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  where  mass  was  performed  by  Garnet,  and  the 
sacrament  administered  to  the  whole  assemblage.  They  were  about  to 
retire  for  the  night,  when  a  sudden  knocking  was  heajrd  at  the  door. 
Reconnoitring  the  intruder  through  an  upper  window  overlooking  the 
court,  Catesby  perceived  it  was  !£ites,  who  was  holding  a  smoking  and 
mud-bespattered  steed  by  the  bridle. 

"  Well,  what  news  do  you  bring?"  cried  Catesby,  as  he  admitted  him. 
"Have  you  seen  Tresham?" 

^  No,"  replied  Bates.  "  His  illness  was  a  mere  pretence.  He  has 
left  Bushton  secretly  for  London." 

**  I  knew  it,"  cried  Garnet.    "  He  has  again  betrayed  us." 

"  He  shall  die,"  said  Catesby. 

And  the  determination  was  echoed  by  all  the  other  conspirators. 
Instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  they  passed  the  night  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion, and  it  was  at  last  proi)osed  that  Guy  Fawkes  should  proceed 
without  loss  of  time  to  Southwark,  to  keep  watch  near  the  house  of 
Lord  Mounteagle,  and  if  possible  ascertain  whether  Tresham  had 
visited  it. 

To  this  he  readily  agreed;  but,  before  setting  out,  he  took  Catesby 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  asked,  "  Did  you  see  Viviana  at  Coughton?" 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  and  that  just  before  I  left  the  place,"  was  the 
answer.  "  She  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  said  you.  wero 
never  absent  from  her  thoughts  or  prayers." 

GajrJFawkes  tamed  away  to  hide  his  emotion,  and,  mownlViv!^  QPQft  ^^ 
fAe  horses  brought  by  the  conapirators,  rode  oflf  towards  TjoMoii. 
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CHAPTER  XII. — THE  FIFTH  OP  NOVEMBBH. 

Ok  the  same  day  as  the  occurrences  last  related,  Lord  Mounteagle,  who 
was  then  staging  at  Southwark,  suddenly  intimated  his  intention  of 
passing  the  mght  at  his  country  mansion  at  Hoxton — a  change  of  place 
which,  trivial  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  afterwards  assumed  an  im- 
portance, from  the  circumstances  that  arose  out  of  it.  At  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Hoxton,  accompanied  by 
his  customary  attendants;  uid  all  appeared  to  pass  on  as  usual,  until, 
just  as  supper  was  over,  one  of  Ms  pages  arrived  from  tovm,  and 
desired  to  see  his  lordship  immediately. 

Affecting  to  treat  the  matter  with  indifference.  Lord  Mounteagle 
carelessly  ordered  the  youth  to  be  ushered  into  his  presence;  and  when 
he  appeared,  he  demanded  his  business.  The  page  repUed,  that  he 
brought  a  letter  for  his  lordship,  which  had  been  delivered  imder  cir- 
cumstances of  great  mystery. 

**  I  had  left  the  house  just  as  it  grew  dusk,"  he  said,  "on  an  errand 
of  little  importance,  when  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  suddenly  issued 
from  behind  a  comer,  and  demanded  whether  I  was  ope  of  your  lord- 
ship's servants?  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  produced  this 
letter,  and  enjoined  me,  as  I  valued  my  life  and  your  lordship's  safety, 
to  deliver  it  into  your  hands  without  delay." 

So  saying,  he  delivered  the  letter  to  his  lord,  who,  gazing  at  its 
address,  which  was,  "  To  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mounteagle," 
observed,  "  There  is  nothing  very  formidable  in  its  appearance.  What 
can  it  mean?" 

Without  even  breaking  the  seal,  which  was  secured  with  a  silken 
thread,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  gentlemen,  named  Ward,  who  was 
standing  near  him. 

"  Bead  it  aloud,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  some  vapouring  effusion,  which  will  afford  us  occasion  for 
laughter.  Before  I  hear  what  the  writer  has  to  say,  I  can  promise  him 
he  shall  not  intimidate  me." 

Thus  exhorted,  Ward  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care 
of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender 
your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  from  your  attendance  at  this 
parliament,  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness 
of  this  time.  Think  not  slightingly  of  this  advice,  but  retire  into  the 
country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety:  for,  though  there 
be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  . 
blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  know  who  hurts  them. 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned.  It  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do 
you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the 
letter.  God,  I  hope,  will  give  you  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to 
whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

"A  singular  letter!"  exclaimed  Mounteagle,  as  soon  as  Ward  had 
£nj9he6.    "What  is  your  opinion  of  it?" 

^^I  think  it  hints  at  some  dangerous  plot,  my  lord,"  replied  Ward, 
r^^  ^^  i^oeiVed  hia  iiLBtmctions;  "some  tieaaoTi  «,^^v«t  tUe  state. 
"^th  submission,  I  would  advise  your  lordship  VxiaXMi\X^  V>\.^^V\.\ft 
^e  Earl  of  Salisbury. »  ^  "^ 
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^I  pee  nothing  in  it,"  replied  the  earl.  "What  ii  your  opinion, 
Kerryn?*'  he  added,  turning  to  another  of  his  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
had  likewise  given  his  lesson. 

^  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  Ward,*'  replied  the  attendant.  *'Tour 
lofdihip  will  hardly  hold  yourself  excused,  if  you  neglect  to  gire  due 
wamlDg,  should  aught  occur  hereafter." 

^  Say  you  so,  sirs?"  cried  Lord  Mounteagle.  "  Let  me  hear  it  once 
imxre."  The  letter  was  accordingly  read  again  by  Ward,  and  the  earl 
iSoigned  to  weigh  over  each  passage. 

'^  I  am  adviMd  not  to  attend  the  parliament,"  he  said,  <* '  for  God  and 
man  hare  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time.'  That  is 
too  rague  to  be  regarded.  Then  I  am  urged  to  retire  into  the  country. 
TbB  recommendation  must  proceed  from  some  discontented  Catholic, 
who  does  not  wishme  to  be  present  at  the  opening  oi  the  house.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  so  adjured.  ^  They  shall  receive  a  ter- 
rible blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  shall  not  know  who  hurts  them.* 
That  is  mysterious  enough,  but  it  may  mean  nothing — any  more  than 
what  follows,  namely, '  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt 
the  letter.' " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  repUed  Ward;  "  and  though  I  cannot 
explain  the  riddle,  I  am  sure  it  means  mischief." 

**  Well,"  said  Lord  Mounteagle,  "since  you  are  of  this  mind,  I  must 
lose  no  time  in  communicating  the  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side." 

Accordingly,  after  some  further  consultation,  he  set  out  at  that  late 
hour  for  Whitehall,  where  he  roused  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  showed 
him  the  letter.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  whole  was  a  pre- 
concerted scheme  between  these  two  crafty  statesmen;  but  as  the  in- 
terview took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  attendants,  the  utmost 
caution  was  observed. 

Salisbury  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  communication, 
and  coupling  it,  he  said,  with  previous  intelligence  which  he  had 
received,  he  could  not  help  fearing,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
the  mysterious  letter,  that  the  parliament  was  indeed  threatened  with 
some  *'  terrible  blow."  Acting,  apparently,  upon  this  supposition,  he 
caused  such  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  as  lodged  at  Whitehall  to 
be  summoned,  and,  submitting  the  letter  to  them,  they  all  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  it  referred  to  some  dangerous  plot,  though  none  could 
give  a  guess  at  its  precise  nature. 

"  It  is  clearly  some  Popish  project,"  said  Salisbury,  "  or  Lord  Mount- 
,  eagle  would  not  have  been  the  party  warned.    We  must  keep  a  look- 
V*out  upon  the  disaffected  of  his  faith." 

^*AaI  have  been  the  means  of  revealing  the  plot  to  your  lordship— 
if  plot  it  be — I  must  pray  you  to  deal  gently  with  them,"  rejoined 
Mounteagle. 

"  I  wiU  be  as  lenient  as  I  can,"  returned  Salisbury ;  "but  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  little  £a,vour  can  be  shown.  If  your  lordship  will  enable 
me  to  discover  the  principal  actors  in  this  affair,  I  will  take  care  that  uo 
innocent  party  suffers." 

«  You  ask  an  impossibility, "  replied  Mounteagle.     "  I  "know  XLQiCc&a!? 
iofroad  what  can  be  gathered  from  that  letter.     Bat  1  pray  yoxtt  Vsti 
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"  On  that  you  may  rely,"  returned  the  earL  "  His  majesty  will  not 
return  fxom  the  hunting  expedition  on  which  he  is  engaged  at  Boyston 
till  Thursday  next,  the  30th.  I  think  it  scarcely  worth  while  (consi- 
dering his  naturally  timid  nature,  with  which  your  lordships  are  well 
acquainted)  to  inform  him  of  the  threatened  danger  until  his  arrival  at 
the  palace.  It  will  then  he  time  enough  to  take  any  needful  steps,  as 
parliament  will  not  meet  for  four  or  five  days  afterwards." 

In  the  policy  of  this  course  the  privy  councillors  agreed,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  perfectly  secret  until  the 
king's  opinion  had  been  taken  upon  the  letter.  The  assemblage  then 
broke  up,  it  being  previously  arranged  that,  for  fear  of  some  attempt 
upon  his  life,  Lord  Mounteagle  should  remain  within  the  palace  till 
full  inquiries  had  been  instituted  into  the  affair.  When  the  two  con- 
federate nobles  were  left  alone,  Salisbury  observed,  witn  a  slight  laugh, 
to  his  companion, 

*'  Thus  &r  we  have  proceeded  well,  and  without  suspicion,  and,  rely 
upon  it,  none  shall  fall  on  you.  As  soon  as  all  is  over,  the  most  impor- 
tant post  the  king  has  to  bestow  shall  be  yours." 

^^  But  what  of  Tresham?"  asked  Mounteagle.  "  He  was  the  deliverer 
of  this  letter,  and  I  have  little  futh  in  him." 

"  Hum!"  said  Salisbury,  after  a  moment's  reflection;  "  if  you  think 
it  desirable,  we  can  remove  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  can  be  easily 
silenced." 

**  It  will  be  better  so,"  replied  Mounteagle.  "  He  may  else  babble 
hereafter.  I  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  send  in  his  own  name  to 
the  conspirators  the  other  day,  to  lure  them  into  our  nets." 

"  It  shall  he  repaid  you  a  hundred-fold,"  replied  Salisbury,  "  But 
we  are  observed,  and  must  therefore  separate."  So  saying,  he  with- 
drew to  his  own  chamber,  while  Lord  Mounteagle  was  ushered  to  the 
apartments  allotted  to  him. 

To  return  to  Guy  Fawkes.  Arriving  at  Southwark,  he  stationed 
himself  near  Lord  Mounteagle's  residence.  But  he  observed  nothing  to 
awaken  his  suspicions,  until  early  in  the  morning  he  perceived  a  page 
approaching  the  mansion,  whom,  from  his  livery,  he  knew  to  be  one  of 
Lord  Mounteagle's  household  (it  was,  in  fact,  the  very  youth  who  had 
delivered  the  mysterious  letter),  and  from  him  he  ascertained  all  that 
had  occurred.  Filled  with  alarm,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  proceeding  to  the  cellar,  examined  the  marks  at 
the  door,  and  finding  all  precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  felt  certain  that, 
whatever  discovery  had  been  made,  the  magazine  had  not  been  visited. 

He  next  repaired  to  the  house,  of  which  he  possessed  the  key,  and 
was  satisfied  that  no  one  had  been  there.  Somewhat  relieved  by  this, 
he  yet  determined  to  keep  watch  during  the  day,  and,  concealing  him- 
self near  the  cellar,  remained  on  the  look-out  till  night.  But  no  one 
came ;  nor  did  anything  occur  to  excite  his  suspicions.  He  would  not, 
however,  quit  his  post  till  about  six  o'clock  on  the  following  evening, 
when,  thinking  further  delay  might  be  attended  with  danger,  he  set  * 
out  to  White  Webbs,  to  give  his  companions  intelligence  of  the 
better, 

His  news  was  received  by  all  with  the  greatest  a\atm,  wad  not  one 
^cept  Cateaby,  who  strove  to  put  a  bold  face  u^tLtYie  ma.\X«,^wv^ 
ijZ^  ?^^  ^^  iiiirard  misgiving,  but  confessed  tYvat  \i^  t\ko\Ji^\.  ^ 

^  ^^  SUCCC83  was  at  an  cud.      While  de\\bexaWxi%  m^^xv  >«>ft».\. 
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fllioiild1)e  done  in  tins  fearful  emergency,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
a  sadden  knocking  without.  All  the  conspirators  concealed  themselves, 
except  Guy  Fawkes,  who,  opening  the  door,  found,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, that  the  summons  proceeded  from  Tresham.  He  said  nothing 
till  the  other  had  entered  the  house,  and  then,  suddenly  drawing  his 
dagger,  held  it  to  his  throat. 

^  Make  your  shrift  quickly,  traitor,"  he  cried,  in  a  furious  tone,  *'  for 
jfoor  last  hour  is  arrived.  What  ho!"  he  shouted  to  the  others,  who 
mstantly  issued  firom their  hiding-places,  "the  fox  has  ventured  into 
the  lion*s  den." 

'*  Tea  distrust  me  wrongfully,"  rejoined  Tresham,  with  more  confi- 
dence than  he  usually  e^diibited  in  time  of  danger;  '^  I  am  come  to 
warn  yon,  not  betray  you.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  me  for  the 
service?" 

*'  Villain  I"  cried  Catesby,  rushing  up  to  him,  and  holding  his  drawn 
sword  to  his  breast;  ^^you  have  conveyed  the  letter  to  I^rd  Mount- 
eagle." 

'^  It  is  false,"  replied  Tresham;  "  I  have  only  just  heard  of  it;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  risk  I  knew  I  should  rmi  from  your  suspicions,  I  came 
to  tell  you  what  had  happened." 

"  Why  did  you  feign  illness,  and  depart  secretly  for  town,  instead  of 
joining  us  at  Coughton?"  demanded  Catesby. 

''I  will  instantly  explain  my  motive,  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
satisfSBCtory  to  you  on  one  point,  will  be  so  on  another,"  replied  Tresham, 
unhesitatingly,  and  with  apparent  frankness.  *'  I  was  fearful  you 
would  make  a  further  tool  of  me,  and  resolved  not  to  join  you  again 
till  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plot.  To  this  determination 
I  should  have  adhered  had  I  not  learnt  to-night  that  a  letter  had  been 
transmitted  by  some  one  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  which  he  had  conveyed 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  It  may  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  plot, 
but  it  is  certain  to  occasion  alarm,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in 
spite  of  every  personal  consideration,  to  give  you  warning.  If  you 
design  to  escape,  there  is  yet  time.  A  vessel  lies  in  the  river,  in  which 
we  can  all  embark  for  Flanders." 

*•  Can  he  be  innocent?"  said  Catesby,  in  a  whisper  to  Garnet. 

"K  I  had  betrayed  you,"  continued  Tresham,  "I  should  not  have 
come  hither.  And  I  have  no  motive  for  such  baseness,  for  I  am  in 
equal  danger  with  yourselves.  But  though  the  alarm  has  been  given, 
I  do  not  think  any  discovery  will  be  made.  They  are  evidently  on  the 
wrong  scent." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Catesby;  "  but  I  fear  the  contrary." 

*^  Shall  I  put  him  to  death?"  demanded  Fawkes  of  Garnet. 

"Do  not  sully  your  hands  with  his  blood,  my  son,"  returned  Garnet. 
**If  he  has  betrayed  us,  he  will  reap  the  traitor's  reward  here  and 
hereafter.    If  he  has  not,  it  will  be  to  take  away  a  life  unjustly.    Ijet 
him  depart.    We  shall  feel  more  secure  without  him." 
•     «  Will  it  be  safe  to  set  him  free,  father?"  cried  Fawkes. 

«*I  think  so,"  replied  Garnet.  "  We  will  not  admit  him  to  out 
fiirther  conferences ;  but  let  us  act  mercifully." 

the  nu^or part  of  the  coDspiratora  concurring  in  this  o'^Vs^ot^VJclcs^^ 

Awkes  and  Catesby  were  opposed  to  it,  Tresham  ^a^  wsScW^l  * 

4^Kut.    As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Garnet  avowed  that  the  txaXhft^  ^ 

o 
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secution  of  Die  dedgn  appeared  so  bazardouf,  that  it  oaght  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  each  of  the  oonspirators  had  better 
consult  hie  own  safety  hy  flight.  He  added,  that  at  some  future  period 
the  design  might  be  resumed,  or  another  planned,  which  might  be  mor^ 
securely  carried  out. 

After  much  discussion,  all  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro* 
posal  except  Fawke«»  who  adhered  dogg^y  to  his  purpose,  and 
treated  the  danger  so  slightingly,  that  he  gradually  brought  the  others 
round  to  his  views.  At  length  it  was  resolved  that  Garnet  should  set 
out  immediately  for  Coughton  Hall,  and  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  there  await  the  result  of  the  at- 
tempt, while  the  other  conspirators  decided  upon  remaining  in  town, 
in  some  secure  places  of  concealment,  until  the  event  waa  known. 
Unmoved  as  ever,  Guy  Fawkes  declared  his  intention  of  watching  over 
the  magazine  of  powder, 

^'  If  anything  nappens  to  me,"  he  said,  '*you  will  take  oare  of  your- 
selves.   You  well  know  nothing  will  be  wrung  from  me." 

Catesby  and  the  others,  aware  of  his  resolute  nature,  affected  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  they  willingly  suffered  him  to  take  his  own 
course.  Attended  by  Bates,  Garnet  then  set  out  for  Warwickshire, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  Xiondon,!f  where  they  dis- 
persed, after  appointing  Lincoln's  Inn  Walks  as  their  place  of  midnight 
rendezvous.  Each  then  made  preparations  for  sudden  flight  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary,  and  Rookwood  provided  relays  of  horses  all  the 
way  to  Dunchurch. 

Guy  Fawkes  alone  remained  at  his  post.  He  took  up  liis  abode 
in  the  cellar,  resolved  to  blow  up  himself,  together  with  his  foes,  in  case 
of  a  surprise.  On  Thursday,  the  thirty-flrst  of  October,  the  king  re- 
turned to  Whitehall,  and  the  mysterious  letter  was  laid  before  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  privy  council  bv  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  James 
perused  it  carefully,  but  could  scarcely  hide  his  perplexity, 

^*  Your  majesty  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  expressions,  *  a  terrible 
blow*  to  the  parliament,  and  *  that  the  danger  will  be  past  as  soon  as 
you  have  burnt  the  letter,*  evidently  referring  to  combustion,"  ob- 
served the  earl. 

'*  You  are  right,  Salisbury,"  said  James,  snatching  at  the  suggestion. 
'^  I  should  not  wonder  if  these  mischievous  Papists  mean  to  blow  us  all 
up  with  gunpowder." 

*'  Your  majesty  has  received  a  divine  illumination,**  returned  the 
earl.  ''Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me;  but  it  must  be  as  you 
intimate." 

''  Undoubtedly— ^undoubtedly,'*  replied  the  monarch,  pleased  with  the 
compliment  to  hia  sagacity,  though  alarmed  by  the  danger;  "  but  what 
desperate  traitors  they  must  be  to  imagine  suQh  a  deed,  Blow  us 
up!  Gk)d's  mercy,  that  were  a  dreadful  death!  And  yet  that  mnst 
evidently  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  How  ^se  can  it  be  construed, 
except  by  reference  to  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  which  might  be  as 
quickly  performed  as  that  paper  would  take  to  be  consumed  in  the 

'/  Tour  m^e$ty'B  p^etration  haa  discoy^xQ^  the  truth,"  replied 
^aiisbury,  "and  by  the  help  of  your  wlBdoml^wTaitviStj  ^css€iss<^\2iiiA 
^^A:  degign.     Where  think  you  the  powdei  may  \\ft  XnfiAeivY' 
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"Aie  tlierB  any  yaulti  beneath  the  parliament-house?"  demanded 
Jftmet,  trembling.  ** Heaven  gave  us!  We  have  often  walked  there — 
perhaps  oyer  a  secret  mine." 

''  Tnere  are/*  replied  Salisbury;  <*  and  I  am  again  indebted  to  your 
piajesty  for  a  most  important  suggestion.  Not  a  comer  in  the  vaults 
ahall  be  lef(  unsearchea.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  with  me,  that, 
in  ordor  to  catch  these  traitors  in  their  own  trap,  it  will  be  well  to 
d^ler  tb$  search  till  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of  parliament." 

^  I  was  about  to  reconunend  such  a  course  myself,  Salisbury,"  replied 
James. 

"I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,"  returned  the  earl;  **and  now  I 
must  entreat  you  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  your  thoughts,  and  to 
sleep  securely;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it  (after  your  majesty's  dis- 
covery) that  the  plot  shall  be  fully  unravelled," 

Tho  significant  tone  in  which  the  earl  uttered  the  latter  part  of  this 
speech  oonyinced  the  king  that  he  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  he 
OAjrad  to  confess;  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  ''Well,  let  it 
be  so.  I  trust  all  to  you.  3ut  I  at  once  divined  their  purpose — ^I  at 
once  divined  it." 

The  council  then  broke  up,  and  James  laughed  and  chuckled  to  him- 
self at  the  discernment  he  hafi  displayed.  Nor  was  he  less  pleased 
with  his  minister  for  the  credit  given  him  in  the  affair.  But  he  took 
care  not  to  enter  the  parliament-house. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fourth  of  November,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  the  Lords  Salisbury  and  Meunteagle, 
visited  the  cellars  and  vaults  beneath  the  parliament-house.  For  some 
time  they  discovered  nothing  to  excite  suspicion.  At  length,  probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  as  will  be  recollected,  was 
acquaint^  with  the  situation  of  the  magazine,  they  proceeded  to  the 
cellar,  where  they  found  the  store  of  powder ;  but  not  meeting  with  any 
of  the  conspirators,  as  they  expected,  they  disturbed  nothing,  and  went 
away,  reporting  the  result  of  their  search  to  tho  king. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  James  advised 
that  a  guard  should  be  placed  near  the  cellar  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  consisting  of  Topcliffe  and  a  certain  number  of  attendants,  and 
h^ed  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster,  upon 
whose  courage  and  discretion  full  reliance  could  be  plsiced.  Lord 
Mounteagle  also  requested  permission  to  keep  guard  with  tliem  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  the  affair.  To  this  the  king  assented,  and  as  soon  as 
it  grew  dark,  the  party  secretly  took  up  their  position  at  a  point  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  magazine. 

Fawkes,  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  time  the  search  was  made, 
returned  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  remained  within  the  cellar, 
seated  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  the  head  of  which  he  had  staved, 
with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  petronel  in  the  other,  till  past  mid- 
night.   The  fifth  of  November  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  clock  of  the 
sdjoining  abbey  had  scarcely  ceased  tolling  the  hour  that  proclaimed 
its  arrival,  when  Fawkes,  somewhat  wearied  with  his  solitary  watch- 
ing, determined  to  repair,  for  a  short  space,  to  the  adjoining  \io\i^. 
He  accordin^Jjr  quitted  the  cellar,  leaving  his  lantern  UgYite^  v^VCd^  NX» 
M  oae  comer. 
Opening  the   door,  he  gazed  cautiously  arouad,  but.  \jetcfcvn» 
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nothing,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  he  proceeded  to  lock  the  door. 
While  thus  employed,  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  hehind  him,  and 
turning  suddenly,  he  beheld  through  the  gloom  several  persons  rushing 
towards  him,  evidently  with  hostile  intent.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
draw  a  petronel  and  grasp  his  sword ;  but  before  he  could  effect  Us 
purpose,  his  arms  were  pinioned  by  a  powerful  grasp  from  behind, 
while  the  light  of  a  lantern  thrown  Ml  in  his  face  revealed  the  barrel 
of  a  petronel  levelled  at  his  head,  and  an  authoritatiye  voice  com- 
manded him  in  the  king's  name  to  surrender. 


GHAFTEB  XIU. — THE  FUOHT  OF  THE  COKSFIBATOBS. 

On  the  same  night  and  at  the  same  hour  that  Guy  Fawkes  was  cap- 
tured, the  other  conspirators  held  their  rendezvous  in  Lincoln's  Imi 
Wfdks.  A  presentiment  of  the  fate  awaiting  them  filled  the  breasts  of 
all,  and  even  Catesby  shared  in  the  general  depression.  Plan  after 
plan  was  proposed,  and,  as  soon  as  proposed,  rejected;  and  they  seemed 
influenced  only  by  alarm  and  irresolution.  Feeling  at  length  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  they  were  only  increasing  their  risk 
by  remaining  together  longer,  they  agreed  to  separate,  appointing  to 
meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  night,  if  their  project  should 
not  in  the  interim  be  discovered. 

"Before  daybreak,"  said  Catesby,  **  I  will  proceed  to  the  cellar  under 
the  parliSAment-house,  and  ascertain  whether  anything  has  happened  to 
Guy  Fawkes.  My  heart  misgives  me  about  him,  and  I  reproach  my- 
self that  I  have  allowed  him  to  incur  this  peril  alone." 

"  Guy  Fawkes  is  arrested,"  said  a  voice  near  them,  "  and  is  at  this 
moment  under  an  examination  before  the  king." 

"It  is  Tresham  who  speaks,"  cried  Catesby;  "secure  him!" 

The  injunction  was  instantly  obeyed.  iSresham  was  seized,  and 
several  weapons  pointed  against  his  breast.  He  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  dismayed,  but,  so  far  as  could  be  discerned  in  the  obscurity, 
seemed  to  maintain  great  boldness  of  demeanour. 

"  I  have  again  ventured  among  you  at  the  hazard  of  my  Ufe,"  he 
said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  to  give  you  this  most  important  intelligence ;  and 
am  requited,  as  I  have  ever  been  of  late,  with  menaces  and  violence. 
Stab  me,  and  see  whether  my  death  will  avail  you  in  this  extremity. 
I  am  in  equal  danger  with  yourselves ;  and  whether  I  perish  by  your 
hands,  or  by  those  of  the  executioner,  is  of  little  moment." 

"  Let  me  question  him  before  we  avenge  ourselves  upon  him,"  said 
Catesby  to  Rookwood.  "How  do  you  know  that  Guy  Fawkes  is  a 
prisoner?" 

"  I  saw  him  taken,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and  esteem  myself  singularly 

fortunate  that  I  escaped  the  same  fate.    Though  excluded  from  further 

share  in  the  project,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a  strong  desire  to 

know  how  matters  were  going  on,  and  I  resolved  to  visit  the  cellar 

secretly  at  midnight.    As  I  stealthUy  approached  it,  I  remarked  several 

armed  £gure8  beneath  a  gateway,  and  conjecturing  their  purpose,  in- 

ff^^lx  concealed  myself  behind  a  projection,  of  the  wall.    I  had  not 

»eieo  in  this  situation  many  minutes,  "when  tiie  ccJi\Ax  ^wst  o^€cv<^«sA 

ur  fawkes  issued  from  it." 
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«  Welir  cried  Catesby,  breathlessly. 

•*  The  party  I  had  noticed  immediately  rushed  forward,  and  secured 
him  before  he  could  offer  any  resistance,'*  continued  Tresham.  '*  After 
a  brief  struggle,  certain  of  their  number  dragged  him  into  the  cellar, 
while  others  kept  watch  without.  I  should  now  have  flown,  but  my 
limbs  refhsed  their  office,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled,  howeyer  reluc- 
tantly, to  see  the  end  of  it.  In  a  short  time  Guy  Fawkes  was  brought 
forth  again,  and  I  heard  some  one  in  authority  give  directions  that  he 
should  be  instantly  taken  to  Whitehall,  to  be  interrogated  before  the 
king  and  the  privy  council.  He  was  then  led  away,  and  a  guard  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  cellar.  Feeling  certain  I  should  be  discovered,  I  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  not  daring  to  stir. 
But  at  length,  summoning  up  sufficient  resolution,  I  crept  cautiously 
along  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  got  off  unperceived.  My  first  object  was 
to  warn  you," 

"  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  our  place  of  rendezvous?" 
demanded  the  elder  Wright. 

"  I  overheard  you,  at  our  last  interview  at  White  Webbs,  appoint  a 
midnight  meeting  in  this  place,"  replied  Tresham,  "  and  I  hurried  hither 
in  the  hope  of  finding  you,  and  have  not  been  disappointed." 

"  When  I  give  the  word,  plunge  your  swords  into  his  breast,"  said 
Catesby,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Hold!"  cried  Percy,  taking  him  aside.  "  If  we  put  him  to  death 
in  this  spot,  his  body  will  be  found,  and  his  slaughter  may  awaken 
suspicions  against  us.    Guy  Fawkes  will  reveal  nothing." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  assured,"  said  Catesby.  "  Shall  we  take  the 
traitor  with  us  to  some  secure  retreat,  where  we  can  detain  him  till  we 
learn  what  takes  place  at  the  palace,  and  if  we  find  he  has  betrayed  us, 
despatch  him?" 

"  That  would  answer  no  good  purpose,"  returned  Percy.  "  The 
sooner  we  are  rid  of  him  the  better.  We  can  then  deliberate  as  to  what 
18  best  to  be  done." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Catesby.    "  If  he  hxis  betrayed  us,  life  will 
.   be  a  burden  to  him,  and  the  greatest  kindness  we  could  render  him 
would  be  to  rid  him  of  it.    Let  him  go.    Tresham,"  he  added,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  you  are  free.    But  we  meet  no  more." 

"  We  have  not  parted  yet,"  cried  the  traitor,  springing  backwards, 
and  uttering  a  loud  cry.    "  I  arrest  you  all  in  the  kin^s  name." 

The  signal  was  answered  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  emerged  from 
behind  the  trees  where  they  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and  instantly 
surrounded  the  conspirators. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  threaten,"  laughed  Tresham. 

Catesby  replied  by  drawing  a  petronel,  and  firing  it  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  speaker.    But  he  missed  his  mark.    The  ball  lodged  in 
the  brain  of  a  soldier  who  was  standing  beside  him,  and  the  ill-fated 
wretch  fell  to  the  ground.  A  desperate  conflict  now  ensued.   Topdiffe, 
who  conunanded  the  assailing  party,  ordered  his  followers  to  take  the 
ooDspirators  alive,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  injunction  that  the 
latter  were  indebted  for  their  safety.    Whispering  Ma  directioiL<&  V>\sQ& 
conapanions,  Catesby  gave  the  word,  and  making  a  Bioiiillaaieoxi^  T^QjStk. 
£xrward,  they  broke  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  inaXasito  ^aa- 
/Bw&iT,  andfaroured  by  the  gloom,  they  baffled  pwmt. 
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<<  We  have  failed  in  this  part  (yf  our  scheme,'*  said  T^enhato  to  ^op- 
cliffb,  as  they  met  half  an  hour  afterwards.    "  What  is  to  he  dcme?'* 

*^  We  must  take  the  Earl  of  SalisbuiT's  advice  upon  i^"  returned 
Topcli^.  *'  I  shall  now  hasten  to  Whitehall  to  see  how  Quy  FairkeB*« 
interroffatioii  proceeds,  and  will  communicate  with  his  lofdship^" 
Upon  this  they  separated* 

None  of  the  cOhspiratOfS  met  tMa  that  Uight.  iSaoh  fled  Ifl  tt 
different  direction,  and,  ignorant  of  what  had  ham>ened  td  the  fest^ 
sought  sotne  iecure  retreat.  Cateftby  ran  towards  Chancery-lane,  and^ 
passing  through  a  narrow  alley,  entered  the  large  gardens  which  then 
lav  between  this  thoroughfare  and  Fetter^lane.  Listening  to  hear 
whether  he  was  pursued,  and  flndhig  nothing  to  alarm  him,  he  threw 
himself  on  a  8od  beneath  a  tree,  and  waft  lost  in  painful  reflection. 

"  All  my  fair  schemes  are  marred  by  that  traitor,  Tresham,"  he 
muttered.  "  I  could  forgive  myself  for  being  duped  by  him,  if  I  had 
slain  him  when  he  was  in  my  power.  But  that  he  should  escape  to 
exult  in  our  ruin,  and  reap  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  afllicts  me  even 
more  than  failure." 

Tortured  by  thoughts  like  these,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  Anatoh 
such  brief  repose  as  would  fit  him  for  the  fktigue  he  might  have  to 
endure  on  the  morrow,  he  did  not  quit  his  position  till  late  in  the 
morning  of  a  duU  November  day — it  was,  as  will  be  recollected,  the 
memorable  Fifth — ^had  arrived.  He  then  arose,  and  slouching  his  hat, 
and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  shaped  his  course  towards  Fleets 
street.  From  the  knots  of  persons  gathered  together  at  diff^^rent 
corners,  from  their  muttered  discourse  and  mysterious  looks,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  excitement  that  prevailed,  he  felt  dure  that  some 
rumour  of  the  plot  had  gone  abroad.  Shunning  observation  as  much 
as  he  could,  he  entered  a  small  tavern  near  Fleet-bridge,  and  called  fbr 
a  flask  of  wine  and  some  food.  While  discussing  these,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  discourse  of  the  landlord,  who  was  oontersing  with  his  guesta 
about  the  conspiracy. 

"  I  hear  that  all  the  Papists  are  to  be  hanged,  di^awn,  and  quartered," 
cried  the  host;  **and  if  it  be  true,  an  I  have  heard,  that  this  plot  is 
their  contrivance,  they  deserve  it.  I  hope  I  have  no  believer  in  that 
faith — no  recusant  in  my  house." 

"  Don't  insult  tis  by  any  such  jtuspicion,"  cried  one  of  the  guests. 
"  We  are  all  loyal  men — all  good  Protestants." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  conspirators  have  been  discovered,  sir?" 
asked  the  host  of  Catesby. 

"  I  do  not  even  know  of  the  plot,"  replied  the  other.  "  What  was  its 
object?" 

"  What  was  its  ohject!"  cried  the  host.  "  You  will  scarcely  credit 
me  when  I  tell  you.  I  tremble  to  speak  of  it.  Its  oliject  was  to  blow 
up  the  parliament-house,  and  the  king  and  all  the  nobles  and  prelates 
of  the  land  along  with  it.*' 

**  Horrible!**  exclaimed  the  guests. 

*'Biit  hcfw  do  you  know  it  is  a  fleheme  of  the  Papists?*'  asked 

'yjPS^^^  I  ^»ye  bem  told  so,"  rejdned  the  ^<i!it.   ^^"axANOosi  ^Vwi 
fwd  devise  auch  a  monattatLA  plan?    It  -woulflL  nsvet  eoxspc  VdJuoWs^ 
-act  or  heart  of  a  Protestant  to  concelv©  bo  eietfealabVa  Wi  w^^sssu  ^  ^ 
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ktfe  dttr  Idllg  too  Weil  for  that,  and  would  shed  the  lAst  dfop  of  otir 
blood  rathef  than  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  iignred.  But  these 
priest-ridden  Papists  think  otherwise.  They  regard  him  as  an  usurper) 
■Ad  hairing  receired  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  that  effbct,  fancy 
it  would  be  a  pious  act  to  remove  him.  There  will  be  no  tranquilllly 
In  the  kingdom  while  one  of  them  is  left  alire;  and  I  hope  his  mi^esty 
will  take  adyantage  of  the  present  ferment  to  order  a  general  massacre 
of  them,  like  that  of  the  poor  Protestants  on  Saint  Burtholomew'B-day 
in  Paris." 

•  "Ay — ^massacre  them,"  cried  the  guests;  "that's  the  way.  Bum 
their  houses  and  cut  their  throats.  Will  it  be  lawful  to  do  so  without 
fbrther  authority,  mine  host?  If  so,  we  will  set  about  it  immediately." 

^  I  cannot  resolre  you  on  that  point,"  replied  the  landlord.  **  You 
had  better  wait  a  short  time.  I  dare  say  their  slaughter  will  be 
publicly  commanded." 

*^  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so,**  cried  one  of  the  gtlests.  "  I  will  bear 
my  XNurt  in  the  business." 

Catesby  atose,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  strode  out  of  the  tarem. 

"  Do  you  know,  mine  host,"  said  the  guest  who  had  last  spokeii,  "  I 
half  suspect  that  tall  fellow  who  has  just  left  us  is  a  Papist." 

"  Perhaps  a  conspirtltor,"  said  another. 

"  Let  us  watch  him,"  cried  a  third. 

''  Stay,"  cried  the  host;  "he  has  paid  me  double  my  reckoiling.  I 
belieye  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Protestant." 

••  What  you  say  confirms  my  suspicions,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 
"We  will  follow  him." 

On  reaching  Temple  Bar,  Catesby  found  the  gates  closed,  and  a 
guard  stationed  at  them,  no  one  being  allowed  to  pass  through  without 
examination.  Not  willing  to  expose  himself  to  this  scrutiny,  Catesby 
turned  away,  and,  in  doing  so,  perceived  three  of  the  persons  he  had 
just  1^  in  the  tavern.  The  expression  of  their  countenances  satisfied 
mm  they  were  dogging  him;  but,  afiecting  not  to  perceive  it,  he 
Retraced  his  steps,  gradually  quickening  his  pace  tmtil  he  reached  a 
narrow  street  leading  into  WhiteiHafs,  down  which  he  darted.  The 
moment  his  pursuers  saw  this,  they  hurried  after  him,  shouting,  "A 
Papist! — a  Papist! — a  conspirator!" 

But  Catesby  was  now  safe.  Claiming  the  protection  of  certain 
Alsatians  who  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  a  tavern,  and  offbring  to 
reward  them,  they  instantly  drew  their  swords,  and  drove  the  others 
away,  while  Catesby,  tossing  a  few  pieces  of  money  to  his  preservers, 
passed  through  a  small  doorway  into  the  Temple,  and,  making  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  stairs,  leaped  into  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterman 
to  row  to  Westminster.  The  man  obeyed,  and,  plying  his  oars,  soon 
gained  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Little  way,  however,  had  been 
made,  when  Catesby  descried  a  large  wherry,  manned  by  several 
rowers,  swiftly  approaching  them,  and,  instinctively  comprehending 
whom  it  contained,  ordered  the  man  to  rest  on  his  ottrs  till  it  had 
passed. 

In  a  few  moments  the  wherry  approached  them.    It  waft  ^edi  V\VJfiL 
w(srgeaDt8  of  tb6  guard  and  balberdieTBy  in  the  midtt  of  wYvom  *bX  ^>aJJ 
liiwJtes,     Catesby  could  not  resist  thQ  imptilse  that  ptotniaXwQL^JtoaX* 
i9fiH9  and  the  movemeat  attraeted  the  attention  o!  the  ^t\»qU'^.   '^ 
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momentanr  glance  they  exchanged  convinced  Cateshy  that  Eawkes 
perceived  him,  though  his  motionless  features  gave  no  token  of  recogni- 
tion, and  he  immediately  afterwards  fixed  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as 
if  to  intimate — at  least,  Cateshy  so  construed  the  gesture — that  his 
earthly  career  was  well-nigh  ended.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  Cateshy 
watched  the  wherry  sweep  on  towards  the  Tower—its  fatal  destination 
— until  it  was  lost  to  view. 

**  All  is  over,  I  fear,  with  the  hravest  of  our  hand,"  he  thought,  as  he 
tracked  its  course;  "  hut  some  effort  must  he  made  to  save  him.  At  all 
events  we  will  die  sword  in  hand,  and  like  soldiers,  and  not  as  commoa 
malefactors." 

Abandoning  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Westminster,  he  desired 
the  man  to  pull  ashore,  and,  landing  at  Arundel  Stairs,  hastened  to  the 
Strand.  Here  he  foimd  large  crowds  collected,  the  shops  closed,  and 
business  completely  at  a  stand.  Nothing  was  talked  of  Wt  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  most  exaggerated  and  extraordinary  accounts  of  it 
were  circulated  and  believed.  Some  would  have  it  that  the  parliament- 
house  was  already  blown  up,  and  that  the  city  of  London  itself  had  been 
set  fire  to  in  several  places  by  the  Papists.  It  was  also  stated  that 
numerous  arrests  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  houses 
of  several  Catholic  nobles  and  wealthy  gentlemen  had  been  searched. 
To  such  a  height  was  the  popular  indignation  raised,  that  it  required 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  soldiery  to  prevent  the  mob  from  breaking 
into  these  houses,  and  using  violence  towards  their  inmates. 

Every  gate  and  avenue  to  the  palace  was  strictly  guarded,  and 
troops  of  horse  were  continually  scouring  the  streets.  Sentinels  were 
placed  before  suspected  houses,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  enter  them, 
or  to  go  forth,  without  special  permission.  Detachments  of  soldiery 
were  also  stationed  at  the  end  of  all  the  main  thoroughfares.  Bars 
were  thrown  across  the  snialler  streets  and  outlets,  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  no  one  was  to  quit  the  city,  however  urgent  his  busi- 
ness, for  three  days. 

On  hearing  this  announcement-,  Cateshy  saw  at  once  that  if  he  did 
not  effect  his  escape  immediately,  it  would  be  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly, he  hurried  towards  Charing  Cross,  and,  turning  up  Saint  Mar- 
tin*s-lane,  at  the  back  of  the  Ejng's  Mews,  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  guard,  and  speed^  along  the  lane — ^for  it  was  then 
literally  so,  and  surrounded  on  either  side  by  high  hedges — until  he 
came  to  St.  GUes's,  at  this  time  nothing  more  than  a  few  scattered 
houses,  intermixed  with  trees.  Here  he  encountered  a  man  mounted 
on  a  powerful  steed,  and,  seeing  this  person  look  hard  at  him,  would 
have  drawn  out  of  the  way,  if  the  other  had  not  addressed  him  by 
name.  He  then  regarded  the  equestrian  more  narrowly,  and  found  it 
was  Martin  Heydocke. 

*^  I  have  heard  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Cateshy,"  s^d  Martin, 

*'  and  can  imagine  the  desperate  strait  in  which  you  must  be  placed. 

Take  my  horse;  it  may  aid  your  flight.    I  was  sent  to  London  by  my 

master,  Mr.  Humphrey  Chetham,  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  result 

ofjrour  attempt;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with  his 

Tf^'shes  in  rendering  you  such  a  service.    At  all  events,  I  will  risk  it. 

afouat,8ir,  mount,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  Yience.** 

^Atesbjr  needed  no  further  e^ortatloiH  but,  Bprixxgax^m\ftlijQa^«^S^R^ 
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hastily  murmured  his  thanks,  and  strikmg  into  a  lane  on  the  right, 
rode  off  at  a  swift  pace  towards  Highgate.  On  reaching  the  brow  of 
this  beautiful  hill,  he  drew  in  the  bridle  for  a  moment,  and  gazed 
towards  the  city  he  had  just  quitted.  Dark  and  bitter  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  fancied  he 
could  discern  the  neighbouring  pile  whose  destruction  he  had  medi- 
tated. Remembering  that  from  this  very  spot,  when  he  had  last 
approached  the  capital,  in  company  with  Guy  Fawkes  and  Viviana 
Baddiffe,  he  had  looked  in  the  same  direction,  he  could  not  help  con- 
trasting his  present  sensations  with  those  he  had  then  experienced. 
At  that  time  he  was  full  of  ardour,  and  confident  of  success.  Now,  all 
was  lost  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  for  little  more  than  self-preserva- 
tion. Involuntarily,  his  eye  wandered  along  the  great  city,  until,  pass- 
ing over  the  mighty  fabric  of  Saint  Paul's,  it  settled  upon  the  Tower — 
upon  the  place  of  Guy  Fawkes's  captivity. 

'*  And  can  nothing  be  done  for  his  deliverance  ?**  sighed  Catesby,  as 
he  turned  away,  his  eyes  filling  with  moisture.  "  Must  that  brave 
soldier  die  the  death  of  a  felon — must  he  be  subjected  to  the  torture — 
horror !  If  he  had  died  defending  himself,  I  should  hardly  have  pitied 
him.  And  if  he  had  destroyed  himself  together  with  his  foes,  as  he 
resolved  to  do,  I  should  have  envied  him.  But  the  idea  of  what  he  will 
have  to  suffer  in  that  dreadful  place— nay,  what  he  is  now,  perhaps, 
suffering — ^makes  the  life-blood  curdle  in  my  veins.  I  will  never  fall 
alive  into  their  hands." 

With  this  resolve,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  steed,  and  urging  him  to 
a  swift  pace,  dashed  rapidly  forward.  He  had  ridden  more  than  a  mile, 
when,  hearing  shouts  behind  him,  he  perceived  two  troopers  galloping 
after  him  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  'Iliey  shouted  to 
him  to  stay,  and  as  they  were  better  mounted  than  he  was,  it  was 
evident  they  would  soon  come  up  with  him.  Determined,  however,  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  he  had  just  formed,  and  not  to  yield  himself 
with  life,  he  prepared  for  a  conflict,  and,  suddenly  halting,  he  concealed 
a  petronel  beneath  his  cloak,  and  waited  till  his  foes  drew  near. 

'^  I  command  you  in  the  king's  name  to  surrender,"  said  the  foremost 
trooper,  riding  up.    "  You  are  a  rebel  and  a  traitor." 

'*  Be  this  my  answer,"  replied  Catesby,  aiming  at  the  man,  and  firing 
with  such  certainty,  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  woimded.  Un- 
sheathing his  sword,  he  then  prepared  to  attack  the  other  trooper. 
But,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  the  man  turned  his  horse's  head, 
and  rode  off. 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  dying  man,  who  lay  groaning 
in  the  mire,  Catesby  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  satisfied 
that  the  animal  was  better  than  his  own,  mounted  him,  and  proceeded 
at  the  same  headlong  pace  as  before.    In  a  short  time  he  reached 
Finchley,  where  several  persons  rushed  from  their  dwellings  to  inquire 
whether  he  brought  any  intelligence  of  the  plot,  rumours  of  which 
had  already  reached  them.    Without  stopping,  Catesby  replied  that 
most  important  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  that  he  was  carrying 
despatches  from  the  king  to  Northampton.    No  oppoaitiou.  "^Qb^  \)^<^t^ 
fore  offered  him,  and  be  soon  left  all  traces  of  habitaliou.  \j^xA  \am. 
UrgiDg  bis  bone  to  its  ntmoat,  be  arrived  in  less  thaxi  a  quax\»et  ^1  w 
Aoarju  Chipping  Barnet.    Here  the  same  inq.uixie8  vete  tnaAft  ^ 
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Finchley,  and  ]?ettimlikgf  tlie  Sf&me  fuiswer-^fi]fr  hd  ndtev  fdlttc^d  his 
speed  for  a  moment — ^he  puimi^  his  course. 

In  less  than  three-qnartefs  of  an  hour  aft&f  tills  he  arrived  at  Saint 
Albans,  and,  proceeding  direct  to  the  post-hoose,  asked  for  a  horse. 
But  Instead  of  complying  with  the  reqtiestt  the  landlord  of  the  Hose 
and  Crown-Hiuch  was  the  name  of  the  hostel-^instantl^  withdrew,  and 
returned  the  next  moment  With  an  officer,  who  desired  to  speak  with 
Catesby  before  he  proceeded  ftirther.  The  latter^  howeter,  took  no 
notice  of  the  demand,  but  rode  off. 

The  clatter  of  horses'  hoofii  behind  him  soon  convinced  him  h6  was 
again  pursued,  and  he  Was  just  beginning  to  consider  in  what  way  he 
should  make  a  second  defence,  when  he  observed  two  horsemen  Cross  a 
lane  on  the  left,  and  make  for  the  main  road.  His  situation  now  ap« 
peared  highly  perilous,  especially  as  his  pursuers,  who  had  noticed  the 
other  horsemen  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  shouted  to  them.  But  h6 
Was  speedily  relieved.  These  persons,  instead  of  stopping,  accelerated 
their  pace,  and  appeared  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  avoid  those  behind 
him.  Th^  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  Dunstable,  and  were 
ascending  the  lovely  downs  which  lie  on  the  London  side  of  this  ancient 
town,  when  one  of  the  horsemen  in  flront  chancing  to  turn  round, 
Catesby  perceived  it  was  Rookwood.  Overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  he 
shouted  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the  other,  who  it  presently 
appeared  was  accompanied  by  Keyes,  instantly  stopped.  In  a  ffew 
seconds  Catesby  was  by  their  side,  and  a  rapid  Explanation  taking 
place,  they  all  three  drew  up  in  order  of  battle. 

By  this  time  their  pursuers  had  arrived  within  a  hundred  vards  of 
them,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  and  not  willing  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement, after  a  brief  consultation  retired.  The  three  friends  then 
pursued  their  route,  passed  through  Dunstable,  and  without  pausing  a 
moment  on  the  road,  soon  neared  Fenny  Stratford.  Just  before  they 
arrived  at  this  place  Catesby's  horse  fell  from  exhaustion.  Instantly  * 
<$xtricating  himself  fltotn  the  fallen  animal,  he  ran  by  the  side  of  his 
companions  till  they  got  to  the  town,  where  Rookwood,  who  had  placed 
relays  on  the  road,  changed  his  horse,  and  the  others  were  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  fresh  steeds. 

Proceeding  with  unabated  impetuosity,  they  soon  cleared  a  few  more 
miles,  and  had  lust  left  Stony  Stratford  oehlnd  them,  when  they  over- 
took a  solitary  horseman,  who  proved  to  be  John  Wright,  and  a  little 
further  on  they  came  up  with  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright.  Though 
their  numbers  were  thus  increased,  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
secure,  but  flinging  their  cloaks  away,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with 
greater  expedition,  hurried  on  to  Towcester.  Here  Keyes  quitted  his 
companions,  and  shaped  his  course  into  Warwickshire,  where  he  was 
afterwards  taken,  while  the  others,  having  procured  fresh  horses,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Ashby  Saintf  Leger's. 

About  six  o'clock  Catesby  and  his  companions  arrived  at  his  Old 

family  seat,  which  he  had  expected  to  approach  in  triumph,  but  which 

he  now  approached  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  mortification  and  dis- 

BppoJotznent     'They  found  the  house  filled  with  guests,  among  whom 

-T^  ^^f^^  Winter,  who  were  just  sitting  down  \a  sm^^t.   CflA^aby 

^thi^^J^  ^^^^^oomin  which  these  persons  wer^^  aa^^mUiiiA, <5o^«^ 

^tn  inud  and  dirt^his  haggard  looks   and  deiedte^  wg^wwv^ 


pt6(Aaimhig  thflt  his  project  had  failed.  Hi«  Mendtf  fblldWed,  and 
fheif  appeatfttice  condrmed  the  Imprefiftion  that  he  had  produced.  Lady 
Catesby  hastened  to  her  bod.  Had  strore  to  eomfbrt  him,  but  he  rudely 
vepnlsed  her. 

<<  Whftt  is  the  matter?"  she  fttiidoiuly  inquired. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Oatesl^,  in  a  AiriottJi  tOtt^  and  stamp- 
ing his  foot  to  the  ground.  *<A11  is  lost!  our  Scheme  Is  discorered; 
Gtiy  I'awkes  is  a  prisoner,  and  ere  long  we  shall  all  be  led  to  the  block. 
Yes,  all,"  he  repeated,  gazing  sternly  around. 

«*  1  win  iieter  be  led  thither  with  lUfe,"  said  Bobert  Winter. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  ft  young  Cfttholic  gentleman,  named  Acton  Of  Bib- 
besford.  who  had  lately  joined  the  eonsplracy^  **  Though  the  great 
design  nas  fkiled,  we  Are  yet  fifee,.and  hare  swords  to  draw,  and  arms 
to  wield  them." 

•*  Ay,**  exclaimed  Bobert  Winter,  *'aU  our  fHends  are  assembled  at 
Dunchurch.  Let  ns  Join  them  instantly,  and  we  may  yet  sthr  up  a 
rebellion  which  may  accomplish  all  we  can  desire.  I,  myself,  accom- 
panied Humphrey  Littleton  to  Dunchurch  this  morning,  and  know  we 
shall  find  everything  in  readiness.** 

••  Do  not  despair,"  cried  Lady  Catesby;  "  all  will  yet  be  well.  Ereiy 
member  of  our  fiiith  wUl  join  you,  and  you  will  soon  muster  a  formi- 
dable army." 

"  We  must  not  yield  Without  a  blow,"  cried  Percy,  pouring  out  a 
bmnper  of  wine,  and  swallowing  it  at  a  draught. 

••  You  are  right,**  said  BoOkwood,  imitating  his  example.  "  We  will 
sell  our  lives  dearly.** 

'"  If  you  will  adhere  to  this  resolution,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  Catesby, 
«•  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  loss.  With  five  hundred  stanch  followers, 
who  will  stand  by  me  to  the  last,  I  will  engage  to  raine  such  a  rebellion 
in  England  as  shall  not  be  checked,  except  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  rights,  or  the  dethronement  of  the  king." 

"  we  Will  all  stand  by  you,'*  cried  the  others. 

"  Swear  it,**  cried  Catesby,  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

"  We  do,**  was  the  reply. 

"  Wearied  as  we  are,**  cried  Catesby,'  "  we  must  at  once  proceed  to 
Dunchurch,  and  urge  our  friends  to  rise  in  arms  with  us.** 

•*  Agreed,"  cried  the  others. 

Summoning  all  his  household,  and  arming  them,  Catesby  then  set 
out  with  the  rest  for  Dunchurch,  which  lay  about  Ave  miles  from 
Ashby  Saint  Leger*s.  They  arrived  there  in  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  fbund  the  mansion  crowded  with  Catholic  gentlemen  and 
their  servants.  Entering  the  banquet-hall,  they  fbund  Sir  Everard 
Digby  at  the  head  of  the  board,  with  Garnet  on  his  right  hand.  Up- 
wards of  sixtr  persons  were  seated  at  the  table.  Their  arrival  Was 
greeted  with  loud  shouts,  and  several  of  the  guests  drew  their  swords 
And  flourished  them  over  their  heads. 

"  What  newt?**  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby.    «•  Is  the  blow  struck?" 

*•  JSo,**  replied  Catesbv;  "  we  have  been  betrayed." 

A  deep  silence  prevailed.    A  change  came  over  t\ie  eo^3ai\jcs<&3KDK.^'i^  ^ 
ibe  guests.    SignMcant  glances  were  exchanged,  and  \ti  "s^w^  «^\^«6i^ 
tbat^neral  ttneasineBs  pTertdled, 
"  WIiAt  is  to  be  done?"  cried  Sir  E vemd  Digby,  o&et  ^  ^^-^^^^ 


// 
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"  Our  course  is  dear,"  returned  Catesby.  "  We  must  stand  by  each 
other.  In  that  case,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  shall  accomplish  our 
purpose,  though  not  in  the  way  origmally  intended." 

"  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter,"  said  Sir  Eobert 
Digby  of  Coleshill,  Sir  Everard's  unde;  and  rising,  he  quitted  the 
room  with  several  of  his  followers,  while  his  example  was  imitated  by 
Humphrey  Littleton  and  others. 

"  AU  chance  for  the  restoration  of  our  faith  in  England  is  over," 
observed  Garnet,  in  a  tone  of  despondency. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  Catesby,  "  if  we  are  true  to  each  other. 
My  friends,"  he  cried,  stopping  those  who  were  about  to  depart,  "  in 
the  name  of  our  holy  religion  I  beseech  you  to  pause.  Much  is  against 
us  now.  But  let  us  hold  together,  and  all  will  speedily  be  righted. 
Every  Catholic  in  this  country,  in  Cheshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  Wales, 
must  flock  to  our  standard  when  it  is  once  displayed.  Do  not  desert 
us — do  not  desert  yourselves — for  our  cause  is  your  cause.  I  have  a 
large  force  at  my  command ;  so  has  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  together 
we  can  muster  nearly  five  hundred  adherents.  With  these,  we  can 
offer  such  a  stand  as  will  enable  us  to  make  conditions  with  our  oppo- 
nents, or  even  to  engage  with  them  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. I  am  well  assur^,  moreover,  if  we  lose  no  time,  but  proceed  to 
the  houses  of  our  friends,  we  shall  have  a  large  army  with  us.  Do 
not  fall  off  then.    On  you  depends  our  success." 

This  address  was  followed  by  loud  acclamations,  and  all  who  heard 
it  agreed  to  stand  by  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  to  the  last. 
As  Catesby  left  the  banqueting-hall  with  Sir  Everard,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure,  they  met  Viviana  and  a  female  attendant. 

"  I  hear  the  enterprise  has  failed,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  suffocated  by 
emotion.  "  WTiat  has  happened  to  my  husband?  Is  he  safe?  Is  he 
with  you?" 

"  Alas  I  no,"  replied  Catesby;  "  he  is  a  prisoner." 

Viviana  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  ot 
the  attendant. 


CHAPTEB  XIV.— THE  EXAMINATION. 

Disarmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Enevet  and  his  followers,  who  found  upon 
his  person  a  packet  of  slow  matches  and  touchwood,  and  bound  hand 
and  foot,  Guy  Fawkes  was  dragged  into  the  cellar  by  his  captors,  who 
instantly  commenced  their  seardi.  In  a  comer  beMnd  the  door  they 
discovered  a  dark  lantern,  with  a  light  burning  within  it;  and  moving 
with  the  utmost  caution — ^for  they  were  afraid  of  bringing  sudden 
destruction  upon  themselves — they  soon  perceived  the  barrels  of  gun* 
powder  ranged  against  the  wall.  Carefully  removing  the  planks, 
billets,  and  iron  bars  with  which  they  were  covered,  they  remarked 
that  two  of  the  casks  were  staved  in,  while  the  hoops  fjnom  a  third 
were  taken  off,  and  the  powder  scattered  around  it.  They  also  noticed 
that  several  trains  were  laid  along  the  floor— everything,  in  short, 
betokening  that  the  preparations  for  the  desperate  deed  were  fully 

completed. 
}^^o  they  were  making  this  inve8tigaUoI^  Oxiy  ISwYfia,  ^Vq, 

«^4r  that  further  reaistance  was  useless,  laa4  lejoaaiaas^  ^gaf^^^^ 
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motionless  up  to  this  moment,  suddenly  made  a  struggle  to  free  him- 
self; and  so  desperate  was  the  effort,  that  he  hurst  the  leathern  thong 
that  bound  his  hands,  and  seizing  tlie  soldier  nearest  to  him,  hore  him 
to  the  ground.  He  then  grasped  the  lower  limbs  of  another,  who  held 
a  lantern,  and  strove  to  overthrow  him,  and  wrest  the  lantern  from  his 
grasp,  evidently  intending  to  apply  the  light  to  the  powder.  And 
he  would  unquestionably  have  executed  his  terrible  design,  if  three  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  soldiers  had  not  thrown  themselves  upon  him, 
and  overpowered  him.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  it  was 
80  startling,  that  Sir  Thomas  Enevet  and  Topdiffe,  though  both 
courageous  men,  and  used  to  scenes  of  danger — especially  the  latter — 
rushed  towards  the  door,  expecting  some  dreadM  catastrophe  would 
take  place. 

'<  Do  him  no  harm,**  cried  Enevet,  as  he  returned  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  stiU  struggling  with  Fawkes;  *'do  him  no  harm.  It  is  not 
here  he  must  die." 

<'A  moment  more,  and  I  had  blown  you  all  to  perdition,"  cried 
Fawkes.    "  But  Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise." 

*'  Heaven  will  never  assist  such  damnable  designs  as  yours,"  rejoined 
^evet.  "  Thrust  him  into  that  corner,"  he  added  to  his  men,  who 
instancy  obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  held  down  the  prisoner  so  firmly 
that  he  could  not  move  a  limb.  '^  Keep  him  there.  I  will  question 
him  presently." 

"You  may  question  me,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly,  "but  you  will 
obtain  no  answer." 

"  We  shall  see,"  returned  Knevet. 

Pursuing  the  search  with  Topcliffe,  he  counted  thirty-six  hogsheads 
and  casks  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
filled  with  powder.  Though  prepared  for  this  discovery,  Enevet  could 
not  repress  his  horror  at  it,  and  gave  vent  to  execrations  against  the 
prisoner,  to  which  the  other  replied  by  a  disdainful  laugh.  They  then 
looked  about,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  document  or  fragment  of  a 
letter,  which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  other  parties  connected  with 
the  fell  design,  but  without  success.  Nothing  was  found  except  a  pile 
of  arms;  but  though  they  examined  them,  no  name  or  cipher  could  be 
traced  on  any  of  the  weapons. 

"  We  will  now  examine  the  prisoner  more  narrowly,"  said  Enevet. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  On  removing  Guy  Fawkes's  doublet,  a 
horse-hair  shirt  appeared,  and  underneath  it,  next  his  heart,  suspended 
by  a  silken  cord  from  his  neck,  was  a  small  silver  cross.  When  this 
was  taken  from  him,  Guy  Fawkes  could  not  repress  a  deep  sigh. 

"  There  is  some  secret  attached  to  that  cross,"  whispered  Topcliffe, 
plucking  Knevet's  sleeve. 

Upon  this  the  other  held  it  to  the  light,  while  Topcliffe  kept  his  eye 
^xed  upon  the  prisoner,  and  observed  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
preserve  an  unmoved  demeanour,  he  was  slightly  agitated. 

"  Do  you  perceive  anything?"  he  asked. 

"  Tes,"  replied  Enevet,  "  there  is  a  name.  But  the  character  is  so 
small  I  cannot  decipher  it." 

"Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  TopcIifTe.    "This  is  most  \Ta^T\«DL\^ 

lie  added,  after  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment ;  "  the  worda  Vnscti^^ftL  otl'-" 

are^   '  Vwiona  Ifadcliffe,  OrdaaU  HaU:    You  may  Temfem\»t  \fe»X  ^ 
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young  UAy  w$M  emmined,  a  shorfc  time  ago,  on  soipdcioii  of  being  Opn* 
nested  with  somo  Popish  plot  »gmi»%  the  state,  aad  committed  to  the 
Tower,  whence  she  escaped  in  a  very  eictraordinary  manner.  This 
cross,  found  upon  the  prisoner,  proves  her  connexion  with  the  present 
plot.    Every  effbrt  must  be  used  to  discover  her  retreat." 

Another  deep  sigh  invduntarily  broke  from  the  breast  of  Guy 
Fawkes. 

*<You  hear  bow  deeply  interested  he  Is  in  the  matter/'  observed 
Topoliffe,  in  a  low  tone.  *^  This  trinket  will  be  of  infinite  service  to 
us  in  future  examinations,  and  may  do  more  for  us  with  this  stubborn 
subject  even  than  the  rack  itselt" 

**  You  are  right,'-  returned  Knevet.  '*  I  will  now  convey  him  to 
Whitehall,  and  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  with  his  capture." 

<^Do  so,"  replied  T^^^dilfe,  ^'I  have  a  further  duty  to  perform. 
Before  morning  I  hope  to  net  the  whole  of  this  wolfish  pack." 

^'Indeed!"  exclaimed  Enevet.  "Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
others?"    Topoliffe  smiled  significantly. 

"  Time  will  show,"  he  said.  *^  But  if  you  do  not  require  me  further, 
I  will  leave  you." 

With  this,  he  quitted  the  cellar,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Mounteagle 
and  Tresham,  who  were  waiting  for  him  outside  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  oellar.  After  a  brief  conference,  it  was  arranged,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  wishes,  that  if  they  fkiled  in 
entrapping  the  conspirators,  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  matter. 
He  then  departed  with  Tresham.  The  subsequent  proceedings  have 
jEUlready  been  related. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Knevet's  directions,  Guy  Fawkes  was  now  raised  by 
two  of  the  soldiers,  and  led  out  of  th^  cellar.  As  he  passed  through  the 
door,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

<^  You  groan  tor  what  you  have  done,  villain,"  said  one  pf  the 
soldiers, 

**  On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Fawkes,  sternly,  **I  groan  for  what  I 
have  not  done." 

He  was  then  hurried  along  by  his  conductors,  and  conveyed  through 
the  great  western  gate  into  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  small  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  strongly  grated. 
Before  quitting  him.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  put  several  questions  to  him, 
but  he  maintained  a  stem  and  obstinate  silence.  Committing  him  to 
the  custody  c^  an  officer  of  the  guard,  whom  he  enjoined  to  keep  strict 
guard  over  him,  as  he  valued  his  life,  Enevet  then  w^t  in  search  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  secretary,  who  had  not  retired  to  rest,  and  was  anxiously  await- 
ing his  arrival,  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  scheme.  They 
were  presently  joined  by  Lord  Mounteagle;  and  after  a  brief  conference 
it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  privy  council  immediately,  to  rouse  the 
king,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  occurred,  and  to  interrogate  the 
prisoner  in  his  presence. 

**  Nothing  will  be  obtained  from  him,  I  foar,"  said  Knevet.    <*  He  is 
one  of  the  most  resolute  and  determined  fellows  I  ever  encountered." 
And  he  then  related  the  desperate  attempt  xsoAi^  by  Fawkes  in  the 
•"f  «^  Mow  tbem  all  up. 

Wliether  be  will  epeak  or  not,  the  king  msMSt  wa  Vam; 


.*» 
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8«l}slmi7*  An  icon  as  Kneret  was  gone,  the  earl  observed  to  Mountcagle, 
'*  Tott  bad  now  better  leave  the  p^ace.  You  must  not  appear  further 
In  this  matter,  except  as  we  have  arranged.  Before  morning,  I  trust 
we  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  conspirators  in  our  power,  with  damning 
proo&  of  their  guilt." 

''  By  this  time,  my  lord,  they  are  in  Tresham's  haodSp"  replied 
Mounteagle, 

*'  If  he  fails,  not  a  word  must  be  said,"  observed  Salisbury.  *<  It 
must  not  be  supposed  we  have  moved  in  the  matter.  All  great  states* 
men  have  contrived  treasons,  that  they  might  afterwards  discover 
them;  and  though  I  have  not  contrived  this  plot,  I  have  known  of 
its  e^^stence  £rom  the  tot,  and  could  at  any  time  have  crushed  it  had  I 
been  so  minded.  But  that  would  not  have  answered  mj  purpose. 
And  I  shall  now  use  it  as  a  pretext  to  crush  the  whole  Catholic  party, 
except  those  on  whom,  like  yourself,  I  can  confidently  rely." 

*'  Your  lordship  must  admit  that  I  have  well  seconded  your  efibrts," 
observed  Mounteagle. 

'^  I  do  so,"  replied  Salisbury;  ^^  and  you  will  not  find  me  ungratefuL 
Farewell!    I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  our  fiirther  success." 

Mounteagle  then  took  his  departure,  and  Salisbury  immediately 
caused  all  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  lodged  in  the  palace  to 
be  aroused,  desiring  they  might  be  informed  that  a  terrible  plot  had 
been  discovered,  and  a  conspirator  arrested,  In  a  short  time,  the 
Puke  of  I/ennox,  the  Earl  of  Marr,  Lord  Hume,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Mounljoy,  Sir  George  Hume,  and 
others,  were  assembled ;  and  all  eagerly  iniiuired  into  the  occasion  of 
the  sudden  alarm.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  himself  re- 
paired to  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  had 
happened,  James  immediately  roused  himself  and  desired  the  cham- 
berlain, who  accompanied  the  earl,  to  quit  the  presence. 

"  WUl  it  be  safe  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  here?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  t^e  care  your  majesty  shall  receive  no  injury,"  replied 
Salisbury;  "and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should  examine  him 
before  he  is  committed  to  the  Tower." 

"  Let  him  be  brought  before  me,  then,  directlyj"  said  the  king.  "  I 
am  impatient  to  behold  a  wretch  who  has  conceived  so  atrocious — so 
infernal  a  design  against  me,  and  against  my  children.  Hark'e, 
Salisbury,  one  caution  I  wish  to  observe.  Let  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand,  plaoe  himself  between  me  and  the 
prisoner^  and  let  two  halberdiers  stand  beside  him,  and,  if  the  villain 
moves  a  step,  bid  them  strike  him  dead.    You  understand?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Salisbury,  bowing. 

"In  that  case,  you  may  take  o^fhis  bonds^that  is,  if  you  think  it 

grudent  to  do  so— not  otherwise,"  continued  James.    "I  would  not 
ave  the  knave  suppose  he  can  awe  me." 

"  Your  majesty's  commands  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,"  returned 
the  earl. 

"  Jjose  no  tune,  Salisbury,"  cried  James,  springing  out  of  bed,  and 
begjnmng  to  dress  himself  without  the  assistance  of  his  chamberlain. 

The  earl  hastify  reUred,  and  ordered  the  attendanta  toioi^^Yt  \AV2Gk«a 
rojralnmBt^.    He  next  proceeded  to  the  chamber  wYifii^  ^u-j  "£««)«» 
w^  detained,  and  prdered  bim  to  l^  ianbowd,  aad\>to\i%\ife\i«SoTfe^ 
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king.  When  the  prisoner  heard  this  mandate,  a  slight  smile  crossed 
his  countenance,  hut  he  instantly  resumed  his  former  stem  composure. 
The  smile,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Salishury,  and  he 
commanded  the  halberdiers  to  keep  near  to  the  prisoner,  and,  if  he 
made  the  slightest  movement  in  the  king's  presence,  instantly  to 
despatch  him. 

Giving  some  further  directions,  the  earl  then  led  the  way  across  a 
court,  and  entering  another  wing  of  the  palace,  ascended  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  traversed  a  magnificent  corridor.  Guy  Fawkes  followed, 
attended  by  the  guard.  They  had  now  reached  the  ante-chamber 
leading  to  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  and  Salisbury  ascertained 
from  the  officers  in  attendance  that  all  was  in  readiness.  Motioning 
the  guard  to  remain  where  they  were,  he  entered  the  inner  room  alone, 
and  found  James  seated  on  a  chair  of  state  near  the  bed,  surrounded 
by  his  council;  the  Earl  of  Marr  standing  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
Buke  of  Lennox  on  his  left,  all  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  Behind 
the  king  were  stationed  half-a-dozen  halberdiers. 

*'  The  prisoner  is  without,"  said  Salisbury.  "  Is  it  your  majesty's 
pleasure  that  he  be  admitted?" 

"  Ay,  let  him  come  in  forthwith,"  replied  James.  "  Stand  by  me, 
my  lords.  And  do  you,  varlets,  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  him.  There  is 
no  saying  what  he  may  attempt." 

Salisbury  then  waved  his  hand.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an 
officer  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Guy  Fawkes,  who  marched 
between  two  halberdiers.  When  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the 
king,  the  officer  halted,  and  withdrew  a  little  on  the  right,  so  as  to 
idlow  full  view  of  the  prisoner,  while  he  extended  his  sword  between 
him  and  the  king.  Nothing  could  be  more  undaunted  than  the  looks 
and  demeanour  of  Fawkes.  He  strode  firmly  into  the  room,  and,  with- 
out making  any  reverence,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  looked 
sternly  at  James. 

"  A  bold  villain  I"  cried  the  king,  as  he  regarded  him  with  curiosity 
not  unmixed  with  alarm.    "  Who,  and  what  are  you,  traitor?" 
"  A  conspirator,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  That  I  know,"  rejoined  James,  sharply.  "But  how  are  you  called?" 
"  John  Johnson,"  answered  Fawkes.    "I  am  servant  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Percy." 

*'  That  is  false,"  cried  Salisbury.  **  Take  heed  that  you  speak  the 
truth,  traitor,  or  the  rack  shall  force  it  from  you." 

"The  rack  will  force  nothing  from  me,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly; 
"  neither  will  I  answer  any  question  asked  by  your  lordship." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Salisbury — Cleave  him  to  me,"  interposed  James. 
"  And  it  was  your  hellish  design  to  blow  us  all  up  with  gunpowder?" 
lie  demanded. 

"  It  was,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  And  how  could  you  resolve  to  destroy  so  numy  persons,  none  of 
whom  have  injured  you?"  pursued  James. 

"  Dangerous  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,"  replied  Fawkes. 
'^Milder  weans  have  been  tried,  but   without  effect.    It  was  God's 
pleasure  that  this  scheme,  which  was  for  the  \)eneflt  of  His  holy  reli- 
^'^j^^  should  not  prosper,  and  therefore  I  do  not  TCpVna  %XW\ftT^«v3&xr 
'^nd  are  you  so  blinded  as  to  suppose  that  TLe^yen  ewcv  werpw^^^' 
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aciiiMiB  of  him  who  raises  his  hand  against  the  king — against  the  Lord's 
anointed?"  cried  James. 

^  He  is  no  king  who  is  excommunicated  bj  the  apostolic  see/'  replied 
Fawkes. 

^Thifl  to  onr  faceV  cried  James,  angrily.  *<  Have  you  no  remorse 
-»no  compunction  for  what  you  have  done?" 

^  My  sole  regret  is  that  I  have  failed,"  replied  Fawkes. 

**  Ton  will  not  speak  thus  confidently  on  the  rack,"  said  James. 

**Ty  me,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"  What  [purpose  did  you  hope  to''accomplish^  by  this  atrocious  de- 
lign?"  demanded  the  Earl  of  Marr. 

*^  My  main  pmrpose  was  to  blow  back  the  beggarly  Scots  to  their 
natiye  mountains,"  returned  Fawkes. 

^'Hiis  audacity  surpasses  belief^"  said  James.  <*Mutius  Scsevola, 
when  in  the  presence  of  Forsenna,  was  not  more  resolute.  Hark'e, 
villain,  if  I  give  you  your  life  will  you  disclose  the  names  of  your 
associates?" 

"No,"  replied  Fawkes. 

'*  They  shall  be  wrung  from  you,"  cried  Salisbury. 

Fawkes  smiled  contemptuously.    "  You  know  me  not,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  idle  to  interrogate  him  fiirther,"  said  James.  ^  Let  him  be 
remoYed  to  the  Tower." 

"Be  it  so,"  returned  Salisbury;  "and  when  next  your  majesty 
questions  him,  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  presence  of  his  confederates." 

"  Despite  the  villain's  horrible  intent,  I  cannot  help  admiring  his 
courage,"  observed  James,  in  a  low  tone;  "  and  were  he  as  loyal  as  he 
is  brave,  he  should  always  be  near  our  person." 

"With  this,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  led  forth.  He 
was  detained  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  orders  till  the  morning — it 
being  anticipated  that  before  that  time  the  other  conspirators  would 
be  arrested.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was  placed  in  a  wherry, 
and  conveyed,  as  before  related,  to  the  Tower. 


ISoofc  3E3E3E.— ^^e  Conspirators. 

OHAFTEB  I. — ^HOW  OUT  FAVTKES  WAS  PUT  TO  THE  TORTUBE. 

Intimation  of  the  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes  having  been  sent  to  the 
Tower,  his  arrival  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  warders  and  soldiers 
comi)osing  the  garrison,  a  crowd  of  whom  posted  themselves  at  the  en- 
trance of  Traitor's  Gate,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him.    As  the  bark  that 
conveyed  the  prisoner  shot  through  London  Bridge,  and  neared  the 
fortress,  notice  of  its  approach  was  given  to  the  lieutenant,  who,  scarcely 
less  impatient,  had  stationed  himself  in  a  small  circular  chamber  in  one 
of  the  turrets  of  Saint  Thomas's  or  Traitor's  Tower,  overlooking  the 
river.    He  hastily  descended,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  of 
disembarkation,  when  the  boat  passed  beneath  the  gloomy  archway; 
the  immense  wooden  wicket  closed  behind  it;  and  the  of&c&T  ycl  cxsci- 
mand  spnngmg  ashore,  was  followed  more  delibeTately\)y'Eaw\t^^,^^^ 
mounted  the  slippery  stairs  with  a.  finn  footstep.     As  Taft  ^aMV<^A.^^ 
smtmu%  the  spectators  pressed  forward  j  but  Sir  WiUiam  NT«iA!^i  ox^e 
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ing  them  in  anauthoritatiye  tone  to  stand  back)  fixed  a  stem  and  soru- 
tinising  glance  on  the  prisoner. 

*'  Many  yile  traitors  haye  ascended  those  steps,"  he  said,  *^  but  none 
80  false-hearted,  none  so  bloodtiiirsty  as  you." 

'^  None  eyer  ascended  them  with  lels  nlisgiySng,  or  with  less  self- 
reproach,"  replied  Fawkes. 

*'  Miserable  wretch!  Do  you  glory  in  your  yUlany?"  cried  the  lieu- 
tenant. ''  If  anything  could  heighten  my  detMtation  of  the  pernicious 
creed  you  profess,  it  would  be  to  witness  its  efi^ots  on  sUoh  minds  as 
yours.  What  a  religion  must  that  be,  which  can  induce  its  followers 
to  commit  such  monstrous  actions,  and  delude  them  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  pious  and  praiseworthy  I" 

^'  It  is  a  religion,  at  least,  that  suf^ioHs  them  at  seasons  when  they 
most  require  it,"  rejoined  Fawkes. 

'<  Peace  I"  cried  the  lieutenant,  fiercely)  <'  or  I  will  haye  your  yiperoUs 
tongue  torn  out  by  the  roots." 

Turning  to  the  officer,  he  demanded  his  warrant,  and  glancing  at  it, 
gave  some  directions  to  one  of  the  warders,  and  then  resumed  his 
scrutiny  of  Fawkes,  who  appeared  wholly  unnurred,  and  steadily  re- 
turned his  gaze. 

Meanwhile,  seyeral  of  the  spectators,  eager  to  proye  their  loyalty  to 
the  king  and  abhorrence  of  the  plot,  loaded  the  prisoner  with  execra- 
tions, and  finding  these  produced  no  etSact,  proceeded  to  personal  out- 
rage. Some  spat  upon  his  fiice  and  garments)  some  threw  mud, 
gathered  from  the  slimy  steps,  upon  him;  some  pricked  him  with  the 
points  of  their  halberds;  while  others,  if  they  had  not  been  checked, 
would  haye  resorted  to  greater  yiolence.  Only  one  bystander  expressed 
the  slightest  commiseration  for  him.  It  was  Buth  Ipgreye,  who,  with 
her  parents,  formed  part  of  the  assemblage* 

A  few  kindly  words  pronounced  by  this  girl  moyed  the  prisoner  more 
than  all  the  insults  he  had  just  experienced.  He  said  nothing,  but  a 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  quiyering  of  the  lip  told  what  was  pass- 
ing  within.  The  gaoler  was  extremely  indignant  at  his  daughter's  con- 
duct, fearing  it  might  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  lieutenant. 

"  Get  hence,  girl,"  he  cried,  "  and  stir  not  from  thy  room  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.    I  am  sorry  I  allowed  thee  to  come  forth." 

"  You  must  look  to  her,  Jasper  Ipgreye,"  said  Sir  William  Waad, 
sternly.  "  No  man  shall  hold  an  office  in  the  Tower  who  is  a  favourer 
of  Papacy.  If  you  were  a  good  Protestant,  and  a  futhful  serrant  of 
King  James,  your  daughter  could  neyer  haye  acted  thus  unbecomingly. 
Look  to  her,  I  say, — and  to  yourself." 

*^  I  will,  honourable  sir,"  replied  Jasper,  in  great  confrision.  <*  Take 
her  home  directly,"  he  added,  in  an  tmder  tone  to  his  wife.  ^^  Lock  her 
up  till  I  return,  and  scourge  her  if  tiiou  wilt  She  will  ruin  us  by  her 
indiscretion." 

In  obedience  to  this  injunction.  Dame  Ipgreye  seized  her  daughter's 

hand,  and  dragged  her  away.    Buth  turned  for  a  moment  to  take  a  last 

Jaak  at  the  prisoner,  and  saw  that  his  gaze  followed  her,  and  was 

ftMugbt  with  an  expreBaion  of  the  deepest  gratitude.    By  way  of  show- 

i^^J^''  ^^"^P/wwa/  at  his  daughter's  conduct,  the  gftxAec  nssv  joined  the 

%mTf^A  ^^  ^"^  -Fairlces's  assailants;  and  ere  long  t\ve  fis^ccW«j^\«r 

^^^^^^ted  to  such  an  ungorcniable  pitch,  t\vatt\vQVLcvx\ftXimV^>Qa 
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had  allowed  matters  16  proceed  thus  far  in  the  hope  of  shakiDg  the 
prisoner's  constancy,  finding  his  design  fruitless,  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
Avray*  Escorted  by  a  dozen  soldiers  with  calirers  on  their  shoulders, 
Guy  Fawkes  was  led  through  the  archway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
•fCross  the  Green  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  He  was  placed  in  the 
Ipacious  chamber  on  the  first  floor  of  that  fortification,  now  used  as  a 
liie88'ro<ttn  by  the  Guards.  Sir  William  Waad  followed  him,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  a  ta^le,  referred  to  the  warrant. 

**  Tou  ate  here  called  John  Johnson.  Is  that  your  name?*'  he  de- 
manded. 

"  If  you  find  it  thus  written,  you  need  make  no  further  inquiry  from 
me,"  replied  Fawkes.  **  I  am  the  person  so  described.  That  is  suffi- 
cient for  you." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant;  <^  and  if  yon  persist  in  this  stub- 
bom  demeanour,  the  severest  measures  will  be  adopted  towards  you. 
Vour  sole  chance  of  avoiding  the  torture  is  in  making  a  flill  confession." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  avoid  the  torture,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  It  will 
wrest  nothing  fh)m  me." 

"  So  all  tMnk  till  they  have  experienced  it,"  replied  the  lieutenant; 
"  but  greater  fortitude  than  yours  has  given  way  before  our  engines." 

Fawkes  smiled  disdainfully,  but  made  no  answer.    ^ 

The  lieutenant  then  gave  directions  that  he  should  be  placed  within 
a  smidl  cell  adjoining  the  larger  chamber,  and  that  two  of  the  guard 
ihould  remain  constantly  beside  him,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  him- 
self any  violence. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  observed  Fawkes.  "  I  shall  not  destroy 
my  chance  of  martyrdom." 

At  this  juncture  a  messenger  arrived,  bearing  a  despatch  from  the 
iSarl  of  SaUsbury.  The  lieutenant  broke  the  seal,  and  after  hurriedly 
perusing  it,  drew  his  sword,  and  desiring  the  guard  to  station  them- 
selves outside  the  door,  approached  Fawkes. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  your  oflfence,"  he  observed,  "  I 
find  his  majesty  will  graciously  spate  your  life,  provided  you  will 
reveal  the  names  of  all  vour  associates,  and  disclose  every  particular 
connected  with  the  plot." 

Guy  Fawkes  appeared  lost  in  reflection,  and  the  lieutenant,  conceiv- 
ing he  had  made  an  impression  upon  him,  repeated  the  ofier. 

"  How  am  I  to  be  assured  of  this?"  asked  the  prisoner. 

'*  My  promise  must  suffice,"  rejoined  Waad. 

"  It  will  not  suffice  for  me,"  returned  Fawkes.  "  I  must  have  ft 
pardon  signed  by  the  king." 

"  You  shall  have  it  on  one  condition,"  replied  Waad.  "  You  are 
evidently  troubled  with  few  scruples.  It  is  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's 
conviction  that  the  heads  of  many  important  Catholic  families  are  con- 
nected with  this  plot.  If  they  should  prove  to  be  so— or,  to  be  plain, 
if  you  will  accuse  certain  persons  whom  I  will  specify,  you  shall  have 
the  pardon  you  requite." 

**  Is  this  the  purport  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  des^atckV  ^^^^^ 
Fawkes. 

The  UenteDAnt  nodded. 

"Let  me  look  at  it, "  continued  Fawkes.    "  Tou  tXA*j  \»  ^gtaaN^s 
ttpdnnw. 
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*'  Your  own  perfidious  nature  makes  you  suspicious  of  treachery  in 
others,"  cried  the  lieutenant.    "  Will  this  satisfy  you?" 

And  he  held  the  letter  towards  Guy  Fawkes,  who  instantly  snatched 
it  from  his  grasp. 

"  What  oh!"  he  shouted,  in  a  loud  yoice;  "  what  hoi"  and  the 
guards  instantly  rushed  into  the  room.  *'  You  shall  learn  why  you 
were  sent  away.  Sir  William  Waad  has  offered  me  my  life,  on  the 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  provided  I  will  accuse  certain  innocent 
parties — innocent,  except  that  they  are  Catholics — of  being  leagued 
with  me  in  my  design.  Bead  this  letter,  and  see  whether  I  speak  not 
the  truth." 

And  he  threw  it  among  them.  But  no  one  stirred,  except  a  warder, 
who,  picking  it  up,  delivered  it  to  the  lieutenant. 

"  You  wiU  now  understand  whom  you  have  to  deal  with,"  pursued 
Fawkes. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Waad.  "  But  were  you  as  unyielding  as  the  walls  of 
this  prison,  I  would  shake  your  obduracy." 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  delay  the  experiment,"  said  Fawkes. 

"  Have  a  little  patience,"  retorted  Waad.  "  I  will  not  baulk  your 
humour,  depend  upon  it" 

With  this  he  departed,  and,  repdring  to  his  lodgings,  wrote  a  hasty 
despatch  to  the  earl,  detailing  all  that  had  passed,  and  requesting  a 
warrant  for  the  torture,  as  he  was  apprehensive,  if  the  prisoner  ex- 
pired under  the  severe  application  that  would  be  necessary^  to  force  the 
truth  from  him,  he  might  be  called  ;to  account.  Two  hours  afterwards 
the  messenger  returned  with  the  warrant.  It  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  king,  and  contained  a  list  of  interrogations  to  be  put  to  the 
prisoner,  concluding  by  directing  him  "  to  use  the  gentler  torture  first, 
et  sic  per  gradus  ad  ima  ienditur.  And  so  God  speed  you  in  your  good 
work  I" 

Thus  armed,  and  fearless  of  the  consequences,  the  lieutenant  sum- 
moned Jasper  Ipgreve. 

**  We  have  a  very  refractory  prisoner  to  deal  with,"  he  said,  as  the 
gaoler  appeared.  "  But  I  have  just  received  the  royal  authority  to 
put  him  through  all  the  degrees  of  tortui'e  if  he  continues  obstinate. 
How  shall  we  begin?" 

'^  With  the  Scavenger's  Daughter  and  the  Little  Ease,  if  it  please 
you,  honourable  sir,"  replied  Ipgreve.  "  If  these  fail,  we  can  try  the 
gauntlets  and  the  rack ;  and  lastly,  the  dungeon  among  the  rats,  and 
the  hot  stone." 

"  A  good  progression,"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling.  "  I  will  now 
repair  to  the  torture-chamber.  Let  the  prisoner  be  brought  there 
without  delay.    He  is  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower." 

Ipgreve  bowed  and  departed,  while  the  lieutenant,  calling  to  an 
attendant  to  bring  a  torch,  proceeded  along  a  narrow  passage  com- 
municating with  the  BeU  Tower.    Opening  a  secret  door  within  it,  he 
descended  a  fiight  of  stone  steps,  and  traversing  a  number  of  intricate 
jfA8sasre3,  at  ien^rth  stopped  before  a  strong  door,  which  he  pushed 
^j'de,  and  entered  the  chamber  he  had  mentioned  to  Ipgreve.    This 
y^^  ^P^'^ttnent  has  already  been  described.    It  waa  XYv«A.  m  \«\iviK 
^SS^^l  ^?°^^<^y  wras  80  fearfully  approved.    Tvo  o«LC^«Xs,Vn.  \)tta 
"^'^ffarb  of  the  place—a  sable  livery— were  occuieVeaL*m^>a^Ka\^ 
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tlie  yarions  steel  implements.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  chimrgeon, 
who  was  seated  at  a  side  table,  reading  bj  the  light  of  a  brazen  lamp. 
He  instantly  arose  on  seeing  the  lieutenant,  and  began,  with  the  other 
officials,  to  make  preparations  for  the  prisoner's  arriyal.  The  two  latter 
concealed  thdr  features  by  drawing  a  large  black  capoch,  or  hood, 
attached  to  their  gowns,  over  them,  and  this  disguise  added  materially  to 
tiieir  lugubrious  appearance.  One  of  them  then  took  down  a  broad  iron 
hoop,  opening  in  the  centre  with  a  hinge,  and  held  it  in  readiness.  Their 
preparations  were  scarcely  completed,  when  heavy  footsteps  announced 
the  approach  of  Fawkes  and  his  attendants.  Jasper  Ipgreve  ushered 
them  into  the  chamber,  and  fastened  the  door  behind  them.  All  the 
subsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
and  were,  therefore,  doubly  impressive.  No  undue  haste  occurred; 
and  the  officials,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  phantoms  or  evil 
spirits,  spoke  only  in  whispers.  Guy  Fawkes  watched  their  movements 
with  unaltered  composure.  At  length  Jasper  Ipgreve  signified  to  the 
lieutenant  that  all  was  ready. 

"  The  opportunity  you  desired  of  having  your  courage  put  to  the  test 
is  now  arrived,"  said  the  latter  to  the  prisoner. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Bemove  your  doublet,  and  prostrate  yourself,"  subjoined  Ipgreve. 

Guy  Fawkes  obeyed,  and,  when  in  this  posture,  began  audibly  to 
recite  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

"  Be  sUent,"  cried  the  lieutenant,  "  or  a  gag  shall  be  thrust  into  your 
mouth.*' 

Kneeling  upon  the  prisoner's  shoulders,  and  passing  the  hoop  under 
his  legs,  Ipgreve  then  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  who 
added  their  weight  to  his  own,  in  fastening  the  hoop  with  an  iron 
button.  This  done,  they  left  the  prisoner  with  his  limbs  and  body  so 
tightly  compressed  together  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  breathe.  In 
tMs  state  he  was  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  chi- 
mrgeon then  found,  on  examination,  that  the  blood  had  burst  profiisely 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  in  a  slighter  degree  from  the  extre- 
mities of  his  hands  and  feet. 

"  He  must  be  released,"  he  observed,  in  an  under  tone,  to  the  lieu- 
tenant.    "  Further  continuance  might  be  fatal." 

Accordingly,  the  hoop  was  removed,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  prisoner  underwent  the  severest  trial.  Despite  his  efforts  to 
control  himself,  a  sharp  convulsion  passed  across  his  frame,  and  the 
restoration  of  impeded  circulation  and  respiration  occasioned  him  the 
most  acute  agony. 

The  chimrgeon  bathed  his  temples  with  vinegar,  and  his  limbs  being 
chafed  by  the  officials,  he  was  placed  on  a  bench. 

"  My  warrant  directs  me  to  begin  with  the  *  gentler  tortures,*  and 
to  proceed  by  degrees  to  extremities,"  observed  the  lieutenant,  signi- 
ficantly. "  You  have  now  had  a  taste  of  the  milder  sort,  and  may  form 
some  coiviecture  what  the  worst  are  like.  Do  you  still  continue  contu- 
macious?" 

"I  am  in  the  same  mind  as  before,"  replied  Fawke«,  m ^\iQAS«&\s^ 
firm  voice. 

''Take  him  to  the  Utile  Ease,  and  let  him  p«a%  \\ka  iv\\gDX.^^sc^ 
said  the  lieutenant    «  To-morrow  I  will  continue  the  \Tl'^e«^iV'eB^asstt^ 
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Fawkes  was  then  led  out  by  IpgrevQ  and  the  officialy,  and  conyeyed 
along  a  narrow  passage,  until  arriving  at  a  low  door,  in  which  there  wag 
an  iron  grating,  it  was  opened,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  oeU,  about  four 
feet  high,  one  and  a  few  inches  wide,  and  two  deep.  Into  this  narrow 
receptacle,  which  seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  contain  a  tall  and 
strongly-built  man  like  himself,  the  prisoner  was  with  some  difficulty 
thrust,  and  the  door  looked  upon  him. 

In  this  miserable  plight,  with  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast — ^the  cell 
being  so  contrived  that  its  wretched  inmate  could  neither  sit,  nor 
recline  at  full  length  within  it — Guy  Fawkes  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently; and  no  longer  troubled  by  the  uneasy  feelings  which  had  for 
some  time  haunted  him,  he  felt  happier  in  his  present  forlorn  con- 
dition than  he  had  been  when  anticipating  the  full  success  of  his 
project. 

"  At  least,"  he  thought,  "  I  shall  now  win  myself  a  crown  of  mar* 
tyrdom;  and  whatever  my  present  sufferings  may  be,  they  will  be 
speedily  effaced  by  the  happiness  I  shall  enjoy  hereafter." 

Overcome,  at  length,  by  weariness  and  exhaustion,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  doze — it  could  scarcely  be  called  sleep— ^and,  while  in  this  state, 
fancied  he  was  visited  by  Saint  Winifred,  who,  approaching  the  door  of 
the  cell,  touched  it,  and  it  instantly  opened.  She  then  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  limbs,  and  the  pain  he  had  hitherto  felt  in  them  sub- 
sided. 

"  Your  troubles  will  soon  be  over,"  murmured  the  saint,  **  and  you 
will  be  at  rest.  Do  not  hesitate  to  confess.  Your  silence  will  neitiier 
serve  your  companions  nor  yourself," 

With  these  words  the  vision  disappeared,  and  Guy  Fawkes  awoke. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  imagination,  or  that  his  robust  constitu- 
tion had  in  reality  shaken  off  the  effects  of  the  torture,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  his  strength  restored  to  him,  and, 
attributing  his  recovery  entirely  to  the  marvellous  interposition  of  the 
saint,  he  addressed  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to  her.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  heard — for  it  was  so  dark  he  could  distinguish  nothing — a  sweet  low 
voice  at  the  grating  of  the  cell,  and,  imagining  it  was  the  same  benign 
presence  as  before,  paused  and  listened. 

"  Do  you  hear  me?"  asked  the  voice. 

"I  do,"  replied  Fawkes.  "Is  it  the  blessed  Winifred  who  again 
YQuchsafes  to  address  me?" 

''Alas,  nol"  replied  the  voice;  *4t  is  one  of  mortal  mould.    lam 
Buth  Ipgreve,  the  gaoler's  daughter.    You  may  remember  that  I  ex- 
pressed some  sympathy  in  your  behalf  at  your  landing  at  Traitor's 
Gate  to-day,  for  which  I  incurred  my  father's  displeasure.    But  you 
i    will  be  quite  sure  I  am  a  friend,  when  I  tell  you  I  assisted  Viviana 
P    ^adcliffe  to  escape." 

"  Hal"  exclaimed  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  great  emotion, 

'*  I  was  in  some  degree  in  her  confidence,"  pursued  Buth;  '^  and,  if  X 
J    am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  object  of  her  warmest  regard." 
'       The  prisoner  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

^^JTfa  are  Qny  Fawkes,"  pursued  Ruth,    «*  Nay,  you  need  have  no 
j^r  of  me,    I  have  risked  my  life  for  Viviana,  and  would  risk  it 

"-T  wJU  €U3gui8e  notbiag  from  you,"  replied  Taw^L^s.    ''  1  wxv\v^  ^qki 
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have  named.  At  the  hutband  of  yiviaiiar**for  suoh  I  am-^I  feel  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  seryice  you  rendered  her.  She  bit- 
terly reproached  herself  with  haying  placed  you  in  so  much  danger. 
How  did  yon  esoape?" 

"  I  was  screened  hy  my  parents,"  replied  Buth.  **  It  was  given  out 
1^  ihem  that  Yiyiana  escaped  through  the  window  of  her  prison,  and  I 
was  thui  preserved  from  punishment.    Where  is  she  now?" 

M  In  safety,  I  tnut,"  replied  Fawkes.  "  Alas !  I  shall  never  behold  her 
aaain." 

"  Do  not  despair,"  returned  Ruth.  "  I  wiU  try  to  effect  your  libera- 
tioD}  and  though  I  have  but  slender  hope  of  aocomplishing  it,  still  there 
iiachanoe.'^ 

<*I  do  not  desire  it,"  returned  Fawkes.  '*  I  am  content  to  perish.  AU 
I  lived  fbr  is  at  an  end." 

<*Thi8  shall  not  deter  me  from  trying  to  save  you,"  replied  Buth; 
'^and  I  still  trust  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  you  with  Viviana. 
Amid  all  your  su^rings,  rest  certain  there  is  one  who  will  ever  watch 
over  you.  I  dare  not  remain  here  longer,  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  Fare* 
welL" 

She  then  departed,  and  it  afforded  Guy  Fawkes  some  solace  to  ponder 
on  the  interview  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  Jasper  Ipgreve  appeared,  and  plaoed  be* 
fore  him  a  loaf  of  the  ooarsest  bread,  and  a  jug  of  dirty  water.  His 
scanty  meal  ended,  he  left  him,  but  returned  in  two  hours  afterwards 
with  a  party  of  halberdiers,  and  desiring  him  to  follow  him,  led  the 
way  to  the  torture->ohamber.  Sir  William  Waad  was  there  when  he 
arrived,  and  demanding  in  a  stem  tone  whether  he  still  continued 
obstinate,  and  receiving  no  answer,  ordered  him  to  be  plaoed  in  the 
gaimtlets.  Upon  this,  he  was  suspended  from  a  beam  by  his  hands, 
and  endured  five  hours  of  the  most  excruciating  agony — ^his  fingers 
being  so  crushed  and  lacerated  that  he  could  not  move  them. 

He  was  then  taken  down,  and  still  refusing  to  confess,  was  con* 
veved  to  a  horrible  pit,  adjoining  the  river,  called,  from  the  loathsome 
animals  infesting  it,  <*  the  dungeon  among  the  rats."  It  was  about 
twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  at  high  tide  was  generally  more 
than  two  feet  deep  in  water. 

Into  this  dreadful  chasm  was  Guy  Fawkes  lowered  by  his  attendants, 
who,  warning  him  of  the  probable  fete  that  awaited  him,  left  him  in 
total  darkness.  At  this  time  the  pit  was  free  from  water;  but  he  had 
not  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  bubbling  and  hissing  sound 
proclaimed  that  the  tide  was  rising,  while  frequent  plashes  convinced 
him  that  Ihe  rats  were  at  hand.  Stooping  down,  he  felt  that  the  water 
was  alive  with  tiiem*^that  they  were  all  around  him*-^nd  would  not, 
probaUy,  delay  ^eir  attack.  Frepsured  as  he  was  for  the  worst,  he 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  horrible  death  with 
whioh  he  was  menaoed. 

At  this  juncture,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  light,  and 
peroeived  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  a  fenude  figure  bearing  a  lantern.  Hot 
doubting  it  was  his  visitant  of  the  former  night,  he  oaUed  out  to  hev^ 
and  was  answered  in  the  voice  of  Bath  Ipgreve. 

^I  dare  nqt  renudn  here  many  minutes,'*  ahe  wiSi,  ^^\«caM*ft  "M! 
IkOwr  9U9p0cta  me.    But  J  could  not  let  you  i^enaVi  t\sNka.    WfiX\ 
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down  this  lantern  to  you,  and  the  light  will  keep  away  the  rats.  When 
the  tide  retires  you  can  extinguish  it." 

So  saying,  she  tore  her  kerchief  into  shreds,  and  tying  the  slips  to- 
gether, lowered  the  lantern  to  the  prisoner,  and  without  waiting  to 
receive  his  thanks,  hurried  away. 

Thus  aided,  Guy  Fawkes  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
against  his  loathsome  assailants.  The  light  showed  that  the  water 
was  swarming  with  them — ^that  they  were  creeping  by  hundreds 
up  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  preparing  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  him. 

At  one  time,  Fawkes  determined  not  to  oppose  them,  but  to  let  them 
work  their  wiU  upon  him;  but  the  contact  of  the  noxious  animals 
made  him  change  his  resolution,  and  he  instinctively  drove  them  off. 
They  were  not,  however,  to  be  easily  repulsed,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  desire  of  self-{Hreservation 
now  got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling,  and  the  dread  of  being  de- 
vour^ alive  giving  new  vigour  to  his  crippled  limbs,  he  rushed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pit.  His  persecutors,  however,  followed  him  in 
myriads,  springing  upon  him,  and  making  tiieir  sharp  teeth  meet  in 
his  flesh  in  a  thousand  places. 

In  this  way  the  contest  continued  for  some  time,  Guy  Fawkes  speed- 
ing round  the  pit,  and  his  assailants  never  for  one  moment  relaxing  in 
the  pursuit,  until  he  fell  from  exhaustion,  and  his  lantern  being  extin- 
guished, the  whole  host  darted  upon  him. 

Thinking  all  over,  he  could  not  repress  a  loud  cry,  and  it  was 
scarcely  uttered  when  lights  appeared,  and  several  gloomy  figures, 
bearing  torches,  were  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Among  these  he 
distinguished  Sir  William  Waad,  who  offered  instantly  to  release  him 
if  he  would  confess. 

"  I  will  rather  perish,"  replied  Fawkes ;  '^  and  I  will  make  no  further 
effort  to  defend  myself.  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  your 
malice." 

"This  must  not  be,"  observed  the  lieutenant  to  Jasper  Ipgreve, 
who  stood  by.  "  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  will  never  forgive  me  if  he 
perishes." 

*'  Then  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  or  those  ravenous  brutes  will 
assuredly  devour  him,"  replied  Ipgreve.  "  They  are  so  fierce,  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  venture  among  them." 

A  ladder  was  then  let  down  into  the  pit,  and  the  gaoler  and  the  two 
officials  descended.    They  were  just  in  time.    Fawkes  had  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  the  rats  were  attacking  him  with  such  fury  that  his 
words  would  have  been  speedily  verified  but  for  Ipgreve*s  timely 
interposition.    On  being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  he  fainted  from  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  blood;  and  when  he  came  to  himself,  found  he  was 
stretched  upon  a  couch  in  the  torture-chamber,  with  the  chirurgeon 
and  Jasper  Ipgreve  in  attendance.    Strong  broths  and  other  restora- 
tives were  then  administered;  and  his  strength  being  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  converse,  the  lieutenant  again  visited  him, 
and  questioning  him  as  before,  received  a  similar  answer. 
In  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next,  he  underwent  at  intervals 
Tf2h^^J^l°^^  ^^  torture,  each  more  excruciating  tlaasi  1iii<&v«««^ca%,^ 
wmc/i  he  bore  with  unabated  fortitude.     Amoivg  otYiet  ^.v^^Nassca^ 
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the  rack  was  employed  with  such  rigour,  that  his  joints  started  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  frame  seemed  torn  asunder. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  was  removed  to  another  and  yet  gloomier 
chamber,  deroted  to  the  same  dreadM  objects  as  the  first.  It  had  an 
arched  stone  ceiling,  and  at  the  frirther  eztr^nity  yawned  a  deep 
leoess.  Within  this  there  was  a  small  ftimace,  in  which  fuel  was 
^aced,  ready  to  be  kindled;  and  over  the  furnace  lay  a  large  black  flag, 
at  either  end  of  which  were  stout  leathern  straps.  After  being  sub- 
jected to  the  customary  interrogations  of  the  lieutenant,  Fawkes  was 
stripped  of  his  attire,  and  bound  to  the  flag.  The  fire  was  then  lighted, 
and  the  stone  gradually  heated.  The  writhing  frame  of  the  miser- 
able man  ere  long  showed  the  extremity  of  his  suffering;  but  as 
he  did  not  even  utter  a  groan,  his  tormentors  were  compeUed  to  re- 
lease him. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  two  personages  present  who  had  never 
attended  any  previous  interrogation.  They  were  wrapped  in  large 
cloaks,  and  st(X)d  aloof  during  the  proceedings.  Both  were  treated 
with  the  most  ceremonious  respect  by  Sir  Willi^  Waad,  who  consulted 
them  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  should  continue  the  torture.  Y^en 
the  prisoner  was  taken  off  tiie  heated  stone,  one  of  those  persons 
advanced  towards  him,  and  gazed  curiously  at  him.  Fawkes,  upon 
whose  brow  thick  drops  were  standing,  and  who  was  sinking  into  the 
oblivion  brought  on  by  overwrought  endurance,  exclaimed,  *'  It  is  the 
king!"  andfeonted. 

"  The  traitor  knew  your  majesty,**  said  the  lieutenant.  "  But  you 
see  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  extort  anything  from  him.** 

*'  So  it  seems,**  replied  James;  ^'  and  I  am  greatly  disappointed,  for 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  should  hear  a  full  confession  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  his  own  lips.  How  say  you,  good  master  chirurg^n,  will 
he  endure  further  torture?*' 

"Not  without  danger  of  life,  your  majesty,  unless  he  has  some 
days*  repose,**  replied  the  chirurgeon,  "even  if  he  can  endure  it 
then.** 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  it  further,**  replied  Salisbury. 
"  I  am  now  in  full  possession  of  the  names  of  all  the  principal  con- 
spirators ;  and  when  the  prisoner  finds  further  concealment  useless,  he 
will  change  his  tone.  To-morrow,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
your  majesty  for  the  examination  of  all  those  concerned  in  this  dread- 
ful project  will  interrogate  him  in  the  lieutenant's  lodgings,  and  I  will 
answer  with  my  life  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.** 

"  Enough,**  said  James.  *'  It  has  been  a  painful  spectacle  which  we 
have  just  witnessed;  and  yet  we  would  not  have  missed  it.  The 
wretch  possesses  undaunted  resolution,  and  we  can  never  be  sufBiciently 
gratefhl  to  the  beneficent  Providence  that  prevented  him  from  working 
his  ruthless  purpose  upon  us.  The  day  on  which  we  were  preserved 
fi*om  this  Gunpowder  Treason  shall  ever  hereafter  be  kept  sacred  in 
our  church,  and  thanks  shall  be  returned  to  Heaven  for  our  wonderful 
deliverance.*' 

"  Your  m^esty  will  act  wisely,**  replied  Salisbury.    "  The  otdinoDCfe 
will  impress  the  nation  with  a  salutary  horror  oi  sXL  ^o^S&Xi^  ^s^^ 
traiton—for  tbejr  are  one  and  the  same  thing — and  keep  s^'^^  ^i^'to^ 
feeling  of  enmity  against  them.    Such  a  fearful  example  »\wSV\»  xQ»s 
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of  theie  miscreants  aa  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  deter  all  others  ^m 
following  their  cause.  Not  only  shall  they  perish  infamously,  but  their 
names  shall  for  ever  be  held  in  execration.** 

"  Be  it  so/'  rejoined  James.  ''  It  is  a  good  legal  maxim^-Oeseente 
malitidj  creacere  debuit  etptgna** 

Upon  this  he  left  the  chamber,  and,  traversing  a  number  of  subter- 
ranean passages  with  hit  attendants,  crossed  the  drawbridge  near  the 
By-ward  Tower  to  the  wharl^  where  his  barge  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  returned  in  it  to  Whitehall.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
day,  the  commissioner!  appointed  to  the  examination  of  the  prisoner 
met  together  in  a  large  room  on  the  seoond  door  of  the  lieutenant's 
lodgings,  afterwards  denominated,  from  its  use  on  this  occasion,  the 
Counofi  Chamber.  Affixed  to  the  walla  of  this  room  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  a  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  with  an  inscription  oom«i 
memorative  of  the  event.  The  oommissioners  were  nine  in  number, 
and  included  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
Suffolk,  Worcester,  Devon,  Marr,  and  JDunbar,  and  Sir  John  Fopham, 
lord  chief  justice.  With  these  were  associated  Sir  Inward  Coke, 
attorney-general,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Waad. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  examination  took  place  is  still  a 
spacious  one,  but  at  the  period  in  question  it  waa  muoh  larger  and 
loftier.  The  walls  were  panelled  willi  dark  lustrous  oak,  covered  in 
some  places  with  tapestry,  and  adorned  in  others  with  piuntingi. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  hung  a  portrait  of  the  late  sovereign,  Elizabeth. 
The  commissioners  were  grouped  round  a  large  heavily  carved  oak 
table,  and,  after  some  deUberation  together,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  introduced. 

Sir  William  Waad  then  motioned  to  Topcliffe,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance with  half-a-doien  halberdiers,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  a 
panel  was  pushed  aside,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  brought  through  it.  He 
was  supported  by  Topcliffe  and  Ipgreve,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  could  drag  himself  along.  So  severe  had  been  the 
sufferings  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  that  they  had  done  the 
work  of  time,  and  plaoed  more  than  twenty  years  on  his  head.  His 
features  were  thin  and  sharp,  and  of  a  ghastly  whiteness,  and  his  eyes 
hollow  and  bloodshot.  A  large  cloak  was  thrown  oyer  him*  wluoh 
partially  concealed  his  shattered  frame  and  crippled  limbs;  but  his 
bent  shoulders,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  moved,  told  how  much 
he  had  undergone. 

On  seeing  the  presence  in  which  he  stood,  a  flush  fbr  a  moment  rose 
to  his  pallid  oheekj  his  eye  glowed  with  its  wonted  fire,  and  he  tried  to 
stand  erect—but  his  limbs  refused  their  office— and  the  effort  was  so 
painful,  that  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  He  was 
thus  borne  forward  by  them,  and  supported  during  his  examination. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  then  addressed  him,  and  enlarging  on  the  mag- 
nitude and  horrible  nature  of  his  treason,  qoncluded  by  saying  that  the 
only  r€q[»aration  he  could  offer  was  to  disclose  not  only  all  his  own  cri- 
minal intentions,  but  the  names  of  his  associates. 
**IwiU  hide  flothin^  concerning  myself,"  replied  Fawkes;  "but  I 
^^S  ^  "^  ^^^'  Bilent  respecttog  otlien.'* 

7^e  earl  then  gUnoed  at  Sir  Bdwaxd  Ooke»^\»  ^fifWW^«diV3»va»ft 
oira  mujutea  of  the  examination. 
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"Ton  have  hithieirto  falsely  represented  yourself,*'  said  the  eari. 
"  What  is  your  real  name?" 

**  Guy  Fawkes,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

•*  And  do  you  confess  your  guilt?"  pursued  the  earl. 

**1  admit  that  it  wag  my  intention  to  blow  up  the  king  and  the 
whole  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled  in  the  parliament- 
house  with  gunpowder,"  replied  Fawkes. 

"And  you  placed  the  combustibles  in  the  vault  where  they  were 
discovered  P"  demanded  Salisbury.  The  prisoner  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

•*  You  are  a  Papist?"  continued  the  earl. 

"  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  returned  Fawkes. 

"  And  you  regard  this  monstrous  design  as  righteous  and  laudable — 
as  consistent  with  the  religion  you  profess,  and  as  likely  to  uphold  it?" 
laid  tiie  earL 

^  I  did  10,"  replied  Fawkes.  *^  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  Heaven 
did  not  approve  it,  and  I  lament  that  it  was  ever  undertaken." 

"  Still  you  refuse  to  make  the  only  reparation  in  your  power— you 
r^fiue  to  disclose  your  associates?"  said  Salisbury. 

«♦  I  cannot  betray  them,"  replied  Fawkes. 

**  Traitor!  it  is  needless,"  cried  the  earl;  "  they  are  known  to  us— 
nay,  they  have  betrayed  themselves.  They  have  risen  in  open  and 
armed  rebdlion  against  the  king;  but  a  sufficient  power  has  been 
lent  against  them;  and  if  they  are  not  ere  this  defeated  and  cap- 
tured, many  days  will  not  elapse  before  they  will  be  lodged  in  the 
Tower." 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  you  require  no  information  from  me,"  rejoined 
Fawkes.    "  But  I  pray  you  name  them  to  me." 

"I  will  do  so,*'  replied  Salisbury;  "and  if  I  have  omitted  any,  you 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  I  will  begin  with  Hobert  Catesby,  the 
doAei  contriver  of  this  hell-engendered  plot, — I  will  next  proceed  to 
the  luperior  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Gamet,~«-nezt,  to  another  Jesuit 
priest,  Father  01dcome,<— next,  to  Sur  Everard  Digby, — then  to  Thomas 
Winter  and  Bobert  Winter, — then  to  John  Wright  and  Christopher 
Wright,— -theai  to  Ambrose  Rookwood,  Thomas  Percy,  and  John  Grant, 
•«-and  lastiy,  to  Bobert  Keyes," 

"Are  these  all?"  demanded  Fawkes. 

"  All  we  are  acquainted  with,"  said  Salisbury. 

"Then  i^d  to  them  the  names  of  Francis  Tresham,  and  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Mounteagle,"  rejoined  Fawkes.  "  I  charge  both 
with  being  privy  to  the  plot." 

"  I  have  forgotten  another  name,"  said  Salisbury,  in  some  eonftision, 
"  that  of  Viviana  Badcliffe,  of  Ordsall  Hall.  I  have  received  certain 
information  that  she  was  wedded  to  you  while  you  were  resident  at 
White  Webbs,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  was  cognisant  of  the  plot.  If 
captured,  she  will  share  your  fiEite." 

Fawkes  could  not  repress  a  groan.    Salisbiiry  pursued  his  Interroga- 
tbns,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  increasing  feebleness  of  the  prisoner, 
that  he  would  sink  under  it  if  the  examination  waa  l^axthst  ^YQ\3»ki&\^. 
He  was  ihereSare  ordered  to  attach  his  lignatore  to  t'ioft  ixiV^u\«ik  \»2usc 
bjr  Bir  Edward  Chke,  and  wob  placed  in  a  diairfoT  t\Mit  "^Trrewftfe.     ' 
pen  was  then  gir^n  biw,  but  for  some  time  Ms  shattexeeL^iigiet^  ^'^^ 
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to  grasp  it.    By  a  gresit  effort,  and  with  acute  pain,  he  sncceeded  in 
tracing  his  Christian  name  thus: — 


While  endeavouring  to  write  his  surname,  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  he  became  insensible. 


CHAPTER  II. — SHOWING  THE  TROUBLES  OF  VIVIANA. 

On  coming  to  herself,  Viviana  inquired  for  Garnet;  and  being  told  that 
he  was  in  his  chamber  alone,  she  repaired  thither,  and  found  him  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  greatest  perturbation. 

"  If  you  come  to  me  for  consolation,  daughter,*'  he  said,  "  you  come 
to  one  who  cannot  offer  it.  I  am  completely  prostrated  in  spirit  by 
the  disastrous  issue  of  our  enterprise ;  and  though  I  tried  to  prepare 
myself  for  what  has  taken  place,  I  now  find  myself  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  it," 

"  If  such  is  your  condition,  fether,**  replied  Viviana,  **  what  must  be 
that  of  my  husband,  upon  whose  devoted  head  all  the  weight  of  this 
dreadful  calamity  now  falls?  Tou  are  still  at  liberty — s^  able  to 
save  yourself— still  able,  at  least,  to  resist  unto  the  death,  if  you-  are 
so  minded.  But  he  is  a  captive  in  the  Tower,  exposed  to  every  tor- 
ment that  human  ingenuity  can  invent,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
prospect  of  a  lingering  death  before  his  eyes.  What  is  your  condition, 
compared  with  Ws?" 

"  Happy — most  happy,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet;  "  and  I  have  been 
selfish  and  unreasonable.  I  have  given  way  to  the  weakness  of 
humanity,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  enabling 
me  to  shake  it  off." 

"  You  have  indulged  false  hopes,  father,"  said  Viviana,  "  whereas  I 
have  indulged  none,  or  rather,  all  has  come  to  pass  as  I  desired.  The 
dreadful  crime  with  which  I  feared  my  husband's  soul  would  have  been 
loaded  is  now  uncommitted,  and  I  have  firm  hope  of  his  salvation.  If 
I  might  counsel  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  surrender  yourself  to  - 
justice,  and  by  pouring  out  your  blood  on  the  scaffold,- wash  out  your 
offence.  Such  will  be  my  own  course.  I  have  been  involuntarily  led 
into  connexion  with  this  plot;  and  though  I  have  ever  disapproved  of 
it,  since  I  have  not  revealed  it,  I  am  as  ^lilty  as  if  I  had  been  its  con- 
triver. I  shall  not  shun  my  punishment.  Fate  has  dealt  hardly  with 
me,  and  my  path  on  earth  has  been  strewn  with  thorns,  and  cast  in 
grief  and  trouble ;  but  I  humbly  trust  that  my  portion  hereafter  will 
be  with  the  blessed." 

'<  I  cannot  doubt  it,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet;  **  and  though  I  do 
27^7^  view  our  design  in  the  light  that  you  do,  but  regard  it  as  justifiable, 
if  not  necessary,  yet,  with  your  feelings,  1  caxmot  %\ifficieutly  admire 
your  conduct,      Yonr  devotion  and  Betf-aacn&cfe  \a  ^Xw^-j  ^vewssife 
poj-aUel.     At  the  same  time,  I  would  try  to  d!ij«\wjai^ ^om ttooi  ^oxwv- 
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derlsig  yonnelf  to  our  relentless  eDemies.  Believe  me,  it  will  add  the 
sererest  pang  to  your  husband's  torture  to  know  that  you  are  in  their 
power.  His  nature  is  stem  and  unyielding,  and,  persuaded  as  he  is  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  will  die  happy  in  that  conviction,  certain 
that  his  name,  though  despised  by  our  heretical  persecutors,  will  be 
held  in  reverence  by  all  true  professors  of  our  fiuth.  No,  daughter, 
fly  ai^  conceal  yourself  till  pursuit  is  relinquished,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  your  life  in  prayer  for  the  repose  of  your  husband's  souL" 

**  I  will  pass  it  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  repentance,"  replied 
Viviana.  ^  The  sole  boon  I  shall  seek  from  my  judges  will  be  permis- 
sion to  attempt  this." 

'<  It  will  be  refused,  daughter,"  replied  Gramet,  <*  and  you  will  only 
destroy  yourself  not  aid  him.  Best  satisfied  that  the  Great  Power 
who  judges  the  hearts  of  men,  and  implants  certain  impulses  within 
them,  for  His  own  wise  but  inscrutable  purposes,  well  knows  that  Guy 
Fawkes,  however  culpable  his  conduct  may  appear  in  your  eyes,  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  in  the  full  confidence 
that  the  design  would  restore  the  true  worship  of  God  in  this  kingdom. 
The  failure  of  the  enterprise  proves  that  he  was  mistaken — tluit  we 
were  all  mistaken,  and  that  Heaven  was  unfavourable  to  the  means 
adopted;  but  it  does  not  prove  his  insincerity." 

'<  These  arguments  have  no  weight  with  me,  father,"  replied  Viviana; 
**  I  will  leave  nothing  imdone  to  save  his  soul,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  I  will  surrender  myself  to  justice." 

'*  I  shall  not  seek  to  move  you  from  your  purpose,  daughter,"  replied 
Garnet,  **  and  can  only  lament  it.  Before,  however,  you  finally  decide, 
let  us  pray  together  for  directions  from  on  high." 

Thus  e^orted,  Viviana  knelt  down  with  the  priest  before  a  small 
silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  they 
both  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Garnet  was  the  first  to  conclude  hu 
devotions;  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  upturned  countenance  and  streaming 
eyes  of  his  companion,  his  heart  was  filled  with  admiration  and  pity. 

At  this  juncture  the  door  oi)ened,  and  Catesby  and  Sir  Everard  Digby 
entered.    On  hearing  them,  Viviana  immediately  arose. 

'*  Hie  urgency  of  our  business  must  plead  an  excuse  for  the  interrup- 
tion, if  any  is  needed,"  said  Catesby;  ^'  but  do  not  retire,  madam.  We 
have  no  secrets  from  you  now.  Sir  Everard  and  I  have  fUlly  completed 
our  preparations,"  he  added,  to  Garnet.  "  Our  men  are  all  armed  and 
*  mounted  in  the  court,  and  are  in  high  spirits  for  the  enterprise.  As 
the  service,  however,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty, 
you  had  better  seek  a  safe  asylum,  father,  till  the  first  decisive  blow  is 
struck." 

"  I  would  go  with  you,  my  son,"  rejoined  Garnet,  "  if  I  did  not  think 
my  presence  might  be  an  hinderance.  I  can  oidy  aid  you  with  my 
prayers,  and  those  can  be  more  efficaciously  uttered  in  some  secure  re- 
treat, than  during  a  rapid  march  or  dangerous  encoimter." 

"You  had  better  retire  to  Coughton,  with  Lady  Digby  and  Viviana," 
said  Sir  Everard.  "  I  have  provided  a  sufficient  escort  to  guard  you 
thither,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  there  are  many  hiding-places  lu  the 
houses  where  jrou  can  remain  undiscovered  in  case  of  eeaxcYi.*^ 

''Iplace  mjrself  at  your  disposal,"  replied  (jdJmQX.    ""BuX.NVnasMb 
10  nmfifvd  to  Burrender  beraelf. " 
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<<  Thi0  muit  not  l^e,"  Mtorned  Gateftby.  *<  Suoh  an  a^t  &t  thii  jnno- 
ture  would  be  madness,  and  would  materially  injure  our  cause.  Vhtot- 
ever  your  inclinations  may  prompt,  you  must  consent  to  remjAin  in 
safety,  madam." 

"I  hare  acquiesced  in  your  proceedings  thus  far,"  replied  Yitiana, 
**  because  I  could  not  oppose  tbem  withottt  ii^ury  to  those  dear  to  me. 
But  I  will  take  no  fnrthor  share  in  them*  My  mtnd  is  made  up  fts  to 
the  course  X  shall  pursue.'* 

**  Since  you  are  bent  upon  your  own  distraction,  fbr  it  is  nothing 
less,  it  is  the  duty  of  yottt  Mends  to  save  you,*'  rejoined  Catesby.  "You 
shall  not  do  what  you  propose  ;  and  when  you  are  yourself  again,  and 
have  recorered  from  the  shock  your  feelings  have  sustained,  you  will 
thank  me  for  my  interference*" 

**  You  are  right,  Catesby,"  observed  Sir  Bverard  j  "it  wotild be  worse 
than  insanity  to  idlOw  her  to  destroy  herself  thus." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  of  this  opinion,"  said  Ghimet^  **I  tried  to  reason 
her  out  of  her  design,  but  without  avalL" 

"  Catesby,'*  cried  Vivlanl^  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  "  by  the  love 
you  once  professed  for  me^-by  the  friendship  you  entertained  for  him 
who  unhesitatingly  oflfbred  himself  for  you  and  your  cause,  I  implore 
you  not  to  oppose  me  now !"  * 

"  I  shall  best  serre  you,  and  most  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  my  friend,  by  doing  so,"  replied  Catesby;  "therefere  you  plead  in 
vain." 

**  Alas !"  cried  Viviatia.  "  My  purposes  are  ever  thwarted.  You  will 
have  to  answer  for  my  life." 

"  I  should,  indeed,  have  it  to  answer  for,  if  1  permitted  you  to  act  as 
you  desire,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  I  repeat,  you  will  thank  me  ere  many 
days  are  passed." 

"  Sir  Everard,"  exclaimed  Viviana,  appealing  to  the  knight.  "  I  en- 
treat you  to  have  pity  upon  me/' 

"  I  do  sincerely  sympathise  with  your  distress,"  replied  Digby,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration;  "  but  I  am  sure  what  Catesby  ad- 
vises is  for  the  best.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  allow 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  thus.    Be  governed  by  prudence." 

"  Oh,  no— nol"  cried  Viviana,  distractedly.  "  I  will  not  be  stayed. 
I  command  you  not  to  detain  me." 

"  Viviana,"  said  Catesby,  taking  her  arm,  "  this  is  no  season  for  the 
display  of  silly  weakness  either  on  our  part  or  yottfS.  If  you  cannot 
control  yourself,  you  must  be  controlled.  Father  Garnet,  I  entrust  her 
to  your  care.  Two  of  my  troop  shall  attend  you,  together  with  your 
own  servant,  Nicholas  Owen.  You  shall  have  stout  horses,  able  to  ac- 
complish the  journey  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  I  should  wish 
you  to  convey  her  to  her  own  mansion,  Ordsall  Hall,  and  to  remain  - 
there  with  her  till  you  hear  tidings  of  us." 

"It  shall  be  as  vou  direct,  my  son,"  said  Garnet.  "I  am  prepared 
to  set  out  at  once." 

«  That  is  well,"  replied  Catesby. 

^'JToa  win  not  do  me  this  violence,  sir,"  cried  Viviana.    "I  appeal 
agninstit,  to  you.  Sir  Everard." 
"X  mzmot  help  you,  madttm,"  replied  th»  Vm\gia.^\  ^*\xi^<!iRftL  \. 
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"  Tben  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  help  me,"  cried  Viyljinay  **  for  I  am 
whtily  abandoned  of  mam" 

-  **  I  beseech  you,  madam,  put  some  constraint  upon  yourself,"  said 
Giteaby*  **  If,  after  your  arrival  at  Ordsall,  you  are  still  bent  upon 
your  Msh  and  fbtal  design,  Father  Garnet  shall  not  oppose  ita  ezecu- 
timi«    But  give  yourself  time  tar  reflection." 

**  Slfice  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  I  assent,"  replied  Yiviana.  "  If  I 
must  go,  I  will  start  at  once." 

••  Wisely  reiolved,"  replied  Sir  Everard. 

Yiviana  then  retired,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared,  equipped  for  her 
Journey.  The  two  attendants  and  Nicholas  Owen  were  in  the  court- 
yard, and  Catesby  assisted  her  into  the  saddle. 

**  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her,"  he  said  to  Gtamet,  as  the  latter  mounted. 

'*  Beet  assured  I  will  not,"  replied  the  other. 

And  taking  the  direotion  of  Coventry,  the  party  rode  off  at  a  brisk 
pace. 

Catesby  then  joined  the  other  Conspirators,  while  Sir  Everard  sent 
oif  Lady  Digby  and  his  household,  attended  by  a  strong  escort,  to 
Coughton.  This  done,  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  court-yard, 
where  they  called  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  men,  to  ascertain  that 
none  were  missing,  examined  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  finding 
all  in  order,  sprang  to  their  steeds,  and  puttmg  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  band,  rode  towards  Southam  and  Warwick. 


CHAPTER  m. — nUDDlNOTON. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  conspirators  reached  Leamington 
Priors,  at  that  time  an  inconsiderable  village;  and  having  ridden  nearly 
twenty  miles  over  heavy  and  miry  roads — ^for  a  good  deal  of  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  night — ^they  stood  in  need  of  some  refi^shment.  Accord- 
ingly, they  entered  the  first  farmyard  they  came  to,  and,  proceeding  to 
the  cow-houses  and  sheepfolds,  turned  out  the  animals  within  them, 
and,  fastening  up  their  own  steeds  in  their  places,  set  before  them 
whatever  provender  they  could  find.  Those,  and  they  were  by  ikr  the 
greater  number,  who  could  not  find  better  accommodation,  fed  their 
horses  in  the  yard,  which  was  strewn  with  trusses  of  hay  and  great 
heaps  of  com.  The  whole  scene  formed  a  curious  picture.  Here  was 
one  party  driving  away  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  bleating  and 
lowing;  there,  another  rifling  a  hen-roost,  and  slaughtering  its  cackling 
inmates.  On  this  hand,  by  the  direction  of  Catesby,  two  stout  horses 
were  being  harnessed  with  ropes  to  a  cart,  which  he  intended  to  use  as 
a  baggage- waggon;  on  that.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  interposing  his 
authority  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  fine  porker. 

Their  horses  fed,  the  next  care  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain 
something  for  themselves,  and  ordering  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
was  terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses,  to  open  his  doors,  they  entered 
the  dwelling,  and  causing  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  chief  room,  began 
to  boil  a  large  kettle  of  broth  upon  it,  and  to  cook  other  provisions, 
finding  a  good  store  of  eatables  m  the  larder,  ration^  "wete  b^cn^  ^^ 
/» tAe  band.  Two  casks  of  strong  ale  were  likewise  btofiueYie^  mA  ^iJsv^ 
contents  distributed;  and  a  amaM  keg  of  strone  wateta  \)eVatt  «\«a  ^ 
fxfrere4uv^as  disposed  ot'in  the  sAinewsLy. 
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This,  however,  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  done.  All  the  conspi- 
rators, but  chicly  Catesbj  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  dispersed  themselves 
amongst  the  band,  and  checked  any  disposition  to  plunder.  The  only 
articles  taken  away  from  the  house  were  a  couple  of  old  rusty  swords 
and  a  caliver.  Catesby  proposed  to  the  farmer  to  join  their  expedition ; 
but,  having  now  regained  his  courage,  the  sturdy  churl  obstinately  re- 
fused to  stir  a  foot  with  them,  and  even  ventured  to  utter  a  wish  that 
the  enterprise  might  fSsdl. 

"  I  am  a  good  Protestant,  and  a  fkith^  subject  of  King  James,  and 
will  never  abet  Popery  and  treason,"  he  said. 

This  bold  sally  would  have  been  answered  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the 
troopers,  if  Catesby  had  not  interfered. 

*^  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  friend,"  he  said,  in  a  conciliatory  tone.    ' 
*'  We  will  not  compel  any  man  to  act  against  his  conscience,  and  we 
claim  the  same  right  ourselves.    Will  you  join  us,  good  fellows?"  he 
added,  to  two  farming  men,  who  were  standmg  near  their  master. 

'*  Must  I  confess  to  a  priest?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  shall  have  no  constraint 
whatever  put  upon  you.  All  I  require  is  obedience  to  my  commands 
in  the  field." 

"  Then  I  am  with  you,"  replied  the  fellow. 

**  Thou'rt  a  traitor  and  rebel,  Sam  Morrell,"  cried  the  other  hind, 
*'  and  wilt  come  to  a  traitor's  end.  I  will  never  fight  against  King 
James.  And  if  I  must  take  up  arms,  it  shall  be  against  his  enemies, 
and  in  defence  of  our  religion.    No  priests — ^no  Papistry  for  me." 

<*  Well  said,  Hugh,"  cried  his  master.  *'  We'll  die  in  that  cause,  if 
need  be." 

Catesby  turned  angrily  away,  and  ^ving  the  word  to  his  men  to 
prepare  to  set  forth,  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  in  the  saddle;  but  on 
inquiring  for  the  new  recruit,  Sam  Morrell,  it  was  found  he  had  disap- 
peared. The  cart  was  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few  sacks 
of  com,  and  the  line  being  formed,  they  commenced  their  march. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  misty,  and  all  looked  dull  and  dispiriting. 
The  conspirators,  however,  were  full  of  confidence,  and  their  men,  ex- 
hilirated  and  refreshed  by  their  meal,  appeared  anxious  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disting^shing  themselves.  Arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
Warwick,  whence  the  lofty  spire  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the 
tower  of  Saint  Mary's,  and  the  ancient  gates  of  this  beautiful  old  town 
could  just  be  discerned  through  the  mist,  a  short  consultation  was 
held  by  the  rebel  leaders  as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  castle, 
and  carrying  oflTthe  horses  with  which  they  had  learnt  its  stables  were 
filled. 

Deciding  upon  making  the  attempt,  their  resolution  was  communi- 
cated to  their  followers,  and  received  with  loud  acclamations.    Catesby 
then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  band,  and  they  all  rode  forward  at 
a  brisk  pace.    Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  whence  the  castle 
burst  upon  them  in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  Catesby  dashed 
forward  to  an  embattled  gate  commanding  the  approach  to  the  stmc- 
ture,  and  knocking  fuiiovLBly  against  it,  a  wicket  was  opened  by  an  old 
porter,  who  started  back  on  bdiolding  the  inttudeta.    Ha  "would  have 
closed  the  wicket,  but  Catesby  was  too  quick  for  Ynm,  anA,  «^f«v^^ 
T£jr%  ^^^^'  dashed  aside  the  feeble  opposition  ot  tl[ve  o\^  mwi,  ^\A 
«a^^flr  the  gate.    Instaxitlv  mounting  agait^  lie  ^s\\o^  «No^  ^ 
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broad  and  winding  path,  cut  bo  deeply  in  the  rock  that  the  mighty  pile 
thej  were  approaching  was  completely  hidden  from  view.  A  few 
seoozida,  however,  brought  them  to  a  point  from  which  its  three  towers 
reared  themselYes  full  before  them.  Another  moment  brought  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  at  iMs  time  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  but  then 
fiQed  with  water,  and  defended  by  a  drawbridge. 

As  no  attack  like  the  present  was  apprehended,  and  as  the  owner  of 
the  castle,  the  celebrated  Fulke  Greiolle,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  to 
nhom  it  had  been  recently  granted  by  the  reigning  monarch,  was  then 
in  the  capital,  the  drawbridge  was  down,  and  though  severfd  retainers 
nuhed  forth  on  hearing  the  approach  of  so  many  horsemen,  they  were 
too  late  to  raise  it.  T^atening  these  persons  with  destruction  if  any 
resistance  was  offered,  Catesby  passed  through  the  great  entrance,  and 
rode  into  the  court,  where  he  drew  up  his  bimd. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  collected  on 
the  ramparts,  armed  with  calivers  and  partisans,  and  whatever  weapons 
they  could  find;  and  though  their  force  was  utterly  disproportioned  to 
that  of  their  opponents,  they  seemed  disposed  to  give  them  battle. 
Paying  no  attention  to  them,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  stables,  where 
he  fi>und  upwards  of  twenty  horses,  wMch  he  exchanged  for  the  worst 
and  most  jaded  of  his  own,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  castle  in  search 
of  arms,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  alarm-bell  rung.  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  discbarge  of  a  culverin  on  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  named  after  the  redoubted  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  though 
the  bell  was  instantly  silenced,  Rookwood,  who  had  dislodged  the  party 
from  the  ramparts,  brought  word  that  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick 
were  assembling,  that  drums  were  beating  at  the  gates,  and  that  an 
attack  might  be  speedily  expected.  Not  desiring  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment at  this  juncture,  Catesby  gave  up  the  idea  of  ransacking  tiie 
castle,  and  ordered  his  men  to  their  horses. 

Some  delay,  however,  occurred  before  they  could  all  be  got  together, 
and,  meanwhile,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  alarming  sounds  con- 
tinued. At  one  time,  it  occurred  to  Catesby  to  attempt  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  castle;  but  this  design  was  overruled  by  the  other 
conspirators,  who  represented  to  him  the  impracticability  of  the 
design.  At  length,  the  whole  troop  being  assembled,  they  crossed  the 
drawbridge,  and  speeded  along  the  rocky  path.  Before  the  outer  gate 
they  found  a  large  body  of  men,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot, 
drawn  up.  These  persons,  however,  struck  with  terror  at  their  appear- 
ance, retreated,  and  allowed  them  a  free  passage. 

On  turning  to  cross  the  bridge,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  strong 
and  well-armed  body  of  men,  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  Warwickshire, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  give  way.  While  the  rebel  party 
were  preparing  to  force  a  passage,  a  trumjiet  was  sounded,  and  the 
sheriff,  riding  towards  them,  commanded  them  in  the  king's  name  to 
yield  themselves  prisoners. 

"  We  do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  James  Stuart,  whom  you 
call  king,"  rejoined  Catesby,  sternly.    "  We  fight  for  our  liberties,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  w\v\c\i  w^  ^fxcfeas^*  \i^ 
not  oppose  ns,  or  yon  will  have  cause  to  rue  your  temenX.'y  T 

"Hear  me,"  cried  the  sheriff,  turning  from  \mtt  \o  \v\&  ^«»^*-  ''*' 
uiseyou  aU  a  free  pardon  in  the  king's  name,  li  'yoviLV\XV\VT 

Q 


promise  you 
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down  your  anOB,  and  deiiyer  up  your  leaden*  Bat  i^  after  this  warn- 
ing, you  continue  in  open  rebellion  against  your  sovereign,  you  will  all 
suffer  the  vilest  death." 

*'  Bcgoin  your  men,  sir,"  said  Catesby,  in  a  significant  tone,  and  draw- 
ing a  petronel. 

^^  A  free  pardon  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  him  who  will  bring  me  the 
head  of  Robert  Catesby,"  said  the  sherifl^  disregarding  the  menace. 

"  Your  own  is  not  worth  half  the  sum,"  rejoin^  Catesby j  and 
leveUing  the  petronel,  he  shot  him  dead. 

The  8herifi''8  fall  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engagement.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  royalist  party  assailed  the 
rebels  with  the  greatest  fhry,  and  as  the  latter  were  attacked  at  the 
same  time  in  the  rear,  their  situation  began  to  appear  perilous.  But 
nothing  could  withstand  the  vigour  and  determination  of  Catesby. 
Cheering  on  his  men,  he  soon  cut  a  way  across  the  bridge,  and  would  have 
made  good  his  retreat,  if  he  had  not  perceived,  to  his  infinite  dismay, 
that  Percy  and  Eookwood  had  been  captured. 

Begardless  of  any  risk  he  might  run,  he  shouted  to  those  near  to 
follow  him,  and  made  such  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  royalists,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  and  had  liberated 
them.  In  trying,  however,  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  he  got  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions,  and  was  so  hotly  pressed  on  all  sides,  that 
his  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  His  petronels  had  both  brought 
down  their  mark;  and  in  striking  a  blow  against  a  stalwart  trooper, 
his  sword  had  shivered  close  to  the  handle.  In  this  defenceless 
state  his  enemies  made  sure  of  him;  but  they  miscalculated  his 
resources. 

He  was  then  close  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and,  before  his  purpose 
could  be  divined,  struck  spurs  deeply  into  his  horse,  and  cleared  the 
parapet  with  a  single  bound.  A  shout  of  astonishment  and  admiration 
arose  alike  from  friend  and  foe,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  towards 
the  side  of  the  bridge.  The  noble  animal  that  had  borne  him  out  of 
danger  was  seen  swimming  towards  the  bank,  and,  though  several  shots 
were  fired  at  him,  he  reached  it  in  safety.  This  gallant  action  so 
raised  Catesby  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers,  that  they  welcomed  him 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  rallying  round  him,  fought  with  such 
vigour,  that  they  drove  their  opponents  over  the  bridge,  and  compelled 
them  to  flee  towards  the  town. 

Catesby  now  mustered  his  men,  and  finding  his  loss  slighter  than  he 
expected,  though  several  were  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  behind,  rode  off*  at  a  quick  pace.  After  pro- 
ceeding for  about  four  miles  along  the  Stratford  road,  they  turned  off 
on  the  right  into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  Snitterfield,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Norbrook,  the  family  residence  of  John  Grant.  On 
arriving  there,  they  put  the  house  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  then 
assembled  in  the  hall,  while  their  followers  recruited  themselves  in 
the  court-yard. 

"So  far,  well,"  observed  Catesby,  fiinging  himself  into  a  chair;  "  the 
i&»^  battle  has  been  won," 
''True,"  replied  Grant;  "but  it  will  not  do  to  tarty  ^veWkVm^.  This 
^^/^^cajinot  hold  out  against  a  prolonged  attacV:^ 

^e  wiU  act  remain  here  more  than  a  coupV©  oi  YLOva*;'  T«^\!ft^ 
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Catetbj;  ''but  where  shall  we  go  next?    I  am  for  makilig  lome  dei- 
perate  attempt,  which  shall  strike  terror  into  our  foes." 

^  Are  we  strong  enough  to  march  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington's  man- 
lion,  near  Coyentry,  and  oarry  off  the  Princess  KUsabe^?"  aaked 
Pewy. 

**  She  were  indeed  a  glwioua  prize,"  replied  Catesbji  ^  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  on  the  first  alajm  of  our  rising,  she  has  been  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety.  And  even  if  she  were  there,  we  should  hare  the  whole 
armed  fbroe  of  Coventry  to  contend  with.  No— no,  it  will  not  do  to 
attempt  that." 

**  Nothing  venture  nothing  have  I"  cried  Sir  Everard  Digby,  "We 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  run  any  risk  to  secure  her." 

"  You  know  me  too  well,  Digby,"  rejoined  Catesby,  "  to  doubt  my 
readiness  to  undertake  any  prqject^  however  hazardous,  which  would 
offer  the  remotest  chance  of  success.  But  in  this  I  see  none,  unless, 
indeed,  it  could  be  accomplished  by  stratagem.  I/et  us  first  ascertain 
what  support  we  can  obtcun,  and  then  decide  upon  the  meaAurea  to  be 
fidopted." 

**  I  am  content,"  returned  Digby. 

«  Old  Mr.  Talbot  of  Grafton  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not?"  con- 
tinued  Catesby,  addressing  Thomas  Winter.  '*  Can  you  induce  him  to 
join  us?" 

**  I  will  try,"  replied  Thomas  Winter;  "  but  I  have  some  misgivings." 

<<  Be  not  faint-hearted,"  rejoined  Catesby.  *'  Tou  and  Stephen  Lit* 
tieton  shall  go  to  him  at  once,  and  join  us  at  your  own  mansion  of 
Huddington,  whither  we  will  proceed  as  soon  as  our  men  are  thoroughly 
recruited.  Use  every  argument  you  can  devise  with  Talbot — ^tell  him 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  cause  depends  on  our  success — and  that 
neither  his  years  nor  infirmities  can  excuse  his  absence  at  this  junctura 
If  he  will  not,  or  cannot  come  himself  cause  him  to  write  letters  to  all 
his  Catholic  neighbours,  urging  them  to  join  us,  and  bid  him  send  aU 
his  retainers  and  servants  to  us." 

<*  I  will  not  neglect  a  single  plea,"  replied  Thomas  Winter;  <<  and  I 
will  fhrther  urge  compliance  by  his  long  friendship  towards  myselt 
But,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  despair  of  success." 

Soon  after  this,  he  and  Stephen  Littleton,  with  two  of  the  troopers 
well-mounted  and  well-armed,  rode  across  tiie  country  through  lane9 
and  by-roads,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  to  Grafton.  At 
the  same  time,  Catesby  repaired  to  the  court-yard,  and  assembling  his 
men,  fbund  there  were  twenty-five  missing.  More  than  half  of  these 
it  was  known  had  been  killed  or  wounded  at  Warwick;  but  the  test, 
it  was  suspected,  had  deserted.  Whatever  effect  this  scrutiny  might 
secretly  have  upon  Catesby,  he  maintahied  a  cheerfU  and  confident 
demeanour,  and,  mounting  a  fiip:ht  of  steps,  harangued  the  band  in 
energetic  and  exciting  terms.  Displaying  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin 
to  them,  he  assured  them  they  were  under  the  special  protection  of 
Heaven,  whose  cause  they  were  fighting,  and  concluded  by  reciting  a 
prayer,  in  which  the  whole  assemblage  heartily  joined.  This  done^ 
they  filled  the  baggage-cart  with  provisions  and  fcotihet  sixaxoLxaA^^'Cin 
Mnd  forming  tbemaelvea  into  good  order,  took  the  road,  to  jKVe«a\fit. 

Tbejr  liad  not  gone  fkr  when  torrents  of  rain  fett,  ttaA.  >iJi»  ^k«* 
being  in  a  sbockwg  condition,  and  ploughed  up  witli  r\)LU>  ^«^  ^g^tb 
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into  the  Adds  wherever  it  was  practicable,  and  continued  their  march 
very  sbwlj,  and  under  ezoessively  disheartening  circumstances.  On 
arriying  at  the  ford  across  the  Avon,  near  Bishopston,  they  found  the 
stream  so  swollen  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  across  it.  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  who  made  the  attempt,  was  nearly  carried  off  by  the  current. 
They  were  therefore  compdled  to  proceed  to  Stratford,  and  crossed  the 
bridge. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Catesby,  commanding  a  halt  at  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  '*  I  know  not  what  reception  we  may  meet  with  here — 
probably  much  the  same  as  at  Warwick.  But  I  command  you  not  to 
strike  a  blow  except  in  self-defence.'' 

Those  injunctions  given,  attended  by  the  other  conspirators,  except 
Percy  and  Bookwood,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  he  nxle  slowly  into 
Stratford,  and  proceeding  to  the  market-place,  ordered  a  trumpet  to  be 
sounded.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  troop,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  their  houses,  and  fastened  the  doors,  but  some  few  courageous 
persons  followed  them  at  a  wary  distance.  These  were  harangued  at 
some  length  by  Catesby,  who  called  upon  them  to  join  the  expedition, 
and  held  out  promises,  which  only  excited  the  derision  of  the  hearers. 

Indeed,  the  dejected  looks  of  most  of  the  band,  and  the  drenched  and 
muddy  state  of  their  apparel,  made  them  objects  of  pity  and  contempt, 
rather  than  of  serious  apprehension ;  and  nothing  but  their  numbers 
prevented  an  attack  being  made  upon  them.  Catesby's  address  con- 
cluded amid  groans  of  dissatisfaction;  and  finding  he  was  wasting  time 
and  injuring  his  own  cause,  he  gave  the  word  to  march,  and  moved 
slowly  through  the  main  street;  but  not  a  single  recruit  joined  him. 

Another  impropitious  circumstance  occurred  just  as  they  were  leav- 
ing Stratford.  Two  or  three  of  his  followers  tried  to  slink  away,  when 
Catesby,  riding  after  them,  called  to  them  to  return;  and  no  attention 
being  paid  to  his  orders,  he  shot  the  man  nearest  him,  and  compelled 
the  others,  by  threats  of  the  same  pimishment,  to  return  to  their  ranks. 
This  occurrence,  while  it  occasioned  much  discontent  and  ill- will  among 
the  band,  gave  great  uneasiness  to  their  leaders.  Catesby  and  Percy 
now  brought  up  the  rear,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  to  check  any  fur- 
ther attempt  at  desertion. 

Digby  and  Winter,  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Catholic 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  proceeded  to  their  different  resi- 
dences, and  were  uniformly  coldly  received,  and  in  some  cases  dismissed 
with  reproaches  and  menaces.    In  spite  of  aU  their  efforts,  too,  repeated 
desertions  took  place;  and  long  before  they  reached  Alcester  their  force 
was'  diminished  by  a  dozen  men.    Not  thinking  it  prudent  to  pass 
through  the  town,  they  struck  into  a  lane  on  the  right,  and  fording  the 
Arrow  near  Bagley,  skirted  that  extensive  park,  and  crossing  the  hills 
near  Weethly  and  Stony  Moreton,  arrived  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
in  a  very  jaded  condition,  at  Huddington,  the  seat  of  Robert  Winter. 
Affairs  seemed  to  wear  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  that  Catesby,  on  en- 
tering the  house,  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  Mends,  and  asked 
them  what  they  proposed  to  do. 
^^/br  mjr  own  part, "  be  said,  "  I  am  resolved  to  fight  it  out.    I  will 
continue  mjr  march  as  long  as  I  can  get  a  man  to  ioUow  tor,  asv^'vVyesi 
,K^^  ^  gone,  wiU  proceed  alone.    But  1  ^wm  ueNcs  y\e\^:' 
n^e  wiUaUdie  together^  if  need  be,"  8aidSViE.7^i«^Ty^^>s^*  ''"^^ 
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UB  rest  here  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  proceed  to  Lord  Whidsor's 
mansion,  Hewel  Grange,  which  I  know  to  he  well  stocked  with  arms, 
and,  after  carrying  off  all  we  can,  we  will  fortify  Stephen  Littleton's 
house  at  Holbeach,  and  maintain  it  for  a  few  days  against  our 
enenues." 

This  proposal  agreed  to,  they  repaired  to  the  court-yard,  and  husied 
themselves  in  seeing  the  wants  of  their  followers  attended  to ;  and 
such  a  change  was  effected  hy  good]  fare  and  a  few  hours'  repose,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  party  revived,  and  confidence  was  once 
more  restored.  A  slight  damp,  however,  was  again  thrown  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  the  leaders  hy  the  return  of  Thomas  Winter  and 
Stephen  Littleton  from  Grafton.  Their  mission  had  proved  wholly 
unsuccessful.  Mr.  Talhot  had  not  merely  refused  to  join  them,  hut  had 
threatened  to  detain  them. 

"  He  says  we  deserve  the  worst  of  deaths,"  observed  Thomas 
Winter,  in  conclusion,  *'and  that  we  have  irretrievably  iigured  the 
Catholic  cause." 

''And  I  begin  to  fear  he  speaks  the  truth,"  rejoined  Christopher 
Wright    "  However,  for  us  there  is  no  retreat." 

"  None  whatever,"  rejoined  Catesby,  in  a  sombre  tone.  "We  must 
choose  between  death  upon  the  battle-field  or  on  the  scaffold." 

"  The  former  be  my  fate,"  cried  Percy. 

"And  mine,"  added  Catesby. 

An  anxious  and  perturbed  night  was  passed  by  the  conspirators,  and 
many  a  plan  was  proposed  and  abandoned.  It  had  been  arranged 
among  them  that  they  should  each  in  succession  make  the  rounds  of 
the  place,  to  see  that  the  sentinels  were  at  their  posts, — strict  orders 
having  been  given  to  the  latter  to  fire  upon  whomsoever  might  attempt 
to  fly, — ^but,  as  Catesby,  despite  his  great  previous  fatigue,  was  unable 
to  rest,  he  took  this  duly  chiefly  upon  himself.  Betuming  at  midnight 
from  an  examination  of  the  court-yard,  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
house,  when  he  perceived  before  him  a  tall  figure,  with  a  cloak  mujffled 
about  its  face,  standing  in  his  path.  It  was  perfectly  motionless,  and 
Catesby,  who  carried  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  threw  the  li^ht  upon  it, 
but  it  neither  moved  forward,  nor  altered  its  position.  Catesby  would 
have  challenged  it,  but  an  imdefinable  terror  seized  him,  and  his 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  An  idea  arose  to  his  mind  that 
it  was  the  spirit  of  Guy  Eawkes,  and,  by  a  powerful  effort,  he  com- 
pelled hims^  to  address  it. 

"  Are  you  come  to  warn  me?"  he  demanded. 

The  figure  moved  in  acquiescence;  and,  withdrawing  the  doak,  re- 
vealed features  of  ghastly  paleness,  but  resembling  those  of  Fawkes. 

"  Have  I  long  to  live?"  demanded  Catesby. 

The  figure  shook  its  head. 

"  Shall  I  fall  to-morrow?"  pursued  Catesby. 

The  figure  again  made  a  gesture  in  the  negative. 

"  The  next  day?" 

Solemnly  inclining  its  head,  the  figure  once  more  muffled  its  ghastly 

visage  in  its  cloak,  and  melted  from  his  view.    Eot  Bom«  \^x&!^  ^«i\»^ 

remained  io  a  state  almost  of  stupefaction.    He  t\iea  vvmsccicni^^'^  ^ 

the  resolution  of  bis  nature,  and  instead  of  tetuxiux^  \o  \K^\tfw«^««^ 

tinued  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  court,  and  at  \aat  ^«3&ft9Ltoi^Vsi\ft^ 


fi46  am  paw^es. 

gardeti.  It  Wfti  ptofomuHly  dark,  and  he  had  not  advanced  many  steps 
When  he  suddenly  encountered  a  man.  Repressing  the  exclamation 
that  rose  to  his  lips,  he  drew  a  petronel  fh)m  his  belt,  and  waited  till  the 
person  addressed  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  Sir  John  Foliot?"  asked  a  voice,  which  he  instantly  re- 
cognised as  that  of  Topcliffe. 

"  Ay,'*  replied  Catesby,  in  a  low  tone. 

**Did  you  manage  to  get  into  the  house?"  pursued  Topdiffb. 

''I  did,"  returned  Catesby;  "but  speak  lower.  There  is  a  sentinel 
within  a  few  paces  of  us.    Come  this  way." 

And  grasping  the  other^s  arm,  he  drew  him  further  down  the  walk. 

**Do  you  think  we  may  renture  to  surprise  them?"  demanded 
?ropcliffe. 

*'  Hum!"  exclaimed  Catesby,  hesitating,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
Other  to  betray  his  design. 

«  Or  shall  we  wait  the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  the  sheriflf  of 
Worcestershire,  and  the  posse  comitatus?"  pursued  Topdiife. 

"  How  soon  do  you  tnink  the  sheriff  will  arrive?"  asked  Catesby, 
scarcely  able  to  disguise  his  anxiety. 

"  He  cannot  be  here  before  daybreak — if  so  soon,"  returned  Topcliffe ; 
"  and  then  we  shall  have  to  besiege  the  house ;  and  though  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  result,  yet  some  of  the  conspirators  may  fhll  in  the  skirmish;  and 
my  orders  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  I  have  already  apprised  you, 
are,  to  take  them  alive." 

"  True,"  replied  Catesby. 

"I  Would  not  for  twice  the  reward  I  shall  receive  for  the  capture  of 
the  whole  party  that  that  desperate  traitor,  Catesby,  should  be  slain," 
Continued  TopcMb.  "  The  plot  was  contrived  by  him,  and  the  extent 
of  its  ramifications  can  alone  be  ascertained  through  hhn." 

"  I  think  I  can  contrive  their  capture,"  observed  Catesby;  **  but  the 
utmost  caution  must  be  used.  J,  will  return  to  the  house,  and  find  out 
where  the  chief  conspirators  are  lodged.  I  will  then  throw  open  the 
door,  and  will  return  to  this  place,  where  you  can  have  our  men 
assembled!  If  We  can  seize  and  secure  the  leaders,  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

"You  will  run  great  risk,  Sir  John,"  said  Topcliff9,  with  affected 
concern. 

♦'  Heed  not  that,"  replied  Catesby.  "  You  may  expect  me  in  a  few 
minutes.    Get  together  your  men  as  noiselessly  as  you  can." 

With  this,  he  hastily  withdrew.  On  returning  to  the  house  he  in- 
stantly roused  his  companions,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had 
occurred. 

"  My  olbgect,"  he  said,  "  is  to  make  Topcliffb  a  prisoner.  We  may  ob- 
tain much  useM  information  from  him.  As  to  the  others,  if  they  offer 
resistance  we  will  put  them  to  death." 

"What  force  have  they?"  asked  Sir  Everard  Digby,  with  some  un- 
easiness. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely,"  replied  Catesby;  "  but  not  more 
than  a  hahcuhl  of  men,  I  should  imagine,  as  they  are  waiting  for  Sir 
SIchard  Walsb." 
"I  know  not  what  may  be  the  issue  of  ihi»  tnattet"  oliticcved  Robert 
^^j>  whoee  looks  were  unusually  baggatd*,  '*Wtl\3A'^^\a^  «* 
'^^^^  Md  omIn<m$  dwtaa,  irhich  fills  me  witki  api^T^\iW\w«ir 
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.   ^  In^eedl^  exclaimed  Catesby,  upon  whose  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  api)arition  he  had  beheld  rushed. 

"  Catesbj/'  pursued  Robert  Wii^r,  taking  him  aside,  **  if  you  have 
any  sin  unrepented  of^  I  counsel  you  to  make  your  peace  ¥rith  Heaven, 
for  I  fear  you  are  not  long  for  this  world." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Catesby,  firmly;  "  and  I  have  many  dark 
and  danming  sins  upon  my  soul ;  but  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived,  firm  and 
unshaken  to  the  last.    And  now,  let  us  prepare  for  our  foes." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  call  up  the  trustiest  of  his  men,  and  en- 
joining profound  silence  upon  them,  disposed  them  in  various  places, 
that  they  might  instantly  appear  at  his  signal.  After  giving  them 
other  directions,  he  returned  to  the  garden  and  coughed  slightly. 
He  was  answered  by  a  quickly  approaching  footstep,  and  a  voice 
demanded, 

"  Are  you  there.  Sir  John?" 

Catesby  answered,  in  a  low  tone,  in  the  affirmative. 

•*  Come  forward,  tiien,"  rejoined  Topcliffe. 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  rush  of  persons  towards  the  spot,  and 
seizing  Catesby,  he  cried,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  while  he  unmasked  a 
lantern,  and  threw  its  light  fuU  upon  his  face, 

"  You  are  caught  in  your  own  trap,  Mr.  Catesby.  You  are  my 
prisoner." 

'*  Not  so,  villain,"  cried  Catesby,  disengaging  himself  by  a  powerful 
effort. 

Springing  backwards,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  making  the  blade  de- 
scribe a  circle  round  his  body,  efiected  his  retreat  in  safety,  though  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired  at  him.  Leaping  the  garden  wall,  he  was  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  other  conspirators,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  band,  who,  hearing  the  reports  of  the  fire-arms,  had  hurried  to  the 
spot.  Instantly  putting  himself  at  their  head,  Catesby  returned  to  the 
garden;  but  Topcliffe  and  his  party  had  taken  the  alarm  and  fled. 
Torches  were  brought,  and,  by  Catesby's  directions,  a  large  heap  of  dry 
stubble  was  set  on  fire.  But,  though  the  flames  revealed  every  object 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  them,  no  traces  of  the  hostile  party 
could  be  discerned. 

After  continuing  their  ineffectual  search  for  some  time,  the  conspira- 
tors returned  to  the  house,  and,  abandoning  all  idea  of  retiring  to  rest, 
kept  strict  watch  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Little  conversa- 
tion took  place.  All  were  deeply  depressed;  and  Catesby  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  dining- 
chamber.  His  thoughts  were  gloomy  enough,  and  he  retraced  the  whole 
of  his  wild  and  turbulent  career,  pondering  upon  its  dose,  which  he 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  was  at  hand. 

"  It  matters  not,"  he  mentally  ejaculated;  "I  shall  not  die  ignomini- 
ously,  and  I  would  rather  perish  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  than  linger 
out  a  miserable  old  age.  I  have  striven  hard  to  achieve  a  great  enter- 
prise, and  having  failed,  have  little  else  to  live  for.  This  band  cannot 
hold  together  two  days  longer.  Our  men  will  desert  us,  or  turn  upon 
us  to  obtain  the  price  set  upon  our  heads.  And,  were  they  true^I  hov^ 
little  rehance  upon  mjr  companions.  They  have  no  \owg|6X  i)iEx^  ^^^'- 
Udenoe  that  can  alone  insure  success,  and  I  expect  esucdi  tnoxaffio^^  Wi\M 
one  wi/J propose  a  surrender.    Surrender !  I  wiW  nervet  Ao  t^o  V\xX:^>aS! 
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Something  must  be  done — something  worthy  of  me — and  then  let  me 
perish.    I  have  ever  prajed  to  die  a  soldier's  death." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  nnconyuously  aloud,  he  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  Robert  Winter,  wno  stood  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
watching  him. 

"  Your  prayer  will  not  be  granted,  Catesby,"  said  the  latter.  "  Some 
dreadful  doom,  I  fear,  is  reserved  for  you  and  all  of  us." 

**  What  mean  you?"  demanded  the  other,  uneasilj^ 

"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  Bobert  Winter.  "  I  told  you  I  had  a  strange 
and  appalling  dream  to-night,  and  I  will  now  relate  it.  I  thought  I 
was  in  a  boat  upon  the  River  Thames,  when  all  at  once  the  day,  which 
had  been  bright  and  smiling,  became  dark  and  overcast, — ^not  dark 
like  the  shades  of  night,  but  gloomy  and  ominous,  as  when  the  sun  is 
shrouded  by  an  eclipse.  I  looked  around,  and  every  object  was  altered. 
The  tower  of  Saint  PauVs  stood  awry,  and  seemed  ready  to  topple  down, 
— so  did  the  spires  and  towers  of  all  the  surrounding  fanes.  The 
houses  on  London  Bridge  leaned  frightfully  over  the  river,  and  the  habi- 
tations lining  its  banks  on  either  side  seemed  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions. I  fancied  some  terrible  earthquake  must  have  occurred,  or  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand." 

'*  Go  on,"  said  Catesby,  who  had  listened  with  profound  attention  to 
the  relation. 

"  The  stream,  too,  changed  its  colour,"  continued  Robert  Winter, 
**  and  became  red  as  blood,  and  the  man  who  rowed  my  boat  was  gone, 
and  his  place  occupied  by  a  figure  masked  and  habited  like  an  execu- 
tioner. I  commanded  him  to  row  me  ashore,  and  in  an  instant  the 
bark  shot  to  land,  and  I  sprang  out,  glad  to  be  liberated  from  my  mys- 
terious conductor.  My  steps  involuntarily  led  me  towards  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  on  entering  it,  I  found  its  pillars,  shrines,  monuments,  and 
roof  hung  with  black.  The  throng  that  ever  haunt  Paul's  Walk  had 
disappeared,  and  a  few  dismal  figures  alone  traversed  the  aisles.  On 
approaching  them,  I  recognised  in  their  swollen,  deathlike,  and  black- 
ened lineaments,  some  resemblance  to  you  and  our  friends.  I  was  about 
to  interrogate  them,  when  I  was  awakened  by  yourself." 

"  A  strange  dream,  truly,"  observed  Catesby,  musingly,  "  and, 
coupled  with  what  I  myself  have  seen  to-night,  would  seem  to  bode 
evil."  X 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  supernatural  appearance  he 
had  beheld  to  his  companion. 

**  All  is  over  with  us,"  rejoined  Robert  Winter.  "We  must  prepare 
to  meet  our  fate." 

"  We  must  meet  it  like  men, — ^like  brave  men,  Robert,"  replied 
Catesby.    ^  We  must  not  disgrace  ourselves  and  our  cause." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Robert  Winter;  **  but  these  visions  are 
more  terrible  than  the  contemplation  of  death  itsell" 

"  If  you  require  further  rest,  take  it,"  returned  Catesby.  "  In  an 
hour  I  shall  c^  up  our  men,  and  march  to  Hewel  Grange." 

"  I  am  wearied  enough,"  replied  Robert  Winter,  "  but  I  dare  not 
c/age  my  ejrea  again,** 
**  Then  recommend  your  soul  to  Heayen,*'  Baid  CsAeeby .    "  I  would 
^  a/ona    Melancholy  thouffhts  press  upon  me,  and  1  Q««mfe  Xft-^si- 
^Knofe/i  my  heart  to  God:* 
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Boibert  WiBter  then  left  him,  and  he  withdrew  into  a  doflet,  where 
there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  kneeling  before  it,  prayed  long 
and  fervently.  Arising  in  a  calmer  fhune  of  mind,  he  returned  to  the 
hall,  and  summoning  Ms  companions  and  followers,  their  horses  were 
hrooght  forth,  and  &y  commenced  their  march. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  they  started,  and  so  dark,  that  they 
had  some  difiOkmlty  in  finding  the  road.  They  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace, 
and  with  the  utmost  caution;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  though 
the  two  Winters  and  Grant,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
led  the  way,  many  trifling  delays  and  disasters  occurred.  Their  bag- 
gage-cart fi[«quently  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  ruts,  while  the  men,  missing 
th^  way,  got  into  the  trenches  skirting  the  lane,  and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  thrown  from  their  horses.  More  than  once,  too,  the  alarm  was 
given  that  they  were  pursued,  and  a  sudden  halt  ordered;  but  these 
apprehensions  proved  groundless,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  ride,  they 
found  themselves  at  Stoke  Prior,  and  within  two  miles  of  Hewel  Grange. 

Originally  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  granted  by  that  monarch  to  an  ancestor  of  its  present  possessor, 
L(»rd  Windsor,  this  ancient  mansion  was  quadrangular  in  form,  and 
surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  fosse.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive 
park,  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill,  it  was  now  approached  from  the  brow 
of  tlie  latter  beautiful  eminence  by  the  rebel  party.  But  at  this  season, 
and  at  this  hour,  both  park  and  mansion  had  a  forlorn  look.  The 
weather  stiU  continued  foggy,  with  drizzling  showers,  and  though  the 
trees  were  not  yet  entirely  stript  of  their  foliage,  their  glories  had 
idtogether  departed.  The  tmrf  was  damp  and  plashy,  and  in  some 
places  partook  so  much  of  the  character  of  a  swamp,  that  the  horsemen 
were  obliged  to  alter  their  course. 

But  all  obstacles  were  eventually  overcome,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after 
their  entrance  into  the  park,  they  were  withm  g^unshot  of  the  mansion. 
There  were  no  symptoms  of  defence  apparent,  but  the  drawbridge 
being  raised,  it  was  Catesby's  opinion,  notwithstanding  appearances, 
that  their  arrival  was  expected.  He  was  further  coi^rmed  in  this 
idea  when,  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  calling  to  the  porter  to  let  down 
the  drawbridge,  no  answer  was  returned. 

The  entrance  to  the  mansion  was  through  a  lofty  and  machiolated 
gateway,  strengthened  at  each  side  by  an  embattled  turret.  Perceiving 
a  man  at  one  of  the  loopholes,  Catesby  discharged  his  petronel  at  him, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  cry  that  follow^  that  the  person  was 
wounded.  An  instant  afterwards  calivers  were  thrust  through  the 
other  loopholes,  and  several  ehots  fired  upon  the  rebels,  while  some 
dozen  armed  men  appeared  upon  tiiie  summit  of  the  tower,  and  likewise 
commenced  firing. 

Perceiving  Topcliffe  among  the  latter,  and  enraged  at  the  sight, 
Catesby  discharged  another  petronel  at  him,  but  without  efibct.    He 
Uien  called  to  some  of  his  men  to  break  dovna.  the  door  of  an  a4Joining 
bam,  and  to  place  it  in  the  moat.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  door  afloat  in  the  fosse,  and  springing  upon  it,  he  impelled  himself 
with  a  pike  towards  the  opposite  bank.  Several  shots  wex^fLt^«il\!in3&L^ 
and  though  more  than  one  struck  the  door,  he  croaaed  1[!l;i(&  xsiQaXt  "^qsl- 
hy'nred.    So  suddenly  was  this  daring  passage  e&ectedL,  ^iaaJt"\j5Ssstfc  «ss^ 
of  the  defenders  of  the  wansioB  could  prevent  Mm,  Ca.le«>iy  \miA  ^-^w 
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the  litikA  of  tbd  thaiA  foBtening  the  drawbridge,  ft&d  it  fell  dattei^ng 
down. 

With  a  loud  shoat,  his  companions  then  crossed  it.  But  they  had 
still  a  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  gates,  which  were  of  great  strength, 
and  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  were  barred.  But  a  ladder  having 
been  found  in  the  bam,  it  was  brought  forward,  and  Catesby  mounting 
it  sword  in  hand,  drorve  back  all  who  opposed  him,  and  got  upon  the 
wall  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Percy,  and  several 
others,  and  driving  the  royalists  before  them,  they  made  their  way 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and,  proceeding  to  the  gateway,  threw 
it  open,  and  admitted  the  others.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Committing  the  ransacking  of  the  mansion  to  Digby  and  Percy,  and 
commanding  a  dozen  men  to  follow  him,  Catesby  entered  a  small 
arched  doorway,  and  ascended  a  winding  stone  staircase  in  search  of 
Topcliffe.  His  progress  was  opposed  by  the  soldiers;  but,  beating  aside 
all  opposition,  he  gained  the  roof.  Topcliflfb,  however,  was  gone. 
Anticipating  the  result  of  the  attack,  he  had  let  himself  drop  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower  to  the  walls,  and  descending  by  the  ladder,  had 
made  good  his  retreat.  Disarming  the  soldiers,  Catesby  then  descended 
to  the  court-yard,  where  in  a  short  time  a  large  store  of  arms,  consist- 
ing of  corslets,  demi-lances,  pikes,  calivers,  and  two  falconets,  were 
brought  forth.  These,  together  with  a  cask  of  powder,  were  placed  in 
the  baggage-waggon.  Meanwhile,  the  larder  and  cellar  had  been  ex- 
plored, and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  barrel  of  mead,  and 
another  of  strong  ale,  being  found,  they  were  distributed  among  the 
men. 

While  this  took  place,  Catesby  searched  the  nuinsion,  and  partly  by 
threats,  partly  by  persuasion,  induced  about  twenty  persons  to  join 
them.  This  unlooked-fbr  success  so  encouraged  the  conspirators,  that 
their  drooping  spirits  began  to  revive.  Catesby  appeared  as  much  elated 
as  the  others,  but  at  heart  he  was  full  of  misgiving.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  rebel  party  quitted  Hewel  Grange,  taking  with  them  every  weapon 
they  could  find.  The  forced  recruits  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
band,  so  that  escape  was  impracticable. 


CHAPTER  IV. — HOLBEiLCH. 

AvoiDiira  the  high  road,  and  traversing  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
country,  the  conspirators  shaped  their  course  towards  Stourbridge.  As 
they  reached  Eorfield  Green,  they  perceived  a  large  party  descending 
the  hilly  ground  near  Bromsgrove,  and  evidently  in  pursuit  of  them. 
An  immediate  halt  was  ordered,  and,  taking  possession  of  a  farmhouse, 
they  prepared  for  defence. 

Seeing  these  preparations,  their  pursuers,  who  proved  to  be  Sir 

Kichard  Walsh,  the  sheriflf  of  Worcestershire,  Sir  John  Foliot,  three 

gentlemen  named  Eetelbye,  Salwaye,  and  Conyers,  attended  by  a 

Jarsre  posse  of  men,  all  tolerably  well  armed,  drew  up  at  some  distance 

^^m  the  /hrm,  and  appeared  to  be  considting  ai  to  the  prudence  of 

^^^  an  attack.      TopcMSlQ  was  with  them  •,   miCl  Ca.\fe%M.  ^^^ 

^oooitred  thoir  proceedings  from  a  window  of  t\ie  dNre\!^^>*^»SfeTO^ 
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fMBA  his  g|6lttifefl  thftt  he  was  against  the  assaolt.  And  8o  it  proved. 
The  royidist  party  remained  where  they  were;  and  as  one  or  two  of 
their  nnmher  occasionally  disappeared,  Catesby  judged,  and  correctly, 
that  they  were  despatched  for  a  reinforcement. 

Not  -walling  to  wait  for  this,  he  determined  to  continue  his  march, 
and,  accordingly,  forming  his  men  into  a  close  line,  and  bringing  up 
Ihe  rear  himself,  they  again  set  forward.  Sir  Richard  W^sh  and  his 
party  followed  them,  and  whenever  they  were  in  a  difficult  part  of  the 
roa^  harassed  them  with  a  sudden  attack.  In  this  way,  several 
stragglers  were  cut  ofT,  and  a  few  prisoners  made.  So  exasperated  did 
Catesby  become  by  these  annoyances,  that,  though  desirous  to  push 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  he  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a  common,  and 
jniepared  for  an  engagement.  But  his  purpose  was  defeated,  for  the 
toyalist  party  took  another  course,  nor  did  he  see  anything  more  of 
them  for  some  time. 

In  about  an  hour  the  rebels  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  River  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  little  village  of  Churchill,  and  here,  just  as  they  were 
preparing  to  ford  the  stream,  the  sheriff  and  his  followers  again  made 
their  appearance.  By  this  time,  also,  the  forces  of  their  opponents 
were  considerably  augmented,  and  as  more  than  a  third  of  their  own 
party  were  engaged  in  crossing  the  stream,  which  was  greatly  swollen 
by  the  recent  rahis,  and  extremely  dangerous,  their  position  was  one  of 
no  slight  peril. 

Nothing  daunted,  Catesby  instantly  drew  up  his  men  on  the  bank, 
and,  after  a  short  skirmish,  drove  away  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived to  cross  the  river  without  much  loss.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  baggage-cart  had  got  immersed  in  the  stream,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  powder  would  be  damaged.  They  remained  on  the  opposite 
bank  for  some  time;  but  as  their  enemies  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
^em,  they  took  the  way  to  Ilolbeach,  a  large  and  strongly  built  man- 
sion belonging,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  Stephen  Littleton.  Here 
they  arrived  without  further  molestation,  and  their  first  business  was 
to  put  it  into  a  complete  state  of  defence. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  consultation,  Sir  Everard  Digby  quitted 
them,  undertaking  to  return  on  the  following  day  with  succours. 
Stephen  Littleton  also  disappeared  on  the  same  evening.  His  flight 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  Catesby,  and  he  besought  the  others 
not  to  abandon  the  good  cause,  but  to  stand  by  it,  as  he  himself  meant 
to  do,  to  the  last.  They  all  earnestly  assured  him  that  they  would  do 
00,  except  Robert  Winter,  who  sat  apart,  and  took  no  shs^  in  their 
discourse. 

Catesby  then  examined  the  powder  that  had  been  plunged  in  the 
water  in  crossing  the  Stour,  and  found  it  so  much  wetted  as  to  be 
nearly  useless.  A  sufficient  stock  of  powder  being  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  them,  he  caused  all  the  contents  of  the  barrel,  not  dissolved 
by  the  immersion,  to  be  poured  into  a  large  platter,  and  proceeded  to 
dry  it  before  a  fire  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  hall.  A  bag  of  pow- 
der, which  had  likewise  been  slightly  wetted,  was  also  placed  at  what 
was  considered  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire. 

"  Heayez?  grant  this  maj  prove  more  destnictW^  \o  ova  «Bea»Ra 
tlran  the  combustibles  we  placed  in  the  mine  "benealla.  \\v&  ^«x^a^K^s3o^ 
bouse  r  observed  Percy. 
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"  HeaTen  grant  so,  indeed!*'  rejoined  Catesby,  with  a  moody  smila 
"  They  would  call  it  retribution,  were  we  to  perish  by  the  same  means 
which  we  designed  for  others.** 

**  Jest  not  on  so  seriouB  a  matter,  Catesby,'*  observed  Robert  Winter. 
"  Eor  my  own  part,  I  dread  the  sight  of  powder,  and  shall  walk  forth 
till  you  have  dried  this,  an4  put  it  away." 

*'  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  like  Stephen  Littleton?"  rejoined 
Catesby,  suspiciously. 

"  I  will  go  with  him,*'  said  Christopher  Wright;  "  so  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension.*' 

Accordingly,  he  quitted  the  hall  with  Bobert  Winter,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  court-yard,  and  were  conversing  together  on  the 
dismal  prospects  of  the  party,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place. 
The  roof  of  the  building  seemed  rent  in  twain,  and  amidst  a  shower  of 
tiles,  plaster,  bricks,  and  broken  wood  falling  around,  the  bag  of  powder 
dropped  untouched  at  their  feet. 

"  Mother  of  Mercy  1"  exclaimed  Christopher  Wright,  picking  it  up. 
^'  Here  is  a  providential  occurrence.  Had  this  exploded,  we  must  fJl 
have  been  destroyed." 

"  Let  us  see  what  has  happened,"  cried  Robert  Winter. 

And,  followed  by  Christopher  Wright,  he  rushed  towards  the  hall, 
and  bursting  open  the  door,  beheld  Catesby  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  face,  which  was  scorched  and 
blackened  by  the  explosion.  Rookwood  was  stretched  on  the  floor  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  it  at  first  appeared  that  life  was  extinct. 
Percy  was  extinguishing  the  flames,  which  had  caught  his  dress,  and 
John  Grant  was  similarly  occupied. 

"  Those  are  the  very  faces  I  beheld  in  ray  dream,"  cried  Robert 
Winter,  gazing  at  them  with  affright.    **  It  was  a  true  warning." 

Rushing  up  to  Catesby,  Christopher  Wright  clasped  him  in  Ms  arms, 
and,  extinguishing  his  flaming  apparel,  cried,  *^  Wretch  that  I  am!  that 
I  should  live  to  see  this  day!" 

'^  Be  not  alarmed!"  gasped  Catesby.  '^  It  is  nothing— it  was  a  mere 
accident." 

**  It  is  no  accident,  Catesby,"  replied  Robert  Winter.  "  Heaven  is 
against  us  and  our  design."  And  he  quitted  the  room,  and  left  the 
house.    Nor  did  he  return  to  it. 

"  I  will  pray  for  forgiveness!"  cried  John  Grant,  whose  vision  was  so 
much  injured  by  the  explosion  that  he  could  as  yet  see  nothing.  And 
dragging  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  prayed  aloud, 
acknowledging  that  the  act  he  had  designed  was  so  bloody  that  it 
called  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  expressing  his  sincere  re- 
pentance. 

*'  No  more  of  this,**  cried  Catesby,  staggering  up  to  him,  and  snatch- 
ing the  image  from  him.  "  It  was  a  mere  accident,  I  tell  you.  We  are 
all  alive,  and  shall  yet  succeed."  On  inquiry,  Christopher  Wright 
learnt  that  a  blazing  coal  had  shot  out  of  the  fire,  and  faUing  into  the 
platter  containing  the  powder,  had  occasioned  the  disastrous  accident 
above  described. 
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CHAPTER  v. — THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

UiTABLE  longer  to  endure  the  agony  occasioned  by  his  scorched  visage, 
Catesby  called  for  a  bucket  of  water,  and  plunged  his  head  into  it. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  the  immersion,  he  turned  to  inquire  after  his 
feUow-Bufferers.  Eookwood  having  been  carried  into  the  open  air,  had 
by  this  time  regained  his  consciousness;  Percy  was  shockingly  injured, 
his  hair  and  eyebrows  burnt,  his  skin  blackened  and  swollen  with  un- 
seemly blisters,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely  destroyed;  while  John 
Grant,  though  a  degree  less  hurt  than  his  companions,  presented  a 
grim  and  ghastly  appearance.  In  fiict,  the  four  sufferers  looked  as  if 
they  had  just  escaped  from  some  unearthly  place  of  torment,  and  were 
doomed  henceforth  to  bear  the  brand  of  Divine  wrath  on  their  counte- 
nances. Seeing  the  effect  produced  on  the  others,  Catesby  rallied  all 
his  force,  and  treating  the  accident  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and 
whidi  ought  not  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  brave  men,  c^ed  for 
wine,  and  quaffed  a  full  goblet.  Injured  as  he  was,  and  smarting  with 
pain,  Percy  followed  his  example;  but  both  John  Grant  and  Eookwood 
refused  the  cup. 

"Hark'e,  gentlemen,"  cried  Catesby,  fiercely,  "you  may  drink  or 
not,  as  you  see  fit.  But  I  will  not  have  you  assume  a  deportment 
calculated  to  depress  our  followers.  Stephen  Littleton  and  Robert 
Winter  have  basely  deserted  us.  If  you  have  any  intention  of  follow- 
ing them,  go  at  once.    We  are  better  without  you  than  with  you." 

**  I  have  no  thought  of  deserting  you,  Catesby,"  rejoined  Bookwood, 
mournfully ;  "  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  action  you  will  find  I  shaU 
not  be  idle.  But  I  am  now  assured  that  we  have  sold  ourselves  to 
perdition." 

''Pshaw!"  cried  Catesby,  with  a  laugh,  that  communicated  an 
almost  fiendish  expression  to  his  grim  features;  ''because  a  little 
powdiOT  has  accidentally  exploded  and  blackened  our  faces,  are  we  to 
see  in  the  occurrence  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven?  Are  we  to  be 
cast  down  by  such  a  trifle?  Be  a  man,  and  rouse  yourself.  BecoUect 
that  the  eyes  of  all  England  are  upon  us;  and  if  we  must  &11,  let  us 
perish  in  a  manner  that  becomes  us.  No  real  mischief  has  been  done. 
My  hand  is  as  able  to  wield  a  blade,  and  my  sight  to  direct  a  shot,  as 
heretofore.  If  Heaven  had  meant  to  destroy  us,  the  bag  of  powder 
which  has  been  taken  up  in  the  yard,  and  which  was  sufficient  not  only 
to  annihilate  us,  but  to  lay  this  house  in  ruins,  would  have  been 
suffered  to  explode." 

"Would  it  had  exploded!"  exclaimed  John  Wright.  "All  would 
then  have  been  over." 

"Are  you,  too,  fainthearted,  John?"  cried  Catesby.  "Well,  well, 
leave  me,  one  and  all  of  you.    I  will  fight  it  out  alone." 

"  You  wrong  me  by  the  suspicion,  Catesby,"  returned  John  Wright. 
"  I  am  as  true  to  the  cause  as  yourself.  But  I  perceive  thjit  our  last 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  I  would  it  were  past." 

"  The  indulgence  of  such  a  wish  at  such  a  momeiit  ia  ^  yfi^»iss^^&R^ 
j^oined  Catesby,    '^Itare  not  when  death  comes,  "pToV\'9Le3LV\.CQ»TCft% 
gloriously;  and  such  should  be  your  feeling.     On  t\\e  laatiivet  \xi  'siVas^ 
wv  meet  our  fate  will  depend  the  effect  which  our  *ms\ttte«M\o\i  ^^ 
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produce  throughout  the  country.  We  must  set  a  brave  example  to  our 
brethren.    Heaven  be  praised,  we  shall  not  perish  on  the  scaffold!" 

'<  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Grant,  gloomily.  *<  It  may  yet  be 
our  fate." 

<*  It  shall  never  be  mine,"  cried  Catesby. 

<< Nor  mine,"  added  Percy.  "I  am  so  far  from  regarding  the  recent 
disaster  as  a  punishment,  though  I  am  the  severest  sufferer  by  it,  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  return  thaaks  to  Heaven  for  our  preservation." 

"  In  whatever  light  the  accident  is  viewed,"  observed  John  Wright, 
'<  we  cannot  too  soon  address  ourselves  to  Heaven.  We  know  not  now 
long  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so." 

**  Again  desponding,"  cried  Catesby.  ''But  no  matter.  Tou  will 
recover  your  spirits  anon." 

John  Wright  shook  his  head,  and  Catesby,  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
brows  to  hide  his  features,  walked  forth  into  the  court-yard.  He  found, 
as  he  expected,  that  general  consternation  prevailed  amongst  the  band. 
Tlie  men  were  gathered  together  in  little  knots,  and,  though  they  be- 
came silent  as  he  approached,  he  perceived  they  were  discussing  the 
necessity  of  a  suri^nder.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  unfavourable 
appearances,  Catesby  harangued  them  in  such  bold  terms  that  he  soon 
inspired  them  with  some  of  his  own  confidence,  and  completely  re- 
steadied  their  wavering  feelings. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  caused  a  cup  of  strong  ale  to  be  given  to 
each  man,  and  proposed,  as  a  pledge,  the  restoration  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  He  then  returned  to  the  house;  and  summoning  the  other 
conspirators  to  attend  him  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor,  they  all 
prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  concluded  by  administering  the  sacra- 
ment to  each  other.  It  was  now  thought  necessary  to  have  the  damage 
done  by  the  explosion  repaired,  and  a  few  hours  were  employed  in  the 
operation.  Evening  was  fast  approaching,  and  Catesby,  who  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  stationed  him- 
self on  the  turreted  walls  of  the  mansion  to  look  out  for  him.  But  he 
came  not;  and,  fearing  some  mischance  must  have  befallen  him, 
Catesby  descended.  Desirous  of  concealing  his  misgivings  from  his 
companions,  he  put  on  a  cheerful  manner  as  he  joined  them. 

''  I  am  surprised  ere  this  that  we  have  not  been  attacked,"  remarked 
Percy.  "  Our  enemies  may  be  waiting  for  the  darkness,  to  take  us  by 
surprise.    But  they  will  he  disappointed." 

"  I  can  only  account  for  the  delay  by  supposing  they  have  encoun- 
tered Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  the  force  he  is  bringing  to  us,"  remarked 
Christopher  Wright. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Catesby;  "  and  if  so,  we  shall  soon  learn 
the  result." 

In  spite  of  all  Catesby's  efforts,  he  failed  to  engage  his  companions 

in  conversation,  and  feeling  it  would  best  suit  his  present  frame  of  mind, 

and  contribute  most  to  their  safety,  to  keep  in  constant  motion,  he 

proceeded  to  the  court-yard,  saw  that  all  the  defences  were  secure,  that 

the  drawbridge  was  raised,  the  sentinels  at  their  posts,  and  everything 

prepared  for  the  izntJcipated  attack.    Every  half  hour  he  thus  made 

Jj/s  rounds,  and  when  towarda  midnight  he  was  going  forth,  Percy  said 
to  him, 

'-Oojrou  not  mem  to  take  any  rest,  CateaToy  r 
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<*  Not  till  I  am  in  my  grave,"  was  the  moody  reply, 

Catesby's  mitiring  energy  was  in  fact  a  maryel  to  all  his  followers. 
His  iron  frame  seemed  wholly  unsusceptible  of  fatigue;  and  even  when 
be  returned  to  the  house,  he  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  passage 
m  preference  to  lying  down. 

'f  Best  tranquiUy,"  he  said  to  Christopher  Wright,  who  offered  to 
take  his  place.    *'  I  will  rouse  you  on  the  slightest  approach  of  danger." 

But  though  he  preserved  this  stoical  exterior,  Catesby's  breast  was 
torn  by  the  keenest  pangs.  He  could  not  hide  from  himself  that  to 
serve  bis  own  ambitious  purposes  he  had  involved  many  loyal  and 
worthy  (till  he  had  deluded  them)  persons  in  a  treasonable  project, 
which  must  now  terminate  in  their  destruction;  and  their  blood,  he 
fiaaredt  would  rest  upon  his  head.  But  what  weighed  heaviest  of  all 
upon  his  soul  was  the  probable  fate  of  Yiviana. 

"  If  I  were  assured  she  would  escape,"  he  thought,  '*  I  should  care 
little  for  all  the  rest,  even  for  Fawkes.  They  say  it  is  never  too  late 
to  repent.  But  my  repentance  shall  lie  between  my  Maker  and  myself. 
Man  shall  never  know  it." 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  gloom  was  rendered  more  profound  by 
a  dense  fog.  Fearing  an  attack  might  now  be  attempted,  Catesby 
renewed  hu  vigilance.  Marching  round  the  edge  of  the  moat,  be 
listened  to  every  sound  that  might  betray  the  approach  of  a  foe.  For 
some  time,  nothing  occurred  to  excite  his  suspicions,  until  about  an 
hour  after  midnight,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  house,  he 
fancied  he  detected  a  stealthy  tread  on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse,  and 
soon  became  convinced  that  a  party  of  men  were  there.  Determined 
to  ascertain  their  movements  before  giving  the  alarm,  he  held  Ms 
breath,  and  drawing  a  petronel,  remained  perfectly  motionless.  Pre- 
sently, though  he  could  discern  no  object,  he  distinctly  heard  a  plank 
pushed  across  the  moat,  and  could  distinguish  in  the  whispered  accents 
o^  one  of  the  party  the  voice  of  Topcliffe.  A  thrill  of  savage  joy 
agitated  his  bosom,  and  he  internally  congratulated  himself  that  revenge 
was  in  his  power. 

A  footstep,  though  so  noiseless  as  to  be  inaudible  to  any  earless  acute 
than  his  own,  was  now  heard  crossing  the  plank,  and  feeling  certain  it 
was  Topcliffe,  Catesby  allowed  him  to  land,  and  then  suddenly  advanc- 
ing, kicked  the  plank,  on  which  were  two  other  persons,  into  the  water, 
and  unmasking  a  dark  lantern,  threw  its  light  upon  the  face  of  a  man 
near  him,  who  proved,  as  he  suspected,  to  be  Topcliffe. 

Aware  of  the  advantage  of  making  a  prisoner  of  importance,  Catesby 
controlled  the  impulse  that  prompted  him  to  sacrifice  Topcliffe  to  his 
vengeance,  and  firing  his  petronel  in  the  air  as  a  signal,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  sprang  upon  him.  Topcliffe  attempted  to  defend  himself, 
but  he  was  no  match  for  the  skill  and  impetuosity  of  Catesby,  and  was 
instantly  overpowered  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  By  this  time,  Percy 
and  several  of  the  band  had  come  up,  and  delivering  Topcliffe  to  the 
charge  of  two  of  the  stoutest  of  them,  Catesby  turned  his  attention  to 
the  other  assailants.  One  of  them  got  across  the  moat;  but  the  other, 
encumbered  by  his  arms,  was  floundering  about,  when  Catesby  pointing 
a  petronel  at  his  head,  he  was  fain  to  surrender,  and  waa  diX8ug^<(i^  ci^* 

A  volley  of  musketry  was  now  fired  by  the  rebels  va  AAie  «\r8fyQ««2k 
Erection  of  their  opponents,  but  it  could  not  bo  aBcexlaii\^^\i>M8X«x!WS0 
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tion  was  done.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  a  farther 
attack,  Catesby  placed  a  guard  upon  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
Topdiffe.  He  had  been  throwirinto  a  cellar  beneath  the  kitchen,  and 
the  two  men  were  on  guard  over  him.  He  revised  to  answer  any  of 
Catesby's  questions,  though  enforced  by  threats  of  instant  death.  On 
searchmg  him,  some  letters  were  found  upon  him,  and,  thrusting  them 
into  his  doublet,  Catesby  left  him,  with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  the 
men  as  to  his  safe  custody. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  other  captive,  and  found  him 
somewhat  more  tractable.  This  man  informed  him  that  Topcliffe  had 
intended  to  steal  into  the  house  with  the  design  of  capturing  the  con- 
spirators, or,  failing  in  tiiat,  of  setting  fire  to  the  premises.  He  also 
ascertained  that  Topdifie's  force  consisted  only  of  a  dozen  men,  so  that 
no  further  attack  need  be  apprehended.  Notwithstanding  this  infor- 
mation, Catesby  determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and,  doubling  the* 
sentinels,  he  stationed  one  of  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  had  sprung 
to  arms  at  his  signal,  at  each  of  the  exposed  points.  He  then  withdrew 
to  the  mansion,  and  examined  Topclifie's  papers.  The  first  despatch 
he  opened  was  from  Hie  Earl  of  Salisbury,  bearing  date  about  the  early 
part  of  Fawkes's  ccmfinement  in  the  Tower,  in  wMch  the  earl  expressed 
his  determination  of  wringing  a  full  confession  from  the  prisoner.  A 
bitter  smile  curled  Catesby's  lip  as  he  read  this,  but  his  brow  darkened 
as  he  proceeded,  and  found  that  a  magnificent  reward  was  ofibred  for 
his  own  arrest. 

"  I  must  have  Catesby  captured,"  ran  the  missive, — "  so  see  you 
spare  no  pains  to  take  him.  I  would  rather  all  escape  than  he  did. 
His  confession  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the  matter,  and  I  rely  upon 
your  bringiog  him  to  me  alive." 

*'  I  will  at  least  baulk  him  of  that  satisfaction,"  muttered  Catesby. 
'*But  what  is  this  of  Viviana?"  Reading  further,  he  found  that  the 
earl  had  issued  the  same  orders  respecting  Viviana,  and  that  she  would 
be  rigorously  dealt  with  if  captured. 

"Alas!"  groaned  Catesby,  "I  hope  she  will  escape  these  inhuman 
butchers." 

The  next  despatch  he  opened  was  from  Tresham,  and  with  a  savage 
satisfaction  he  found  that  the  traitor  was  apprehensive  of  double-del- 
ing on  the  part  of  Salisbury  and  Mounteagle.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  put  under  arrest,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ; 
and,  fearing  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  besought  Topclifie  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  not  to  deal  imfairly  with  him. 

"  He  is  rightly  served!"  cried  Catesby,  with  a  bitter  smile.  **  Heaven 
grant  they  may  deal  with  him  as  he  dealt  with  us!" 

The  consideration  of  these  letters  furnislied  Catesby  with  food  for 
much  bitter  reflection.    Facing  the  room  to  and  fro  with  uncertain 
footsteps,  he  remained  more  than  an  hour  by  himself,  and  at  last,  yield- 
ing to  the  promptings  of  vengeance,  repair^  to  the  cellar  in  which  he 
had  placed  Topclifie,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death.  What 
was  his  rage  and  mortiflcation  to  find  both  the  guard  and  the  prisoner 
gone!   A  door  was  open,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fugitives  had 
stolen  to  the  moat,  and  swimming  noiselessly  across  in  the  darkness, 
^""^  securely  effected  their  retreat. 
^eartiij  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  his  followexs,  Galeab^  <»iDto<i^^\as 
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indignation,  and  said  nothing  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  to  any  but 
his  confederates,  who  entirely  approved  of  the  policy  of  silence.  Th^ 
oontinaed  on  the  alert  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  no  one 
Ifaonght  of  seeking  repose  till  it  was  fully  light,  and  all  danger  of  a  sur- 
pise  at  an  end.  Day  dawned  late  and  dismally.  The  fog  that  had 
mmg  round  the  mansion  changed  just  before  daybreak  into  drizzling 
lain,  and  this  increased  ere  long  to  heavy  and  drenching  showers. 
Everything  looked  gloomy  and  depressing,  and  the  conspirators  were 
■0  disheartened,  that  they  avoided  each  other's  regards. 

CSatesby  mounted  the  walls  of  the  mansion  to  reconnoitre.  Tho 
prospect  was  forlorn  and  melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  The  neigh- 
bouring woods  were  obscured  by  mist;  the  court-yard  and  garden 
flooded  wiUi  rain;  and  the  waters  of  the  moat  spotted  by  the  heavy 
diower.  Not  an  object  was  in  view  except  a  hind  driving  cattle  to  a 
neigfabonrmg  farm.  Catesby  shouted  to  him,  and  the  fellow,  with 
evident  reluctance  approaching  the  brink  of  the  moat,  was  asked 
whetiier  he  had  seen  any  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  man 
answered  in  the  negative,  bnt  said  he  had  hearid  that  an  engagement 
had  taken  place  in  the  night,  about  five  miles  from  thence,  near  I^es 
Owen,  between  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  and  that  Sir 
Everard's  party  had  been  utterly  routed,  and  himsslf  taken  prisoner. 

This  intelligence  was  a  severe  blow  to  Catesby,  as  it  destroyed  the 
hist  faint  hope  he  had  clung  to.  For  some  time  he  continued  wrapt  in- 
thought,  and  then  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  A  large 
fire  had  been  kept  up  during  the  night  in  the  hall,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  band  were  now  gathered  round  it,  drying  their  wet  clothes,  and 
conversing  together.  A  plentiful  breakfast  had  been  served  out  to  them, 
so  that  they  were  in  tolerably  good  spirits,  and  many  of  them  talked 
loudly  of  the  feats  they  meant  to  perform  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Catesby  heard  these  boasts,  but  they  fell  upon  an  idle  ear.  He  felt 
that  all  was  over;  that  his  last  chance  was  gone;  and  that  the  struggle 
could  not  be  much  longer  protracted.  Entering  the  inner  room,  he 
sat  down  at  table  with  his  companions,  but  he  ate  nothing,  and  con- 
tinued silent  and  abstracted. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  reproach  you,"  observed  Grant.  "  You  look 
deeply  depressed." 

"  Sir  Everard  Digby  is  a  prisoner,"  replied  Catesby,  sternly.  "  His- 
capture  grieves  me  sorely.    He  should  have  died  with  us." 

All  echoed  the  wish.    Catesby  arose  and  closed  the  door. 

**  The  attack  will  not  be  many  hours  delayed,"  he  said;  "  and  unless 
there  should  be  some  miraculous  interposition  in  our  behalf,  it  must  end 
in  our  defeat.  Do  not  let  us  survive  it,"  he  continued,  earnestly.  "Let 
us  swear  to  stand  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  die  together.'*' 

"  Agreed  I"  cried  the  others. 

^  And  now,"  continued  Catesby,  "I  must  compel  myself  to  take 
some  nourislunent,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

Having  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread,  and  drained  a  goblet  of 
wine,  he  again  visited  every  part  of  the  habitation,  examined  &e  arms 
of  the  men,  encouraged  them  by  his  looks  and  words,  aAd  became 
satisfied,  unless  some  unlooked-for  circumstance  oocuned  tA  dasss^ 
their  ardour,  ther  would  of^  a  determined  and  vigOTOUs  Tes\B\ASiQft. 

**  If  I  could  ordy  come  ofrvictorioua  in  this  last  coii^\ct^l&\io\i2L^  ^Wfc 
oontcDt,"  thought  Catesby.    "And  1  do  not  despair  of  \C 
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The  rain  continued  till  eleren  o'clock,  when  it  ceased,  and  the  mist 
that  had  attended  it  partiallj  cleared  off.  About  noon,  Catesby,  who 
was  on  the  look-out  from  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  descried  a  large 
troop  of  horsemen  issuing  from  the  wood.  He  immediately  gare  the 
alarm.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  all  sprang  to  arms.  Bj  this  time,  th« 
troop  had  adranced  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and  Catesby, 
who  had  rushed  into  the  court-yard,  mounted  a  turret  near  the  gate  to 
watch  their  movements,  and  issue  his  commands.  The  royalists  were 
headed  by  Sir  Bichaid  Wabh,  who  was  attended  on  the  right  by  Sir 
John  Foliot,  and  on  the  left  by  Topcliffe.  Immediately  behind  them 
were  Ketelbye,  Salwaye,  Conyers,  and  others  who  had  accompanied 
the  posse  comiiat&s  the  day  before.  A  trumpet  was  then  sounded,  and 
a  proclamation  made  in  a  loud  Yoice  by  a  trooper,  commanding  the 
rebels  in  the  king's  name  to  surrender,  and  to  deUver  up  their  lef^ers. 
l!he  man  had  scarcely  concluded  his  speech  when  he  was  for  ever 
gilenced  by  a  shot  from  Catesby. 

A  loud  and  yindictlTe  shout  was  raised  by  the  royalists,  and  Hie 
assault  instantly  commenced.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  directed  the  attack 
against  the  point  opposite  the  drawbridge,  while  Sir  John  Foliot,  Top* 
ehSe,  and  the  others  dispersed  themselTes,  and  completely  surrounded 
the  mansion.  Several  planks  were  thrust  across  the  moat,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  many  of  the  assailants  effected  a 
passage.  Catesby  drore  back  the  party  under  Sir  Richard  Walsh, 
and  with  his  own  hand  hewed  asunder  their  plank.  In  doing  this  he 
so  much  exposed  himself^  that,  but  for  the  injunctions  of  the  sheriff,  who 
commanded  his  followers  not  to  fire  upon  him,  he  must  have  been  slain. 
The  other  rebel  leaders  displayed  equal  courage,  and  equal  indiffer- 
ence to  danger,  and  though,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  royalists  had  got  across  the  moat,  and  entered  the 
garden,  they  had  obtained  no  material  advantage.  Sir  John  Foliot 
and  Topcliffe  commanded  this  party,  and  encouraged  them  to  j>ress  on. 
But  such  a  continued  and  well-directed  firing  was  kept  up  upon  them 
from  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  mansion,  that  they  soon  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  wavering. 

At  this  juncture,  and  while  Topclifife  was  trying  to  keep  his  men 
together,  a  concealed  door  in  the  wall  was  opened,  and  Catesby  issued 
from  it  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men.  He  instantly  attacked  Topclifife 
and  his  band,  put  several  to  the  sword,  and  drove'  those  who  resisted 
into  the  moat.  Foliot  and  Topcliffe  with  difficulty  escaped  across  the 
plank,  which  was  seized  and  pulled  over  to  his  own  side  by  Catesby. 
But  the  hope  which  this  success  inspired  was  instantly  crushed. 
Loud  shouts  were  raised  from  the  opposite  wing  of  the  mansion,  and 
Catesby,  to  his  great  dismay,  perceived,  fh>m  the  volumes  of  smoke 
ascending  from  it,  that  it  was  on  fire.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  rage 
and  despair,  he  commanded  those  with  him  not  to  quit  their  present 
position,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

He  found  that  an  outbuilding  had  been  set  in  flames  by  a  lighted 

brand  thrown  across  the  moat  by  a  trooper.    The  author  of  the  action 

was  named 'John  Streete,  and  was  aft^wards  rendered  notorious  l^ 

Another  feat  to  be  preBcnilj  r^ated.    Efforts  were  made  to  extinguish 

JAe  ooaaaigmtioB,  bat  such  was  the  confusion  prevailing,  that  it  was 

^^i-  ^!^^^y  impoamble  to  do  bo,  and  it  was  feaiei  IftaX  \5aa  ^^iNjrass^ 

'ou  ot  the  whole  manBiaa  would  ensue. 
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after  disaster  followed.  Another  partj  had  crossed  the 
msmt,  and  burst  into  the  court-yard.  In  the  desperate  conflict  that  en- 
aned,  Bookwood  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  severely  wounded  by  a 
pike^  and  was  borne  into  the  house  by  one  of  his  followers,  whom  he 
entreated  to  kill  him  outright;  but  Ids  request  was  refused. 

Meaotime,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  with  loud  and  exulting 
thouts  the  great  body  of  the  royalists  crossed  it.  Catesby  now  per- 
akwed  that  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  Calling  to  Christopher 
Wright,  who  was  standing  near  him,  to  follow  him,  and  rushing  towards 
ibe  court-yard,  he  reach^  it  just  as  the  royalists  gained  an  entrance. 

Ja  numbers  both  parties  were  pretty  well  matched,  but  the  rebels 
were  now  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  seeing  how  matters  must  end, 
■nny  of  them  threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged  for  mercy.  A 
dettroctive  fire,  however,  was  still  kept  up  on  the  royalists  by  a  few  of 
llie  rebels  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  under  the  command  of 
John  Wright.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  fidthful  followers, 
CSatesbj  fought  with  ^  the  fury  of  despair.  Christopher  Wright  was 
shot  by  his  side.  Grant  instantly  sprang  forward,  but  was  cut  down  by 
s  tspoper.  Catesby  was  too  busily  occupied  to  attend  to  the  fate  of  hu 
eompanions,  but  seeing  Thomas  Winter  near  him,  called  to  him  to 
oomeon. 

*'  I  can  fight  no  longer,"  said  Thomas  Winter.  *'  ^y  right  arm  is 
disabled  by  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow." 

**  Then  die,"  cried  Catesby. 

**  He  shall  die— on  the  scaffold,"  rejoined  Topclifie,  who  had  heard 
the  exclamation.  And  rushing  up  to  Thomas  Winter,  he  seized  him, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  rear  of  his  party. 

Catesby  continued  to  fight  with  such  determined  bravery,  that  Sir 
Bichard  Walsh,  seeing  it  would  be  in  vain  to  take  him  alire,  withdrew 
his  restrictions  from  his  men,  and  ordered  them  to  slay  him.  By  this 
time  most  of  the  rebels  had  thrown  down  their  arms.  Those  on  the 
walls  had  been  dislodged,  and  John  Wright^  refusing  to  yield,  was 
aUnghtered.  Catesby,  howerer,  having  been  joined  by  Percy  and  half- 
andosen  men,  made  a  last  desperate  charge  upon  his  opponents.  In 
doing  this,  his  sword  shivered,  and  he  would  hare  fa^^isD.  back,  but 
fimnd  himself  surrounded.  Percy  was  close  behind  him,  and  keeping 
together,  they  fought  back  to  back.  Eren  in  this  disabled  state,  they 
mftde  ft  long  and  desperate  resistance. 

«  Bemember  your  oath,  Percy,"  cried  Catesby.  **  Yon  have  sworn 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  scaffold." 

**  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Percy.    **  I  will  never  quit  this  spot  alive." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  fell  to  the  ground 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  same  shot  that  had  pierced  his  breast  had 
likewise  stricken  Catesby.    It  was  fired  by  the  trooper  John  Streete, 
who  has  just  been  mentioned.    Collecting  all  his  fdr^  Catesby  struck 
s  tew  terrible  blows  at  his  opponents,  and,  dashing  through  them,  made 
fior  the  house.  Just  as  he  readied  the  door,  which  was  standing  open,  his 
•traigth  fuled,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.    In  this  condition,  $e  dragged 
himself  into  the  vestibule,  where  there  was  a  large  wooden  statue  rathe 
Viigin,  and,  clasping  his  arms  around  it,  pressed  his  lips  toth&isfiX  ^>}cft 
image.  He  wju  followed  bjr  Streets,  with  his  drawn  swoid  Vn  oim^YAaoA 
Mad  s  petronel  in  the  other,  prepared  to  finish  Mb  irock.    ^u^  «SA  ^ 
omldimMcb  bim,  CtUesbjrbMd  expired. 
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"  So,"  exclaimed  Topcliffe,  who  came  up  the  next  moment  with  Sir 
Richard  Walsh,  **  we  have  been  robbed  of  our  prey.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury  will  never  forgive  me  for  this  disappointment.** 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,  though,"  observed  Streete.  "  To  kill  two 
such  traitors  with  one  shot  is  something  to  talk  of." 

"  You  will  be  well  rewarded  for  it,  no  doubt,"  remarked  TopclifEb, 
sarcastically. 

*•  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or  not,"  rejoined  Streete.  "  I  have  done 
my  duty ;  and  besides,  I  have  avenged  my  comrade,  Richard  TruemaD, 
who  was  shot  by  this  traitor  when  he  read  the  proclamation.** 

'*  I  will  take  care  that  your  brave  action  is  duly  represented  to  his 
majesty,**  observed  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

And  he  failed  not  to  keep  his  promise.  Streete  received  a  pension 
of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life — no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
those  days.  The  conflict  was  now  at  an  end,  for  though  some  few  of 
the  more  desperate  of  the  rebels  continued  to  struggle  after  their 
leaders  had  fallen,  they  were  soon  disarmed.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  and 
Topcliffe  went  in  search  of  the  other  conspirators,  and  finding  Rook- 
wood  and  Grant,  who  though  severely  wounded  were  not  dead,  lying  in 
the  hall,  immediately  secured  them.  Rookwood  on  their  appixmch 
made  an  effort  to  plunge  his  dagger  into' his  breast,  but  his  hand  was 
stayed  by  Sir  Richard  Walsh. 

**  We  shall  not  go  away  quite  empty-handed,"  cried  Topcliffe.  "  But 
these  are  sorry  substitutes  for  Catesby.** 

"  Has  Catesby  escai)ed?**  demanded  Grant,  faintly. 

"  Ay,  to  the  other  world,"  replied  Topcliffe. 

"  He  has  kept  his  word,**  groaned  Grant. 

"  He  may  have  escaped  some  part  of  his  punishment,'*  said  Topcliffe, 
bitterly ;  "  but  the  worst  remains.  His  quarters  will  be  exposed  on 
every  gate  in  London,  and  bis  head  on  the  bridge.  As  to  you,  traitors, 
you  know  your  doom." 

*'  And  are  prepared  for  it,"  rejoined  Grant. 

A  guard  being  left  over  the  prisoners.  Sir  Richard  Walsh  and  Top- 
cliffe then  went  to  see  that  the  other  captives  were  properly  secured. 
Some  few  having  made  their  escape  into  the  adjoining  fields,  they  were 
pursued  and  recaptured.  The  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  then  con- 
veyed to  Stourbridge,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  gaol,  after  which 
Sir  Richard  Walsh  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  acquainting  them  with  what  he  had  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. — ^HAOLET. 

Robert  Winter,  it   may  be  remembered,  immediately  after  the 
explosion,  quitted  Holbeadi,  and  did  not  return  to  it.    He  proceeded 
to  the  neighbouring  thicket,  and  while  wandering  about  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction  enconntered  Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  like- 
wise deserted  his  companions  on   the  same  day.     Acquainting  him 
with  the  disastrous  occurrence  that  had  taken  place,  and  stating  his 
Jwpression  that  both  God  and  man  were  against  them,  and  that  it 
troa/d  be  vain  as  well  as  impious  to  struggle  longer,  he  proposed  to 
^'oj  to  surrender.    But  Stephen  Littleton  so  BtTOTv^\y  cOTolwcted  this 
'»pmion,  that  be  at  last  consented  to  make  an  effoxX.  \o  ewja^fe.  '\!Vk», 
t^rrerer,  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  could  they  de^^  «^  'B^K^  ^^^^  ^V^ 
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pesred  feasible.  Both  were  well  provided  with  money;  bat  under 
present  circumstances  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  them.  A  large  price 
being  set  on  their  heads,  and  the  whole  country  alarmed,  they  scarcely 
knew  where  to  seek  shelter.  After  a  long  debate  they  quitted  the  covert, 
and  keeping  clear  of  all  habitations,  took  the  direction  of  Stourbridge. 

On  approaching  the  Stour,  at  a  point  opposite  Churchill,  where  they 
knew  the  river  was  fordable,  they  perceived  Sir  Richard  Walsh's  force 
qyprooching,  and  threw  themselves  into  a  ditch  to  avoid  observation. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  they  again  ventured  forth,  and  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  they  forded  the  Stour,  which  was  swollen  more  than  it  had 
been  in  the  morning  by  the  long-conthiued  rain.  Their  design  was  to 
proceed  to  Hagley,  the  residence  of  Stephen  Littleton's  sister,  Mrs. 
littleton,  and  to  claim  her  protection.  This  magnificent  mansion  lay 
about  two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  heart  of  an  ex- 
tensiye  park,  but  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  of  nearly 
double  the  distance  to  reach  it,  and  when  at  length  they  arrived  there, 
and  were  about  to  steal  into  the  court-yard,  they  found  it  occupied  by 
a  portion  of  Sir  Kichard  Walsh's  troop. 

Overcome  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither  to 
proceed,  they  recrossed  the  park,  and  sought  out  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
woman,  whose  two  sons  had  joined  their  ill-fated  expedition,  and  were 
at  that  moment  imder  arms  at  Holbeach.  She  was  a  good  Catholic, 
and  they  thought  they  might  confide  in  her.  Arriving  at  her  cottage, 
they  glanced  in  at  the  window,  and  perceiving  her,  as  they  concluded, 
alone,  and  cooking  a  small  piece  of  meat  at  the  fire,  they  raised  the 
latch,  and  entered  the  house.  The  woman  turned  at  their  approach, 
and,  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  and  alarm,  pointed  towards  a  back  room. 
They  then  saw  that  they  had  betrayed  themselves ;  but  the  caution 
came  too  late,  and  a  stalwart  trooper,-  alarmed  by  the  cry,  issued  from 
the  back  room.  From  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  new  comers,  he 
at  once  guessed  that  they  were  rebels,  and  felt  satisfied,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  apparel,  dirtied  and  stained  as  it  was,  that  they  were 
persons  of  consequence.  Accordingly,  he  drew  a  brace  of  i>etronel8, 
and  holding  them  at  their  heads,  commanded  them  to  surrender. 

They  were  too  mudi  taken  by  surprise,  and  too  enfeebled  to  offer 
resistance,  and  the  trooper  calling  to  the  old  woman  to  bring  a  cord 
to.  bind  them,  at  the  same  time  unloosed  his  own  girdle,  with  which  he 
£Ei8tened  Bobert  Winter's  arms  behind  his  back.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  petronels,  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when 
the  woman  snatched  them  up,  and  gave  them  to  Stephen  Littleton, 
who  presented  them  at  his  hesud. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  conspirators  to  triumph.    In  another  in- 
stant, Bobert  Winter  was  released  by  the  old  woman,  and  the  pair 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  trooper,  forced  him  to  the  ground. 
They  then  dragged  him  to  the  back  room,  and  stripped  him  of  his 
habiliments,  which  Stephen  Littleton  put  on  instead  of  his  own  attire^ 
and  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  returned  to  the  old  woman.    At  the 
request  of  Bobert  Winter,  she  furnished  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
bdonging  to  one  of  her  sons,  and  then  set  before  them  the  best  eatables 
she  possessed.    They  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  &qot\  ^v^%^  ^^ 
theyiands.    Meanwhile,  their  hostess  told  them  t)mt  \Yv& 'vVik^^  eni^osv- 
trr  was  in  anna  against  them;  that  Mrs.  lAtWetoii  \seNii%  %\)«^ywi\» 
iboi^  she  bfld  always  been  adverse  to  the  desigti,  Yust  \xo\sa»  \: 
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undergone  a  rigoroiis  seaxch;  bnt  that  Mr.  Humphrey  Litttoton,  not 
haying  taken  any  part  in  the  insurrection,  had  not  as  yet  been  anrestedf 
though  it  was  feazed  he  woidd  be  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  plol. 
She  concluded  by  strongly  counselling  them  to  use  the  utmost  cautioii» 
and  to  expose  themselyes  as  little  as  possible.  They  assured  her  she 
need  have  no  apprehension  on  that  score,  and  expressed  great  anxiety 
as  to  what  would  befal  her  whoi  they  were  gone. 

'*  I  do  not  desire  to  shed  blood,  &  it  can  be  helped,**  said  Ste^diai 
Littleton;  ^  but  in  a  case  of  necessity,  like  the  present,  where  life  mutt 
be  weighed  against  life,  I  hold  it  laii^ul  to  shed  it.  Shall  we  put  the 
trooper  to  death?" 

"Not  unless  your  own  safety  requires  it,  good  sirs,**  she  said.  <^I 
shall  quit  this  cottage  soon  after  you  have  left  it,  and  obtain  a  safe 
asylum  with  one  of  my  neighbours.  It  matters  not  what  becomes  of 
me.  Having  lost  my  two  sons — ^for  I  consider  them  as  already  dead-*- 
I  have  nothing  left  to  bind  me  to  life.** 

Unable  to  make  any  reply,  the  conspirators  remained  for  some  time 
silent,  when,  by  the  poor  woman*s  advice,  they  withdrew  to  an  upper 
chamber,  and  stretching  themselves  on  a  bed,  sought  a  few  hours'  re- 
pose.  The  old  woman  kept  watch  below,  and  they  gave  her  one  of  the 
petronels,  with  strict  injunctions  to  blow  out  the  trooper's  brains  if  he 
attempted  to  move.  Nothing,  howeyer,  occurred  to  alarm  her,  and  at 
three  o'clock  she  awakened  Uiem. 

Offering  the  woman  a  handsome  reward,  which,  however,  she  de- 
clined, they  then  set  out;  and  shortly  afterwards  their  hostess  quitted 
her  habitation,  and  vrithdrew  to  the  cottage  of  a  neighbour,  where  she 
remained  concealed  for  some  weeks,  and  then  died  of  grief  on  learning 
that  her  sons  had  been  slain  during  the  assult  of  Holbeach  by  the  roy- 
alists. Becruited  by  the  rest  they  had  enjoyed,  the  conspirators  pursued 
their  course  over  the  fields.  The  weather  was  the  same  as  that  which 
disheartened  their  confederates  at  Holbeach,  and  the  rain  fell  so  heavily 
that  they  had  soon  not  a  dry  thread  upon  them.  But  being  now  dis- 
guised, they  were  not  imder  so  much  apprehension  of  detection. 
Shaping  their  course  towards  Bowley  R^is,  in  Staffordshire,  which 
lay  about  five  miles  from  Hagley,  where  a  farmer  named  Pelborrow,  a 
tenant  of  Humphrey  Littleton,  resided,  and  whom  they  thought  would 
befriend  them,  they  proceeded  swiftly  on  their  way;  but,  though  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  they  were  so  bewildered  and  deceived  by 
the  fog,  that  they  strayed  materially  out  of  their  course^  and  when  it 
grew  light,  found  themselves  near  Weoley  Castle,  and  about  four  miles 
from  Birmingham. 

Confiding  in  their  disg^uisefl,  and  in  their  power  of  sustaining  the 

characters  they  assumed,  they  got  into  the  high  road,  and  approaching 

a  farmhouse,  Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  tied  his  companion's  arms 

behind  him  with  his  belt,  represented  himself  as  a  trooper  conveying  a 

prisoner  from  Stourbridge  to  Birmingham,  and  in  consequence  of  this 

obtained  a  brealdast  from  the  feurmer.    After  their  meal  was  over,  the 

host,  who  had  eyed  them  suspiciously,  observed  to  the  supposed  trooper, 

**  You  vnll  overtiUce  some  of  your  conuades  before  you  reach  Egbas- 

^/^  jind  Iiad  better  lose  no  time  in  joining  them.    You  are  known  to 

/z/^  mjr  masters, "  he  added^  in  a  tone  that  could  not,  \»  heard  by  the 

S^f ^'^'  -'^"^  ^  '"^  °ot  betray  you.    Get  you  gone," 

■^^aeoQospimton  did  not  fail  to  act  upon  the  SMgg^^ticjn,  wA  »a  wa. 
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MM  ihcy  got  out  of  tight,  stmck  acrou  the  oonntry  in  the  direction  of 
BmrWj  Begis,  and  arrived  at  the  farmhouse,  which  was  their  destina- 
tion, in  ahoQt  an  hour.  Pelborrow  chanoed  to  be  in  a  bam  adjoining 
his  boose,  and  alone,  and  on  seeing  them  readily  offered  to  hide  them. 
No  one  had  noticed  their  approach,  and  carefully  concealing  tbem  amid 
the  bay  in  the  loft,  he  proceeded  about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had 
h^pened.  He  could  not  just  then  procure  them  proTisions  without 
excHing  suspicion,  but  when  night  arrived^  brought  them  a  sufficient 
supply  fbr  the  next  day. 

In  this  way  they  passed  nearly  a  week,  never  venturing  to  stir  forth, 
fixr  they  had  been  traced  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  constant  search 
was  going  on  after  them.  Pelborrow  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  men  ont  of  the  bam,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  provisions 
excited  the  suspicions  of  his  female  domestics,  who  began  to  think  all 
was  not  right.  He  therefore  intimated  to  the  conspirators  that  they 
must  change  their  quarters,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  they  removed 
to  the  house  of  another  farmer  named  Ferkes,  residing  on  the  borders 
of  Hagley  Park,  to  whom  Pelborrow  had  confided  the  secret  of  their 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who,  on  promise  of  a  large  reward, 
readily  undertook  to  secrete  them. 

Perkea  met'them  at  a  little  distance  from  his  house,  and  conducted 
them  to  a  barley-mow,  where  he  had  contrived  a  hiding-place  amid  the 
straw  for  them.  A  woman  servant  and  a  man  were  both  let  into  the 
secret  1^  Perkes,  and  a  sum  of  money,  given  him  for  that  purpose  by 
the  conspirators,  bribed  them  to  silence.  Here  they  remained  close 
pirisoners,  unable  to  stir  forth,  or  even  to  change  their  habiliments,  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  during  which  time  they  received  constant  intelligence 
firom  tfa«ir  protector  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  learnt  that  the 
March  for  them  had  not  rdaxed.  They  were  not  without  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  worst  was  over,  when  an  incident  occurred  that  gave 
them  serious  uneasiness. 

One  night,  Perkes,  who  was  a  stout,  hale  yeoman,  and  had  formerly 
been  warrener  to  Mrs.  Littleton,  went  to  catch  conies,  with  a  com- 
panion named  Poynter,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil.  After  drinking 
a  cup  or  two  of  fde  together,  the  pair  separated,  and  Poynter  feeling 
iktigued  with  his  exertions,  as  well  as  drowsy  with  the  liquor  he  had 
swiJlowed,  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  his  friend's  barn,  and 
entering  it,  clambered  up  to  the  loft,  and  laid  himself  in  the  straw.  In 
dcnng  this,  he  slipped  into  the  hole  made  for  the  conspirators,  who, 
aroused  by  his  fkll,  instantly  seized  him.  Terrified  to  death,  and 
fkncying  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  gipsies  or  other  plunderers, 
Poynter  roared  for  mercy,  which  they  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  show 
him;  but  the  poor  wretch,  finding  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen, 
besought  them  in  such  piteous  terms  to  spare  his  life,  afirming  with 
the  strongest  oaths  that  he  woidd  never  betray  them,  that  they  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  with  them  as  long 
as  they  should  occupy  their  place  of  concealment. 

When  Perkes  appesired  in  the  moi'ning,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 

at  finding  his  comrade  caught  in  such  a  trap,  but  entirely  approved  of 

the  course  taken  by  the  conspirators.    Poynter,  as  may  Xie  «Qi^'^qr^> 

was  BO  wWingr  captive;  and  l^ing  constantly  pondecmg  oii\)Ei<&'mft»a^ 

of  escape,  and  of  obtaining  the  reward  for  the  appTeV^t\svo\i  oi  SJaa  ck 

^pmsAxn^  at  last  bit  upon  the  following  expedient.    WViS\fc  cs^^^J©^ 
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the  poaching  expedition  with  Perkes  he  had  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  leg,  and  the  dose  confinement  to  which  he  was  now  subjected 
inflamed  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  highly  dangerous.  This  he 
represented  to  the  conspirators,  who,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
depart;  but  desired  Perkes  to  bring  him  some  ointment  to  dress  his 
wound.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  feigning  that  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  the  light  to  apply  the  salve,  Poynter  scrambled 
up  the  straw,  apparently  for  that  sole  purpose.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
fly  for  several  days;  but  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  less  suspicious, 
he  slided  down  the  other  side  of  the  loft,  and  made  good  his  retreat. 

The  conspirators  saw  the  error  they  had  committed  when  too  late. 
Not  daring  to  pursue  him,  they  remained  in  fearfid  anticipation  of  an 
arrest  throughout  the  day.  But  they  were  not  disturbed  until  night, 
when  Perkes  made  his  appearance.  They  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened; but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much  alarmed. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  aflraid  of  him,"  he  said.  "Let  me  have 
some  money,  and  I  will  go  in  quest  of  him  at  once,  and  bribe  him  to 
silence." 

"  Here  are  fifty  marks,"  replied  Stephen  Littleton.  "  If  that  is  not 
enough,  take  more." 

**It  will  amply  suffice,"  replied  Perkes.  "I  will  answer  for  his 
silence."  This  assurance  greatly  relieved  the  conspirators,  and  they 
were  made  completely  easy  by  the  return  of  Perkes  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards,  who  told  them  he  had  seen  Poynter,  and  had  given  him 
the  money,  binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to  betray  them. 

"  I  have  still  better  news  for  you,  my  masters,"  he  added.  "  Mrs. 
Littleton  has  set  out  for  London  to-day,  and  I  have  received  orders 
from  Mr.  Humphrey  Littleton  to  bring  you  to  the  hall  at  midnight." 

This  last  intelligence  completed  their  satisfaction,  and  they  awaited 
Perkes*s  return  with  impatience.  Shortly  before  midnight  he  came 
to  summon  them,  and  they  set  forth  together.  Perkes's  house  lay 
about  a  mile  from  the  haU,  and  they  soon  entered  the  park.  The 
night  was  clear  and  frosty, — ^it  was  now  the  middle  of  December, — 
and  as  the  conspirators  trod  the  crisp  sod,  and  gazed  at  the  Qoble  but 
leafless  trees  around  them,  they  silently  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
their  restoration  to  freedom.  Humphrey  Littleton  was  waiting  for  them 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  near  the  mansion,  and  tenderly  embraced  theuL 

Tears  of  joy  were  shed  on  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  to  Himiphrey 
Littleton  as  if  his  brother  had  been  restored  from  the  grave.  Dis- 
missing Perkes  with  warm  thanks,  and  promises  of  a  further  recom- 
pense, they  then  entered  the  house  by  a  window,  which  had  been  left 
purposely  open.  Humplurey  Littleton  conducted  them  to  his  own 
chamber,  where  f^resh  apparel  was  provided  for  them;  and  to  jioor 
vrretches  who  had  not  been,  able  to  put  off  their  attire  for  so  long  a 
period,  the  luxury  of  the  change  was  indescribably  great. 

The  arrival  of  the  fugitives  was  kept  secret  from  all  the  household 
except  the  man-cook,  John  Ocklie,  upon  whose  fidelity  Humphrey 
Littleton  thought  he  could  rely.  A  good  supper  was  prepared  by  this 
man,  and  brought  up  into  his  master's  chamber,  where  the  conspirators 
frere  now  seated  before  a  hearth  heaped  witfi  blazing  logs.  The  con- 
^intors  needed  no  solicitation  to  fall  to,  and  t\iey  dvi  «ia^le  iustlce 
^^^od  things  before  them.  His  spirits  \)emg  taAsedL>sy  Wkft  \^yA 
^^  -Kobert  Winter  ohaerved  to  the  cook,  who  waa  *m  «.\.X«si^aaM» 
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upon  them,  **  Ah!  Jack,  thy  mistress  little  thinks  what  guests  are  now 
in  her  house,  who  have  neither  seen  fire  nor  tasted  a  hot  morsel  for 
well'-nigh  two  months." 

**  Aj,  it  is  a  sad  matter,"  returned  the  cook,  shaking  his  head; ''  and 
I  wish  I  could  offer  your  worships  a  fiask  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  stout 
tie  at  the  least.  But  the  hutler  is  in  bed,  and  if  I  were  to  rouse  him 
at  this  hour  it  might  excite  his  suspicion.  If  you  are  willing,  sir,"  he 
added,  to  Humphrey  Littleton,  "  I  will  hie  to  my  mother's  cottage  in 
the  park,  and  bring  a  jug  of  ale  from  her." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  cook  left  the  house.  His  sole  object, 
however,  was  to  instruct  his  mother  to  give  the  alarm,  so  that  the 
oonspirators  might  be  arrested  before  morning. 

On  reaching  her  cottage,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  light  within  it, 
and  two  men  there,  one  of  whom  was  Poynter,  and  the  other  Mrs. 
Littleton's  steward,  Robert  Hazlewood.  Poynter  had  acquainted  Ha- 
zlewood  with  all  he  knew  respecting  the  conspirators,  supposing  them 
■till  in  the  barley-mow,  and  they  were  discussing  the  best  means  of 
arresting  them  when  the  cook  entered  the  house. 

"  The  birds  are  flown,"  he  said,  "  as  you  will  find,  if  you  search  the 
nest.  But  come  to  the  hall  with  a  sufficient  force  betimes  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  will  show  you  where  to  find  them.  I  shall  claim,  how- 
erer,  my  share  of  the  reward,  though  I  must  not  appear  in  the  matter." 

Haying  fUUy  arranged  their  plan,  he  procured  the  ale  from  his 
mother,  and  returned  to  the  hall.  The  conspirators  soon  disposed  of 
the  jug,  threw  themselves  on  a  couch  in  the  room,  and  instantly 
dropping  asleep,  enjoyed  such  repose  as  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  similarly  suffered.  And  it  was  well  they  did  sleep  soundly, 
for  it  was  the  last  tranquil  night  they  ever  enjoyed  1  Humphrey  Lit- 
tleton, who,  as  has  been  stated,  reposed  implicit  confidence  in  the  cook, 
had  committed  the  key  of  the  chamber  to  him,  strictly  ei^'oining  him 
to  call  them  in  the  morning;  and  the  fellow,  feeling  secure  of  his  prey, 
retired  to  rest.  About  seven  o'clock  he  burst  suddenly  into  the  room, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  well-feigned  alarm,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  breasts  of  the  conspirators,  cried, 

**  Master  Hazlewood  and  the  officers  are  below,  and  say  they  must 
search  the  house.    Poynter  is  with  them." 

"  The  villain  has  betrayed  us  I"  cried  Stephen  Littleton.  "Foola 
that  we  were  to  spare  his  hfel" 

"  There  is  no  use  in  lamenting  your  indiscretion  now,  sir,"  replied 
the  cook;  "  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  yet  effect  your  escape." 

**  We  plac«  ourselves  entirely  in  your  hands,"  said  Stephen  Littleton. 

"  Go  down  stairs,  sir,"  said  the  cook  to  Humphrey  Littleton,  "  and 
hold  Master  Hazlewood  in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will 
engage  to  get  the  gentlemefi  safely  out  of  the  house." 

Humphry  Littleton  obeyed,  and  descending  to  the  steward,  told  him 
he  was  willing  to  conduct  him  to  every  room  in  the  house. 

''  I  am  certain  they  are  here,  and  shall  not  quit  it  till  I  find  them,** 
rejoined  Hazlewood.  "  Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought, ''  you  say  they  are  not  in  the  house.  Perhaps  they  are  in  the 
garden— in  the  summer-house?    We  will  go  and  see." 

SoMjring',  he  took  half-a-dozen  of  his  men  with  him,  leaVin.'g'SoycAfist 

and  the  rest  with  Humphrey  Littleton,  who  was  perplexed  M\d  «\arcft^ 

Mt  Mb  conduct.    MeanwbUe,  the  cook  led  the  two  coiia^VsaXox^  «Xs« 
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the  gallery,  and  from  thenoe  down  aback  staircase^  which  brought  them 
to  a  small  door  communicating  with  the  garden.  A  few  seconds  wefe 
lost  in  opening  it,  and  when  they  issued  forth  they  encoantored  Haide- 
wood  and  his  men,  who  instantly  arrested  them.  The  nnfortnnate  con- 
spirators were  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  London,  whero 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  to  take  their  trial  with  their  con- 
federates.  

CHAPTER  Vn. — ^VIVIANA's  LAST  NIGHT  AT  OJUDBALL  HAIX» 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  quitting  Dunchurdi,  Yiviiiui 
Badcliffe  and  her  companions  arrived  at  OrdsaU  Hall.  They  had  en- 
countered many  dangers  and  difficulties  on  the  journey,  and  were  well- 
nigh  overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Fearful  of  being  detained. 
Garnet  had  avoided  all  tiie  larger  towns  in  the  way,  and  had  conae» 
quently  been  driven  greatly  out  of  the  direct  course.  He  had  assumed 
tiie  disguise  which  he  usually  wore  when  travelling,  that  of  a  lawyer, 
and  as  he  possessed  great  mimetic  talent,  he  sustained  the  character 
admirably.  Yiviana  passed  for  his  daughter,  and  his  servant,  Nicholii* 
Owen,  who  was  almost  as  clever  an  actor  as  his  master,  represented 
his  clerk,  while  the  two  attendants  performed  the  parts  of  clients.  At 
Abbots-Bromley,  where  they  halted  for  refreshment  on  the  second  day, 
having  spent  the  night  at  a  small  village  near  Lichfield,  they  were 
detained  by  the  landlord,  who  entertain^  some  suspicions  of  them; 
but  Garnet  succeeded  in  frightening  the  man  into  allowing  them  to  de- 
part. They  underwent  another  alarm  of  the  same  kind  at  Leek,  and 
were  for  two  hours  locked  up.  But  on  the  arrival  of  a  magistrate^  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  host,  Garnet  gave  so  plausible  an  account  of 
himself,  that  the  party  were  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  arrived  with- 
out further  molestation  at  their  journey's  end. 

Yiviana's  last  visit  to  the  hall  had  been  sad  enough,  but  it  was  not 
80  sad  as  the  present.  It  was  a  dull  November  evening,  and  the  windl 
moaned  dismally  through  the  trees,  scattering  the  yellow  leaves  on  the 
ground.  The  house  looked  forlorn  and  desolate.  No  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimneys,  nor  was  there  any  external  indication  that  it  was 
inhabited.  The  drawbridge  was  down,  and  as  they  passed  over  it,  the 
hollow  trampling  of  their  steeds  upon  the  planks  vibrated  painfully  upon 
Viviana's  heart.  Before  dismounting,  she  cast  a  wistful  look  around, 
and  surveyed  the  grass-grown  and  neglected  court,  where,  in  yean 
gone  by,  she  had  sported;  the  moat  on  whose  brink  she  had  lingered; 
and  the  surrounding  woods,  which  she  had  never  looked  upon,  even  on 
a  dreary  day  like  tiie  present,  and  when  they  were  robbed  in  some 
measure  of  their  beauty,  without  delight.  Scanning  the  deserted 
mansion  from  roof  to  foundation,  she  traced  all  its  gables,  angles,  win- 
dows, doors,  and  walls,  and  claimed  every  ^ftece  of  carved  work,  every 
stone  as  a  fcuniliar  object,  and  as  associated  with  other  and  happier  hours. 
^'  It  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  it  was,'*  she  thought.  "  The  spirit  that 
animated  it  is  fled.  Grass  grows  in  its  courts — no  cheerful  voices  echo 
in  its  chambers — no  hospitality  is  maintained  in  its  hall — ^but  neglect^ 
gloom,  and  despair  claim  it  as  their  own.  The  habitation  and  its  mis- 
tress  are  well  matched,** 
Guessing  fyam  the  melancholy  expiessioTi  6t  Yl^t  cfirasL^.^'oaniCM  what 

^as  passing  within,  and  thinking  it  adviaa^Ye  to  txjaik  AiJci^  wtpksdS*  ^«. 

ter  thoughts,  Garnet  assisted  her  to  aliglit,  asi^  conani^Xsn*  ^(Jofc  ^aro  A 
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tbeir  fieeds  to  Owen  and  the  otbera,  proceeded  with  her  to  the  principal 
entrance.  Everything  appeared  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  they 
had  last  seen  it,  and  the  only  change  that  had  taken  place  was  for  the 
worse.  The  ceilings  were  mapped  and  mildewed  with  damps;  the 
ooce-gorgeously  stained  glass  was  shivered  in  the  windows;  tlie  costly 
axras  hung  in  tattered  fragments  from  the  walls;  while  the  floors, 
which  were  still  strewn  with  plaster  and  broken  fumitnre,  were  flooded 
wiUi  the  moisture  that  had  found  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  roof. 
^  Bear  up,  dear  daughter,"  said  Garnet,  observing  that  Yiviana  was 

*  greatly  distressed  by  the  sight,  **and  let  the  contemplation  of  this 
aoene  of  havoc,  instead  of  casting  you  down,  inspire  you  with  just  in- 
dignation against  enemies  from  whom  it  is  vain  to  expect  justice  or 
mercy.  How  many  Catholic  mansions  have  been  thus  laid  waste!  How 
many  hi|^-bom  and  honourable  men,  whose  sole  fault  was  their  adher- 
ence to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
doctrines  against  which  their  consciences  revolted,  have  been  put  to 
death  like  your  father;  nay,  have  endured  a  worse  fate,  for  they  have 
languished  out  their  lives  in  prison,  while  their  families  and  retainers 
have  undergone  every  species  of  outrage!  How  many  a  descendant  of 
a  proud  line,  distinguis];»«l  for  worth,  for  loyalty,  and  for  devotion,  haa 
stood,  as  you  now  stand,  upon  his  desolate  hearth — ^has  seen  misery  and 
min  usurp  the  place  of  comfort  and  happiness— and  has  heard  the  veiy 
stones  beneath  his  feet  cry  out  for  vengeance.  Accursed  be  our  op- 
pressors!** he  added,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  elevating  his  voice.  '*  May 
their  churches  be  thrown  down — their  faith  crushed — ^their  rights  in- 
vaded— ^their  children  delivered  to  bondage — their  hearts  laid  waste, 
as  ours  have  been.  May  this  and  worse  come  to  pass,  till  the  wh(^ 
stock  of  heresy  is  uprooted!" 

'^Hold,  father!"  exclaimed  Yiviana;  *'evcn  here,  beholding  this 
miserable  sight,  and  with  feelings  keenly  excited,  I  cannot  join  in  your 
terrible  denunciation.  What  I  hope  for — what  I  pray  for — ^is  tolera- 
tion, not  vengeance.  The  sufferings  of  our  brethren  will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  if  they  enable  our  successors  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  The  ruthless 
conduct  of  our  persecutors  must  be  held  in  as  much  abhorrence  by  all 
good  Protestants  as  our  persecution  of  that  sect,  when  we  were  in  the 
ascendant,  is  regarded  by  all  worthy  members  of  our  own  church.  I 
cannot  believe  that  by  persecution  we  can  work  out  the  charitable  pre- 
cepts Inculcated  by  our  Saviour;  and  I  am  sure  such  a  course  is  as  ad- 
verse to  the  spirit  of  religion  as  it  is  to  that  of  humanity.  Let  us  bear 
our  sorrows  with  patience,  let  us  utter  no  repinings,  but  turn  the  other 
cheek  to  the  smiter;  and  we  shall  find,  in  due  time,  that  the  hearts  of 
our  oppressors  will  relent,  and  that  all  the  believers  in  the  True  Gk)d 
will  be  enabled  to  worship  Him  in  peace,  though  at  different  altars." 

^*  Such  a  season  wUl  never  arrive,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet,  severely, 
''till  heresy  is  extirpated,  and  the  false  doctrines  now  prevailing  utterly 
abolished.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  is  re-established, 
and  the  old  and  true  religion  restored,  universal  peace  will  prevail.  And 
let  me  correct  the  grievous  and  sinful  error  into  which  you  have  fallen. 
Our  diurch  is  always  at  war  with  heresy;  and  if  it  caxmot*OQi:\^xQoX  \\>\s^ 
gentle  meaiu^  aathoiises,  nay  ei^'oins,  the  employment  oi  loi^^.^^ 
^I  win  not  attempt  to  dispute  with  you  upon  pointft  at  £a\\)l[i,  iaStv«t? 

nianaed  Vtyjana.    "J  am  content  to  think  a&d  act  aocox^ajQ^ft  V>  ^ 
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own  feelings  and  conTictions.  But  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that,  in 
some  milder  and  wiser  age,  persecution  on  either  side  will  cease,  and 
the  sufferings  of  its  victims  be  remembered  only  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
fanatics,  of  whatever  creed,  towards  each  other.  Were  a  lesson  want- 
ing to  ourselves,  surely  it  might  be  foimd  in  the  result  that  has  attended 
your  dark  and  criminal  enterprise,  and  in  which  the  disapproval  of 
Heaven  has  been  signally  manifested." 

<^  Kot  so,  daughter,"  replied  Garnet.  "An  action  is  not  to  be  judged 
or  justified  by  tibe  event  attending  it,  but  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
To  aver  the  contrary  were  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  • 
themselves,  where  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges  that  the.  eleven  tribes 
of  Israel  were  commanded  to  make  war  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  yet  were  twice  defeated.  We  have  failed;  but  this  proves  nothing 
against  our  project,  which  I  maintain  to  be  righteous  and  praiseworthy, 
undertaken  to  overthrow  an  heretical  and  excommimicated  monarch,  and 
to  re-establish  the  true  faith  of  the  Most  High  throughout  this  land.'* 

"I  lament  to  find  that  you  still  persist  in  error,  father,"  replied 
VLnana;  "but  you  cannot  by  any  sophistry  induce  me  to  coincide 
with  you  in  opinion.  I  hold  the  attempt  an  offence  alike  against  God 
and  man;  and  while  I  rejoice  at  the  issue  ^at  has  attended  it,  I 
deplore  the  irreparable  harm  it  will  do  to  the  whole  body  of  Catholics, 
all  of  whom  will  be  connected,  by  the  bigoted  and  unthinking  of  the 
hostile  party,  with  the  atrocious  design.  Not  only  have  you  done  our 
cause  an  injury,  but  you  have,  in  a  measure,  justified  our  opponents' 
severity,  and  given  them  a  plea  for  further  jiersecution." 

"No  more  of  this,  daughter,"  rejoined  Garnet,  impatiently,  "or I 
shall  deem  it  necessary  to  reprove  you.  Let  us  search  the  house,  and 
try  to  find  some  habitable  chamber  in  which  you  can  pass  the  night." 

After  a  long  search,  they  discovered  a  room  in  comparatively  good 
order,  and,  leaving  Viviana  within  it.  Garnet  descended  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  where  he  found  Nicholas  Owen  and  the  two  other 
attendants. 

"  We  have  chanced  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  provender  for  our 
steeds,"  remarked  Owen,  with  a  doleful  look ;  "  but  we  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  a  meal  ourselves,  unless  we  can  feed  upon  rats  and  mice, 
which  appear  to  be  the  sole  tenants  of  this  miserable  dwelling." 

"You  must  go  to  Manchester  instantly,  and  procure  provisions," 
returned  Garnet.    "  But  take  heed  you  observe  the  utmost  caution." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Owen.  "  K  I  am  taken,  your  reverence 
will  lose  your  supper — that  is  all." 

He  then  set  out  upon  his  errand,  and  Garnet  proceeded  to  the 

kitchen,  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  hearthstone  still 

warm,  and  a  few  lighted  embers  upon  it,  while  crumbs  of  bread,  and 

little  fragments  of  meat  scattered  about,  proved  that  some  one  had 

taken  a  meal  there.      Startled  by  this  discovery,  he  continued  his 

search,  but  as  fhiitlessly  as  before;  and  though  he  called  to  any  one 

who  might  be  mdden  to  come  forth,  the  summons  was  unanswered. 

One  of  the  attendants  had  placed  a  few  sticks  upon  the  smouldering 

&8he^,  and.  on  returning  to  the  kitchen  it  was  found  that  they  had 

kindled,    A.  &re  being  thus  obtained,  some  of  the  broken  furniture  was 

I^^'f^  ^P^^oish  it,  and  l\y  Garnet's  cotnmasida  «xva\Jnfex  flte  was 

^^rijgbted  in  Viviana's  chamber.    15ig\it.  1[i«A  tiost  cwcft  Qii,«cA 

«o  not  returning,  Garnet  became  extremely  Tmeaa^^wA^aa^'^ssisjsX 
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giTen  him  up,  when  the  absentee  made  his  appearance,  with  a  large 
basket  of  provisions  under  his  arm. 

*^ I  haye  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  them/'  he  said;  <*  and  fancy- 
ing I  observed  two  persons  following  me,  was  obliged  to  take  a  cir- 
ciiitoas  route  to  get  back.  The  whole  town  is  in  commotion  about  the 
plot,  and  it  is  said  that  the  most  rigorous  measures  are  to  be  adopted 
towards  all  the  Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood."  Sighing 
St  the  latter  piece  of  intelligence,  Qamet  selected  such  provisions  as  he 
thought  would  be  acceptable  to  Yiviana,  and  took  them  up-stairs  to 

*  her.  She  ate  a  little  bread,  and  drank  a  cup  of  water,  but  refused  to 
taste  anything  else;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  press  her,  Garnet  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  being  much  exhausted,  he  recruited  himself 
with  a  hearty  meal  and  a  cup  of  wine.  Left  alone,  Yiviana  knelt  down, 
and  dasping  a  small  crucifix  to  her  breast,  prayed  long  and  fervently. 
While  she  was  thus  engaged,  she  heard  the  door  open  gently  behind  her, 
and  turning  her  head,  beheld  an  old  man  clothed  in  a  tattered  garb, 
with  long  white  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  beard  of  the 
same  snowy  hue  descending  upon  his  breast.  As  he  advanced  slowly 
towards  her,  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  a  brighter  fiame  arising  at  the 
moment  from  the  fire,  jt  illumined  the  intruder's  wobegone  features. 

*•  Is  it  possible!"  she  exclaimed;  **  can  it  be  my  father's  old  steward, 
Jerome  Heydocke?" 

*•  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  young  mistress,"  replied  the  old  man,  falling 
on  his  knee  before  her.  ^*  Heaven  be  praised  I"  he  continued,  seizing 
her  hand,  and  bedewing  it  with  tears,  ''I  have  seen  you  once  again, 
and  shall  die  content." 

"  I  never  expected  to  behold  you  more,  good  Heydocke,"  returned 
Viviana,  raising  him.     "  I  heard  you  had  died  in  prison." 

**  It  was  so  given  out  by  the  gaolers,  to  account  for  my  escape,"  re- 
plied the  old  steward;  '^  and  I  took  care  never  to  contradict  the  report 
by  making  my  appearance.  I  will  not  distress  you  by  the  recital  of  all 
I  have  endured,  but  will  simply  state  that  I  was  confined  in  the  prison 
upon  Hunt's  Bank,  whence  I  escaped  in  the  night  by  dropping  upon 
the  rocks,  and  from  them  into  the  river,  where  it  was  supposed  I  was 
drowned.  Making  my  way  into  the  country,  I  concealed  myself  for  a 
time  in  bams  and  outbuildings,  imtil,  at  length,  I  ventured  b^k  to  the 
old  house,  and  have  dwelt  in  it  unmolested  ever  since.    I  should  have 

*  perished  of  want  long  ago,  but  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Chetham.  He  used  to  send  my  son  regularly  to  me  with  provisions ;  and, 
now  that  Martin  is  gone  to  London,  on  business,  as  Iimderstood,  relating 
to  you,  he  brings  them  to  me  himself.    He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

*•  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Viviana.    "  I  must  see  him." 
"  As  you  please,"  returned  the  old  man.    "  I  suppose  those  are  your 
companions  below.    I  was  in  my  hiding-place,  and  hearing  voices  and 
footsteps,  ctid  not  dare  to  venture  forth  till  all  was  still.    On  approach- 
ing this  room,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying  lately,  and 
peeping  through  the  door,  which  was  standing  ajar,  I  perceived  a 
female  figure,  and  thinking  it  must  be  you,  though  I  scarcely  dared  to 
trust  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  ventured  in.    Oh  I  my  dear,  dear 
yoting  mistress,  what  a  j  07  it  is  to  see  you  agunl   lioax^oiaTQEQ^i^ 
h/ire  suffered  much,  for  yon  are  greatly  altered." 
At  this  moment  Garnet  entered  the  room.    He  ataxia  oTi  «WKQ%^ 
aid  steward.    Bat  an  explanaUon  was  mstantly  ©.Yca\am. 
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**  You,  then,  aie  the  person  hj  whom  the  fire  was  recently  lighted  In 
the  kitchen?"  he  asked.    Heydocke  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^'I  come  to  hid  you  farewell  for  the  night,  dear  daoghter,"  said 
Garnet,  '^  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  rest  without  fear,  for  we 
have  contrived  to  make  fast  the  doors.  Come  with  me,  my  son,"  he 
added  to  the  steward,  ''and  you  shall  have  a  comfortahle  meal  below." 

Making  a  profound  reverence  to  Viviana,  the  old  man  followed  faun 
down  stairs.  Viviana  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  within  her  chamber 
fi>r  some  time,  and  then,  overcome  with  ftitig^e,  flung  herself  upon  the 
bedstead,  on  which  a  cloak  had  been  thrown.  Sleep  soon  closed  her 
^es,  but  it  was  disturbed  by  frightful  and  distressing  dreams,  from 
which  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  touch  upon  the  arm.  Starting 
np,  she  x>erceived  the  old  steward  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  with  a  lifi^ 
in  his  hand. 

''  What  brings  you  here,  Heydocke?"  she  demanded,  with  eurpriae 
and  alarm. 

^  You  have  slept  soundly,  my  dear  young  mistress,  or  y<m  would 
not  require  to  be  informed,"  replied  the  steward.  "  Th^ !  do  you  not 
hear  it?*'  he  added,  as  a  loud  knocking  resounded  frx>m  below. 

Viviana  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then,  ps  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
idea,  hurried  down  stairs.  She  found  Garnet  and  the  others  assembled 
in  the  hall,  but  wholly  unnerved  by  fright.  "  Hide  yourselves,"  she 
aaid, ''  and  no  ill  shall  befid  you.   Quick! — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  I*' 

Having  allowed  them  sufficient  time  for  concealment,  she  demanded 
in  a  loud  voice  who  was  without? 

"  Friends,"  was  the  reply. 

*•  It  is  the  voice  of  Doctor  Dee,"  replied  Heydocke. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Viviana.    ^  Admit  him  instantly." 

Heydocke  obeyed,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  gave  entrance  to  the 
doctor,  who  was  wrapped  in  his  long  frirred  gown,  and  carried  a  lantern. 
He  was  accompanied  by  EeUey  and  Humphrey  Chetham. 

^  Your  visit  is  singularly  timed,  Mr.  Chetham,"  said  Viviana,  after 
die  had  saluted  the  party;  **but  you  are  not  the  less  welcome  on  that 
account.  I  much  desired  to  see  you,  and  indeed  should  have  sent  for 
yon  to-morrow.    But  how  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

**  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  you  is  this,"  replied  Chetham.  **  I 
was  hastily  summoned  frx)m  my  residence  at  Crumpsall  by  Kelley,  who 
told  me  you  were  at  Ordsall  HaU,  and  that  Doctor  Dee  was  about  to  visit 
you,  and  desired  my  company.    Thus  summoned,  I  came  at  onoe." 

^  A  strange  explanation,  indeed!"  replied  Viviana. 

"  Close  and  fisusten  the  door,"  said  Dee,  in  an  authoritative  tone  to 
Eelley ;  and  as  soon  as  his  commands  were  obeyed,  he  took  Viviana's 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  farther  end  of  the  halL 

''My  art  informed  me  of  your  arrival,  Viviana,"  he  said.  ''I  am 
oome  to  save  you.    You  are  in  imminent  danger." 

^I  well  know  it,"  she  replied;  ''but  I  have  no  wish  to  fly  from 
jnstioe.    I  am  weary  of  my  Ufe,  and  would  gladly  resign  it." 

"  I  would  call  to  your  recollection,  Viviana,"  pursued  Dee,  "  that  I 

Jttviold  the  disastrous  result  of  this  plot,  in  which  yon  have  beanae 

aaAMppI/jr  iarcived,  to  GajFawkes,  and  warned  him  not  to  proceed  in 

'itf  ?S^  ^^  ^nmld  not  he  adfiaed,  and  is  now  a  pnaonet  ydl^^^Towqc." 

^  ^X  iriift  is  to  ^  fldtier  and  die  with  Wm,"  K^VnRdLN*\^^ 

^  *^^B^»ttlth«/oa  will  die  before  him,**  •aid'Dee. 
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"  I  would  do  flo,**  she  leplied. 

^Yiyiana  Badcliffe,"  returned  Dee,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  ^I 
Inly  grieve  for  jou.  Yonr  attHchment  to  this  heinous  traitor  com- 
pletely blinds  yoOi  The  friendship  I  entertained  for  your  mother 
laakee  me  anxious  to  serve  you — to  see  yon  happy.  It  is  now  in  your 
power  to  be  «a  But  if  you  take  another  false  step,  your  fate  is 
decided,  and  you  will  die  an  early  death.  I  will  answer  for  ^  your 
nfety — nay,  what  is  more,  I  will  undertake  that  ere  long  yon'  shafl 
agmin  be  mistress  of  this  mansion,  and  have  your  estates  restored  to  you.* 

**  You  promise  fairly,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

*•  I  have  not  yet  done,"  pursued  Dee.  "  All  I  require  for  the  service 
ill  that  when  freed  by  the  death  of  Guy  Fawkes  firam  the  chain  that 
BOW  binds  yon — fi)r  I  am  aware  of  your  ill-starred  union  with  him — 
yoa  shall  bestow  your  hand  upon  Humphrey  Clietham." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  **  And  if  you  could  hi 
truth  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  you  would  know  that  mine  would 
mstantly  reject  the  proposal." 

"  Think  not  it  originates  with  me,  Viviana,*  said  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham,  who  had  approached  them  unobserved.  '*  My  previous  experience 
oi  your  character  would  alone  have  prevented  me  from  becoming  a 
party  to  any  such  proposal,  had  I  known  it  would  be  made.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  he  added  to  Dee,  ^  clog  your  offer  with  conditions 
whidi  will  effectually  prevent  its  accomplishment" 

<*  You  are  true  to  yourself,  Mr.  Chetham,"  rejoined  Vivians,  '*  and 
will  not)  therefore,  wonder  that  I  continue  so.  Were  I  to  assent  to 
]>octor  Dee*8  proposal,  I  should  be  further  from  happiness  than  I  am 
now,  even  if  he  could  make  good  his  words,  and  resUxe  me  to  the  station 
I  have  forfeited.  I  have  received  a  shock  from  whidi  I  shall  never  re- 
cover, and  the  only  haven  of  repose  to  which  I  look  forward  is  the  grave." 

^  Alas!"  exclaimed  Chetham,  in  a  pitying  tone. 

*'  You  will  think  I  trespass  too  much  upon  your  kindness,"  she 
wrsoed;  ^  but  you  can  render  me  a  great  service  imd  it  wiU  be  the 
ust  1  shall  ever  require  from  you." 

^  Name  it!"  cried  Chetham,  eagerly. 

*^  I  would  beg  you  to  escort  me  to  London,"  she  rejoined;  *'  and  to 
deliver  me  to  the  lords  of  the  counciL  I  would  willingly  esc^ie  the 
indignities  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed  if  I  am  oonv^ed  thither  as  a 
prisoner.    WiU  you  do  this?" 

<<  I  will,"  replied  Chetham. 

"  Lest  you  should  think  I  have  olOfered  more  than  I  can  perfbrm, 
Yiviana,"  said  Dee,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  foregoing  con- 
versation, "  I  will  now  tell  you  on  what  grounds  I  bcdld  my  expecta- 
tion of  procuring  your  pardon.  The  conspiracy  was  first  revealed  by 
me  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  for  his  own  purposes  he  fc^t  it 
secret  to  tiie  last.  He  owes  me  a  heavy  debt»  and  shsll  psy  it  in  tbs 
way  I  propose,  if  you  desire  it" 

**  I  will  abide  by  what  I  have  done,"  replied  Yiviana. 

'*  You  know,  then,  what  fate  awaits  you?"  said  Dee. 

**  1  shall  not  shrink  from  it,"  she  rejoined. 

^  It  is  wdl,"  he  replied.    <<  Before  I  leave,  I  will  ip^T^  yovi  «»:?&»& 
caution.    JfaHber  Qaraet  ia  here.    Nay,  attempt  iMfe  tA  ^en<;  W..  Xtv^ 
eaaaot  deoeiye  me.    BesiJes,  I  desire  to  aerre,  nol  baxiSL  Y^m.   '^'^Q! 
bae  tm  khmoaroWf  be  will  be  c^tixrad.    A.i?i»^bB«x:vaDLYx 
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been  issued  for  his  arrest,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Father  Oldcome. 
Deliver  him  this  warning.    And  now,  farewell  !*' 

With  this,  he  took  np  his  lantern,  and,  followed  by  KeUey,  quitted 
the  hall.  Humphrey  Chetham  only  tarried  a  few  moments  to  inforin 
Yiviana  that  he  would  return  soon  after  daybreak  with  a  couple  of 
steeds  for  the  journey.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Yiviana  com- 
municated Dee's  warning  to  Garnet,  who  was  so  alarmed  by  it,  that 
he  resolved  not  to  delay  his  own  departure  a  moment.  Taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  Viviana,  and  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  the  old 
steward,  he  set  out  with  his  three  attendants. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Humphrey  Chetham  appeared  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Yiviana  bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  old  steward^ 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  looked  as  if  his  sorrows  would 
soon  be  ended,  and,  moimting  one  of  the  steeds  brought  by  the  young 
merchant,  they  took  the  direction  of  London. 


CHAFTBB   Vm. — ^HENDLIP. 

Gabnet  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  for  some  miles  before  he  acquainted 
his  companions  whither  he  was  going.  He  then  informed  Nicholas 
Owen,  who  rode  by  his  side,  that  he  should  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Hendlip  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Abingdon,  near  Droitwich,  in 
Worcestershire,  where  he  knew  that  Father  Oldcome  and  Anne  Vaux 
had  retired,  and  where  he  was  certain  to  meet  with  a  friendly  reception 
and  protection.  Owen,  who  was  completely  in  his  master's  confidence, 
agreed  that  no  safer  asylum  could  be  found',  and  they  pursued  their 
journey  with  so  much  ardour,  that  early  on  the  following  night  they 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mansion.  Owen  was  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  in  about  half  an  hour  with  Mr.  Abingdon, 
who  embraced  Garnet,  and  told  him  he  was  truly  happy  in  being  abl« 
to  offer  him  a  retreat. 

"  And  I  think  it  will  prove  a  secure  one,"  he  added.  "  There  are  so 
many  hiding-places  in  the  old  house,  that  if  it  is  beset  for  a  year  you 
will  scarcely  be  discovered.  Have  you  heard  of  the  fate  of  your  con- 
federates?" 

**  Alas!  no,  my  son,"  replied  Garnet;  "  and  I  tremble  to  ask  it." 

"  It  had  better  be  told  at  once,"  rejoined  Abingdon.  "  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights,  have  heen  slain  in  the  defence  of  Hol- 
beach;  while  Rookwood,  Grant,  and  Thomas  Winter,  all  of  whom  were 
severdy  wounded  in  the  siege,  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  are  now 
on  their  way  to  the  Tower." 

*'  A  fearfol  catalogue  of  ills,"  exclaimed  Garnet. 

"  It  is  not  yet  complete,"  pursued  Abingdon.  "  Sir  Everard  Digby 
has  been  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  bring  additional 
force  to  his  friends,  and  Keyes  has  been  arrested  in  Warwickshire." 

"  These  are  woful  tidings,  truly,  my  son,"  returned  Gramet.  **  But 
Heaven's  will  be  done!" 

He  then  dismissed  his  two  attendants,  to  whom  he  gave  a  sum  of 

moDey,  together  with  the  steeds,  and,  attended  by  Nicholas  Owen,  pe- 

paired  to  the  house  witii  Mr.  Abingdon,  who  admitted  them  through  a 

j^aen?/  door,    Hendlip  Hoaae,  which,  unfortraiately  loi  tha  lovers  of  pio- 

^^^^''o  and  storied  babit&dona,wBa  pulleddownaitew7eai%«8^>>Qa.V\S!i% 

«eD  ^tterljrnsed  aa  a  ladiea*  boarding-8cho<A»waa  a\it©iWi^Vnfc^B5^« 
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stmctiiTe,  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  tall  stacks  of  chimneys, 
turrets,  oriel  windows,  and  uomberless  projections,  contrived  to  mask 
the  labyrinths  and  secret  chambers  within.  Erected  by  John  Abingdon, 
fiiiher  of  the  proprietor  at  the  period  of  this  history,  and  cofferer  to 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  princess,  it  wat 
filled  wiUi  secret  staircases,  masked  entnmces,  trap-doors,  raalts, 
snbterranean  passages,  secret  recesses,  and  every  other  description  of 
hiding-place.  An  immense  gallery  surroimded  three  sides  of-  the 
eatrance-haU,  containing  on  each  side  a  large  chimney-piece,  sur- 
monnted  by  a  shield  displaying  the  arms  of  the  family — argent,  a  bend 
gfdu^  three  eaglets  displayed  or.  Behind  each  of  these  chimney-pieces 
was  a  small  cdl,  or  <*  priest's  hole,"  as  it  was  termed,  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walL    Throughout  the  mansion,  the  chambers  were  so 

.  sombre,  and  the  passages  so  numerous  and  intricate,  that,  in  the  words 
of  one  who  described  it  from  personal  observation,  the  whole  place 
presented  '^a  picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  suspicion."  Stand- 
ing on  an  elevated  situation,  it  commanded  the  country  on  all  sides, 
and  oould  not  be  approached  during  the  day-time  without  alann 
being  given  to  its  inmates. 

Thomas  Abingdon,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  at  the  period  in 
question,  and  the  eldest  son  of  its  founder,  was  bom  at  Thorpe,  near 
Cherfcsey,  in  Surrey,  in  1560.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
finished  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  A  man 
of  considerable  taste  and  learning,  but  of  a  plotting  disposition,  he 
became  a  willing  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  inmiediately  on  his  return  to 
England  connected  himself  with  the  different  conspiracies  set  on  foot 
for  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  of  Scots.  For  these  offences 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  only 
escaped  d^th  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  queen's  godson,  coupled 
with  the  estimation  in  which  she  had  held  his  father.  On  his  libera- 
ticxi,  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil  till  the  accession  of  James,  when 
he  became  a  secret  plotter  against  that  monarch.  His  concealment  of 
the  two  priests,  about  to  be  related,  occasioned  his  being  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  whose  sister  he  had  espoused,  he  would  have  been  executed.  He 
was  pardoned  on  condition  of  never  stirring  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Worcestershire,  and  he  employed  his  retirement  in  compiling  an 
aooonnt  of  the  antiquities  of  that  county,  which  he  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript,  and  of  which  Doctor  Nash,  its  more  recent  historian,  has 
largely  availed  himself. 

With  a  habitation  so  contrived,  Mr.  Abingdon  might  fairly  promise 
Yob  guests  a  safe  asylum.  Conducting  them  al(»ig  a  secret  passage  to 
a  c£imber  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  key,  he  left  Gramet  within 
it^  and  taking  Owen  with  him  to  another  place  of  concealment,  re- 
tnmed  shortly  afterwards  with  Anne  Yaux  and  Father  Oldcome.  The 
two  priests  tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and  Oldcome  poured  forth 
faia  tears  on  his  superior's  shoulder.  Garnet  next  turned  to  Anne 
Vanz,  between  whom  and  himself,  as  has  been  before  ^nientioned,  an 
aflfectionate  intimacy  subsisted,  and  found  her  quite  overcome  by  her 
ftelings.  Supper  was  now  served  to  Gamet  by  a  oonfideutM  wsinvq^ 
and  alter  a  few  houn  spent  in  conversation  with  ^\a  fiieTuQA,  ^\nm<^ 
whkA  tbejr  diBcussed  the  disastroua  issue  of  tfafi  affair,  aik^  iXv^  V^^ 

baJbie  £Ue  of  the  conspirators,  thejr  quitted  him,  and  \ie  xctVieQiXo  t« 
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— but  not  before  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  enabling  him 
once  more  to  laj  down  his  head  in  safety. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Abingdon,  a  lady 
of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  Anne  Vaux ;  and  when  he  had 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the  anxieties  he  had 
recently  undergone,  he  experienced  great  delight  in  their  society.  The 
chamber  he  occupied  was  lighted  by  a  small  loophole,  which  enabled 
him  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  gaze  upon  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
In  this  way  nearly  two  months  passed  on,  during  which,  though  rigor- 
ous inquiries  were  made  throughout  the  country,  no  clue  was  found 
by  the  searchers  to  lead  them  to  Hendlip;  and  the  concealed  parties 
began  to  indulge  hopes  that  they  should  escape  detection  altogether. 
Being  in  constant  correspondence  with  her  brother.  Lord  Mounteagle, 
though  she  did  not  trust  him  with  the  important  secret  of  the  conceial- 
ment  of  the  priests,  Mrs.  Abingdon  ascertained  all  that  was  done  in 
reference  to  the  conspirators,  whose  trials  were  now  approadiing,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Qamet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  and  when  long  quietude  had 
bred  complete  fancied  security  in  Garnet,  Anne  Yaux  and  Mrs.  Abing- 
don suddenly  entered  his  chamber,  and  with  countenances  of  the 'ut- 
most alarm,  informed  him  that  Mr.  Abingdon's  confidential  servant 
had  just  returned  from  Worcester,  where  his  master  then  was,  and  had 
brought  word  that  Topdiffe,  armed  n^ith  a  search-warrant  from  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  had  just  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to . 
Holt  Castle,  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Bromley. 

"  It  appears,"  said  Mrs.  Abingdon,  ^'  that  Humphrey  Littleton,  who 
has  been  apprehended  and  condemned  to  death  at  Worcester,  for  har- 
bouring his  brother  and  Bobert  Winter,  has  sought  to  procure  a  remis- 
sion of  his  sentence  by  betraying  your  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Topclifie  has  been  sent  down  from  London,  with  a  warrant  addressed 
to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  to  aid  him  in  searching  Hendlip.  My  husband 
has  given  particular  orders  that  you  are  to  be  removed  to  the  most 
secure  hiding-place  without  delay;  and  he  deeply  regrets  that  he  him- 
self cannot  return  till  evening,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion." 

"  Take  me  where  you  please,  daughter,"  repUed  Garnet,  who  was 
thrown  into  great  perturbation  by  the  intelligence.  '^  I  thought  myself 
prepared  for  any  emergency.    But  I  was  wo&ly  deceived." 

''  Be  not  alarmed,  father,"  said  Anne  Yaux,  in  an  encouraging  tone. 
*'  Let  them  search  as  long  as  they  will,  they  will  never  discover  your 
retreat." 

*^  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Garnet. 

At  this  moment  Oldcome  made  his  appearance,  and,  on  learning  the 
alarming  news,  was  as  much  dismayed  as  his  superior. 

After  a  short  consultation,  and  while  the  priests  were  putting  aside 
every  article  necessary  to  be  removed,  Mrs.  Abingdon  proceeded  to  the 
gallery,  and  contrived,  on  some  plausible  pretext,  to  send  away  the  whole 
of  the  domestics  from  this  part  of  the  house.  This  done,  she  hastily 
returned,  and  conducted  the  two  priests  to  one  of  the  large  fireplaces.  - 

A  raised  stone  about  two  feet  high  occupied  the  inside  of  the  chim- 

nejr,  and  upon  it  stood  an  immense  pair  of  iron  dogs.    Obej-ing  Mrs. 

Abingdon's  directions,  Garnet  got  upon  the  «tone,  and  setting  his  foot 

on  tiie  large  iron  knob  on  the  left,  he  fo\mdafeYrTpi»'i^\\OTi%m\Jaa 

masonrjr  on  the  side,  up  which  he  mounted,  and  o^mn^  a.  scasiJ^^wst. 
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made  of  planks  of  wood,  covered  with  bricks,  and  coloured  Uack,  00 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  walls  of  the  clmnney,  crept  into 
a  recess  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This  cell  was  about 
two  feet  wide,  and  four  high,  and  was  connected  with  another  chimney 
at  the  back,  by  means  of  three  or  four  small  holes.  Around  its  sides 
ran  a  narrow  stone  shelf,  just  wide  enough  to  afford  an  uncomfortable 
■eat.  Garnet  was  followed  by  Oldoome,  who  brought  with  him  a  quantity 
of  books,  Yestments,  and  sacred  vessds  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Kome.  lliese  articles,  which  afterwards  occa- 
•ioiied  them  much  inconvenience,  they  did  not  dare  to  leave  behind. 

Having  seen  them  safely  bestowed,  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  her  com- 
panion went  in  search  of  provisions,  and  brought  them  a  piece  of  cold 
meat  and  a  pasty,  together  with  some  bread,  dried  fruit,  conserves,  and 
a  flask  of  wine.  They  did  not  dare  to  bring  more,  for  fear  of  exciting 
tiie  suspicion  of  the  household.  Their  next  care  was  to  conduct  Owen, 
and  Oldcorne's  servant,  Chambers,  to  a  similar  retreat  in  one  of  the 
other  chinmeys,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  a  flask  of  wine.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  being 
noticed  by  any  of  the  domestics. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  most  anxious  day  was  passed  by  all  parties. 
Towards  evening.  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  accom- 
panied by  TopcUffe,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared  at 
ihe  gates  of  tiie  mansion,  and  demanded  admittance.  Just  at  this 
moment  Mr.  Abingdon  rode  up,  and  affecting  to  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  saluted  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  inquired  his  business. 

'^You  are  charged  with  harbouring  two  Jesuit  priests,  Fathers 
Garnet  and  Oldcome,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  late  atrocious 
conspiracy  against  the  khsg,  Mr.  Abingdon,"  interposed  Topcliffe; ''  and 
I  brought  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  I  have  delifered 
to  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  commanding  him  to  search  your  house  for  them." 

^  I  was  loth  to  accept  the  office,  Mr.  Abingdon,*'  said  Sir  Henry 
Bromley,  who  was  a  handsome,  middle-aged  man,  '*  but  my  duty  to  my 
aovereign  allows  me  no  alternative.  I  trust,  though  a  CathoUc,  that 
you  share  my  own  detestation  of  this  diabolical  plot,  and  would  not 
shelter  any  of  its  contrivers  or  abettors.*' 

"  You  judge  me  rightly.  Sir  Henry,"  replied  Abingdon,  who,  mean- 
while, had  received  a  private  signal  from  his  confidential  servant  that 
all  was  safe,  '*  I  would  not.  I  am  just  returned  from  Worcester,  where 
I  have  been  for  the  last  two  days.  Enter  my  house,  I  pray  you,  and 
search  every  comer  of  it;  and  if  you  find  a  Jesuit  priest  concealed 
within  it,  you  shall  hang  me  at  my  own  gate." 

'^  You  must  be  misinformed,  sir,"  observed  Sir  Henry  who  was  com- 
pletely imposed  upon  by  Abingdon's  unconcerned  demeanour;  *'  they 
cannot  be  here." 

<'  Trust  me,  they  are,"  returned  the  other,  "  and  I  should  like  to  take 
him  at  his  word." 

Giving  directions  to  the  band  to  environ  the  house  and  guard  all  its 
approaches,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping  from  it,  Topcliffe 
took  half-ardozen  men  with  him,  and  instructed  them  how  tn  ad. 
They  first  repaired  to  the  gre&t  ^ing^hamber,  wliete^  m  vjcsooiAvqs:}^ 
with  the  InstmctJoDs  received  from  5ie  Earl  oi  S«Aia\Kay,Tlov^MS 
pofceededto  the  further  end  of  the  room,  aud  directed  "V^ftXQjeaViXstw 
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down  the  wamscot.  With  some  difficulty  the  order  wm  obejed,  and 
the  entrance  to  a  yanlt  diiscoyered,  into  which  Topdiffe  descended. 
But  he  found  nothing  to  repay  his  trouble. 

Beturning  to  the  dimng^chamher,  he  questioned  Mr.  AlnngdoDy  who 
secretly  enjoyed  his  disappointment,  as  to  the  use  of  the  yanlt,  but  the 
latter  professed  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence.  The  searchers  next 
proceeded  to  the  cellar,  and  bor^l  the  floors  with  a  broach  to  a  cond* 
derable  depth,  to  try  whether  ih&re  were  any  vaults  beneath  them, 
but  they  made  no  discovery.  Meanwhile  Topcliffe  hurried  up-stairs, 
and  examined  the  size  of  the  rooms,  to  see  whether  they  coneq[>onded 
with  those  below,  and  wherever  any  difference  was  observable,  he  caused 
the  panels  to  be  pulled  down,  and  holes  broken  in  the  walls.  In  this 
way,  several  secret  passages  were  discovered,  one  of  whidi  led  to  the 
diunber  lately  occupied  by  Garnet. 

Encouraged  l^  this  discovery,  the  searchers  continued  their  dpenk" 
tions  to  a  late  lumr,  when  they  desisted  for  the  night.  On  the  foiloir* 
ing  day  they  resumed  their  task,  and  Sir  Henry  Bromley  took  a 
general  survey  of  the  house  both  externally  and  internally,  noting  the 
appearances  outside,  and  seeing  that  they  correspcmded  with  the  rooms 
within.  The  three  extraordinary  chimney-pieces  in  the  gallery  at- 
tracted Topdiffe's  attention;  but  the  contrivances  within  were  so  wdl 
managed,  that  they  escaped  his  notice.  He  even  got  into  the  chimnejrs, 
and  examined  the  walls  on  either  side,  but  could  detect  nothing.  AnA 
lastiy,  he  ordered  large  &re8  to  be  lighted  within  them,  but  the  experi- 
ment proving  finiitless,  he  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Abingdon  had  attended  him  during  this  jMirt  of  the  search,  and 
though  be  preserved  an  unmoved  exterior,  he  was  full  of  apprehension^ 
and  was  greatiy  relieved  when  it  was  abandoned.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  two  other  hiding-places  were  found  in  the  thickness  of 
the  "^alls,  but  nothing  was  discovert  within  them.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  with  the  concealed  persons,  Topcliffe  sta- 
tioned a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Abingdon's  chamber,  and  another 
at  that  of  Anne  Yaux.  On  the  third  day  the  search  was  continued 
more  rigorously  than  ever.  Wainscots  were  taken  down;  walls  broken 
open;  the  boards  of  the  floor  removed;  and  other  secret  passages^ 
vaults,  and  hiding-places  discovered.  Some  priests'  vestments  and 
articles  used  in  the  Romish  service  were  found  in  one  of  these  places, 
and  shown  to  Mr.  Abingdon.  He  at  first  denied  all  knowled^  of 
them;  but  when  Topcli£fe  brought  forward  the  titie-deeds  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  found  in  the  same  place,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess he  had  put  them  there  himsel£  Still,  though  these  discoveries 
had  been  made,  the  seardiers  were  as  far  from  tiieir  aim  as  ever,  and 
&  Henry  Bromley,  who  b^pan  to  despair  of  success,  would  have  de- 
parted on  the  fifth  day,  if  Topcliffe  had  not  prevented  him. 

"I  am  certain  they  are  here,"  said  the  latter,  ''  and  have  hit  upon 
plan  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  forth." 

The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  suffered  grievously  from  their  confiboe- 

ment,  and  hearing  the  searchers  knocking  against  the  walls,  and  even 

withm  the  chimney,  felt  certain  they  should  be  discovered.    Not  bein^^ 

JiA/f  to  stand  upright,  or  to  stretch  themselves  withm  the  cell,  the 

ait  ting  posture  tiwy  were  compelled  to  ado^  became^  after  a  time^ 

^tolerably  irkBame.     Broths,  mUk,  wine,  and  otYiet  isoXjcv^xia  %s^a^ 

were   conveyed  to  tb&n   by  means   of  a  tceSL  tcom  ^ba  %d^Fsa!afi% 
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doBHiej;  bat  after  the  fifth  day  this  stqppLy  was  stopped,  as  Mrs. 
Ahmg^OD,  and  Anne  Yaiiz  were  compelled  by  Topcliffe  to  remoye  to  a 
diflEbieiii  part  of  the  boose.  They  now  began  to  ezperioice  all  the 
faORors  of  starration,  and  debated  whether  &ey  shoold  die  where  they 
weKf  or  yield  themselyes  up  to  their  enemies.  Wretdied  as  their  ocmdi- 
tini  wasy  howerer,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  their  domestics,  Owen 
and  Qiambars,  idiose  wants  had  not  been  so  carefully  attended  to,  and 
who  were  now  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state.  Nor  were  their 
ftieiids  leas  uneasy.  Aware  that  the  captives,  whom  there  was  no  means 
of  reliering,  for  the  searchers  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  coidd  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  Mrs.  Abingdon  consulted  with  her  husband 
wbether  it  would  not  be  better  to  reyeal  their  hiding-places ;  but  this 
he  would  not  permit 

By  this  time,  erery  secret  chamber,  vault,  and  jMSsage  in  the  place, 
eioept  tiie  actual  retreats  of  the  conspirators,  had  been  disooveied  by 
TapciiiSdf  and  though  nothing  matenal  was  found,  he  felt  assured, 
Ikom  the  uneasiness  displayed  by  Mr.  Abingdon  and  his  wife,  and 
above  aU  by  Anne  Yaux,  that  it  could  not  be  hmg  before  his  perse- 
Tenmce  was  rewarded.  Though  he  narrowly  watdied  the  two  ladies 
fiom  the  first,  he  could  never  detect  them  in  the  act  of  conveying  food 
to  the  captives;  but  feeling  convinced  that  they  did  so,  he  determined 
to  remove  them  to  a  different  part  of  the  house,  and  their  unwilling- 
nesB  to  obey  the  order  confirm^  his  suspicions. 

**  We  are  sure  of  our  prey  now"  he  observed  to  Sir  Henry  Bromley. 
''Th^  must  be  half-starved  by  this  time,  and  will  speedily  surrender 
themselves." 

^  Fray  Heaven  they  do  sol"  returned  the  other.  '* I  am  wearied  to 
death  with  my  long  stay  here.** 

^  Have  a  few  hours'  patience,"  rejoined  Topcliffe,  ''and  you  will  find 
that  your  time  has  not  been  thrown  away.** 

And  he  was  right.  Soon  after  midnight,  a  trooper,  who  was  watch- 
ing in  the  gallery,  beheld  two  spectral-looldng  figures  approach  him, 
and  appalled  by  their  ghastly  appearance,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  This 
brought  Tqpdifife,  who  was  in  the  haU  below,  to  his  aid,  and  instantly 
perceiving  what  was  the  matter,  he  ran  towards  the  suppo^md  phan- 
toms, and  seized  theuL  The  poor  wretches,  who  were  no  other  than 
Owen  and  Chambers,  and  were  well-nigh  famished,  offered  no  resist- 
ance, but  would  neither  confess  where  they  had  been  hidden,  nor  who 
they  were.  As  the  trooper  had  not  seen  them  come  forth,  tiiough  he 
affirmed  with  a  tremendous  oath  that  Hiey  had  issued  from  the  floor, 
the  walb  were  again  sounded,  but  with  no  result  Food  being  placed 
before  the  captives,  they  devoured  it  voraciously;  but  Topcliffe  forbore 
to  question  them  further  that  night,  feeling  confident  that  he  could  ex- 
tract the  truth  from  them  on  the  morrow,  eidier  by  promises  or  threats. 
He  was,  however,  mistaken.  They  continued  as  obstinate  as  before, 
and  when  confronted  with  Mr.  Abingdon,  denied  all  knowledge  of  him; 
neither  would  they  explain  how  they  got  into  the  house. 

Sir  Henry  Bromley,  however,  now  considered  himself  justified  in 
placing  Mr.  Abingdon  and  his  lady  under  arrest,  and  Topcliffe  redou- 
Ued  hu  exertions  to  discover  the  hiding-plaoe  of  the  two  ^<&'&ti^.    ^^ 
examined  every  part  of  the  gallery  most  carefuUiy, — \ocAl  ^icrirDL  ciu^  cS 
tbe  ebimnejr-pieces  (slngalarijr  enough,  it  was  tbfi  'WTOM  c»fe^,\]5VJX^^ 
still  unable  to  discover  their  retreat. 
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Meanwhile,  the  poor  wretches  inside  found  it  impossible  to  endure 
their  condition  longer.  Anything  seemed  preferable  to  the  lingering 
and  agonising  death  they  were  now  enduring,  and  they  resolyed  to 
delay  their  surrender  no  longer.  Had  they  been  able  to  hold  out  a  few 
hours  more,  they  would  have  escaped;  for  Sir  Henry  Bromley  was  so 
fatigued  with  the  search,  and  so  satisfied  that  nothing  further  would 
come  of  it,  that  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  Topclifie's  efforts  to  dis- 
suade him,  to  depart  on  the  morrow.  Of  this  they  were  ignorant,  and 
having  come  to  the  determination  to  surrender,  Garnet  opened  the 
entrance  to  the  chimney,  and  hearing  voices  below,  and  being  too 
feeble  to  get  out  unassisted,  he  called  to  the  speakers  for  aid.  His 
voice  was  so  hollow,  and  had  such  a  sepulchral  sound,  that  those  who 
heard  it  stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment  and  affiight. 

'*  Who  calls?"  cried  one  of  the  troopers,  after  a  pause.    ' 

"  One  of  those  you  seek,"  replied  Garnet.  "  Come  and  help  us  forth,** 

Upon  hearing  this,  and  ascertaining  whence  the  voice  came  from,  one 
of  the  men  went  to  fetoh  Sir  Henry  Bromley  and  Topcliffe,  both  of 
whom  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Is  it  possible  they  can  be  in  the  chimney?"  cried  Topcliffe.  "  Why, 
I  myself  have  examined  it  twice." 

•*  We  are  here,  nevertheless,"  replied  Garnet,  who  heard  the  remark; 
**  and  if  you  would  take  us  alive,  lose  no  time." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Topcliffe.  Casting  a  triumphant  look  at 
Bromley,  he  seized  a  torch  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  getting  into 
the  chimney,  soon  perceived  the  entrance  to  the  recess.  On  beholding 
his  prey,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  the  two  miserable 
captives,  seeing  the  savage  and  exulting  grin  that  lighted  up  his  fea- 
tures, half  repented  the  step  they  had  t^en.  It  was  now,  however, 
too  late,  and  Garnet  begged  him  to  help  them  out. 

"  That  I  will  readily  do,  father,"  replied  Topcliffe.  "  You  have  given 
us  a  world  of  trouble.    But  you  have  made  ample  amends  for  it  now." 

'*  Had  we  been  so  minded,  you  would  never  have  found  us,"  rejoined 
Garnet.    "  This  cell  would  have  been  our  sepulchre." 

"  No  doubt,"  retorted  Topcliffe,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  «  But  a  death 
on  the  scaffold  is  preferable  to  the  horrors  of  starvation."  Finding  it 
impossible  to  remove  Garnet,  whose  limbs  were  so  cramped  that  they 
re^ed  their  office,  he  called  to  the  troopers  below  to  bring  a  ladder, 
which  was  placed  in  the  chimney,  and  then,  with  some  exertion,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  him  down.  This  done,  he  supported  him  towards 
Sir  Henry  Bromley,  who  was  standing  near  a  small  table  in  the  gallery. 

**  I  told  you  your  time  would  not  be  thrown  away.  Sir  Henry,"  he 
observed;  "here  is  Father  Garnet.  It  is  well  you  yielded  yourself  to- 
night, father,"  he  added,  to  Garnet,  with  his  customary  cynical 
chuckle,  "  for  Sir  Henry  had  resolved  to  depart  to-morrow." 

**  Indeed!"  groaned  Garnet.    **  Help  me  to  a  chair." 

While  this  was  passing,  Oldcorne  was  brought  down  by  two  of  the 

troopers,  and  the  unfortunate  priests  were  conveyed  to  an  adjoining 

chamber,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  bed,  their  stiffened  limbs  chafed, 

and  cordials  administered  to  them.    They  were  reduced,  however,  to 

sacA  extremity  of  Treakn^,'that  it  was  not  judged  prudent  to  remove 

^ezn  till  the  ^lird  day,  when  they,  together  with  their  two  servants, 

yff^ea  and  Cbatnbera,  who  were  as  much  enfeebled  as  \3Q«ina^N«a^^«» 

mveyedto  Worceater. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — WHITEHALL. 

Such  was  the  expedition  used  by  Humphrey  Chetham  and  YiTiana, 
that  they  accomplished  the  journey  to  London  in  an  extraordinary 
abort  space  of  time.  Proceeding  direct  to  Whitehall,  Viyiana  placed  a 
letter  in  the  hands  of  a  halberdier,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  giyen 
without  delay  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  After  some  demur,  the  man 
handed  it  to  an  usher,  who  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  earl.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  the  result  of  its  reception  was  known,  when  an 
officer,  accompanied  by  two  sergeants  of  the  guard,  made  his  appear^ 
ance,  and  commanded  Yiviana  and  her  companion  to  follow  him. 

Crossing  a  wide  hall,  which  was  filled  with  the  various  retainers  of 
the  palace,  who  regarded  them  with  a  sort  of  listless  curiosity,  and 
ascending  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  they  traversed  a  long  corridor,  and 
were  at  length  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  seated  at  a  table,  covered  ivith  a  multitude  of  papers,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  writing  a  despatch,  but  immediately  stopped  on 
their  entrance.  He  was  not  alone.  His  companion  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  attired  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  cloak  of  the  same 
material;  but  as  he  sat  with  his  back  towards  the  door,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discern  his  features. 

''Tou  may  leave  us,"  said  Salisbury  to  the  officer,  ''but  remain 
without." 

*'  And  be  ready  to  enter  at  a  moment's  notice,''  added  his  companion, 
without  altering  his  position. 

The  officer  bowed,  and  retired  with  his  followers. 
"  Your  surrender  of  yourself  at  this  time,  Viviana  Radcliffe,"  said 
the  earl, ''  weighs  much  in  your  favour;  and  if  you  are  disposed  freely 
to  declare  all  you  know  of  the  conspiracy,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
king  may  extend  his  mercy  towards  you." 

'*  I  do  not  desire  it,  my  lord,"  she  replied.  *'  In  surrendering  myself, 
I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  satisfy  the  laws  I  have  outraged.  I  do  not 
seek  to  defend  myself,  but  I  desire  to  offer  an  explanation  to  your  lord- 
ship. Circumstances,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  drew  me  into  con- 
nexion with  the  conspirators,  and  I  became  unwillingly  the  depositary 
of  their  dark  design." 

"  You  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  in  not  revealing  it,"  re- 
marked the  earl, 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  she  rejoined;  "but  this,  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  is  the  extent  of  my  criminality.  I  held  the  project  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  used  every  argument  I  was  mistress  of  to  in- 
duce its  contrivers  to  abandon  it." 

"  K  such  were  the  case,"  demanded  the  earl,  "  what  withheld  you 
from  disclosing  it?" 

"  I  will  now  confess  what  torture  could  not  wring  from  me  before," 
she  replied.    "  I  was  restrained  from  the  disclosure  by  a  fatal  passion." 
**  I  suspected  as  much,"  observed  the  earl,  with  a  sneer.  "  For  whom?" 
"  For  .Guy  Fawkes,"  returned  Viviana. 

**  God's  mercy!  Guy  Fawkes  1"  ejaculated  the  earl's  companion,  start- 
ing to  his  feet.    And  turning  as  he  spoke,  and  facing  her,  he  disclosed 
heavy,  but  not  unintellectual  features,  now  charged  w\t\i  ttxi  exjgt^v^'^^Ti. 
of  the  utmost  astonisbment    **I>id  you  say  Quy  "EawVL*^  XE£\&\2t«^T^ 
'*It  js  the  Jang, "  whispered:  Humphrey  Chetham . 
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''  Since  I  know  in  whose  presence  I  stand,  sire,''  replied  Yiyiana, ''  I 
will  answer  the  interrogation.  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  cause  of  my  con- 
cealing my  acquaintance  with  the  plot.  And  more,  I  will  confess  to 
your  majesty,  that  much  as  I  ahhor  the  design,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
conspirator,  I  should  nerer  have  loyed  him.  His  sombre  and  enthusi- 
astic character  first  gave  him  an  interest  in  my  eyes,  which,  heightened 
by  seyeral  important  services  whid^  he  rendered  me,  soon  ripened  into 
love.  Linked  to  his  fortunes,  shrouded  by  the  same  gloomy  cloud  that 
enveloped  him,  and  bound  by  a  chain  from  which  I  could  not  extricate 
.  myself  I  gave  him  my  hand.  But  the  moment  of  our  union  was  the 
moment  of  our  separation.  We  have  not  met  since,  and  shall  meet  no 
more,  unless  to  part  for  ever." 

'*  A  strange  history!"  exclaimed  James,  in  a  tone  that  showed  he  was 
not  unmoyed  by  the  relation. 

'*  I  beseech  3rour  m^esty  to  grant  me  one  boon,**  cried  Yiviaoa, 
fiilling  at  his  feet.  '*  It  is  to  be  allowed  a  single  interview  with  my 
hashed — ^not  for  the  sad  gratification  of  beholding  him  again — 
not  for  the  indulgence  of  my  private  sorrows — but  £at  I  may  en- 
deavour to  awaken  a  feeling  of  repentance  in  his  breast,  and  be  the 
means  of  savmg  his  soul  alive." 

**  My  inclinations  prompt  me  to  grant  the  request,  Salisbury,"  said 
the  king,  irresolutely.    '*  There  can  be  no  risk  in  doing  it — eh?" 

''  Not  under  certain  restrictions,  my  liege,"  replied  the  earL 

'*  Ton  shall  have  your  wish,  then,  mistress,"  said  James,  '*  and  I  trust 
your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success.  Tour  husband  is  a  hardy 
traitor — a  second  Jacques  Clement — and  we  never  think  of  him  with- 
out the  floor  shaking  beneath  our  feet,  and  a  horrible  smell  of  gun- 
powder assailing  our  nostrils.  Bless^  be  God  for  our  preservation! 
But  whom  have  we  here?"  he  added,  turning  to  Humphrey  Chetham. 
"  Another  conspirator  come  to  surrender  himself?" 

"No,  my  liege,"  reified  Chetham;  "lam  a  loyal  subject  of  your 
majesty,  and  a  stanch  Protestant." 

"If  we  may  take  your  word  for  it,  doubtless,"  replied  the  king, 
with  an  incredulous  look.  "  But  how  came  you  in  this  lady's  company?" 

"  I  will  hide  nothing  firom  your  majesty,"  replied  CheUiam.  "  Long 
before  Viviana's  unhappy  acquaintance  with  Fawkes — ^for  such  I  must 
ever  consider  it — ^my  affections  had  been  fixed  upon  her,  and  I  fondly 
trusted  she  would  not  prove  indifferent  to  my  suit.  Even  now,  sire, 
when  all  hope  is  dead  within  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  my 
passion,  but  love  her  as  devotedly  as  ever.  When,  therefore,  she  desired 
my  escort  to  London  to  surrender  herself,  I  could  not  refuse  the  request." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  my  liege,"  added  Yiviana.  "  I  owe  Hmnphrey  Chet- 
ham (for  so  this  gentleman  is  named)  an  endless  debt  of  gratitude; 
and  not  the  least  of  my  present  distresses  is  the  thought  of  the  afflic- 
tion I  have  occasioned  him." 

"  Dismiss  it  firom  your  mind,  then,  Viviana,"  rejoined  Chetham.   "  It 

will  not  mitigate  my  sorrows  to  fed  that  I  have  added  to  yours." 

^  "  Tour  manners  and  looks  seem  to  give  a  warranty  for  loyalty,  young 

sir,"  said  the  king.    "But  I  must  have  some  assurance  of  the  truth  of 

j'oar  statement  b^ore  you  are  set  at  large." 

r  h  '^  ^'^  xonr  willing  prisoner,  my  liege,"  returned  Chetham.    "  But 

\rm^"^  ^^^^^^  ^e  Eaxl  of  Salisbury,  which  may  ^oxigV,  ^BeeMK5f^ 
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And  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  a  letter  in  tibe  earFs  hands,  who  broke 
open  the  seal,  and  hastily  glanced  at  its  contents. 

**  It  is  from  Doctor  Dee,"  he  said,  **  from  whom,  as  your  migesty  is 
aware,  we  have  receiyed  nrach  important  information  relative  to  this 
atrocioas  design.    He  answers  for  this  young  man's  loyidty." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'*  rejoined  the  king.  *<  It  would  have  been 
mortifying  to  be  deceived  by  so  honest  a  physiognomy." 

^  Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  attach  your  signature  to  this  war- 
rant fer  Yiviana  RadcIifiTe's  committal  to  the  Tower,"  said  Salisbury, 
piadng  a  paper  before  him. 

James  complied,  and  the  earl  summoned  the  guard. 

^  Harre  I  your  majesty's  permissicm  to  attend  this  unfortunate  lady 
to  the  fortress?"  cried  Chetham,  prostrating  himself  before  the  Yang, 

James  hesitated,  but  glancing  at  the  earl,  and  reading  no  olgection 
In  his  looks,  he  assented.  Whispering  some  private  instructions  to  the 
cffioer  respecting  Chetham,  SaUsbury  delivered  the  warrant  to  him. 
Tiviana  and  her  companion  were  then  removed  to  a  small  chamber 
adQoining  the  guard-room,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  an  hour,  at 
Hie  ezpirati(«  cf  which  time  the  ofSoer  again  appeared,  and  conducted 
tbem  to  the  palace-stairs,  where  a  large  whenry  awaited  them,  in 
which  they  embarked.  James  did  not  remain  long  with  his  councillor, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  retired,  Salisbury  summon^  a  confidential  at- 
tendant, and  told  him  to  acquaint  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  was  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  that  he  was  now  able  to  receive  him.  The 
attendant  departed,  and  presently  returned  with  the  noUeman  in 
question.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  and  Salisbury  had  satisfied 
himself  they  could  not  be  overheard,  he  observed  to  the  otiber, 

**  Since  l^ham's  committal  to  the  Tower  yesterday,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  lieutenant,  stating  that  he  breatiiies  nothing  but 
revenge  against  yourself  and  me,  and  threatens  to  betray  us,  if  he  is 
not  released.  It  will  not  do  to  let  him  be  examined  by  the  council;  for 
thoogh  we  can  throw  utter  discredit  on  his  statement,  it  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  my  future  designs." 

**  True,  my  lord,"  repli^  Mounteagle.  *^  But  how  do  you  propose  to 
silence  hhn?" 

**  By  pcMson,"  returned  Salisbury.  <<  There  is  a  trusty  fellow  in  the 
Tower,  a  gaoler  named  Ipgreve,  who  will  administer  it  to  him.  Here 
ia  tiie  powder,"  he  added,  unlocking  the  coffer,  and  taking  out  a  small 
packet;  "  it  was  given  me  by  its  compounder,  Doctor  Dee.  It  is  the 
aame,  I  am  assured,  as  the  celebrated  Italian  poison  prepared  by  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth ;  is  without  scent  or  taste;  and  destroys  its  victim 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  effects." 

*^  I  must  take  heed  how  I  offend  your  lordship,"  observed  Mounteagle. 

^  Nay,"  rejoined  Salisbury,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *'  it  is  for  trai- 
tors like  Tresham,  not  true  men  like  you,  to  fear  me." 

^  I  understand  the  distinction,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other. 

**  I  must  intrust  the  entire  management  of  Uus  affair  to  yon,"  pur- 
sued Salisbury. 

*^  To  me!"  exclaimed  Mounteagle.  *'  Tresham  is  my  brother-in-law. 
I  can  take  no  part  in  his  murder." 

*  If  he  lives,  yon  are  ruined^**  rejoined  Saliabuxy,  ocAiQX^.    **'X«<Ql 
mast  sacrifice  Mm  or  fomvelf.    But  I  see  you  axe  TeaaonsOtSiib.   *Il«^ 
this  powder,  and  proceed  to  the  Tpwer.     See  lpgtw«i  «k««s  «» 
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instruct  him  to  drug  Tresham's  "wine  with  it  A  hundred  marks  shall 
be  his  reward  when  the  deed  is  done." 

'*  My  soul  revolts  from  the  deed,"  said  Mounteagle,  as  he  took  the 
packet.    "  Is  there  no  other  way  of  silencing  him?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Salisbury,  sternly.  "  His  blood  be  upon 
his  own  head."    With  tills  Mounteagle  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTBR  X. — THE  PABTINO  OF  YIVIANA  Aim  HT7HFHBET  CHETHAM. 

HuMPHBEY  Chetham  was  80  opprcssed  by  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Viviana,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  single  word  during  their  transit  to  the 
Tower.  Passing  beneath  the  gloomy  archway  of  Traitor's  Gate,  they 
mounted  the  fatal  steps,  and  were  conducted  to  the  guard-room  near 
the  By-ward  Tower.  The  officer  then  despatched  one  of  the  warders 
to  inform  the  lieutenant  of  Yiviana's  arrival;  and  telling  Humphrey 
Chetham  he  would  allow  him  a  few  minutes  to  take  leave  of  her,  con- 
siderately withdrew,  and  left  them  alone  together. 

'*  Oh,  Viviana!"  exclaimed  Chetham,  unable  to  repress  his  grie^ 
"  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you  here.  If  you  repent  the  step  you  have 
taken,  and  desire  freedom,  say  so,  and  I  will  use  every  effort  to  liberate 
you.    I  have  been  successful  once,  and  may  be  so  again." 

''  I  thank  you  for  your  devotion,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
gratitude;  "  but  you  have  rendered  me  the  last  service  I  shall  ever  re- 
quire of  you.  I  deeply  deplore  the  misery  I  have  occasioned  you,  and 
regret  my  inability  to  requite  your  attachment  as  it  deserves  to  be 
requited.  My  last  prayers  shall  be  for  your  happiness ;  and  I  trust  you 
wiU  meet  with  some  being  worthy  of  you,  and  who  wiU  make  amends 
for  my  insensibility." 

"  Be  not  deceived,  Viviana,"  replied  Chetham,  in  a  broken  voice; 
"  I  shall  never  love  again.  Your  image  is  too  deeply  imprinted  upon 
my  heart  ever  to  be  effaced." 

"  Time  may  work  a  change,"  she  rejoined;  **  though  I  ought  not  to 
say  so,  for  I  feel  it  would  work  none  in  me.  Suffer  me  to  give  you  one 
piece  of  counsel.  Devote  yourself  resolutely  to  the  business  of  life,  and 
you  will  speedily  regain  your  peace  of  mind."  * 

"  I  will  follow  your  instructions  implicitly,"  replied  Chetham,  "  but 
have  little  hope  of  the  result  you  promise  me." 

"  Let  the  effort  be  made,"  she  rejoined.  "  And  now  promise  me  to 
quit  London  to-morrow.  Return  to  your  native  town ;  employ  your- 
self in  your  former  occupations;  and  strive  not  to  think  of  the  {last, 
except  as  a  troubled  dream  from  which  you  have  fortunately  awakened. 
Do  not  let  us  prolong  our  parting,  or  your  resolution  may  waver. 
Farewell!"  So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  and  he 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips. 

*^  Farewell,  Viviana!"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish. 
"  May  Heaven  support  you  in  your  trials!" 

"  One  of  them  I  am  now  enduring,"  she  replied,  in  a  broken  voice. 
**  Farewell  for  ever,  and  may  all  good  angels  bless  you!" 

At  this  moment  the  officer  appeared,  and,  announcing  the  approach 
o/'  the  lieutenant,  told  Chetham  that  his  time  had  expired.    Without 
hazarding  another  look  at  Viviana,  the  young  merchant  tore  himself 
anrajr,  and  followed  the  officer  out  of  the  Towet. 
Obedient  to  Fifzana'tf  last  request,  he  quitted  "Laii^ti  o^MJaa  i<^^^< 
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iDg  day,  and,  acting  upon  her  advice,  devoted  himself,  on  his  return  to 
Manchester,  sedulously  to  his  mercantile  pursuits.  His  perseverance 
and  integrity  were  crowned  with  entire  success,  and  he  hecame,  in  due 
season,  l£e  wealthiest  merchant  of  the  town.  But  the  blighting  of  his 
early  affections  tinged  his  whole  life,  and  gave  a  melancholy  to  his 
thoughts  and  an  austerity  to  his  manner  origioally  foreign  to  them. 
True  to  his  promise,  he  died  immarried.  His  long  and  worthy  career 
was  marked  by  actions  of  the  greatest  benevolence.  In  proportion  as 
his  means  increased,  his  charities  were  extended,  and  he  truly  became 
**  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and  the  destitute."  To  him  the  town  of 
Manchester  is  indebted  for  the  noble  library  and  hospital  bearing  his 
name;  and  for  these  admirable  institutions,  by  which  they  so  largely 
benefit^  his  memory  must  ever  be  held  in  veneration  by  its  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XI. — THE  SUBTEBRANBAN  DUNOBOHr. 

Begabdiko  Viviana  with  a  smile  of  savage  satisfaction,  Sir  William 
Waad  commanded  Jasper  Ipgreve,  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey 
her  to  one  of  the  subterranean  dungeons  below  the  Devereux  Tower. 

^  ^e  cannot  escape  thence  without  your  conn^ence,"  he  said;  "and 
yoa  shall  answer  to  me  for  her  safe  custody  with  your  life." 

'*  If  she  escapes  again,  your  worship  shall  hang  me  in  her  stead,** 
r^oined  Ipgreve. 

*'  My  instructions  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  state  that  it  is  the 
king's  pleasure  that  she  be  allowed  a  short  interview  with  Guy 
Fawkes,"  said  the  lieutenant,  in  a  low  tone.  ^'  Let  her  be  taken  to  hiB 
odl  to-morrow." 

The  gaoler  bowed,  and  motioning  the  guard  to  follow  him  with 
Viviana,  he  led  the  way  along  the  inner  ward  till  he  arrived  at  a  small, 
strong  door,  in  the  wall,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower, 
which  he  unlocked,  and  descended  into  a  low  cavernous-looking  vault. 
Striking  a  light,  and  setting  fire  to  a  torch,  he  then  led  the  way  idong 
a  narrow  gloomy  passage,  which  brought  them  to  a  circular  chamber, 
from  which  other  passages  diverged,  and,  selecting  one  of  them,  threaded 
it  till  he'  came  to  the  door  of  a  cell. 

''  Here  is  your  dungeon,"  he  said  to  Viviana,  as  he  drew  back  the 
heavy  bolts,  and  disclosed  a  small  chamber,  about  four  feet  wide  and 
six  long,  in  which  there  was  a  pallet.  *'M/damewill  attend  you  soon." 

With  this,  he  lighted  a  lamp,  and  departing  with  the  guard,  barred 
the  door  outside.  Viviana  shuddered  as  she  surveyed  the  narrow 
dungeon  in  which  she  was  placed.  Roof,  walls,  and  floor  were  of  stone ; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  dismal  and  tomb-like,  that  she  fdt 
as  if  she  were  buried  dive.  Some  hours  elapsed  before  Dame  Ipgreve 
made  her  appearance.  She  was  accompanied  by  Ruth,  who  burst  into 
tears  on  beholding  Viviana  The  gaoler's  wife  had  brought  a  few 
blankets  and  other  necessaries  with  her,  together  with  a  loaf  of  br^td 
and  a  jug  of  water.  While  disposing  the  blankets  on  the  couch,  she 
never  ceased  upbraiding  Viviana  for  her  former  flight.  Poor  Ruth, 
who  was  compelled  to  assist  her  mother,  endeavoured  by  her  gestures 
and  looks  to  convey  to  the  unfortunate  captive  that  she  wse  aa  mnsh. 
devoted  to  her  as  ever.  Their  task  completed,  tYie  o\d.'voTQ»xim>i)cAT««r, 
and  ber  daughter,  casting  a  deeply  commiserating  \oo\l  «X,NWvmb3Bu 
Mlowed  ber,  and  the  door  was  barred  without.    D^tcns&Q!^  'W^  ^ 
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yield  to  despondency,  YiTiana  kneft  down,  and  addressed  hennlf  to 
Hearen;  and,  comforted  by  her  prayers,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber.  She  was  awakened  by  hearing  tiie  bolts 
of  her  cell  withdrawn,  and  the  next  moment  Ruth  stood  before  her. 

''  I  fear  yon  have  exposed  yours^  to  great  risk  in  thus  Tisiting  me," 
saidViyiana,  tenderly  embracing  her. 

^  I  would  expose  myself  to  any  risk  for  you,  sweet  lady,**  replied 
Buth.  '*  But,  oh  I  why  do  I  see  you  here  again?  Hie  chief  support 
of  Guy  Fawkes  during  his  sufferings  has  been  the  thought  that  yoa 
were  at  liberty.'* 

'*  I  surrendered  myself  in  the  hope  of  behdding  him  agaSn,**  rej<nned 
Yiyiana. 

^  Yon  haye  given  a  fond,  but  tataX  proof  of  your  affectioa,"  returned 
Ruth.  "  The  knowledge  that  you  are  a  captive  will  afflict  him  more 
than  all  the  torments  he  has  endured." 

<^What  torments  has  he  endured,  Ruth?"  inquired  Yiviana,  with  a 
look  of  anguish. 

^  Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  them,"  replied  the  gaoler's  daughter. 
^'  They  are  too  dreadful  to  relate.  When  you  behold  Ms  shattered  frame 
and  altered  looks,  yoii  will  comprehend  what  he  has  undergone." 

"  Alasl"  exclaimed  Yiviana,  bursting  into  tears,  ''I  almost  lear  to 
behold  him." 

<*  You  must  prepare  for  a  fearful  shock,"  returned  Ruth.  -^  And  now, 
madam,  I  must  take  my  leave.  I  will  endeavour  to  see  you  again  to- 
m<HTow,  but  dare  not  promise  to  do  sa  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
visit  you  now,  but  that  my  father  is  engaged  with  Lord  Mounteagle." 

"  With  Loid  Mounteagle!"  cried  Viviana.    "  Upon  what  business?" 

^  Upon  a  foul  business,"  rejoined  Ruth.  <*  No  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Tresham,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Lord 
Mounteagle  came  to  the  Well  Tower  this  evening,  and  I  accidentally 
overheard  him  propose  to  my  father  to  administer  poison  to  the  person 
I  have  named." 

"  I  do  not  pity  their  victim,"  returned  Yiviana.  <'  He  is  a  doable- 
dyed  traitor,  and  will  meet  with  the  fate  he  deserve^" 

''  FareweU,  madam,"  said  Ruth.  "  If  I  do  not  iee  you  again,  you 
will  know  that  you  have  one  friend  in  this  fortress  who  deeply  sym- 
pathises with  your  afflictions."  So  saying,  she  withdrew,  and  Yiviana 
heard  the  bolts  slipped  goitly  into  their  sockets. 

Yainly,  after  Ruth's  visit,  did  she  try  to  compose  herself,     ^eep 

fled   her  eyes,  and  she  was  haunted  all  night  by  the  image  of 

Fawkes,  haggard  and  shattered  by  torture,  as  he  had  been  desoibed 

by  the  gaoler's  daughter.    Day  and  night  were  the  same  to  her,  and 

she  could  only  compute  the  progress  of  time  by  her  own  feelings, 

judging  by  which,  she  supposed  it  to  be  late  in  the  day  when  she 

was  again  visited.    The  bolts  of  her  cell  being  withdrawn,  two  men, 

clad  in  long  black  gowns,  and  having  hoods  drawn  over  their  fiioes, 

entered  it.    They  were  followed  by  Ipgreve;  and  Yiviana,  concluding 

she  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  torture,  aideavoured  to  string  hersdf  to 

its  endurance.    Though  he  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  Inreast, 

Jasper  Ipgreve  did  not  care  to  undeceive  h^,  but  motioning  the 

hooded  ofBcUUa  to  follow  him  with  her,  quitted,  the  cell.    Seizing  each 

a  luiad,  the  attendanta  led  her  after  faim  along  a  nxmA^ec  ^i  \xAxi!»kib 

waa%P4^  aota  he  stopped  befbie  the  door  of  acea,^\n£ii\iftwecBftft^ 
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*^  Be  biief  in  what  you  haye  to  say,"  he  cried,  thrusting  her  forward. 
''I  shall  not  allow  you  much  time." 

yiviana  uo  sooner  set  foot  in  the  cell  than  she  felt  in  whose  presence 
she  stood.  On  a  stool  at  the  further  end  of  the  narrow  chamber,  with 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  around  his  limbs, 
Mt  f^wkes.  A  small  iron  lamp,  suspended  by  a  rusty  chain  fix)m 
the  oefling^  serred  to  illumine  his  ghastly  features.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  on  her  entrance,  and,  recognising  her,  uttered  a  cry  of 
anguish.  Bidsing  himself  by  a  great  effort,  he  opened  his  arms,  and  she 
ruSbed  into  them.  For  some  moments  both  continued  silent.  Grief 
took  away  their  utterance;  but,  at  length,  Guy  Fawkes  spoke. 

**  My  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  sufficiently  full,"  he  said.  '*  Hiis 
akme  was  wanting  to  make  it  overflow." 

<*Ifear  youwi^  Uame  me,"  she  replied,  ''when  you  leam  that  I 
haye  yoluntarily  surrendered  myself." 
Guy  Fawkes  uttered  a  deep  groan. 
''  I  am  the  cause  of  your  doing  so,"  he  said. 

**  You  are  so,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  will  forgive  me  when  you  know 
my  motive.  I  came  here  to  urge  you  to  rejientance.  Oh!  if  you  hope 
HuA  we  shall  meet  again  heresifter — ^if  you  hope  that  we  shall  inherit 
joya  which  will  requite  us  for  all  our  troubles,  you  will  employ  the  brief 
time  left  you  on  earth  in  imploring  forgiveness  for  your  evil  intentions.** 
M  Having^  had  no  evil  intentions,"  replied  Fawkes,  coldly,  **  I  have  no 
pardon  to  ask." 

^  The  Tempter  who  led  you  into  the  commission  of  sin  under  the 
semblance  of  righteousness,  puts  these  thoughts  into  your  heart,"  re- 
plied 'Viviana.  ''  You  have  escaped  the  commission  of  an  offence  which 
must  have  deprived  you  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 
Bat  if  you  remain  impenitent,  I  shall  tremble  for  your  salvation." 

**  My  account  will  soon  be  settled  with  my  Maker,"  rejoined  Fawkes; 
**  and  He  will  pimish  or  reward  me  according  to  my  deserts.  I  have 
ac^ed  according  to  my  conscience,  and  can  never  repent  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  righteous  design." 

''But  do  you  not  now  see  that  yon  were  mistaken?"  returned 
Yiviana;  "do  you  not  perceive  that  the  sword  which  you  raised 
against  others  has  been  turned  against  yourself,  and  that  the  Great 
f^nrer  whom  you  serve  and  worship  has  declared  Himself  against  you  ?** 
"You  seek  in  vain  to  move  me,"  replied  Fawkes.  "I  am  as  in- 
sensible to  your  arguments  as  to  the  tortures  of  my  enemies." 
"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  soul!"  she  rejoined. 
"  Look  at  me,  Yiviana,"  cried  Fawkes,  "  and  behold  the  wreck  I  am. 
What  has  supported  me  amid  my  tortures — in  this  dungeon — in  the 
presence  of  my  relentless  foes? — ^what,  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
aeted  rightly?  And  what  will  support  me  on  the  scaffi>ld  except  the 
aune  conviction?  K  you  love  me,  do  not  seek  to  shake  my  faith. 
But  it  is  idle  to  talk  thus.  You  cannot  do  so.  Best  satisfied  we  shall 
i&eei  again.  Everything  assures  me  of  it.  Wretched  as  I  appear  in 
this  solitary  cdl,  I  am  not  wholly  miserable,  because  I  am  buoyed  up 
hy  the  certainty  that  my  actions  are  approved  by  Heaven." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  delusion,  since  it  ia  ^ftoAskS^x^^  ^ 
hi^ypiness  to  j^aa,"  replied  Yiviana.    "  But  if  my  oaxni^i^  \««sNSs^ 
•  pnjen  can  conduce  to  jowt  salvation,  tbey  ahaH  nat  \»  ^aas^xv^r 
Aa  Mbe  spoke  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened.  \)y  ^wfict'^'W^ 
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who  stepped  towards  her,  and  seized  her  roughly  by  the  hand.  *^  Tour 
time  has  expired,  mistress,"  he  said;  ''  you  must  come  with  me.** 

'*  A  minute  longer,"  implored  Fawkes. 

"  Not  a  second,"  replied  Ipgreve. 

"Shall  wo  not  meet  again?"  cried  Viviana,  distractedly. 

"  Ay,  the  day  before  your  execution,"  rejoined  Ipgreve.  "  I  have 
good  news  for  you,"  he  added,  pausing  for  a  moment,  and  addressing 
Fawkes.  "  Mr.  Tresham,  who  I  told  you  has  been  brought  to  the 
Tower,  has  been  taken  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill." 

"  K  the  traitor  perishes  before  me,  I  shall  die  content,"  observed 
Fawkes. 

"  Then  rest  assured  of  it,"  said  Yiviana.  "  The  task  of  vengeance 
is  already  fulfilled." 

She  was  then  forced  away  by  Ipgreve,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the 
hooded  officials  outside,  who  hurried  her  back  to  her  dungeon.    ^ 


CHAPTER  Xn. — THE  TBAITOR  BETRAYED. 

Lord  Mounteaolb  arrived  at  the  Tower  shortly  after  Yiviana,  and 
repairing  at  once  to  the  lieutenant's  lodgings,  had  a  brief  conference 
with  him,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a  secret  order  to  deliver  to 
Jasper  Ipgreve,  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  touching  the  conspirators. 
Sir  William  Waad  would  have  summoned  the  gaoler;  but  Mounteagle 
preferred  visiting  him  at  the  Well  Tower,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
thither.  He  found  Ipgreve  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  tellmg  him 
he  desired  a  moment's  private  speech  with  him,  the  gaoler  dismissed 
them.  Suspecting  that  the  new  comer's  errand  relat^  in  some  way 
to  Yiviana,  Ruth  contrived  to  place  herself  in  such  a  situation  that 
she  could  overhear  what  passed.  A  moment's  scrutiny  of  Jasper's 
villanous  countenance  satisfied  Mounteagle  that  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury was  not  mistaken  in  his  man;  and,  as  soon  as  he  supposed 
they  were  alone,  he  unhesitatingly  opened  his  plan  to  him.  As  he  ex- 
pected, Jasper  exhibited  no  reluctance  to  undertake  it;  and,  after  some 
further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  put  it  in  execution  without  delay. 

"The  sooner  Mr.  Tresham  is  silenced  the  better,"  said  Jasper;  "for 
•he  threatens  to  make  disclosures  to  the  council  that  will  bring  some 
noble  persons,"  with  a  significant  look  at  Mounteagle,  "  into  trouble." 

"  Wliere  is  he  confined?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  In  the  Beauchamp  Tower,"  replied  Ipgreve. 

"  I  will  visit  him  at  once,"  said  Mounteagle;  " and  when  I  have  con- 
ferred with  him,  will  call  for  wine.  Bring  two  goblets,  and  in  that 
which  you  give  to  Tresham  place  this  powder." 

Ipgreve  nodded  assent,  and  with  a  grim  smile  took  the  packet. 

Shortly  after  this  they  quitted  the  Well  Tower  together,  and  passing 

under  the  archway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  crossed  the  Green,  and 

entered  the  fortification  in  whicii  the  traitor  was  confined.    Tresham 

was  treated  with  far  greater  consideration  than  the  other  conspirators, 

heiBg  allowed  the  use  of  the  large  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 

Seaucbamp  Tower,  which  was  seldom  allotted  to  any  persons  except 

tAose  of  the  highest  distinction.    When  they  enteied,  \ie  was  pacing 

^n^ilf^  ^^^^^  ^^  chamber  in  great  agitation,  \)\A  \iei  \xsflBfc^^V^^ 

J^Ped  oa  seeing  Mounte^le,  and  ruslied  towaida  Yum. 
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'^  You  bring  me  my  liberation?"  he  said. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  effect  it  at  present,"  returned  the  other.  "  But 
make  yourself  perfectly  easy.  Your  confinement  will  not  be  of  long 
juration." 

"  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  cried  Tresham,  fiiriously.  "  If  I  am 
examined  by  the  council,  look  to  yourselves.  As  I  hope  for  salyation, 
tiie  truth  shall  out."  '^ 

^Leaye  us,"  said  Mounteagle,  with  a  significant  look  at  the  gaoler, 
who  quitted  the  chamber. 

''Hark'e,  Mounteagle,"  said  Tresham,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone; 
**  I  haye  been  your  tool  thus  far.  But  if  you  propose  to  lead  me  blind- 
fold to  the  scaffold,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  You  think  that  you 
haye  me  safe  within  these  waUs;  that  my  yoicc  cannot  be  heard;  and 
that  I  cannot  betray  you.  But  you  are  deceiyed — ^fearfully  deceived, 
as  you  will  find.  I  have  your  letters — ^the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  letters, 
proving  that  you  were  both  aware  of  the  plot — and  that  you  employed 
me  to  watch  its  progress,  and  report  it  to  you.  I  have  also  letters 
from  Doctor  Dee,  the  warden  of  Manchester,  detailing  his  acquaintance 
with  the  conspiracy,  and  containing  descriptions  of  the  persons  of 
Vawk^  and  Catesby,  which  I  showed  to  the  Eaxl  of  Salisbury.  These 
letters  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  council, 
if  I  am  not  released." 

^  Deliver  them  to  me,  and  I  swear  to  you,  you  shall  be  set  free," 
said  Mounteagle. 

"  I  wiU  not  trust  you,"  rejoined  Tresham.  "  Liberate  me,  and  they 
are  yours.  But  I  will  not  rob  myself  of  vengeance.  I  will  confound 
you  and  the  false  Earl  of  Salisbury." 

^  You  wrong  us  both  by  your  unjust  suspicions,"  said  Mounteagle. 
"Wrong  you  I"  echoed  Tresham,  contemptuously.  "Where  is  my 
promised  reward?  >  Why  am  I  in  this  dungeon?  Why  am  I  treated 
lUce  a  traitor?  If  you  meant  me  fairly,  I  should  not  be  here,  but  like 
yourself  at  liberty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  king's  favour.  But 
you  have  duped  me,  villain,  and.  shall  rue  it.  If  I  am  led  to  the 
scaffold,  it  shall  be  in  your  company." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  rejoined  Mounteagle,  calmly.  "  Appearances, 
I  own,  are  against  us.  But  circumstances  render  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary tiiat  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  should  appear  to  act  against  you.  You 
have  been  charged  by  Guy  Fawkes,  when  under  the  torture,  of  being 
a  confederate  in  the  design,  and  your  arrest  could  not  be  avoided.  I 
am  come  hither  to  give  you  a  solemn  assurance  that  no  harm  shall 
befal  you,  but  that  you  shall  be  delivered  from  your  thraldom  in  a  few 
days — ^perhaps  in  a  few  hours." 

"You  have  no  further  design  against  me?"  said  Tresham,  sus- 
piciously. 

"  What  motive  could  I  have  in  coming  hither,  except  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest?"  rejoined  Mounteagle. 

"  And  I  shall  receive  my  rewa^?"  demanded  Tresham. 
"  You  will  receive  your  reward,"  returned  Moxmteagle,  with  signi- 
ficant emphasis.    "  I  swear  it.    So  make  yourself  easy." 

"  If  I  thought  I  might  trust  you,  I  should  not  heed  my  \m^T\^ucsDXEi<^'cX^ 
irksome  thou^rh  it  h^*' rejoined  IVesham. 

^It  cannot  be  avoided,  for  the  reasons  I  have  ixxat.  s\».\.e!^r  Tfe^^ 
Mounteagle.     ''But  come,  no  more  despoadency.     AV\  ^wt;)^\»  ^ 
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with  you  speedily.  Let  us  drown  care  in  a  bumper.  What  hoi  gaoler," 
he  added,  opening  the  door,  **  a  cup  of  wine!" 

In  a  few  minutes  Ipgreve  made  Ms  appearance^  bearing  two  goblett 
filled  with  wine  on  a  salyer,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  Mountea^^ 
and  the  other  to  Tresham. 

'*  Here  is  to  your  speedy  deliyerance  from  captiyityT  said  Mount- 
eagle,  draining  the  goblet.  "  Tou  will  not  refuse  that  pledge,  Tresham?* 

*'  Of  a  surety  not,"  replied  the  other.    "  To  my  speedy  deliyeranoe!'' 

And  he  emptied  the  cup,  while  Mounteagle  and  the  gaoler  exchanged 
significant  glances. 

'*And  now,  having  fully  disdiarged  my  errand,  I  must  bid  you 
fjAiewell,"  said  Mounteagle. 

'' Tou  will  not  forget  your  promise?"  obserred  Tresham. 

**  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  other.  *^  A  week  hence,  and  you  will 
make  no  complaint  against  me.  Are  you  sure  you  ^  not  give  me 
the  wrong  goblet?"  he  added  to  Ipgrere,  as  they  descended  the  spiral 
staircase. 

'*  Quite  sure,  my  lord,"  returned  tiie  gaoler,  with  a  grim  smile. 

Mounteagle  immediately  quitted  the  Tower,  and  hastening  to  White* 
hall,  sought  out  the  Eari  of  Salislrary,  to  whom  he  related  what  he  had 
done,  ^e  earl  complimented  him  on  his  skilful  management  of  the 
matter;  and  congratidating  each  other  upon  having  got  rid  of  a  dan- 
gerous, and  now  useless  instrument,  they  separated. 

On  the  following  day,  Tresham  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and 
making  known  his  symptoms  to  Ipgreve,  the  chirurgeon  who  attended 
the  prison  was  sent  for,  and  on  seeing  him  pronounced  him  dangeroudy 
ill,  though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  border. 
Every  hour  the  sick  man  grew  worse,  and  he  was  torn  with  racking 
pains.  Ck>nnecting  his  sudden  seizure  with  the  visit  of  Lord  Mount- 
eagle, an  idea  of  the  truth  flashed  upcm  him,  and  he  mentioned  his 
suspicions  to  the  chirurgeon,  charging  Jasper  Ii^^ve  with  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  deed.  The  gaoler  stouUy  denied  the  accusation,  aiid 
charged  the  prisoner,  in  his  turn,  with  making  a  malicious  statesnent 
to  bring  him  into  discredit. 

'^  I  will  soon  test  the  truth  of  his  assertion,"  observed  the  chirurgeon, 
taking  a  small  fiat  piece  of  the  purest  gold  from  his  doublet.  *'  Place 
this  in  your  mouth."  Tresham  obeyed,  and  Ipgreve  watched  the  ex- 
periment with  gloomy  curiosity.  ^'Tou  are  a  dead  man,"  said  the 
chirurgeon  to  "firesluun,  as  he  drew  forth  the  piece  of  gold,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  slightly  tarnished.  ^'  Poison  has  been  administered 
to  you." 

"Is  there  no  remedy — no  counter-poison?"  demanded  Tresham^ 
eagerly.    The  chirurgeon  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  let  the  lieutenant  be  summoned,"  said  Tresham;  **  I  have  an 
important  confession  to  make  to  him.  I  charge  this  man,"  pointing 
to  the  gaoler,  "  with  giving  poisoned  wme  to  me.  Do  you  hear  what  I 
say  to  you?" 

<*I  do,"  replied  the  chirurgeon. 

"  But  he  wiU  never  reveal  it,"  said  Ipgreve,  with  great  unconcern. 

"I have  A  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  what  I  have  done." 

^*  What!"  cried  TreBhasxu  *^  can  murder  be  comndtted  here  with  im- 
vanity?" 

^Toa  Jiare  to  tiumkyoar  own  indiacretioate  ir\fflX^\»A^»fl8rfiRs^ 
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rqoined  Ipgrere.    *'  Had  70a  kept  a  dose  tongae  in  your  head,  70a 
would  hare  been  safe." 

**  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  me?"  cried  the  miserable  man,  with 
an  imploring  look  at  the  chimrgeon. 

''Nothing  whateyer,"  replied  the  person  appealed  to.  ''I  wonld 
advise  70a  to  recommend  your  soul  to  Qod," 

*'  WSl  you  not  inform  the  lieutenant  that  I  desire  to  speak  with 
him?"  demanded  Tresliam. 

The  chimrgeon  glanced  at  Ipgreye,  and  receiving  a  sign  firom  him, 
gave  a  promise  to  that  effect.  They  then  quitted  the  cell  together, 
leaving  Tresham  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agony  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  chirurgeon  returned,  and  informed 
him  that  the  lieutenant  revised  to  visit  him,  or  to  hear  his  confession, 
and  wholly  discredited  the  fact  of  his  being  poisoned. 

**  I  will  take  charge  of  your  papers,  if  you  choose  to  commit  them  to 
me,"  he  said,  ''  and  ¥dll  lay  them  before  the  council." 

''  No,"  replied  Tresham;  ''  while  life  remains  to  me  I  will  never  part 
-with  them." 

''  I  have  brought  you  a  mixture  which,  though  it  cannot  heal  you, 
win,  at  least,  allay  your  sufferings,"  said  the  chirurgeon. 

''  I  will  not  tak^  it,"  groaned  Tresham.  ''  I  distrust  you  as  much  as 
the  others." 

''  I  wiU  leave  it  with  you,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  the  chirurgeon, 
setting  down  the  phiaL 

The  noise  of  the  bolts  shot  into  their  sockets  sounded  to  Tresham  as 
if  his  tomb  were  closed  upon  him,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  He 
would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and  accelerated  his  own 
end,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  pace  backwards 
and  forwards  across  his  chamber  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted.  He 
was  about  to  throw  himself  on  the  couch,  from  which  he  never  expected 
to  rise  again,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  phial. 

*•  What  if  it  should  be  poison  1"  he  said,  "  it  will  end  my  sufferings 
the  sooner."  And  placing  it  to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  its  contents.  As 
the  chirurgeon  had  foretold,  it  alleviated  his  sufferings,  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  bed  he  sank  into  a  troubled  slumber,  during  which  he 
dreamed  that  Catesby  appeared  to  him  with  a  vengeful  countenance, 
and  tried  to  drag  him  into  a  fathomless  abyss  that  yawned  beneath 
their  feet.  Shrieking  with  agony,  he  awoke,  and  found  two  persons 
standing  by  his  couch.  One  of  them  was  the  gaoler,  and  the  other 
speared,  from  his  garb,  to  be  a  priest ;  but  a  hood  was  drawn  over  his 
head  sq  as  to  conceal  his  features. 

« Are  you  come  to  witness  my  dying  pangs,  or  to  finish  me?"  de- 
manded Tresham  of  the  gaoler. 

"  I  am  come  for  neither  purpose,"  replied  Ipgreve.  "  I  pity  your 
condition,  and  have  brought  you  a  priest  of  your  own  faith,  who  like 
yourself  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  I  will  leave  him  with  you,  but  he 
cannot  remain  long,  so  make  the  most  of  your  time." 

And  with  these  words  he  retired. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  supposed  priest,  who  spoke  in  feeble  «Sk^ 

fkltering  accents,  desired  to  hear  Tresham*B  confesdoii^  wcv^  \!Ai^\&9|| 

UMtened  to  it,  gave  him  absolution.    The  wretched  maxL  tVifiSi  dx^'w  ^<» 

lug  bosom  a  smaJJ  packet,  and  ofered  it  to  tVie  qoix&&«^ot.  -wYkO  ^i^5^ 
jvaeivedJt 
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^  This  contains  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Moimfc- 
eagle,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,"  he  said.  "  I  pray  you  lay  them 
before  the  privy  council.** 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so/*  replied  the  confessor.  And  reciting  the 
prayer  for  one  in  extremis  over  the  dying  man,  he  departed. 

*<  I  have  obtained  the  letters  from  hLn,**  said  Mounteagle,  throwing 
back  his  hood  as  he  quitted  the  cbamber,  and  addressing  the  gaoler. 
<'  And  now  you  need  give  yourself  no  further  conoem  abmxt  hixn;  he 

ill  be  dead  before  morning.** 

Jasper  Ipgreve  locked  the  door  upon  the  prisaner,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Well  Tower.  When  he  returned  he  ibimd  Mounteagle's  words  had 
come  to  pass.  Tresham  was  lying  on  the  floor,  quite  dead — ^his  col- 
lapsed frame  and  ^torted  countenance  showing  ^e  agonies  in  whicdi 
he  must  have  expired. 

•OHAPTBR  Zm. — THB  TBIAL. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  been  delayed  in  order  that  fhll 
eyidence  might  be  procured  against  them,  was,  at  length,  appointed  to 
lake  place  in  Westminster  HaU,  on  Monday,  the  27th  ci£  January,  1606. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  eight  surviying  confederates 
(Gkunet  and  Oldcome  being  at  this  time  secreted  at  Hendlip)  were  con- 
yeyed  in  two  large  covert  wherries  from  the  fortress  to  the  place  oi 
tnaL  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather — ^it  was  snowing  heavily, 
and  the  river  was  covered  with  sheets  of  ice — ^they  were  attended  by  a 
yast  number  of  boats  filed  with  persons  anions  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
them.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  actors  in  the  conspiracy 
were  held  by  the  populace,  that,  not  content  with  menaces  and  execra- 
tions, many  of  these  persons  hurled  missiles  against  the  wherries,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  further  violence  if  they  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  pikemen.  When  the  prisoners  landed,  a  tremendous  and  fearfhl 
shout  was  raised  by  the  mob  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  guard  to  protect  them  from  injury. 
Two  lines  of  soldiers,  with  calivers  on  their  shoulders,  were  drawn  out 
frt)m  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall,  and  between 
fhem  the  conspirators  marched. 

The  melandioly  procession  was  headed  by  Sir  William  Waad,  who 
was  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  six  halberdiers.  Then  came 
the  executioner,  carrying  the  gleaming  implement  of  death  wil^  its 
-edge  turned  from  the  xirisoners.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  whose  noble  figure  and  handsome  countenance  excited  much 
sympathy  among  the  beholders,  and  Ambrose  Kookwood.  Next  came 
the  two  Winters,  both  of  whom  appeared  greatly  dejected.  Next,  John 
Grant  and  Bobert  Bates — Gatesby's  servant,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Holbeach.    And  lastly,  Keyes  and  Fawkes. 

Bitterly  and  justly  incensed  as  were  the  multitude  against  the  con- 
spirators, their  feelings  underwent  some  change  as  they  beheld  the 
haggard  countenance  and  shattered  frame  of  G  uy  Fawkes.   It  was  soon 
understood  that  he  was  the  individual  who  had  been  found  in  the  vault 
near  the  parliament-hoviae^  with  the  touchwood  and  matches  in  his  belt 
^^as</r  to  £re  the  train;  and  the  greatest  cunowfcy  "wsa  exhibited  to  see 
^'O'    Just  as  the  foremost  of  the  consptratora  reai&^ei^  ^^  ctte«w:fe  ^ 
'©  Hall  a  terrifc  ye%  resembling  nottiing  YramKn,  cxcc^  \\ft  wtt  ^  ^ 
^usand  tigers  thirating  for  blcxKl,  was  uttfia»aL\)T  iSiaB  Tao\s  «iA^\s»r 
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-mendouB  but  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  lines 
«f  the  guaxds  Never  before  had  bo  large  an  assemblage  been  collected 
an  fhe  spot.  The  whole  of  the  space  extending  on  one  hand  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  gates  of  Whitch^  and  on  the  other  to  the  Abbe^, 
was  filled  with  spectators ;  and  every  too^  window,  and  buttress  was 
HDeonpied.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  Hall  less  crowded.  Not  an  indi 
ct  zoom  was  unoccupied;  and  it  was  afterwards  complained  in  parlia- 
meiit,  that  the  members  of  the  house  had  been  so  jiressed  and  incom- 
moded, that  they  could  not  hear  what  was  said  at  iiie  arraignment. 

The  oonspiiatars  were  first  conveyed  to  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
-whero  they  remained  till  the  lords  commissioners  had  arrived  imd  taken 
their  seats.  The  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lord 
Ufi^  admiral  of  England;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  steward  of  the  house- 
hold; tiie  Earl  of  Worcester,  master  of  the  horse;  the  Eairl  of  Devon- 
fhoPQ^  master  of  the  ofdnance;  the  Earl  of  Narthampton,  warden  of  the 
dnque-Ports;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  principal  secretary  of  state;  Sir 
John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice;  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  lard  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wahnisley  and  Sir  Peter  War- 
taxtoQ,  knights,  and  both  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

.Summoned  by  an  usher,  the  conspirators  were  conducted  to  a  plot- 
fimn  covered  with  black  doth,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Hall.  A  murmur  of  indignation,  vainly  sought  to  be  re- 
pscwed  by  the  grave  looks  of  the  commissioners,  burst  from  the  im- 
mense assemblage,  as  they  one  by  one  ascended  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
fonn.  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  last  to  mount,  and  his  appearance  was 
ibllowed  by  a  deep  groan.  Supporting  himself  against  the  rail  of  the 
flcafifold,  he  surveyed  the  assemblage  with  a  stem  and  undaunted  look. 
As  he  gazed  around,  he  could  not  hdp  marvelling  at  the  vast  multitude 
before  him.  The  whole  of  the  peers,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  present,  while  in  a  box  on  the  left,  though  screened 
tj  a  lattice,  sat  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry;  and  in  another  on  the 
nght,  and  protected  in  the  same  way,  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 

Silence  being  peremptorily  commanded,  the  indictment  was  read, 
wherein  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  the  peers  with  gunpowder,  and  with  attempting  to  incite  the  Papists, 
and  other  x)erson8,  to  open  rebellion;  to  which  all  the  -conspirators,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  were  aware  that 
they  had  subscribed  their  confessions,  pleaded  not  guilty. 

**  How,  sir!"  cried  the  lord  chief  justice,  in  a  stem  tone,  to  Fawkes. 
"  With  what  face  can  you  pretend  to  deny  the  indictment,  when  you 
were  actually  taken  in  the  cellar  with  the  powder,  and  have  already 
oonfessed  your  treasonable  intentions?" 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  I  have  oonflMsed,  my  lord,**  replied 
nwkes;  "  but  this  indictment  contains  many  matters  which  I  neither 
■can  nor  will  countenance  by  assent  or  silence.  And  I  therefore  deny  it." 

^  It  is  well,**  replied  the  lord  chief  jusUce.    **  Let  tiie  trial  proceed.** 

The  indictment  being  opened  by  Sir  Edward  Philips,  seijeant-at- 
law,  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney -generial,  who. 
In  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  speech,  which  produced  ttci  Qx\.T««!n;ds&3a:q 
effect  upon  the  aasemWage,  expatiated  upon  the  monaXTOw.^  Ti'aXMX^  ^^ 
l^plot,  which  he  charaotenaodm  *'  the  greateiA  tteBAOn^i^saX  «^«st^^ 
^Med  in  England,  and  against  the  areateat  kins  tiwLt  e^«  xcwgE^R^ 
Mn^MDdi  and  after  naxnJii^  the  origin  and  :^EQgEeaa  ^  \5w6  «aH 
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racy,  concluded  bydesiriogthat  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  should 
be  Qpeoly  read.  This  done,  the  jury  were  ordered  by  the  lord  chief 
justice  to  retire,  and  the  injunction  being  obeyed,  they  almost  instantly 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  g^iilty. 

A  deep,  dread  silence  then  prevailed  throughout  the  Hall,  and  every 
eye  was  bent  upon  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  maintained  a  oodh 
posed  demeanour.  They  were  then  questioned  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
whether  they  had  anything  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  shoi^  not 
be  pronounced  against  them. 

"All  I  have  to  crave  of  your  lordships,"  said  Thomas  Winter,  "is, 
that,  being  the  chief  offender  of  the  two,  I  may  die  for  my  brother  and 
myself." 

"And  I  ask  only  that  my  brother's  request  may  not  be  granted," 
said  Bobert  Winter.    "  If  he  is  condemned,  I  do  not  desire  to  live." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  solicit — ^not  even  pardon,""  said  Keyes,  careleBsly. 
"  My  fortunes  were  always  desperate,  and  are  better  now  than  they 
have  ever  been." 

"  I  desire  mercy,"  said  Bookwood,  "  not  from  any  fear  of  death,  but 
because  so  shameful  an  ending  will  leave  a  perpetual  stain  upon  my 
name  and  blood.  I  humbly  submit  myself  to  the  king,  and  pray  him 
to  imitate  our  Supreme  Judge^  who  sometimes  punishes  corporally,  but 
not  mortally." 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  intended,  but  never  effected," 
said  John  Grants  "  and  solicit  forgiveness  on  that  plea." 

"  My  crime  has  been  fidelity  to  my  master,"  said  Bates.  "  If  the 
king  win  let  me  live,  I  will  serve  him  as  faithAilly  as  I  did  Mr. 
Catesby." 

"  I  would  not  utter  a  word,"  said  Fawkes,  looking  sternly  round, 
"  if  I  did  not  fear  my  silence  might  be  misinterpreted.  I  would  not 
accept  a  pardon  if  it  were  offered  me.  I  regard  the  project  as  a  glo- 
rious one,  and  only  lament  its  failure." 

"  Silence  the  vile  traitor,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  rising. 

And  as  he  spoke,  two  halberdiers  sprang  up  the  steps  of  the  scafibld, 
and  placing  themselves  on  either  side  of  Fawkes,  prepared  to  gag  him. 

**I  have  done,"  he  said,  contemptuously  regarding  them. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save  tiiis,"  said  Sir  Everard  Digby,  bowing 
to  the  judges.  **  If  any  of  your  lordships  will  tell  me  you  forgive  me, 
I  shall  go  more  cheerfidly  to  the  scaffold." 

"Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Everard,"  said  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
returning  his  reverence,  "  as  we  do." 

**  I  himibly  thank  your  lordship,"  replied  Digby. 

Sentence  was  then  passed  upon  the  prisoners  by  Lord  Chief  Justiot 
Popham,  and  they  were  removed  from  the  platform. 

As  they  issued  from  the  HaU,  and  it  became  known  to  the  assem- 
blage without  tbat  they  were  condemned,  a  shout  of  fierce  exultation 
rent  the  air,  and  they  were  so  violently  assailed  on  all  sides  that  they 
had  great  dificulty  in  reaching  the  wherries.  The  guard,  however, 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  accomplishing  their  embarkation,  and  they  were 
conveyed  hack  in  safety  to  the  Tower. 


CMAIKPBR  XXV, — THE  UL8T  MSBTXHQ  Or  TJL'WWSa  k"SIi  XmM&k* 


r  ^^^*  ^Moe  FiTiana  had  not  been  d\owe4  wioX\ict  \xi\fcTTtfs«^?i^ 
rr  -Fawkes.    She  waa  twice  interrog^teai  \)7  ^Jaa  ^rj  wsbk^^Xj^ 
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httring  coofessed  all  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy,  excepting  what  might 
impli^te  Garnet  and  Oldcome,  neither  of  whom  she  was  aware  had 
beoi  apprehended,  she  was  not  again  subjected  to  the  torture.  Her 
health,  however,  rapidly  sank  under  her  confinement,  and  she  was  soon 
fednced  to  such  an  extreme  state  of  debiUty  that  she  could  not  leaye 
her  bed.  The  chirurgeon  having  been  called  in  by  Dame  Ipgreve  to 
•Mend  her,  reported  her  condition  to  Sir  William  Waad,  who  directed 
that  every  means  should  be  adopted  for  her  restoration,  and  that  Buth 
^gieve  diould  remain  in  constant  attendance  upon  her. 

Ascertaining  all  particulars  relative  to  Guy  Fawkes  from  the  gaoler's 
daughter,  it  was  a  sad  satisfkction  to  Viviana  to  leam  that  he  spent 
Mb  whole  time  in  devotion,  and  appeared  completely  resigned  to  his 
&te.  It  had  been  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  purpose  to  bring  Viviana  to 
tdal  at  the  same  time- as  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  but  the  chirur- 
geon reporting  that  her  removal  at  this  juncture  would  be  attended 
witbtSatal  consequences,  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it. 

When  the  result  of  the  trial  was  made  known  to  Viviana  by  Ruth, 
tfaon^  she  had  anticipated  the  condemnation  of  Guy  Fawkes,  she 
swooned  away,  and,  on  her  recovery,  observed  to  Buth,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  her  looks,  '*  I  feel  I  am  going  fast.  I  should  wish  to  see 
my  husband  once  before  I  die.*' 

^  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  madam,"  replied  Buth;  "  but  I  will  try  to 
accomplish  it." 

"  Do  so,"  rejoined  Viviana,  "  and  my  blessing  shall  rest  ever  on  your 
head." 

"  Have  you  any  valuaWe?"  inquired  Buth.  "  My  heart  bleeds  to 
make  the  demand  at  such  a  moment.  But  it  is  the  only  way  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  avaricious  nature  of  my  father." 

*'  I  have  nothing  but  this  golden  crucifix,"  said  Viviana,  '*  and  I 
meant  to  give  it  to  you." 

*^  It  will  be  better  employed  in  this  way,"  rejoined  Buth,  taking 
U  from  her. 

Quitting  the  cdl,  she  hurried  to  the  Well  Tower,  and  found  her 
father,  who  had  just  returned  from  locking  up  the  conspirators  in 
their  dififerent  dungeons,  sitting  down  to  his  evening  meal. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  the  wench?"  he  cried,  staring  at  her. 
'*  You  look  quite  distracted.    Is  Viviana  BadclifiTe  dead?" 

"  No;  but  she  is  dying,"  replied  Buth. 

"  If  that,  is  the  case,  I  must  go  to  her  directly,"  observed  Dame  Ip- 
greve. "  She  may  have  some  valuable  about  her  which  I  must  secure." 

"You will  be  disappointed,  mother,"  rejoined  Buth,  with  a  look 
of  irrepressible  disgust.  *'  She  has  nothing  valuable  left  but  this 
golden  crucifix,  which  she  has  sent  to  my  father,  on  condition  of 
hk  allowing  Guy  Fawkes  to  see  her  before  she  dies." 

"  Give  it  me,  wench,"  cried  Jasper  Ipgreve,  ♦*  and  let  her  die  in  peace." 

*^  She  will  not  die  in  peace  unless  she  sees  him,"  replied  Buth. 
**  Nor  shall  you  have  it,  if  you  do  not  comply  with  her  request." 

"Howl"  exclaimed  her  fiither,  " do  you  dare " 

"  Think  not  to  terrify  me,  fether,"  interrupted  ButK  *'l  wsLT«w^>s^fc 
in  Hus,    Hear  me, "  she  cried,  seizihg  his  arm,  and  txx&!g  «.  \wJt  ^V^^ 
Jum  that  seemed  to  pierce  his  soul ;  "  hear  me,"  «\i^  *»d,  Va.  ^^  Vs^^  5 
Jaw  MS  to  be  inaudible  to  her  mother.  "  she  sJioU  see  \sMa,  OT  \ '^r^  ^ 
—^  jrouastbe  murderer  of  Treiham.    :Kow  ^\a  y  Wl  WBX^l'^^ 
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**  Give  me  the  crofs,"  said  Ipgieve. 

**  Not  tiU  yoa  luTe  earned  it,"  leidied  his  danghtor. 

"  WeU,  weU,"  he  rejoined^  ''if  it  mnst  be,  it  mint  Bat  I  11117 
get  into  trouble  in  the  matter.  I  mtbst  consult  Master  Forsetly  tw 
gentleman  gaoler,,  who  has  the  charge  of  G117  Fawkes^  before  I  dan 
take  him  to  her  ceU." 

''Consult  whom  70a  please^"  rcjomed  Bath,  impatigntiy;  ^bvt 
lose  no  time,  or  70a  will  be  too  late." 

Muttering  imprecationa  on  his  daughter,  Ipgreye  left  the  WflOi 
Tower,  and  Both  harried  back  to  Viyiaiia,  whom  she  fbond  aax- 
iously  exi>ecting  her,  and  related  to  her  what  she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  that  I  may  hold  out  tiil  he  comesr  cried  "VMaim;  *<'b«k 
my  strengtii  is  fUling  fast" 

Ruth  endeayoured  to-  comfort  her,  bat  she  was  oneqaal  ta  tilt 
e£K)rt,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  Imelt  down,  and  wept  upon  the 
pillow  beside  her.  Half  an  hoar  had  now  eli^sed.  It  se^ofted  an 
age  to  the  poor  suflbrers,  and  still  the  gaoler  came  not,  and  eyen 
Buth  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  ib» 
passage.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Gay  Fawkea  j^ppeared,  atteodB^ 
by  Ipgreve  and  Forsett. 

**  We  will  not  interrupt  your  parting,"  said  Forsett»  who  seemed  to 
have  a  touch  of  humanity  in  his  composition.  And  motiening  Bath  to 
follow  him,  he  quitted  the  cell  with  Ipgreve. 

Guy  Fawkes,  meanwhile,  had  approached  the  couch,  and  gazed  with 
an  expression  of  intense  anguish  at  Yiviaoa.  She  returned  his  glanos 
with  a  look  of  the  utmost  affection,  and  clasped  his  hand  between  her 
thin  fingers. 

"  I  am  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,"  she  said,  in  a  soleiim 
tone,  "  and  I  entreat  you  earnestly,  as  you  hope  to  ensure  our  meeting 
hereafter,  to  employ  the  few  days  left  you  in  sincere  and  hearty  re- 
pentance. You  have  »nned — sinned  deeply,  but  not  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption.  Let  me  feel  that  I  have  saved  you,  and  my  last  mo- 
ments  will  be  happy.  Oh!  by  the  love  I  have  borne  yon — by  the  pangs 
I  have  endured  for  you — by  the  death  I  ain  now  dying  for  yon — ^let  na 
implore  you  not  to  lose  one  moment,  but  to  supfd^te  a  mercifbl 
Providence  to  pardon  your  ofi^ence." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  rejomed  Fawkes,  in  broken  accents.  "  Toa  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  I  sincerely  repent  it.** 

"  Saved!  saved P  cried  Yiviana,  raising hersdf  in  the  bed.  Opening 
her  arms,  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom;  and  for  a  few  moments  th^ 
mingled  their  tears  together. 

"  And  now,'*  she  said,  sinking  backwards,  "  kneel  by  me— praj  foi 
forgiveness — pray  audibly,  and  I  will  join  in  your  prayer." 

Guy  Fawkes  knelt  by  ^  bedside,  and  addressed  the  most  eamert 
supplications  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness.  For  awhile^  he  heard  V iviana's 
gentle  accents  accompany  him.  They  grew  fainter  and  fSeunter,  ontil 
at  last  they  totally  ceased.  Filled  with  a  dreadful  apprehension,  he 
sprang'  to  his  feet.  An  angelic  sinile  illumined  her  countenance,-^her 
gaze  WHS  ^xed  on  him  for  one  momentt—itihea  grew  dim  and  dimixwr, 
until  it  was  extingniBhed. 

GttyJFawkQs  uttered  a  cry  of  the  niVaLea^  tes^,  «s^  i<^  \a  ^fijj^ 
^UDd.  Al&rmed  by  the  soond,  Foraett  ondl^ece^^^.'*'^^  ™?^ 
«•  oatside,  ruahed  into  the  cell,  and  instaii^^y  xwaft^^Kca.  ^ftA^ 
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was  now  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  for  the  moment  seemed  endowed 
with  all  his  former  strength.  Staiving-  to  hreak  fh)m  them,  he  cried, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  piercing  angnish,  ^  You  shall  not  tear  me  from 
her!  I  will  die  with  her!  Let  me  go,  I  say,  or  I  will  dash  out  mj 
tandns  against  these  flinty  walls,  and  hanlk  you  of  your  prey." 

But  loB  struggles  were  in  vain.  They  held  him  fast,  and  calling  for 
ftnrther  as&stanee,  conveyed  him  to  his  cell,  where,  &aring  he  mig^t  do 
some  yiolence  to  himself,  they  placed  him  in  irons.  SuSi  entered  the 
cell  as  soon  as  Fawkes  and  the  others  had  quitted  it,  and  performed 
the  last  sad  offices  for  the  departed.  Alternately  praying  and  weeping, 
she  watched  by  the  body  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  ViTiana  were  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Green,  and  the  sole  mourner  was  the 
gaoler's  daughter.  <* Peace* be  with  herl"  cried  Buth,  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  graye.    ^  Ber  sorrows  at  last  are  oyer." 


CHAPTS&  Xy. — SAINT  PAUL's  CHUSCHTASD. 

Qftn  Fawkes  was  for  some  time  wholly  inconsolable.  His  stoical 
nature  seemed  completely  subdued,  and  he  wept  like  an  infemt.  By 
degrees,  howeyer,  the  yi(^ence  of  his  grief  abated,  and  calling  to  mind 
the  last  injunctions  of  her  whose  loss  he  mourned,  he  addressed  himself 
to  prayer,  and  acknowledging  his  guilt,  besought  hear  intercession  with 
Heayen  for  his  forgiyeness. 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  when  his  superstitious  character  is  taken 
into  consideration,  that  he  should  fancy  he  received  an  immediate 
proof  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  To  his  excited  imagination,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  soft  unearthly  strain  of  music  floated  in  tiie  air  over  his 
head;  thait  an  odour  like  that  of  Paradise  filled  his  cell;  whUe  an  in- 
yisiUe  finger  touched  his  brow.  While  in  this  entranced  state,  he 
was  utterly  insensible  to  his  present  miserable  situation,  and  he  seemed 
to  hove  a  foretaste  of  celestial  happiness.  He  did  not,  however,  desist 
from  prayer,  but  continued  his  supplications  throughout  the  day. 

On  that  night  he  was  visited  by  the  lieutenant,  who  announced  to 
him  that  the  execution  of  four  of  the  conspirators  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day (it  was  then  Tuesday),  while  his  own  and  that  of  the  three  others 
would  not  take  place  till  the  following  day. 

"As  you  are  the  greatest  traitor  of  all,  your  executkm  will  be  re- 
served to  the  last,"  pursued  Waad.  No  part  of  the  sentence  will  be 
omitted.  You  will  be  dragged  to  Old  Palace  Yard,  over  against  the 
scene  of  your  intended  bloody  and  damnable  action,  at  a  horse's  tail, 
and  will  be  there  turned  off  the  gallows,  and  hanged — but  not  tiU  you 
are  dead.  You  will  then  be  emlK>welled;  your  vile  heart,  which  con- 
ceived this  atrocious  design,  wiU  be  torn  beating  from  your  breast ;  and 
your  quarters  w^  be  placed  on.  the  palace  gates  as  an  abhorrent  spectacle 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  a  terrible  proof  S£  the  king's  just  vengeance." 

Guy  Fawkes  heard  the  recapitulation,  of  his  dreadfiil  sentence  un- 
moved.   ' 

"  The  sole  mercy  I  would  have  craved  of  his  majesty  woald  bw^ 
been  permissiaB  to  die  frst,**  he  said.    ^  But  Bevraci?%  "^r^  "Xai^  ^tscfi^ 
I  deserve  my  dooaou" 
-*  JVbat!  iayoar  atuhhom  nature  at  lenirth  subdued^'*  ciruaftL^Scfc"^ 
tanant,  m  BurpriMe.    «I>o  j^ou  repent  crfToTttoffeiicar 
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**  Deeply  and  hearfdly,**  returned  Fawkes. 

*^  Make  the  sole  amends  in  your  power  for  it,  then,  and  disclose  the 
names  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  atrocious  design?"  re- 
joined Waad. 

<'I  confess  myself  guilty,"  replied  Fawkes,  humbly;  ''but  I  accnae 
no  others." 

*' Then  you  die  impenitent,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  *' and  cannot 
hope  for  mercy  hereafter." 

Guy  Fawkes  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  the  lieutenant,  darting  a  malignant  look  at  him,  quitted  the  cdl. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  conspirators  were  taken  to 
Saint  John's  Chapel,  in  the  White  Tower,  where  a  discourse  was  pro-, 
nounced  to  them  by  Doctor  Overall,  dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  who  enlarged 
upon  the  enormity  of  tiieir  offence,  and  ochorted  them  to  repentance. 
Tlie  discourse  over,  they  were  about  to  be  removed,  when  two  ladies, 
dad  in  mourning  habits,  entered  the  chapel.  These  were  Lady  Digby 
and  Mrs.  Kookwood,  and  they  immediately  flew  to  their  husbands. 
The  rest  of  the  conspirators  walked  away,  and  averted  their  gaze  from 
the  painful  scene.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  speak,  Lady  Digl^ 
swooned  away,  and  was  committed  by  her  husband,  while  in  a  state  <^ 
insensibility,  to  the  care  of  an  attendant.  Mrs.  Kookwood,  however, 
who  was  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  and  great  personal  attractions,  though 
the  latter  were  now  wasted  by  affliction,  maintained  her  composure, 
and  encouraging  her  husband  to  bear  up  manfully  against  his  situation, 
tenderly  embraced  him  and  withdrew.  The  conspirators  were  then 
taken  back  to  their  cells. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the  four  miserable  per- 
sons intended  for  death,  namely.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  the  elder  Winter, 
Jolm  Grant,  and  Bates,  were  conducted  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Bates  would  have  stood  aloof  from  his  superiors  ;  but  Sir  Everard 
Digby  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  towards  them. 

"No  distinctions  must  be  observed  now,"  he  said.  "We  ought  to 
beg  pardon  of  thee,  my  poor  fellow,  for  bringing  thee  into  this  strait!" 

"Think  not  of  me,  worshipful  sir,"  repUed  Bates.  "I  loved  Mr. 
Catesby  so  well,  that  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  him  at  any 
time;  and  I  now  die  cheerfully  in  his  caus0." 

"  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  Biobert'Winter  to  Sir  William  Waad,  who 
stood  near  them  with  Forsett  and  Ipgreve,  "  I  pray  you  commend  me 
to  my  brother.  Tell  him  I  die  in  entire  love  of  hun;  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  departed  to  watch  over  the  living,  I  will  be  with  him  at 
his  last  hour." 

At  this  moment,  a  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  on  the  Green,  and 
the  lieutenant  proceeding  to  the  grated  window,  saw  four  mounted 
trooi)ers,  each  having  a  sledge  and  hurdle  attached  by  ropes  to  his 
steed,  drawn  up  before  the  door.  While  he  was  gazing  at  them,  an 
officer  entered  the  room,  and  informed  him  that  all  was  in  readiness. 
Sir  William  Waad  then  motioned  the  prisoners  to  follow  him,  and  they 
descended  the  spiral  staircase. 

2726  Green  was  thronged  with  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  as  the 
conspirators  issued  from  the  arched  door  oi  libft  tortaficaLtion^  the  bell 
or  Smnt  I'eter'a  Chapel  began  to  to\L    S>\i  'aNCtMA.  T^^^go^  ^^  ^wX. 
^UBrf  to  a  hurdle,  with  his  face  towaida  t\»  ^I'owfc,  «iA^^^^^^ 
ere  quickJjr  secured  in  the  same  maimeT.    TYie  vo^kKosSwiVj  «CT^to>^ 
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was  then  pot  in  motion.  A  troop  of  hone-soldiers,  in  their  full  aocou- 
trements,  and  with  caliyers  upon  their  shoulders,  rode  first;  then  came 
a  band  of  halberdiers  on  foot;  then  the  masked  executioner,  mounted 
on  a  led  horse;  then  the  four  prisoners  on  the  hurdles,  (me  after  the 
other;  then  the  lieutenant  on  horseback;  while  another  band  of  horse- 
sdldiers,  equipped  like  the  first,  brought  up  the  rear.  They  were  met 
Inr  the  Becorder  of  London,  Sir  Henry  Montague,  and  the  sheriffs,  at 
the  gate  of  the  Middle  Tower,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  lieutenant, 
according  to  custom,  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners.  After  a 
short,  delay,  the  train  again  set  forward,  and  emerg^g  from,  the  Bul- 
wark Gate,  proceeded  through  an  enormous  concourse  of  spectators 
towards  Tower-street. 

Aware  that  a  vast  crowd  would  be  assembled  in  the  dty,  and  appre- 
henslYe  of  some  popular  tumidt,  the  lord  mayor  had  issued  precepts  to 
the  aldermen  of  every  ward,  commanding  them  "  to  cause  one  able 
and  suffident  person,  with  a  halberd  in  his  hand,  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  every  dwellmg-house  in  the  open  street  in  the  way  that  the  traitors 
were  to  be  drawn  towards  the  place  of  execution,  there  to  remain  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  the  return  of  the  sheri£&.''  But  these  were 
not  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  made  to  preserve  order.    The  caval- 

'  oade,  it  was  fixed,  was  to  proceed  along  Tower-street,  Gracechurch- 
street,  Lombard-street,  Cheapside,  and  so  on  to  the  west-end  of  Saint 
Faults  Cathedral,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected.  Along  the  whole 
road,  on  either  side,  a  line  of  halberdiers  was  drawn  up,  wlule  barriers 
were  erected  against  the  cross  streets.  Nor  were  these  precautions 
needless.  Such  a  vast  concourse  was  collected,  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  a  strong  armed  force  could  have  prevented  confusion  and 
disorder.  The  roo&  of  all  the  houses,  the  towers  of  the  churdies,  the 
steps  of  the  crosses,  were  covered  with  spectators,  who  groaned  and 
hooted  as  the  conspirators  passed  by. 

The  scaffold,  as  has  just  been  stated,  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
great  western  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  The  mighty  valves  of  the 
sacred  structure  were  thrown  open,  and  disdosed  its  columned  aisles 
crowded  with  spectators,  as  was  its  roof  and  central  tower.  The  great 
bell,  which  had  begun  to  toll  when  the  melancholy  procession  came  in 
sight,  continued  to  pour  forth  its  lugubrious  sounds  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremonial.  The  rolling  of  muffled  drums  was  likewise  heard 
aboFe  tiie  tumultuous  murmurs  of  the  impatient  multitude.  The  whole 
area  from  the  cathedral  to  Ludgate-hill  was  filled  with  spectators,  but 
an  open  space  was  kept  dear  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  one  by  one  unbound  from  the  hurdles. 

During  this  awful  pause,  they  had  suffldent  time  to  note  the  whole 
of  the  dreadful  preparations.  At  a  little  distance  from  them  was  a 
large  fire,  on  which  boiled  a  caldron  of  pitch,  destined  to  receive  their 
dismembered  limbs.  A  tall  gallows,  approached  by  a  double  ladder, 
sprung  from  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  hangman  was  already  mounted, 
with  the  rope  in  his  hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  the  quarter- 
ing-block,  near  which  stood  the  masked  executioner  with  a  chopper  in 
his  hand,  and  two  large  sharp  knives  in  his  girdle.  His  axm«  "^i^t^ 
bared  to  the  shoulder;  and  a  leathern  apron,  eo^d^^y  ^xy  ^Xa^is^vo^ 
tied  round  his  waist,  completed  his  butcherly  apioQ»x«n!»^    ^\x«2«  ^^ 

'cfj^^  apon  the  scaffold  near  the  block. 
Sir  Mverard  Dighy  waa  the  first  to  reo^ye  liie  feA.«^  wisBaasaroa. 
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mounted  with  a  finn  footstep,  aadla^jisnih,  hiaf  noble  aspect^  and 
daunted  demeanour,  awakoaed,  a»  b^foce,  tiie  sympathy  of  the  be* 
holders.    Looking  round,  he  thus  addrcBsed  the  assemblage: 

''Good  pec^le,  I  am  heie  about  to  die,  ye  well  know  for  what  eaaas. 
Throughout  the  matter  I  have  acted  accc»£ngto  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience.  They  have  led  me  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  whidv  ^ 
respect  of  my  religion^  I  hold  to  be  no  offau»^  but  in  lespeet  of  the 
law,  a  heinous  ofifence,  and  I  therefbre  ask  foigivqieia  of  CM,  of  the 
king^  and  of  the  whole  realm." 

Crossing  hhnself  devoutly,  he  then  kneft  down^  and  redted  bi» 
prayers  in  Latin,  after  wliid&  be  arose,  and  again  lookiBg  romd,  Mid, 
in  an  earnest  voice — 

"  I  desire  the  prayers:  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  of  none  other.** 

''  Then  none  will  pray  for  youy^replied  sevwal  voices  from  the  crowd. 

Heedlese  of  the  retort,  Sir  Everard  furreidered  himself  to  the  exe* 
cntioner's  assistant,  who  divested  him  c£  his  cloak  and  doidilet,  and 
un&stened  his  collar.  Li  this  stato  he  mooated  the  ladder,  and  the 
hangman  ftdfiUed  his  office.  Bebert  Winter  wa»  next  summoned,  and 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  great  firmness.  Everything  proclaimed  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  had  just  been  enacted.^  The  straw  was  sprinkled 
with  blood,  so  was  the  blodk,  so  were  the  long  knives  of  the  execor 
tioner,  whose  hands  and  arms  were  dyed  vdth  iSie  same  crimaon  stain; 
while  in  one  comer  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  basket  containing  the  dia- 
membered  Umbs  of  the  late  unfortunate  suffers.  But  these  dreadftJ 
sights  produced  no  efl^  on  Eobert  Winter.  Declining  to  addresatbe 
assemblage,  he  at  once  surroodered  himself  to  the  assistant,  and  ahaxed 
the  fate  of  his  friend. 

Grant  was  the  next  to  fbllow.  Undismayed  as  his  predecessor,  he 
looked  round  with  a  che^rfhl  countenance^  and  said^ 

"  I  am  about  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  am  content  to  die 
so.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  our  project  was  so  tax  from  being  sinfhl, 
that  I  rely  entirely  on  my  merits  in  bearing  a  part  in  it,  as  an  abon- 
dant  satisfiiction  and  expiation  for  all  the  sins  I  have  at  other  times  ef 
my  life  committed." 

This  speech  was  received  by  a  terrific  yell  from  the  multitude. 
Wholly  unmoved,  however^  Grant  uttered  a  fisw  jurayers,  and  then 
Grossing  himseli^  mounted  the  ladder,  and  was  quickly  despatched. 
The  bloody  bui^ess  was  completed  by  the  slau^ter  of  Bates,  who 
died  as  resolutely  as  the  others.  These  executions,  being  conducted 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  occupied  nearly  an  hour;  The  crowd 
then  separated  to  talk  over  the  sight  they  had  witnessed,  and  to  keep 
holiday  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  rejoicing  that  an.  equally- 
exciting  spectacle  was  hi  store  fbr  thooi  on  the  momnr. 


CHAFTXB  XVI.— OLD  PAULOB  TAILD. 

Gttt  Eawkxs*s  tranquillity  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  to  the  last.  On 

the  contrary,  aa  his  term  of  life  drew  near  ite  close,  he  became  more 

cbe&rAd  and  resigned,  hia  sole  anxiety  bemgthat  all  should  be  Speedily 

terminated.     Wbea  Ipgreve  took  leave  of  bom  to  ^i&  nighty  he  threw 

himself  an  bia  conchy  and  soon  fidl  into  a  genlAe  Aximbcc,  IBaa  ^s««bs^ 

'ere  soothing,  and  he  fancied  that  Yrriana  asgnpeai^AVi  \am^2^^^ 

hes  of  snowy  wbiteneaa,  and,  xegaxtog  bmir*i«Q.a.  «!n^an%^^Bte- 
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nances  promised  that  the  gates  of  eternal  happiness  would  be  opened  to 
him  on  the  morrow. 

Awaking  about  four  o'doclr,  he  passed  the  interval  between  that 
time  and  Mb  summons  by  the  gaoler  in  earnest  prayer.  At  six  o'clock 
Ipgxeve  made  his  appearance.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  her  to  take  leave  of  the  prisoner. 
She  acquauited  Fawkes  with  ail  particulars  of  the  interment  of  Yiviana, 
to  whidi  he  listened  with  tearful  interest. 

^  Would  my  remains  mi^  be  laid  beside  herf'  he  said.  '*  But  fate 
forbids  itr 

"Truly  does  it,**  observed  Ipgreve,  gruffly,  '<  unless  you  would  have 
her  body  removed  to  the  spikes  of  Whitehall  gates." 

Diarcjgarding  this  brutal  speech,  which  call^  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheeks  of  Ruth,  Fawkes  affectionately  pressed  her  hand,  and  said,  ''Do 
not  forget  me  in  your  prayers,  and  sometimes  viut  the  grave  of  Yi  viana." 

"Doubt  it  not,**  she  replied,  in  accents  half  sufibcated  with  grief. 

I^wIdbs  then  bade  her  forewell,  and  followed  the  gaoler  through 
various  intricate  passages,  which  brought  them  to  a  door  opening  upon 
one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower.  UnlocMng  it, 
Ipgreve  led  the  way  up  the  ciroular  staircase,  and  ushered  his  com- 
panion  into  the  large  chamber  where  Bookwood,  Keyes,  and  Thomas 
Wmter  were  already  assembled.  The  morning  was  cles^,  but  frosty, 
and  bitterly  cold ;  uid  when  the  lieutenant  appeared,  Bookwood  be- 
sought him  to  allow  them  a  fire,  as  their  last  earthly  indulgence.  The 
request  was  peremptorily  reAued.  A  cup  of  hot  spiced  wine  was, 
however,  o£Eered  them,  and  accepted  by  all  except  Fawkes. 

At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  hurdles  were  brought 
to  the  entrance  of  the  fortification,  and  the  prisoners  bound  to  them. 
The  recorder  and  sheriffs  met  them  at  the  Middle  Tower,  as  they  had 
done  the  other  conspirators,  and  the  cavalcade  set  forth.  The  crowd 
was  even  greater  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  guard  to  maintain  order.  Some 
little  dday  occurred  at  Ludgate,  and  during  this  brief  halt  Bookwood 
heard  a  cry,  and  looking  up,  perceived  his  wife  at  the  upper  window  of 
one  of  the  habitations,  waving  her  handkerchief  to  him,  and  cheering 
him  by  her  gestures.  He  en&avoured  to  answer  her  by  signs ;  but  his 
hands  were  fast  bound,  and  the  next  moment  the  cavalcade  moved  on. 

At  Temple  Bar  another  halt  occurred;   and  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  fonnod,  an  immense  crowd  like  a  swollen  stream  swept  after 
it.   ^e  two  gates  at  Whitehall,  then  barring  the  road  to  Westminster, 
were  opened  as  the  train  approached,  and  a  certahi  portion  of  the  con- 
course allowed  to  pass  through.   The  scaflbld^  which  had  been  removed 
from  St.  Paul's,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  in  front 
of  the  House  of  Lords.    Aroimd  it  wero  circled  a  band  of  halberdiers, 
outside  whom  stood  a  dense  throng.    The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of 
the  Abbey  were  covered  with  spectators;  so  was  the  roof  of  the  x>arlia- 
ment-house;  and  the  gallery  over  the  entrance.  The  bell  of  the  Abbey 
b^^  to  toll  as  the  train  passed  through  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and 
its  deep  booming  filled  the  air.    Just  as  the  con8piTatoit&^^TQic^\«»s^ 
from  the  hurdles,  Topcliffe,  who  had  evidently,  iiam.  'Vsi'a  ^cvassii^RStsftk. 
attire,  arrived  ^m  a  long  journey,  rode  up  and  diBma\]Ji\.e^. 
/'I  am  Just  in  time/'  he  cried,  with  an  exultirvR  gVaMte  ^\.  \Xv^  ^^ 
spimtoiv;  *'thia  is  not  the  last  execution  1  ahaW  ^^we^^.   "^^"^ 
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Garnet  and  Oldcorne  are  prisoners,  and  on  their  way  to  London.    I  was 
a  long  time  in  unearthing  the  priestly  foxes,  but  I  succeeded  at  last." 

At  this  moment  an  officer  approached  and  summoned  Thomas 
Winter  to  mount  the  scaffold.  He  obeyed,  and  exhibited  no  symptom 
of  quailing,  except  that  his  complexion  suddenly  turned  to  a  livid 
colour.  BBing  told  of  this  by  the  Ueuteuant,  he  tried  to  account  for  it 
by  saying  that  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  precede  him  up  the  steps. 
He  made  a  brief  address,  protesting  he  died  a  true  Catholic,  and  in 
that  faith,  notwithstanding  his  offences,  hoped  to  be  saved. 

Hookwood  followed  him,  and  indulged  in  a  somewhat  longer  oration. 
'^  I  confess  my  offence  to  God,"  he  said,  *'  In  seeking  to  shed  blood,  and 
implore  His  mercy.  I  likewise  confess  my  offence  to  the  king,  of  whose 
megesty  I  humbly  ask  forglTeness;  and  I  further  confess  my  offence 
to  the  whole  state,  of  whopi  in  general  I  entreat  pardon.  May  the 
Almighty  bless  the  king,  tiie  queen,  and  all  their  royal  progexiy,  and 
grant  them  a  long  and  happy  reign!  May  He  turn  their  hearts  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  so  that  heresy  may  be  wholly  extirpated  from  the 
kingdom!'* 

G^ie  first  part  of  this  speech  was  well  received  by  the  assemblage, 
but  the  latter  was  drowned  in  groans  and  hootings,  amid  which  Book- 
wood  was  launched  into  eternity.  Keyes  came  next,  and  eyeing  the 
assemblage  disdainfuUy,  went  up  the  ladder,  and  threw  himself  off 
with  such  force  that  he  broke  the  rope,  and  was  instantly  despatched 
by  the  executioner  and  his  assistants.  Guy  Fawkes  now  alone  re- 
mained, and  he  slowly  mounted  the  scaffold.  His  foot  slipped  on  the 
Uood-stained  boards,  and  he  would  have  fallen,  if  Topcliffey  who  stood 
near  him,  had  not  caught  his  hand.  A  deep  silence  prevailed  as  he 
looked  around,  and  uttered  the  following  words  in  a  dear  and  distinct 
voice:  • 

^<  I  ask  forgiveness  of  the  king  and  the  state  for  my  crin^ml  inten- 
tion, and  trust  that  my  death  will  wash  out  my  offence." 

He  then  crossed  himself  and  knelt  down  to  pray,  after  which  his 
doak  and  doublet  were  removed  by  the  executioner's  assistant,  and 
placed  with  those  of  the  other  conspirators.  He  made  an  effort  to 
mount  the  ladder,  but  his  stiffened  limbs  refused  their  office. 

'*  Your  courage  fails  you,"  sneered  Topdiffe,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"My  strength  does,"  replied  Fawkes,  sternly  regarding  him.  "  Help 
me  up  the  ladder,  and  you  shall  see  whether.  I  am  afraid  to  die." 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  the  executioner  who  stood  by,  leaning 
upon  his  chopper,  tendered  him  his  blood-stained  hand.  But  Fawkes 
rejected  it  wilSi  disgust,  and  exerting  all  his  strength,  forced  himself 
up  the  ladder.  As  the  hangman  adjusted  the  rope  he  observed  a  sin- 
gular smile  illumine  the  features  of  his  victim. 

"  You  seem  happy,"  he  said. 

'*  I  am  happy,"  replied  Fawkes,  earnestly;  "I  see  the  form  of  her  I 
loved  beckoning  me  to  unfading  happiness." 

With  this,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  sprang  from  the  ladder. 
Before  hi3  frame  was  exposed  to  the  executioner's  kmfe,  life  was  totally 
extinct. 
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CHAPTEB  XYII. — TBB  LAST  BZECUTIOK. 

Lrtlb  more  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  little  is  of  an  equally  painftil 
natiire  wi^  the  tragical  events  just  related. 

.  Fathers  Glamet  and  Oldcome,  together  with  Mr.  Abingdon  and  their 
serrants,  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th  of  Febroary,  about  a  fortnight 
after  ^e  execution  of  the  other  conspirators.  They  were  first  taken 
to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  and  were  examined  on  the  following 
day  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  privy  council  at  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. Nothing  could  be  elicited  from  them,  and  Garnet  answered  the 
esA'B  interrogatories  with  infinite  subtlety  and  address.  The  exami- 
nation over,  tidey  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  Tower.  Topdiflfe 
acoompaoied  them  to  the  stairs.  As  they  proceeded  thither,  he  called 
Gamef  8  attention  to  a  ghastly  object  stuck  on  a  spike  over  the  palace 


*^  Do  you  recognise  thgse  features?"  he  asked« 

"  No,*'  repHed  Gramet,  shudderingly  averting  his  gaze. 

*^I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,'*  rejoined  Topdifi^e,  "for  they  were  once 
wdl  known  to  you.  It  is  the  head  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Of  all  the  con- 
spirators,*' he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  he  was  the  only  one  who 
^ed  truly  penitent.  It  is  reported  that  this  happy  change  was  wrought 
in  him  by  Yiviana  RaddifiTe." 

*'  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  soul!"  muttered  Gramet. 

**  1  will  tell  you  a  strange  tale  about  Catesby,"  pursued  Topdiflb. 
^He  was  buried  in  the  gainden  at  Holbeach  with  Percy;  but  an  order 
was  sent  down  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  have  their  bodies  disinterred 
and  quartered.  When  Catesby's  head  was  severed  from  the  trunk,  to 
be  set  on  the  gates  of  Warwick,  fresh  blood  spouted  forth,  as  if  life  were 
in  the  veins." 

"  You  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  this  idle  story?"  said  Garnet,  in- 
oiedulously. 

**  Bdieve  it  or  not,  as  you  please,"  returned  TopclifTe,  angrily. 

On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  Garnet  was  lodged  in  the  large  chamber 
of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  allowed  the  attendance  of  his  servant, 
Nicholas  Owen,  while  Oldcome  was  equally  well  accommodated  in 
the  Constable  Tower.  This  leniency  was  the  result  of  the  i)olicy  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  hoped  to  obtain  disclosures  from  the  two  Jesuit 
priests  which  would  enable  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  he  medi- 
tated against  the  PlEipists.  But  he  was  unsuccessful.  They  revised  to 
make  any  confessions  which  would  criminate  themselves,  or  implicate 
others  '^  and  as  none  of  the  conspirators,  not  even  Tresham,  had  admitted 
their  connexion  with  the  plot,  it  was  difficult  to  find  proof  against  them. 
Garnet  underwent  daily  examinations  from  the  Earl  of  Stdisbiuy  and 
tiie  commissioners,  but  he  baffled  all  their  inquiries. 

"  If  we  cannot  wring  the  truth  from  you  by  fair  means,  Mr.  Garnet," 
said  Salisbury, ''  we  must  have  recourse  to  torture." 

^^Minare  ista  pueris,**  replied  Gkirnet,  contemptuously. 

<' Leave  these  two  priests  to  me,  my  lord,"  observed  Sir  William 
^aad,  wHo  was  present  at  the  examination,  wbi^  Iw^  '^'ua^  viu  \^ 
council  chamber  in  bis  lodgingn;  "  leave  them  to  Toa,''  Y^'fe  iKL^Va.  ^^ss' 
voice  to  the  earl,  "and  I  will  engage  to  procuxe  a  toSl cocto^vsa.^ 
tbeir  own  lips,  without  leaoTtang  to  tortuxe*** 
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"  You  will  render  the  state  an  important  service  by  doing  so,**  replied 
Salisbury,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  place  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands.** 

The  lieutenant  set  to  work  without  loss  of  time.  By  his  directions^ 
'Qamet  and  Oldcome  were  remoyed  from  their  present  places  of  eooa- 
finement  to  two  subterranean  cells  inunediately  adjoifdng  each  other, 
but  between  which  a  secret  recess,  contriTed  in  the  thickness  ef  the 
wall,  and  built  for  the  purpose  it  was  subsequently  put  tq,  «sDsted. 
Two  days  after  they  had  been  so  immured,  Ipgrere,  who  had  receiTPBd 
his  instructions,  loit&red  for  a  moment  in  Oldcome's  oeU«  and,  witb 
affected  hesitation,  informed  him  that  for  a  trifling  rewasd  he  would 
enable  him  to  hold  unreserved  communication  with  his  fellow-prisoner. 

Oldcome  eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  but  required  to  be  sactisdOed  that 
the  gaoler  oould  make  ^HtA  his  words.  Ipgreve  inunediately  prooeaded 
to  tilie  side  of  the  cell,  and  bolding  a  lamp  to  the  wall,  showed  liim  a 
small  iron  knob. 

'^  Touch  this  spring,"  he  said,  **  and  a  stone  will  fall  from  its  plaoB,  and 
enable  you  to  converse  with  Father  Garnet,  w]io  is  in  the  next  celL  But 
you  must  take  care  to  replace  the  stone  when  any  one  approachef." 

Prcnnising  to  observe  &e  utmost  caution,  and  totally  tmsuspicious  of 
the  deceit  practised  upon  Mm,  Oldcome  gave  Ipgreve  the  reward,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  touched  the  spring,  and  found  it  act  predie^ 
as  the  gaoler  had  stated.  Garnet  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the 
other's  voice,  and  on  learning  how  the  cxninmunication  was  managed, 
was  at  first  suspicious  a£  some  stratagem,  but  by  degrees  his  fears  wore 
of^  and  he  became  unreserved  in  his  discoiirse  with  his  companion,  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  the  conspirators,  their  own  share  in  the  plot,  the 
probability  of  their  acquittal,  and  the  best  means  of  baffling  their  ex- 
aminers. All  these  interlocutions  were  overheard  and  taken  down  by 
tiie  lieutenant  and  two  other  witnesses,  Forsett  and  Lockerson,  privale 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  were  concealed  in  the  recess. 
Having  obtained  all  the  information  he  desired.  Sir  William  Waad  laid 
his  notes  before  the  council,  and  their  own  confessions  being  read  to  the 
priests,  they  were  both  greatly  confused,  though  neither  would  admit 
their  authenticity. 

Meanwliile  their  two  servants,  Owen  and  Chambers,  had  been  re- 
peatedly examined,  and  refusing  to  confess,  were  at  last  suspended  from 
a  beam  by  the  thumbs.  But  this  {vroducing  no  result,  they  were  told 
that  on  the  following  day  they  would  be  pla^  on  the  rack.  Chambers 
then  offered  to  make  a  full  confession,  but  Owen  continuing  obstinate, 
was  conveyed  back  to  his  cell.  Ipgreve  brought  him  his  food  as  usiial 
in  the  evening,  and  on  this  occasion  it  consisted  of  broth,  and  a  small 
allowance  of  meat.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  gaoler  to  bring  with  him 
a  small  blunt-pointed  knife,  with  which  he  allowed  the  prisoner  to  cut 
Ins  victuals.  Having  got  possession  of  the  knife,  Owen  tasted  the 
broth,  and  complaining  that  it  was  quite  cold,  he  implored  the  gaoler  to 
get  it  warmed  for  him,  as  he  felt  extremely  unwell.  Somewhat  moved 
by  his  entreaties,  and  more  by  his  appearance,  Ipgreve  complied.  On 
his  return,  he  found  the  unfortunate  man  lying  in  one  comer  of  the  cell, 
partiaJHy  covered  by  a  heap  of  straw  which  ordinarily  formed  his  bed. 
^'HereiByoax  hroth,"  he  said.  "Take  it  ¥rtiile  it  is  hot  I  dull 
^jemyaelfiio  farther  trouble  about  you..** 

li  will  not  be  needed,**  gasped  Owen.  ^.  ^^  ^     ___ 

farmed  by  the  sound  of  luB  voice,  IpgrevfeVii^ii  VJaa  \ngcA.  \fiw««^ 
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Uakf  and  peroeiyed  that  hit  !&oe  was  pale  as  death.  At  the  same  time, 
ke  ssmarbBd  thait  the  floor  was  coyered  with  blood.  Instantly  diyining 
Ibe  tmth,  the  gaoler  mshed  towards  the  wretched  man,  and  dragging 
mmaj  the  blood-stained  straw,  found  he  had  inflicted  a  frightful  wound 
upon  himself  with  the  knife,  iH^ich  he  still  held  in  his  grasp. 

M£^ool  that  I  was,  to  trust  you  with  the  weapon!"  cri^  Ipgiefre. 
^  Bat  who  would  haye  .thought  it  could  inflict  a  mortal  wound  ?" 

■'Any  weapon  will  senre  him  who  is  resolyed  to  die,**  rejoined  Owen. 
^  You  cannot  put  me  on  the  rack  now."  And  with  a  ghastly  ezpressicm 
of  trinmph  he  expired. 

Soon  after  this,  Oldcome  and  Abingdon  were  sent  down  to  Worcester, 
irfaeie  the  ibirmer  was  tried  and  executed.  Stephen  Littleton  suflered 
daath  at  the  same  time.  On  !Friday,  the  23rd  of  March,  full  prooft 
Mng  obtained  against  him,  Gkumet  was  arraigned  of  high  treason  at 
OnlldhalL  The  tnal,  which  excited  extraordinary  interest,  was  attended 
lij  the  king,  by  the  most  distinguished  personages,  made  and  female,  dT 
his  court,  and  by  all  the  foreign  ambiissadors.  Garnet  conducted  him- 
■rif  throughout  his  airaignment,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  with 
the  same  courage  and  address  which  he  had  displayed  on  his  examina- 
tioM  before  the  commissioners.  But  his  subtlety  ayailed  him  little.  He 
was  Ibund  guilty  and  condemned. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  for  some  time  deferred,  it  being 
hoped  that  a  complete  admisdon  of  his  guih;  would  be  obtained  from 
Um,  together  with  disclosures  relatiye  to  the  designs  of  the  Jesuit 
party.  With  this  yiew,  the  examinations  were  still  continued,  but  the 
ligonr  with  which  he  had  been  latterly  treated  was  relaxed.  A  few 
days  before  his  execution,  he  was  yisited  by  several  eminent  Protestant 
divines — ^Doctor  Montague,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal;  Doctor  Neile, 
dean  of  Westminster;  and  Doctor  Overall,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  disputation  on  points  of  faith  and  other  spiritual 
matters.    At  the  close  of  this  discussion.  Doctor  Overall  remarked, 

''I  suppose  you  expect,  Mr.  Garnet,  that,  after  your  death,  the 
Ghnrch  of  Bome  will  declare  you  a  martyr?" 

'*!.  a  martyr!"  exclaimed  G^amet,  sorrowfully.  <*  O  what  a  martyr 
I  should  be!  If^  indeed,  I  were  really  about  to  suffer  death  for  the 
Catholic  reli^oin,  and  had  never  known  of  this  project,  except  by 
means  of  sacramental  confession,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  accounted  worthy 
Ihe  honour  o£  martyrdom,  and  might  deservedly  be  glorified  in  the 
o^nion  of  our  ohnrdb.  As  it  is,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  haye  sinned 
in  this  respect,  and  deny  not  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed 
n^onme." 

Satisfied,  at  length,  that  no  further  disclosures  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  the  king  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  on  the  2nd  of 
May.    The  scaffold  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  spot  where  Digby  and  the  other  conspirators  had  suffered. 
A  yast  assemblage  was  collected  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  similar 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  tumult  and  disturbance.    The  im- 
fortunate  man's  torture  was  cruelly  and  unnecessarily  prolonged  by  a 
series  of  questions  proposed  to  him  on  tlie  scaffold  by  Doctor  Overall 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  all  of  which  he  axk^wexe^^  ^^Tf  «:)(\- 
lectedir  «fl^  clearly.    He  maintained  his  fortilTide  to  \X\^\«a\..   NTV« 
fully  prepared,  he  mounted  the  ladder,  and  thua  ajOkiSki^^Bie^  ^<^  ^ 
temblage: 
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<'  I  commend  myself  to  all  good  Catholics.  I  grieve  that  I  have 
offended  the  king  by  not  reyealing  the  design  entertained  against  Mm, 
and  that  I  did  not  use  more  diligence  in  prerenting  the  execution  of 
the  plot.  I  commend  myself  most  humUy  to  the  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council,  and  entreat  them  not  to  judge  too  hardly  by  me.  I 
beseech  all  men  that  Catholics  may  nof  fiiro  the  worse  for  my  sake, 
and  I  exhort  all  Catholics  to  take  care  not  to  mix  themselves  with 
seditions  or  traitorous  designs  against  the  king's  majesty,  whom  God 
preserver* 

Making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his  forehead,  and  breast,  he 
continued: 

**" In  nomine  Pa&U,  Filiiy  el  Spiritus  sancH!  Jesus  Maria!  MariOf 
inater  gratia  I  nutter  miserworditB  t  Tumeah  hosts  protege^  et  hard  mortiM 
suscipe!  In  manus  tuas  DonunCf  commendo  spiritum  meum,  quia  tu  redi^ 
misti  me,  Domine,  Deus  veritatis"  Again  crossing  himsdf,  he  added, 
'^  Per  crucis  hoc  signum  fugiai  procul  omne  maHgnum !  Infige  crucem 
tuam,  Domine,  in  corde  meo  P* 

And  with  this  last  pathetic  ejaculation  he  threw  himself  from  tbe 
ladder. 

Garnet  obtained,  after  death,  the  distinction  he  had  disclaimed  while 
living.  He  was  enrolled,  together  with  Oldcome,  among  the  list  of 
Catholic  martyrs.  Several  miracles  are  affirm^  by  the  Jesuits  to  have 
been  x>erformed  in  his  behalf.  Father  More  relates  that  on  the  lawn  at 
Hendlip,  where  he  and  Oldcome  last  set  foot,  '*a  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  species  of  grass  sprang  up  into  the  exact  shape  of  an  imperial 
crown,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without  being  trodden  down  by 
the  feet  of  passengers,  or  eaten  up  by  the  cattle."  It  was  further 
asserted  that  a  spring  of  oil  burst  forth  at  the  west-end  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  the  precise  spot  where  he  suffered.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular prodigy  is  that  recounted  by  Endsemon  Joannes,  who  afllrms 
that  in  a  straw  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  Garnet's  blood,  a  human 
countenance,  strangely  resembling  that  of  the  martyr,  was  discovered. 
This  legend  of  the  Miraculous  Straw,  having  received  many  embellish- 
ments and  improvements  as  it  travelled  abroad,  obtained  universal 
credence,  and  was  conceived  to  fully  establish  Gramet's  innocence.      » 

Anne  Yaux,  the  Jesuits'  devoted  friend,  retired  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Brooksby,  to  a  nunnery  in  Flanders,  where  she  ended  her  days. 

So  terminated  the  memorable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Gunpowder 
Treason,  for  deliverance  from  which  our  church  still  offers  ^anks- 
givings,  and  in  remembrance  of  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  dis- 
covery, fagots  are  collected  and  bonfires  lighted  to  consume  the  efSgy 
of  the  arch-conspirator,  Gmr  Fawkes. 


THE  END. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION. 


I  WAS  sitting,  one  morning  last  year,  at  my  breakfast-table 
attempting  to  find  something  interesting  in  an  Autumn  paper, 
and  deploring  the  sad  fate  which  was  detaining  me  in  town 
daring  the  third  week  in  September,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
low  knock  at  my  door,  and  my  old  schoolfellow,  Tom  Thornton, 
entered  the  room. 

**  My  dear  friend ! "  cried  I.  "  Can  that  be  youP  I  thought 
you  were  by  this  time  in  Italy ! "  and  then  observing  that  he 
was  in  deep  mourning,  I  hastily  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his 
unexpected  return. 

Ho  informed  me  that  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Thornton,  with 
whom  I  had  been  well  acquainted,  had  suddenly  died,  leaving 
him  the  ^  hole  of  his  fortune  and  property ;  that  this  intelligence 
had  reached  him  at  Marseilles;  that  he  had  hurried  back  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  perform  the  last  duties  to 
his  deceased  relative  ;  but  that  having  been  delayed  on  the 
road,  he  had  only  arrived  several  days  after  the  funeral. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  he,  **what  I  want 

you  to  do  is,  to  run  down  with  me  to  Abbey sfield,  and  assist  mo 

to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  my  new  duties  there.    I  daresay  wo 

shall  find  as  many  partridges  as  last  year,  and  you  shall  havo 

\    them  all  to  yourself." 

I  willingly  accepted  this  offer  for  a  few  days,  and  in  due  course 
of  time,  we  reached  his  new  abode. 

There,  all  was  stiU  in  great  confusion ;  and  so  many  were  the 
calls  upon  my  friend's  time,  that  he  deferred,  until  the  tei*^ 
rainy  morninynr,  the  minute  examinationof  InalBbteTmc^^'^^'as^^T^) 
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which  was  strongly  recommended  to  him  by  his  legal  adviser^ 
but  which  he  was  continually  delaying,  from  an  invincible 
aversion  to  such  a  painful  occupation. 

The  dreaded  day  at  last  came,  as  dreary  and  as  desolate  as 
could  well  be  desired.  Thornton  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made 
in  the  small  library,  which  had  been  his  uncle's  study,  and  in 
which  the  venerable  baronet  had  actually  breathed  his  last.  The 
keys  were  delivered  to  my  friend,  and  we  entered  the  room 
together. 

It  is  a  sad  and  awful  moment  when  we  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  chamber  of  Death  for  the  first  time  after  its  last  inmate  has 
been  consigned  to  his  dark  and  permanent  abode ;  to  see  each  • 
unconscious  relic  of  his  memory  still  subsisting  in  the  unaltered 
array  of  former  days,  while  the  possessor  himself  is  for  ever 
withdrawn. 

Not  a  chair  had  been  removed,  not  a  book  had  been  displaced, 
since  the  hour  when  the  kind-hearted  old  man  had  last 
welcomed  me  there  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  his  noble 
mansion.  All  was  in  the  accustomed  order. — He  alone  was 
gone. 

I  saw,  as  we  entered,  Thornton's  handkerchief  pressed  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  tear  must  have  stood  also  in  mine,  but  neither  of 
us  spoke.  Each  drawer  was  now  opened  in  succession,  and  we 
proceeded  with  our  unwelcome  labours. 

They  were  nearly  accomplished  when,  on  searching  in  the 
remote  comer  of  an  old-fashioned  bureau,  Thornton  discovered 
a  long  manuscript,  accompanied  by  a  private  letter. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "just  look 
over  this,  and  see  if  it  can  be  of  any  importance  now.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  P"  resumed  he,  when  I  had  glanced  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  papers. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rather  singular  production,"  re* 
plied  I.  "  Here  is  a  sort  of  memoir  of  a  young  man,  written  in 
a  lady's  hand,  and  partly  in  French;  and  here  is  a  letter, 
relating  to  the  same  person,  addressed  apparently  to  your  late 
ancle  by  one  o{  his  hroihora.  Had  he  any  P" 
**Me  had  two,  I  believe,  neither  oi  ^Yiom  have  I  ever  seen 
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One  was  drowned  wHile  at  Oxford ;  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  naval  service,  and  died  early  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
youngest  admiral  on  the  list.  I  have  often  heard  my  unde 
mention  him." 

While  Thornton  was  speaking,  I  had  continued  to  peruse  the 
papers  before  me,  and  I  felt  a  growing  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  whose  adventures  they  related. 

Soon  afterwards,  my  companion  was  preparing  to  withdraw. 

, "  Will  you  allow  me  to  stay  here,"  said  I,  "  and  read  this 

manuscript  through  P  I  know  that  you  never  could  finish  a  novel, 

.but  you  are  aware  how  devoted   I  am  to  anything  that  is 

romantic  or  striking  in  the  history  of  human  life,  and  I  have 

here  lit  upon  something  which  has  really  captivated  me." 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  Thornton,  "  so  that  you  do  not 
oblige  me  to  read  it,"  and  he  left  me  alone. 

I  gave  one  look  towards  the  dreary  prospect  of  the  shrubbery, 
still  shrouded  in  mist  and  rain,  and  gazed  once  more  at  the 
untenanted  and  desolate  apartment ;  I  heaped  &esh  coals  upon 
the  fire,  I  drew  close  to  it  a  deep  arm-chair,  and  was  soon  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  tale  before  me. 

I  was  just  concluding  it,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Thornton 
entered  to  warn  me  that  the  dinner-bell  was  ringing.  He  gazed 
in  my  face  with  a  look  of  the  most  intense  astonishment,  and 
said:— 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  say  P — ^no,  really  P— over 
this  manuscript  P" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  have,"  replied  I,  smiling,  "since  you 
rhink  so.  Were  it  a  work  of  fiction,  I  believe  it  would  have 
interested  me ;  but  it  is  genuine,  it  is  true,  and  as  such  it  has 
really  affected  me.  Will  you  make  me  a  present  of  it,  for  I 
"should  like  to  keep  it  P" 

Thornton  assented,  and  thus  the  following  papers  were  still  in 
my  possession  when  I  returned  to  London, 

Some  literary  friends  to  whom  I  communicated  them,  assured 
me  that  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  at  first  read  the  -a^sir^!^^ 
of  the  ill-starred  Xord  Edward  was  not  \mii&t\a«l\  oVt!^«!t%\vsL* 
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mercifully  derided  this  opinion,  and  at  length  the  controversy 
ran  so  high,  that  I- was  induced,  with  Thornton's  permission,  to 
test  the  sentiments  of  the  public. 

This  I  have  done,  without  attempting  to  mate  a  single 
alteration  or  correction  in  the  original  documents,  and  merely 
recommending  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  the  manuscript 
over  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  so  that  whatever  interest 
the  tale  may  possess,  might  be  suspended  according  to  the  more 
approved  rules. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

La  faimtlle  de  I'homme  n*est  qae  d*ivi  Jour ; 

Le  souflte  de  Diea  la  disperse  comme  ime  ftini6e.«^BBNB. 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1780,  at  Elmswater  Oastle,  the  hereditary 
abode  of  my  fore£a.tliers.  One  of  my  parents  I  never  knew.  I 
Jiave  at  times  a  yaffue  and  fiednt  recoueotion  of  a  being,  whose 
Toioe  was  more  g^entle,  and  look  more  endearing,  than  those  of  the 
hired  attendants  of  my  childhood ;  one  who  would  bear  me  in  her 
arms  and  press  me  to  her  bosom  with  a  strange  and  unusual 
tenderness.  Still,  no  effort  of  memory  can  now  recall  distinctly 
to  my  mind  the  features  and  the  form  of  my  mother.  She  died 
when  I  was  not  yet  four  years  old. 

My  father,  Edward  Plantagenet  Eockingham,  Earl  and  Marquis 
of  Arlingford,  was,  during  my  younger  years,  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  political  life.  I  seldom  saw  him,  and 
when  we  met,  I  approached  him  mth  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
amounting  almost  to  awe,  which  his  commanding  appearance  and 
imperious  disposition  inspired  in  all  around  him.  ^ 

A  still  haughtier  member  of  the  family  was  his  only  surviving 
sister,  tiie  Dowager  Countess  of  Sheemess.  Her  husband  having 
died  early  in  life,  without  children,  all  her  pride  was  now  centred 
on  her  own  family,  whose  affurs  indeed,  she  principally  con- 
ducted. For  her,  I  ^  never  experienced  any  affection,  nor  did 
she  ever  testify  much  interest  for  me,  all  her  feelings  being  concen- 
tiated  upon  my  elder  and  only  brother. 

With  nim  also,  in  my  earlier  days,  I  had  but  little  communida- 
tion.  Being  six  years  older  than  myself,  he  was  at  aprivate  school 
when  I  was  still  in  the  nursery,  and  was  already  at  Eton  when  I 
first  left  home. 

It  wan  thus  that,  during  the  days  of  my  early  boyhood,  I  was  a 
stranger  to  any  very  deep  attaomnent  for  those  around  me.  My 
two  greatiest  allies  and  mends  were  Julie,  a  French  maid  of  my 
mother's,  who,  after  the  death,  of  her  mistress,  had  been  retained 
at  Elmswater  Castle ;  and  a  lodse-keeper,  named  Richards,  an  old 
sailor,  and  long  a  fedthful  attendant  upon  otie  of  my  great  undes, 
always  sumamed  the  AdmiraL  . 

From  Julie,  I  learned  to  converse  and  to  xeaA.  ^ei^  ^xxsss^fi^  m 
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French,  before  I  could  'write  in  Enfflisli.  She  also  tanght  me  a 
number  of  the  songs  of  her  native  land,  and  those  I  hare  never 
forgotten.  How  often^  in  later  years,  and  in  distant  dimes,  as  I 
have  hummed  those  air  to  myself,  I  have  seen  again  in  fEuaoy  ^e 
woods  and  the  gardens  of  Elmswater,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
happy  days  which  I  had  spent  there,  when  care  and  sorrow  were 
yet  unknown ! 

With  Eichards  I  used  to  roam  during  my  holiday  hours  ;  he 
was  a  great  sportsman,  and  from  him  I  learned  many  an  impor- 
tant secret  as  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  every  species  of  game. 
He  also  constructed  for  me  a  fairy  Mgate,  in  which,  as  I  aooom- 
panied  him  upon  the  lakes  of  Elmswater,  he  taught  me  the  first 
rude  principles  of  seamanship.  When  gliding  on  those  tranquil 
waters,  I  listened  with  rapture  to  many  a  tale  of  the  distant  seas 
and  regions  that  he  had  visited,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  those 
hours  that  I  first  conceived  the  notion  of  one  day  emulating  the 
naval  exploits  of  my  great  uncle. 

When  I  was  about  &ve  years  old.  my  fether  unexpectedly 
returned  to  Elmswater,  from  which  ne  had  been  a  long  time 
absent,  and  his  sister  accompanied  him.  His  object,  I  understood, 
was  to  maJke  some  arrangements  and  to  reduce  considerably  his 
establishment,  previously  to  his  goinff  abroad  upon  an  important 
mission  which  he  had  received  from  me  Government. 

Some  difficulty  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  my  destinatiaii.  I 
was  too  old  for  the  nursery— too  young  to  join  my  brother  at 
school :  I  could  not  accompany  my  fiEither,  and  my  aunt  showed 
no  inclination  to  take  charge  of  me.  It  was  therefore  finally 
decided  that  I  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  reotor  of  the  parish, 
the  Keverend  Mr.  Williams,  who  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle,  and  who  was  a  devoted  Mend  of  the  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  mild  temper  and  great  learning,  and  was  then  already 
rather  advanced  m  years  ;  his  wife,  who  was  scarcely  younger 
than  himself,  was  of  a  good-natured  and  homely  disposinon. 

I  passed  three  whole  years  under  their  roof;  my  life  was  happy, 
but  would  have  been  rather  monotonous,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  thirst  after  ^owledjSfe  which,  about  this  time,  was  first 
excited  within  me,  and  which  rendered  me  as  diligent  a  pupil  as 
my  erudite  master  could  well  desire.  My  progress  was,  by 
continual  application,  very  rapid ;  still  I  forgot  neither  Julie  nor 
Eiohards,  and  the  weather  was  seldom  so  unfavourable  as  to 
prevent  mv  running  over  to  Elmswater  firom  the  rectory,  to  see 
these  two  faithful  friends,  and  join  in  some  of  the  sports  which  Uie 
castle  or  the  domain  afforded. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  my  father  returned  from  his 
mission.  He  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Elmswater — questioned  me  with  great  interest,  as  to  my  studies, 
and  appearedf  much  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  progress  I  had 
made.  Lady  Sheemess  soon  came  to  join  him,  ana  I  found  that 
tho^h  much  less  diffident  than  when  I  had  last  met  her,  yet  I 
coiild  not  quite  overcome  the  secret  feeling  of  aversion  with  whioh 
^o  had  always  inspired  me. 
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"  How  like  his  mother  he  is  I "  said  my  father  to  his  sister,  as  I 
entered  the  room  soon  after  her  arrival. 

"  Tie  very  imag:e,"  answered  she,  in  rather  a  disparaging  tone ; 
**  he  woidd  make  a  pretty  looking  g^irl  enough.  But  wait  till  you 
Bee  Elmswater ;  he's  the  real  Eockmgham,  like  you." 

When  my  brother,  who  had  been  sent  lor  from  Eton,  arrived,  his 
appearance  certainly  fully  justified  thepraises  which  Lady  Shecr- 
ness  was  wont  to  bestow  upon  him.  His  dark  eyes,  black  locks. 
and  haughty  bearing,  recalled  many  a  picture  of  the  long  line  of 
aneestry  preserved  m  the  gallery  of  the  castle  ;  and  his  counte- 
nanoe  bore  a^  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  my  father,  though, 
already  at  this  early  age,  the  expression  was  sterner. 

Till  then,  as  I  have  oefore  said,  my  brother  and  I  had  scarcely 
met.  Whilst  most  anxious  to  testify  to  him,  in  every  way,  my 
affection  and  even  my  deference,  I  soon  saw  that  little  sympathy 
could  exist  between  us :  his  maimer  to  me,  as  well  as  to  every  one 
else,  was  oold  and  forbidding,  and  his  imperious  disposition  soon 
led  US  into  many  petty  conflicts,  which  neither  of  us  perhaps 
did  his  utmost  to  avoid.  Few  of  these  were  worthy  oi  notice 
or  recollection,  but  one  having  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  future  destinies,  has  always  dwelt  most  vividly  in  my  me- 
morv. 

I  nad  naturally,  during  the  absence  of  my  family,  been  considered 
and  treated  at  Elmswater  as  lord  and  master,  more  particularly 
in  the  stable-yard,  which  was  my  favourite  place  of  resort.  In  one 
stall  was  my  pony,  in  another  my  Newfoundland  dog,  in  a  third 
my  fishing-tackle,  and  so  forth.  My  brother,  on  his  return, 
expressed  some  sirrprise  at  the  disorderly  appearance  which  the 
staUes  thus  bore,  and,  in  a  summary  way,  ordered  a  general  clear- 
ance. To  this  I  nad  no  reasonable  objection  to  make,  though  I 
oould  not  but  think  that  a  word  of  explanation  might  have  been 
said  to  me. 

My  pony  showed  no  dissatisfaction  at  the  change,  but  it  was  not 
80  with  my  favourite  dog,  who  was  continually  hovering  about  his 
former  residence,  much,  as  my  brother  said,  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
very  fine  horse,  which  Lady  Sneemess  had  just  given  him. 

•'^Now  do  kick  that  cursed  dog  out  of  the  stables,"  cried  Elms- 
water one  day  to  his  groom. 

"  There  is  no  use  nurting  him,"  said  I,  who  happened  to  be 
dose  by ;  "  here,  Nep." 

*'  It  18  all  very  well,  when  you  are  there,"  exclaimed  my  brother ; 
"  bat  when  your  back  is  turned,  he  will  be  in  here  again.  I  shall 
kick  him  out  myself  next  time." 

"  You  had  better  not  do  do  that,"  replied  I,  more  in  jest  than  in 
earnest ;  "  for  he  will  certainly  fly  at  you — won't  you,  Nep  ?" 

Nep  wagged  his  tail,  and  soon  afterwards  bes^  springing  about 
in  sooh  a  manner  as  really  to  startle  my  brother's  horse.  Elms- 
water was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  gave  a  violent  kick  at  the  dog, 
who  immediately  sprang  upon  him. 

"  Here,  Nep,  Nep,"  cried  I,  really  alarmed ;  \>ut  tq^  \stQ>V}wst^ 
who  had  heea  bitten,  was  in  a  state  of  the  giea.\ei!^  ^xcaXats^^^i^ 
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affirming  fhat  it  was  1  who  had  set  the  dog  np  to  fly  at  hiixL  A 
fierce  altercation  ensued,  during  which  Elmswater  threatened  to 
stxikc  me.  Bein^  no  match  for  him,  I  seized  a  stone  in  self-defenoe, 
which  I  had  at  &st  no  intention  of  using ;  bnt  a  heavy  blow  in  my 
face,  the  first  I  had  ever  received,  drove  me  frantic,  and  the  fatal 
missile  flew  from  my  hand. 

The  whole  had  occurred  so  suddenly,  that  when  I  saw  the  blood 
flowing  from  my  brother's  forehead,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I 
had  iimicted  the  wound.  I  rushed  to  him,  entreated  his  forgive- 
ness, and  assisted,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  binding  up  the  cut, 
which,  as  we  soon  ascertained,  was  very  slight ;  before,  however. 
we  could  reach  the  house,  a  report  had  already  been  widely  spread 
that  the  young  earl  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  his  brotiier. 

We  were  ordered  to  the  library,  where  my  mther  was  sitting 
with  Lady  Sheemess,  and  there  we  were  questioned  as  to  the 
occurrence.  My  brother  told  the  story,  not  as  I  conceived  in  a  very 
fair  manner ;  still  I  was  too  much  grieved  at  the  incident  to  ofler 
any  observation. 

"  Well,  come  shake  hands,"  said  my  father, "  and  lor  God's  sake 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

But  this  was  not  Lady  Sheemess's  view  of  the  case. 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,  Arlingford,"  said  she,  "  at  the  admirable 
forbearance  shown  by  Elmswater,  after  this  cowardly  attack " 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  my  father,  "  you  must  remeniber  that 
Edward  is  barely  ten  years  old,  and  though  of  course  he  is  quite 
wrong  in  taking  up  a  stone,  still  the  great  disparity  in  age  and 
strength  somewhat  justifies  him,  and  he  won't  do  it  again." 

"  He  certainly  should  not  do  it  again  here  if  he  were  my  son ;  I 
shoidd  send  him  to  school  to-morrow.  The  fact  is,  as. I  was  saying 
two  days  ago,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  that  he  should  be  at  home  at 
his  age." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  it  is,"  answered  my  father  ^  "  we  can 
see  about  his  going  to  Eton  when  Elmswater  returns  there." 

"  Eton,  nonsense  !  it  is  no  place  for  younger  brothers.  As  it  is, 
he  has  .been  lording  it  away  here  for  so  long,  that  I  daresay  ho 
fancies  himself  to  be  the  future  master.  1*11  inquire  about  that 
school  where  Lady  Elizabeth  Titchford  sent  her  younger  sons,  who 
turned  out  very  well  indeed.    One  of  them  died  in  India." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  respectable  place?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  but  one  where  the  boys  are  properly  looked 
after,  and  brought  up  according  to  their  future  station  in  life." 

Thus  mv  fate  was  sealed.  Within  a  week  Lady  Sheemess  had 
received  irom  her  friend  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  school  at 
Ashton.  My  father  insisted  upon  my  remaining  a  fortnight  more, 
but  at  last  the  fatal  day  arrived. 

The  tears  stood  in  Lord  Arlingford's  eyes  as  he  bid  me  farewell^ 
urging  me,  in  a  few  very  impressive  words,  never  to  forget  what 
I  owed  to  my  name  and  to  my  rank.    He  gave  me  a  purse  con- 
taining twenty  guineas,  which  sum  was  to  be  my  yearly  allow- 
anoe.    My  aunt,  who  appeared  a  littie  softened  at  the  parting 
iour,  added  ozzotber  siun  q£  ten  guintsa^.  '^^VtfAkvK.^lsQ  Bho£ 
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luuids  with  me,  but  we  bad  hardly  spoken  since  our  last  dispute, 
and  I  dearljr  saw  that  he  had  not  foreiyen  me. 

JuUe  was  in  high  hysterics  at  the  loss  of  her  own  child,  as  she 
alwasTB  called  me ;  and  i)oor  Eichards'  countenance  was  the  very 
picture  of  sadness.  Still,  as  the  coach  could  not  wait  more 
than  two^  minutes  at  the  gate  of  Elmswater  Park,  I  was  hurried 
inside,  with  little  more  ceremony  than  my  uortmanteau,  and  hefore 
the  fiiit  burst  of  grief  at  my  departure  from  home  was  over,  we 
were  farther  from  the  castle  than  I  had  ever  strayed  in  my  longest 
walks. 

I  felt  a  strange  mysterious  awe  at  beinjor  thus  cast  upon  the 
Woarld,  and  a  singular  dread  of  the  new  life  upon  which  I  was 
about  to  enter,  (me  sentiment,  however,  prevailed  over  all  others, 
in  that  first  hour  of  deep  and  imcomforted  misery— a  regret, 
amountiiLff  almost  to  remorse,  at  the  ungovernable  fit  of  passion 
which  haa  entirely  overcome  me  in  my  quarrel  with  my  brother. 
.  My  disposition  nad  ever  been  reckoned  mild  and  conciliatory, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  then  that  I  had  known  the  wild  fiend  which 
a  deep  sense  of  injury  or  insult  could  arouse  within  me.  How 
I  have  struggled  since  to  overpower  him ;  and  when  through  years 
of  constant  watchfulness  I  have  thought  him  finally  mastered, 
how  fiercely  he  has  again  seized  upon  me,  destro3ringinone  moment 
the  promise  of  many  an  hour  of  anxious  toil  and  unrequited  for- 
bearance, and  irresistibly  impelling  me  to  rash  upon  my  fate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh ; 

A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance.— Eccl. 

Afteb  a  long  and  weary  night,  the  mail  reached  Pljrmouth. 
I  there  met  an  old  servant  of  my  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  me  from  thence  to  Ashton,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  As  it  was  Sunday,  he  took  me  first  to  the  afternoon  service, 
80  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  school  until  nearly  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  chaise,  but  was  folly  aroused  when 
I  was  told  we  had  reached  our  destination.  A  servant  in  a  plain 
livery  opened  the  door,  and  having  ascertained  ^m  my  com- 
panion that  I  was  the  new  boy,  ushered  us  both  into  a  large 
sitting-room,  where  a  lady  was  reading  alone  by  the  fireside. 

When  I  was  announced,  she  arose,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
inquired  affectionately  how  I  was  ?  She  then,  after  a  few  words 
of  civility,  dismissed  my  attendant. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  sufficient  coura^  to  look  more  OittA^L- 
tlvely  at  the  person  who  thus  kindly  received  "ma,  \  «a.^,  w^'V 
then  ihons^ht,  the  loyelieat  face  I  had  e^et  a&  ^e^Yi  ^sqcl^^q:^'^ 
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Mrs.  Wentworth  was  then  about  twenty-tWo.  Her  ttriffht  eyes, 
long  dark  ringlets,  fair  complexion,  ana  graoefdl  fignre  formed  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  and  masculine  appearanoe  of 
the  young  countrywomen  I  had  seen  about  Elmswater ;  and 
there  was  something  so  winning  in  her  look  and  smile,  that, 
though  naturally  shy  with  a  stranger,  yet  I  was  soon  perfectly  at 
my  ease  with  her." 

"  Your  name  is  Edward,  I  think? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  Eockin^ham,"  answered 
I,  repeating  my  designation  as  I  had  been  taught  it  by  the  servants 
at  Elmswater. 

**  Oh !  Edward  will  do  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  smiling. 
"  The  doctor  is  dining  out,  and  will  not  he  home  until  rather  late. 
You  had  better  go  to  bed  soon,  as  yon  must  be  tired  after  so  long 
a  journey,  and  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  join  the  school  to-mortow 
morning." 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  aunt,"  resumed  she,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  She  tells  me  that  yon  are  a  sad  pickle,  and 
that  you  nearly  killed  your  elder  brother.  I  should  not  have 
thought  so,  from  your  appearance.  You  are  more  like  a  gixl 
than  a  boy: — I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  dress  yon  up,  and 
take  you  to  church  as  my  little  daughter." 

This  last  compliment  would  not  nave  flattered  me  mnch,  but 
there  was  a  tone  of  endearment  in  Mrs.  "Wentworth's  voice  which 
would  have  led  me  to  forgive  a  still  more  injurious  imputation. 
I  was  proceeding  to  explain  to  her  the  real  circumstances  of  my 
quarrel  at  Elmswater,  when  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  low  knocking  at  the  door,  after  which  a  boy,  or  young  man, 
aged  about  sixteen,  entered  the  room. 

"  The  doctor  is  dining  out,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  answering 
the  look  of  the  new-comer.  "You  may  keep  the  report,  and  the 
monitor  will  give  it  to  him  to-morrow  morning.  Let  me  see,  how 
manv  are  there  on  the  list?" 

"  Six,  ma'am." 

"  Six— why  I  sent  up  five  names  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  ma  am,  there  are  five  sent  up  by  you,  and  one  by  the 
under-master." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  glanced  over  the  list,  then  returned  it  to  the 
boy,  who  made  a  respectful  bow  and  withdrew. 

During  this  short  period,  the  purport  of  which  I  very  imper- 
fectiy  seized,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  change  that  came  over 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  manner,  and  by  the  cold  and  almost  severe  look 
which  had  suddenly  replaced  the  playful  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance while  conversing  with  me.  This,  however,  immediately 
returned,  when  lasked  ner  who  the  straiiger  was  who  had  jiuft 
retired. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  monitors." 

"  Monitors,  what  are  they  ?" 

"The  four  Brat  hoys  of  tne  school  are  so  named,  and  the  eldest 
or  these  is  called  the  captain.    They  afieAs^  mVyciVxnii^  after  the 
yojmger  boyB,  and  you.  must  lespeot  thfioa  «2iin»^^imn^«k'^^SQ^ 
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do  the  masters  themselves.    There  is  one,  by  the  bye,  amongst 
them,  whose  society  you  had  better  avoid." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  His  name  is  Thornton.  From  him  you  will  get  neither  good 
advioe  nor  good  example." 

Some  tea  naving  been  brought,  my  spirits  were  much  revived. 
I  continued  in  conversation  with  my  fascinating  companion  for 
mare  than  an  hour,  and  I  learned  from  her  many  mteresting 
partioulars  respecting  the  school  over  which  her  husband  presided. 

It  had  originally  been  a  foundation^  established  bv  two  brothers, 
who,  one  in  the  army  and  the  other  m  the  nayy»  had  acquired  a 
luge  fortune  duriuj^  the  Indian  wars.  The  object  was  to  enable 
tiie  sons  of  the  jmiior  officers  of  both  services  to  receive  education 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  number  was  at  first  limited  to 
twenty,  which  was  subsequentiy  doubled  in  consequence  of  the 
endowment  having  been  much  increased  by  further  subscriptions. 

The  school  being  remarkably  well  conducted,  several  wealthv 
jbmilies  had  obtained  leave  to  send  their  children  there,  although 
these  were  not  in  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  original  rules. 
Sfo  distinotion  was  recognised  between  one  class  of  bovs  and  the 
other,  yet  the  pupils  amonffst  tiiemselves  assumed  ana  affected  a 
great  superiorify  over  their  less  fortunate  companions. 

The  number  was  now  complete,  it  having  been  lately  decided 
that  the  proportion  of  pupils  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  that  of  the 
foundation,  thus  constituting  a  total  amount  of  eighty  boys,  which 
was  exactly  made  up  by  my  arrival. 

The  school  was  divided  into  six  forms,  and  the  studies  directed  by 
four  masters.  The  head  master  had  charge  of  the  sixth  form ;  the 
second  master  of  the  fifth  and  fourth ;  the  French  master  of  the 
third  form,  and  the  writing-master  of  the  first  and  second. 

Soon  after  nine,  Mrs.  Wentworth  rose,  and  conducted  me  to  a 
fonall  room,  where  I  was  to  sleep  for  that  night.  She  then  kissed 
me.  desired  me  to  get  up  and  dress  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  was 
called,  and  retired.  Though  I  was  much  fatigued  with  my  jour- 
ney, it  was  lon^  before  I  fell  asleep.  Even  then  the  image  of  the 
lovely  schoolmistress  still  appeared  to  watoh  over  me.  Istill  saw 
in  my  dreams  the  smiling  look  with  which  she  had  welcomed  me, 
and  I  still  wondered  at  the  ominous  expression  which  had  for  a 
moment  overclouded  her  countenance  when  the  monitor  had  shown 
her  the  mysterious  paper. 

At  half-past  six  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  a  bluff  house- 
maid, who,  breaking  into  my  littie  room,  told  me  to  get  up  and 
dress  immediately,  as  she  would  return  in  ten  minutes  and  show 
me  tilie  schoolroom,  to  the  door  of  which  I  was  led  by  her  at  the 
appointed  time.  When  I  entered  the  long  room  or  gallery,  where 
l£e  boys  were  already  at  their  desks,  I  was  strangely  bewildered, 
and  the  feeling,  that  amongst  so  many  there  assemlued  I  had  not 
one  Mend,  or  even  one  acquaintance,  weighed  sadly  upon  me. 

The  schoolroom  of  Ashton  was  of  an  obloTi{;  €;\iaL'pe  oo^W^s^q^ 
already  sai^  about  aeYenty  ios/t  in  length  by  thxttv  i<^\i  'm'i^.    ^ 
oBio  extremity  was  the  door  at  whi^  I  enteroo. ;  o'^^'^ai^i^  "V 
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another  door  leading  to  the  playgrronnd ;  in  the  centre  on  one  side 
was  the  large  fireplace,  iuia  opposite  to  tMs  an  enclosed  platform 
raised  by  about  three  steps  from  the  floor,  the -use  of  which  I  did 
not  then  discern. 

On  either  side  of  this  platform  and  of  the  chimney  stood,  the 
desks  of  the  masters,  and  from  thence,  extending  to  the  tWo 
extremities  of  the  room,  the  long  fixed  benches  or  forms,  frqm 
ifvhich  the  classes  took  their  names.  - 

Three  masters  were  then  at  their  posts :  but  the  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  fireplace,  which  was  raised  two  steps. higher  from 
Ihe  floor  than  the  others,  and  which  I  jguessed  to  be  that  of  the 
head  master,  was  as  yet  vacant.  By  this  desk  two  boys  were  then 
standing.  The  tallest  of  these,  upon  seeing  my  perplexity,  which 
was  in  no  ways  diminished  by  the  staring  looks  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  young  gentlemen  present,  made  me  a  sign  to  approach, 
and  desired  me  to  wait  by  him,  as  the  head  master  woiOd  be 
soon  coming. 

The  person  who  thus  addressed  me  seemed  to  be  nearly  seventeen ; 
^e  was  tall,  strong-built,  and  would  have  been  considered  rather 
plain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expression  of  good-humour  which 
was  habitual  in  his  countenance :  from  his  age  and  height,  I  guessed 
him  to  be  the  captain  of  the  school.  His  companion  seemed  to  be 
nearly  three  years  younger,  and  nothing  could  be  more  preposessii^ 
than  his  appearance.  As  he  stood  leaning  against  the  mgh  desk,  hu 
chiselled  Matures,  flowing  light  brown  hair,  and  graceM  figure, 
would  alone  have  arrested  my  attention:  but  what  struck  me 
jDQLOst,  was  the  singular  expression  of  thou^htfolness  which  his 
pountenanoe  revealed.  When  I  approached,  he  cast  upon  me  one 
glance  of  intense  scrutiny ;  but  the  pensive  deep  blue  ^o  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  remained  fixed  again  upon  the  high 
Rdndow  opposite,  as  if  the  unfettered  spirit  were  wandering  far  into 
the  bright  regions  without. 

"  Have  you  a  long  list?"  said  the  captain  to  him,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence. 

•  *  A  reffular  Monday's  list — six,"  answered  the  younger  boy  whom 
I  guessea  to  be  the  monitor  for  the  day,  as  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
paper  which,  on  the  evening  before,  1  had  seen  presented  to  Mrs. 
'Ventworth. 

"  And  all  of  them  sent  up  by  her  ? "  in(|uired  the  captain. 

"  "No,  only  five,"  replied  the  monitor,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  fair.  Do  you  know  I  believe  she  will  drive 
ihe  lower  school  to  a  rebellion  before  long :  in  my  days,  I  do  not 
xhink  that  we  should  have  stood  so  much." 

The  monitor  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  meaning,  but  remained  silent. 

I  had  listened  eagerly  to  these  observations,  much  wondering 

whether  the  female  personage  thus  alluded  to  could  be  the  charming 

iady  who  had  welcomed  me  so  kindly  the- evening  before ;  but  my 

zsefieotions  were  out  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  head  master.    Dr. 

Tfentworth  was  then  not  yet  fifty ;  his  manner  was  calm  and  dig- 

fimed,  and  his  features  were  etui  'haa&fiQmsd>  \k^ofvx\^  Vna^a.^  tSs 
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fllamp  of  a  life  devoted  to  unremitting  application  and  study.  As 
he  entered,  everybody  rose ;  when  he  reached  his  desk,  the  captain, 
lunring  said  a  few  wcnrds  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  returned  to  his  place, 
and  the  monitor  was  commanded  to  readprayers,  which  lasted  some 
minatefi.  When  these  were  over,  Dr.  W entworth  began  opening 
and  penudng^  very  attentively  several  letters  which  lav  upon  his 
d^,  but  seeing  the  monitor  still  there,  he  asked  him  if  there  was 
a  report  that  morning.  Thcmonitorhandedtohimthejpaper.  Tho 
head  master,  havine  merely  inquired  whether  all  was  right,  desired 
him  to  fetch  the  rod  from  a  neighbourinjp^  cupboard,  and  to  call  the 
boys  up.  With  a  slow  step  and  moumrul  countenancci  six  young 
gentlemen,  answering  to  their  names,  apjiroached. 

"Now  then,  Edwards,"  said  the  monitor  to  the  tallest  of  these, 
**  look  sharp,  don't  be  aU  day." 

The  boy  ne  thus  addressed,  began  slowly  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  contemplated  punishment,  and  then  kneeling  upon  tho 
second  of  the  three  steps  of  the  platform  upon  which  the  head 
master's  desk  was  raised,  resigned  nis  hands  to  the  monitor. 

"  Beady,  sir,"  said  the  latter ;  "  third  form." 

The  head  master  seized  the  rod,  and  scarcely  lifting  his  eyes  from 
a  long  letter  he  was  intently  reading,  infLioted  upon  the  culprit  six 
severe- strokes.  The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  with  the 
four  followinff  boys,  who,  belonging  to  the  under  school,  received 
only  four  strokes  each. 

Kurtozed  as  I  had  been  in  my  father's  house  with  the  utmost  care 
and  respect,  I  remained  breathless  with  surprise  and  indignation  at 
the  sight  I  thus  witnessed.  I  was  amazed  at  the  silent  obedience 
with  which  the  boys  submitted  to  this  severe  and  degrading  punish- 
ment ;  but  I  was  scarcely  less  astonished  at  the  air  of  almost  com- 
plete abstraction  with  which  it  was  applied  by  the  head  master, 
and  at  tho  calm  iudiference  with  wmch  it  was  beheld  by  the 
monitor. 

One  boy  still  remained  standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  platform ; 
he  was  much  younger  than  any  of  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
and  his  face  was  pole  with  terror.  When  called  upon  to  approach 
the  fatal  step,  he  cast  an  imploring:  look  towards  the  monitor,  and, 
in  a  tearful  voice,  muttered  that  it  was  his  first  fault.  The  eyes 
of  the  monitor  and  the  head  master  met,  and  a  smile  of  intelligence 
having  passed  between  them.  Dr.  Wentworth  asked  who  had  sent 
up  that  Doy? 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  said  the  monitor. 

**  Just  ^  to  her,  and  ask  her  if  she  will  allow  the  punishment 
to  be  remitted  this  time  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  she  won't  for  my  asking,"  said  the  monitor. 

"  Well,  ask  in  my  name." 

The  monitor  retired.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
and  shaking  his  head,  with  a  smile,  as  he  approached  tho  desk, 
said: 

**  It  appears,  sir,  that  he  is  an  old  offender,  an.dha^&^esitdLi'WsGL 
forgiven  more  than  once." 

•^jK&fio  tbero  ia  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  ago^^Vcov^^^ 
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fatal  implement.  The  terrified  deUnquent  burst  into  team ;  bvt 
the  monitor  having  reminded  him  that  the  pnnishment  would  be 
doubled  if  it  were  necessary  to  reanire  the  captain's  assistanoe,  he 
at  lengrth  most  reluctantly  proceeded  with  the  indispensable  re- 
parations. At  the  first  stroke  he  uttered  a  piteous  shriek,  which 
was  repeated  at  each  blow,  until  the  monitor  having  released  his 
hold,  the  victim  rolled  from  the  steps  upon  the  floor. 

I  was  more  appalled  at  this  sight  than  at  all  I  had  witnessed 
before :  but  the  nead  master  and  the  monitor  were  too  much  aoons- 
tomed  to  scenes  of  this  description  to  bestow  any  attention  upon 
them.  The  culprit  was  allowed  a  minute  or  two  to  recover  nis 
self-possession,  and  then  was  desired  by  Dr.  Wentworth  to  get  np 
and  return  to  his  seat.  The  rod  had  been  restored  to  its  place,  and 
the  order  had  been  given  to  call  up  the  fifth  form,  when,  fat  the 
first  time,  the  head  master's  eyes  rested  on  me.  He  summoned  me 
to  him,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  then  told  the  monitor  to  eonduot 
me  to  the  second  master,  and  request  him  to  examine  me.  As  we 
were  retiring,  together : — 

**  Thornton,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  those  Greek  verses  of  yoors  are 
remarkably  good." 

My  comx)anion  answered  by  a  respeotfal  bow. 

80  this  is  Thornton,  thought  I  to  myself;  how  wngnliu*  that 
Mrs.  Wentworth  should  have  expressed  so  unfavourable  an  opi- 
nion upon  him.    Surely  he  cannot  deserve  such  oensdre. 

The  second  master,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my  oompmion, 
was  a  yoimg  man  01  delicate  appearance,  whose  oonntenanoe  and 
manner  struck  me  as  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  He  put  to  me, 
respecting  my  former  studies  several  questions,  more  teolmioal 
than  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  answer  at  the  Rectory ;  and 
having  expressed  his  surprise  that,  at  my  age,  I  was  not  more 
conversant  with  the  Latin  Grammar,  recommended  that  I  ^onld  be 
placed  in  the  third  form,  whither,  with  tiie  consent  of  the  head 
master.  I  was  conducted.  This  class,  as  I  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  was  directed  by  the  French  master,  a  good- 
humoured,  kind-hearted  man,  who  ^ave  me  a  seat  not  far  from 
himself,  and  explained  to  me  the  duties  I  was  to  perform. 

At  one  o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  im^er  which,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  tiie  school  adjourned  to  the  playground,  a  large 
enclosed  field  upon  which  the  schoolroom  opened.  There,afeddng 
of  deep  estrangement  again  came  over  mc :  how  was  I  to  claim 
acquamtance  with  the  many  stranfj^ers  around  me  i  how  was  I  to 
min^e  in  their  sports,  or  join  in  their  pursuits  ? 

After  wandering  for  some  minutes  in  solitarv  silence,  I  observed 
the  monitor  whose  countenance  and  bearing  nad  attracted  me  in 
the  morning,  conversing  apart  with  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age.  I 
slowly  and  respectfully  approached  them,  but  the  haughty  glance  of 
the  latter,  and  the  slight  smile  which  I  could  perceive  on  the  open 
ooimtenance  of  Thornton  himself,  warned  me  that  I  was  committing 
some  act  of  extraordinary  indiscretion.  I  therefore  determined 
to  draw  near  a  group  of  younger  boys,  ^^ho  were  playing  at  marblM. 
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When  all  of  them  had  stared  at  me  to  their  hearts*  content,  one 
of  them  asked  me  what  my  name  was. 

**  Edward,"  answered  I.  remembering  Mrs.  Wentworth's  obser- 
vation to  me  the  night  before. 

"  Edward  what  ? "  said  the  boy  rudely. 

"  My  names  are,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  Rockingham,  if  you 
wish  to  know  them  all,"  answered  I,  rather  sharply. 

"  O  dear  me !  is  that  all  ?  I  hope  vour  lordship  is  not  fatigued 
witii  your  journey }  Ferhajps  your  lordship  will  not  object  to  our 
^ying  at  marbles  ? "  continued  my  interrogator,  encouraged  by 
uie  load  laughter  of  his  companions. 

I  Mt  my  spirit  rising  withm  me ;  but  the  provocation  was  yet  so 
indirect  that  I  was  perplexed  how  to  resent  the  evidently  offensive 
manner  of  the  boy  who  addressed  me.  Yery  soon  aufterwards, 
however,  he  jostled  me,  in  the  course  of  the  game,  and  having 
ironically  expressed  a  hope  that  ho  had  not  hurt  me,  I  advised 
him,  in  the  calmest  tone  I  could  command,  not  to  do  it  again. 

*•  Whafs  to  happen  to  me  if  I  do  ?  *' 

"  It  will  be  time  to  say,  when  it  occurs,"  said  I,  answering  his 
look  of  defiance.  He  pushed  me  again  with  all  his  strength.  My 
blood  boiled  within  me,  and  I  struck  him  in  l^e  face. 

A  ring  was  immediately  formed,  and  a  regular  fight  commenced 
between  us.  My  adversary  was  older  and  sl^nger  uian  me,  and  at 
first  he  had  nearly  overpowered  me ;  but  I  was  desperate,  and  my 
fltreoigth  was  doubled  oy  my  fury.  Suddenly,  the  encouraging 
shouts  of  our  companions  ceased,  and  we  were  informed,  in  a  voice 
of  wazninff)  that  the  monitor  was  approaching. 

"  How  cud  this  begin  i"  said  Thornton,  who  had  burst  into  the 

ring. 

"It  was  he  struck  me  first."  exclaimed  my  adversary,  which 
statement  was  corroborated  by  all  around. 

''  I  did,"  said  I,  "  but  not  xmtil  you  had  insulted  me,  and  pushed 
me  twice." 

**  I  have  no  doubt,"  rejoined  Thornton,  smiling,  "  that  the  pro- 
vooation  did  not  come  rrom  you :  come,  fight  two  rounds  more, 
then  shake  hands,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  it." 

The  support  conveyed  in  the  look  and  manner  of  the  monitor, 
redoubled  my  energy.  I  now  struck  full  in  the  face  of  my  anta- 
ggnist,  who  showed  no  dissatisfaction  when  the  appointed  time 
came  for  suspending  hostilities.  I  then  held  out  my  nand,  which 
he  rather  unwillingly  seized. 

"  Very  well  fought,  indeed,"  said  Thornton,  patting  me  upon 
the  head ;  "  if  any  boy  about  your  size  attempts  again  to  oimoy 
you,  serve  him  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  bigger  fellow  attacks 
you,  let  me  know." 

I  was  retiring,  but  a  sudden  thought  having  struck  him, — 
"Perhaps  you  had  better  come  with  mo,"  said  he,  and  I  followed 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  ground.  On  our  way,  we  passed  a  fedr- 
hairedboy  of  about  my  own  age,  standing  aLoBid  «£\)ki^W^i^l^ 
tree. 
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''  Here,  MordannV'  said  Thornton  to  him,  *'  yon  vh6  never  ^ky 
at  any  game,  take  cnar^  of  this  new  boy,  and  keep  him  oniof 
harm  s  wa^r,  nntU  he  is  better  acquainted  vitk  the  roles  and 
habits  of  tms  place."  ^        ^ 

I  found  my  new  companion  oblige,  but  very  tacitmn.  Qis 
answers  to  my  questions  were  precise,  but  singularly  laconic,  and 
I  had  gleaned  but  little  information  from  him,  when  we  were  agisun 
summoned  to  the  schoolroom. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  returned  to  the  playground.  Wishing 
to  avoid  any  new  conflict,  I  sought  Mordaunt :  he  was  again  stand- 
ing alone.  As  I  joined  him,  we  were  accosted  from  the  other  side 
of  a  low  wall,  which  separated  the  ground  from  the  road,  by  a  man 
with  a  basket  of  oranges. 

**  Are  we  allowed  to  buy  these  ?  '*  said  I. 

"To  be  sure."  .    . 

**  Then  why  don't  you  buy  some  ?"  rejoined  I. 

"  Because  1  haye  no  money." 

I  immediately  purchased  six,  offering  three  to  him ;  but  I  had 
.  recourse  to  some  entreaty  before  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  more  than  one.  The  better  acquaintance  which  this  little 
incident  promoted  between  us,  led  my  new  oompemion  to  be  rather 
more  communicative.  As  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  conversant 
with  all  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  school,  I  pressed  my  questions 
very  assiduouslyr,  and  was  much  impressed  wil^  the  shrewd  and 
imprejudiced  opinions  which  were  revealed  in  the  short  answers  I 
received. 

From  Mordaunt,  I  learned  that  the  head  master,  although 
rather  severe  and  eccentric,  was  respected  and  not  disliked  by  the 
boys ;  that  the  second  master  was  hated ;  that  the  French  master 
was  a  great  favourite,  though  sometimes  laughed  at  for  his  foreign 
accent ;  and  that  the  writing-master  was  not  much  looked  up  to. 

The  captain  was  liked  on  account  of  his  good-nature,  and 
Thornton,  who  was  reckoned  the  cleverest  boy  of  the  school,  was 
generally  beloved.  The  foundation  was  distin^fuished  by  a  white 
cravat  and  a  blue  suit,  which  Mordaunt  himself  wore ;  their 
education  cost  ten  pounds  a  year  only,  while  the  charge  for  the 
pui)ils  was  eighty.  Thence,  as  well  as  from  the  higher  station  of 
their  families,  arose  the  assumption  of  superiority  maintained  by 
the  latter,  which  being  but  very  partially  recognised  by  their 
schoolfellows,  led  to  an  almost  permanent  feud  between  them. 

Mordaunt  also  made  me  acquainted  with  the  premises  of  my  new 
abode.  The  head-master's  was  a  large  and  comfortable  mansion, 
behind  which  was  a  long  private  flower-garden,  kept  up  with  great 
care  by  Mrs.  Wentwortn. 

This  garden  ran  parallel  with  our  playground,  of  which  it  had, 
until  very  lately,  formed  a  part,  ana  from  which  it  was  now  sepa- 
rated b^r  two  high  walls.  Between  these  was  a  narrow  road, 
communicating  from  the  house  with  the  stables,  which  lay  at  the 
extremity  of  the  flower-garden.  Close  by  Dr.  Wentworth  s  house, 
and  oonneoted  with  it  by  a  covered  paaaage,  «tood  the  school  itsel£ 
a  JoD^  rectangular  builoing,  tiie  gtoTmii-iiQOX  ^1  'nr^slO^l^fsqc^t^si^ 
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.the  dinmgr-room  and  ilie  sohoolroom,  while  the  bedrooms  of  the 
boys  and  under-mastors,  oocimied  the  upper  story. 

Behind  the  school  and  adjoining,  as  I  have  said,  the  private 
garden,  ran  the  play^oond,  separated,  on  the  two  extreme  sides 
by  a  wall,  from  a  oarnagre-road,  which  enclosed  it  at  right  angles. 
•At  the  lower  extremity  this  wall  was  very  hi^h,  and  was  used  by 
Hie  boys  for  rackets  and  for  ball ;  but  on  the  side  parallel  with  tho 
garden  it  ran  very  low,  enabling  us  to  oommimicate  with  that  part 
of  the  road  where  I  had  just  beiore  purchased  tho  oranges. 

I  had  as  yet  addressed  no  questions  to  my  new  companion  npon 
the  subject  which  interested  me  most;  but  Mrs.  Wentworth's  name 
having  been  alluded  to  by  him,  in  connection  with  the  flower- 
garden,  I  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  him  as  much  information  as  I 
eould  respecting  her. 

I  ascertained  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  x>oor  clergyman, 
"with  whom  Dr.  Wentworth  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  that 
ihe  had  been  married  about  two  years.  At  first,  she  had  api>eared 
in  delicate  health,  in  low  spirits,  and  had  shown  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  concerns  of  the  school,  or  even  of  the^  household  at 
Ashton.  Latterly,  however,  and  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of 
aome  severe  remonstrances  from  her  husoand,  she  had  taken  a 
more  active  part,  and  had  now,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  very  con- 
siderable share  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

Amongst  the  bovs  she  was  generally  disliked,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favourites^  whom  she  treated  with  the  greatest 
oare  and  indulgence,  she  evmced  little  sympathy  for  them.  The 
origin  of  this  mutual  estrangement  was  difficult  to  trace,  and  it 
would  appear  that  many  faults  had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  first  conflict  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  flower-garden, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  original  playground.  The 
bo3rs  complained  that  the  reduced  si}ace  left  to  them  was  insuffi- 
cient for  many  of  their  sports.  Tms  remonstrance  having  been 
treated  as  impertinent,  they  had  raised  every  possible  obst^le  to 
the  establishment  of  the  garden,  and  many  trespasses  occurred,  for 
which  the  delinquentB  were  punished,  slightly  at  first,  then  more 
severely.    Hence  new  causes  of  irritation  sprung  up  on  both  sides. 

Another  grievance  was  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  and 
economy  introdaced  into  the  establishment  when  the  direction 
was  assumed  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
and  the  impression  which  arose,  that  the  proceeds  &om  these 
reductions  were  applied  to  tho  flower-garden,  a  new  pony-carriage, 
and  other  personal  expenses  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  feud 
ran  higher  still,  when  a  favourite  dog  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's,  which 
had  incautiously  strayed  into  the  playground,  received  a  blow 
£rom  a  stone,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  As  yet,  however, 
the  ciontending  parties  were  so  seldom  placed  in  connection,  that 
the  mutual  and  growing  animosity  was  principally  confined  to 
xeoiprocal  criticism,  and  nostile  insinuations.  But  a  few  months 
before  my  arrival,  two  incidents  occurred  which  brought  them  into 
more  frequent  contact, 

y!he£ist  oith^ae  ofiGummoea  was  an  o\)8ervaJd.oTL  is\sM^<bm^^ 
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town,  and  reported  to  the  dootor,  upon  the  tdoreBly  appeftranM  of 
the  dress  of  many  of  the  boys  at  ohuroh  on  Siinda3r8.  The  doctor, 
who  hated  intensely  all  household  details,  insisted  uoon  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  assuming  under  her  especial  oare  everytninj;  connected 
with  the  boys'  toilet,  to  which  she  did  not  consent  without  much 
reluctance.  Her  efforts  were,  at  first,  so  unsuccessfoL  and  her 
remonstrances  so  little  heeded,  that  she  was  soon  induced  to  bring 
to  justice  some  of  the  more  hardened  offenders,  which  was  muofi 
resented  by  the  school  at  large. 

The  other  circumstance,  wnichi  had  placed  a  i>ortion  of  the  boys 
more  directly  under  her  control,  was  a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  tne 
diocese,  which  had  taken  place  about  four  months  before^  I  had 
arrived.  The  worthy  prelate,  having  addressed  some  questions  to 
the  boys  upon  theological  matters,  was  perfectly  astounded  at  tha 
ignorance  displayed  by  them.  Having  Jmown  Mrs.  Wentwort3i*s 
mther,  and  the  very  superior  education  she  had  received,  he 
strongly  recommended  her  to  open  herself%  class  of  catechism  and 
divimty  for  the  younger  boys. 

This  observation,  Mrs.  Wentworth  treated  as  having  been  made 
more  in  lest  than  in  earnest,  but  such  was  not  the  doctor's  opinion. 
He  was  himself  so  occupied,  that  he  had  no  time  for  any  ad£tional 
tuition ;  the  second  master  was  also  absorbed  by  the  oare  of  the 
two  forms  committed  to  him ;  the  French  master,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, was  not  very  conversant  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  and 
rubrick  of  the  Church  of  En&^and,  and  the  writing-master  was 
scarcely  more  to  be  trusted.  Besides  this,  the  rules  of  the  school 
allowea  each  of  the  under-masters,  alternately,  one  Sunday  to 
himself. 

For  these  reasons,  Dr.  TVentworth  insisted,  and  finally  obtained, 
that  every  Sunday  afternoon,  his  wife  should  hold,  for  the  youn^ 
school,  the  class  prescribed  by  the  bishop.  The  indignation 
of  the  boys  at  bein^  thus  subjected,  even  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to  female  rule,  was  most 
intense. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  Sundays,  Mrs.  Wentworth's  class  was 
one  continued  scene  of  derisive  laughter  and  turbulence,  and  when 
one  day  she  actually  burst  into  tears  with  vexation  and  oisappouit- 
ment,  hopes  were  unreservedly  expressed  that  she  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  her  undertaking.  But  she  was  of  a  firm  and  unyield- 
ing disposition,  and  though  she  had  most  imwillingly  entered  upon 
the  du^,  she  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  perrormanoe  of  it  by 
these  rebellious  demonstrations. 

A  monitor  was  deputed  to  assist  her  in  maintaining  order,  and 
she  was  desired  by  ner  husband  to  report  to  him  the  name  of  eveonr 
delinquent.  Each  of  these  was  severely  punished  by  him,  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  having  determined  tibat  the  mutinous  expressions, 
which  this  mode  of  proceeding  had  at  first  called  forth,  shoidd  be 
visited  on  the  original  culprit,  discipline .  was  soon  perfectly  esta- 
blisbed  in  her  dass.  Then  began,  as  the  boys  conceived,  a  system 
of  retaliation  on  her  part,  and  ner  authority,  once  vindicated,  was 
mi'ta  turn  displayed  with  redoubled  wvenjbj.  ISd^vs^^iSDkS^duiikQ 
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of  the  Bchool  for  lier  liad  grown  into  absolute  hatred  on  the  part 
of  many,  jMurtioularly  amongst  the  pupils,  whose.pretensions  of  supe- 
riority oyer  their  schoolfellows,  she  sought  on  every  occasion  to 
put  down* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  obtained  so  much  information 
£rom  Mordaunt  without  many  inquiries,  and  a  oonyersation  far 
longer  on  my  part  thaa  on  his.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  eliciting 
from  hibn  blades,  that  the  under-master  and  writing-master  were 
supposed  to  be  particularly  devoted  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  while  she 
didlked  the  French  master,  the  captain,  and  Thornton,  who  had 
oooadonally  expressed  some  disapprobation  at  the  measures  she 
ordered  or  countenanced. 

As  to  Mordaunt  himself,  he  told  me  he  had  no  particular  feeling 
for  or  against  her,  or  any  one  in  the  school ;  he  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  regularly,  to  keep  clear  of  all  party  conflict^  and,  being  no 
one's  favourite,  to  be  no  one's  enemy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

If  she  be  false,  why  then  Heaven  mocks  itself; 
111  not  believe  it.*'—OTHKLi.o. 

Thb  dining-hall  at  Ashton  was  a  large  square  room,  in  which 
stood  four  long  tables,  at  which  we  sat  in  equal  numbers,  chairs  for 
one  master  and  one  monitor  being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each. 
The  headmaster,  who  breakfasted  and  dined  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, was  generally  satisfied  with  making  a  short  appearance 
during  our  repast,  and  his  seat,  therefore,  remained  empty,  except 
when  momentarily  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  wnose  daily 
attendance  at  our  dinner  he  particularly  exacted.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  she  and  the  boys  met,  savixig  on  Sundays. 

Cm  the  second  d^  after  my  arrival  at  Ashten,  I  observed  Mrs. 
Wentwortii's  eyes  fixed  upon  me  several  times  while  we  were  at 
dinner.  When  the  boys  rose  she  called  me  to  her,  and  looked 
more  attentively  at  my  fauoe,  which  now  bore  many  marks  of  my 
conflict  of  the  preceding  day. 


get  those 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  faltered  I.  *'  I  fell  down." 

"  Tou  must  not  tell  stories  here,"  said  Mn,  Wentworth,  raising 
her  fbrefin^,  but  scarcely  repressing  a  smile ;  **  you  know  very 
well  you  did  not  fall.  Look  here.  Dr.  Wentworth,  is  it  not  a 
shame  that  before  this  poor  boy  has  been  here  two  days,  he  should 
be  in  such  a  state  ?    Come  tell  me  who  it  was  you  fought  with  $ " 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know." 

"  Jfowi  ••  Mid  Mm.  Wfintworth,  again  raiang^et  iox«&xi«^t. 
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**  Indeed,  ma'am»  I  don't  Imow  his  name/ 

"  Well,  but  I  must  and  will ;  surely  you  could  tell  him  by  his 
appearance.** 

^*  So  could  you,  I  think,,  ma'am,  if  you  were  to  examine  Ids  faoe 
as  you  have  mine." 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  Mrs.  Wentworth  could  forbear  smiling  at 
the  feeling  of  pride  with  which  I  thus  indirectly  alluded  to  my 

Erowess  of  the  day  before ;  but  We  looked  around  in  vain :  many 
oys  had  already  withdrawn,  and  none,  I  believe,  had  shown  more 
alacrity  to  depart  than  my  antagonist, 

"  Well,  but  I  must  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth.  **  Who 
was  the  monitor  yesterday  ?  ** 

Uncertain  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  answer  this  question, 
I  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  oi  Thornton,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  but  he  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  dedaired  that  it 
was  he.  ^ 

"  Oh !  I  might  have  guessed  that,"  slid  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  **  it 
is  quite  needless  to  inquire  who  is  the  monitor  when  anything 
goes  wrong  here.  I  must  say  that  I  do  think  it  very  reprehensible 
that  the  boys  should  be  permitted  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  iu 
this  manner,  while  the  monitor  is  reading,  or  pretending  to  tead, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  duties.'* 

"  I  was  not  reading  yesterday,  madam,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Thornton,  calmly.  "  I  saw  the  fight,  which  was  a  very  fair  one, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  Eookingham  showed  a  courage  which 
wiU  now  secure  him,  1  trust,  from  any  new  aggression."  . 

"  And  may  I  ask,  why  you  were  looking  on,  and  encouraging  the 
fight,  as  it  would  appear.  Surely  it  would  not  have  required  very 
much  spirit  to  have  separated  them.'* 

'*  Certainly  not,*'  answered  Thornton,  in  the  same  respectful 
tone,  "  but  we  often  think  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  younger  boys 
fight  it  out,  once  for  all,  than  that  they  should  be  contiauaUy 
quarrelling  and  striking  at  each  other." 

**  Is  this  as  you  wish,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Weiitworth  to  her  hus- 
band, insidiously. 

**  WeU,  my  dear,"  answered  the  doctor,  who  was  not  easily  led 
into  passing  any  censure  upon  his  favourite  pupil,  "these  aro 
matters  we  leave  to  the  monitors  to  decide.  I  believe  that  tiiere  is 
truth  in  what  Thornton  says,  and  besides,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  altogether,  amongst  so  many  boys." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  rejoined  the  discomfited  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
*'  that  if  the  monitor  were  punished  every  time  these  fights,  occur, 
I  think  that  he  would  soon  find  a  way  of  pr6V6ntins>  them." 

At  this  concluding^  observation,  a  «nile  of  intemgenoe,  similar 
to  the  one  I  had  witnessed  the  day  before,  passed  between  tho 
head  master  and  Thornton,  upon  which  I  was  preparing  to  with- 
draw, wheii  Mrs.  Wentworth,^  changing  the  subject,  asked  me  if  I 
was  aware  that  there  were  thirty  guineas  in  my  portmanteau. 

I  answered  that  I  knew  such  a  sum  had  been  given  to  me  when 
IJeH  borne,  but  that  I  had  thought  no  more  of  it  since. 
''  *Tis  a  great  deal  of  money  ioi  oo  ^o^iae^  «i\»^l^*  i^^^A&fiiiMEs* 
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Wentworth,  looldiiff  at  her  husband :  *'  had  I  not  better  Icoop  it  r<'v 
him,  and  give  it  to  him  when  ho  wants  it  r  '* 

The  doctor  assented,  roconimending'  tliat  I  slmuld  receive  about 
two  shillings  a  week,  and  'Mm.  Wentworth  desired  nic  to  come  to 
her  every  Monday  morning  for  that  puri)ose. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  standing  alone  in  the  playground, 
when  Thornton  passed  me  with  a  book  in  liis  hand.  Suddenly 
stopping,  he  looked  round  and  said,  "llockingham,  I  hope  you 
understand,  that  in  letting  you  fight  it  out  the  other  day,  I  had 
only  in  view  what  was  best  for  yourself ;  as  I  may  not  always  bo 
th^  to  protect  you,  it  is  better  that  you  should  learn  to  protect 
yourself. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  did  it  for  the  best,  sir,"  answered  I ;  "I 
am  80  sorry  that  I  should  have  been  the  cause  of  any  unpleasant 
observation  being  addressed  to  you." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  he,  smiling;  "I  am  accustomed  to  that.*' 
He  was  moving  on,  when  our  eyes  met  again. 

"Well,"  resumed  he,  reading  my  thoughts,  "  what  would  you 
aak?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  mustering  my  utmost  courage,  **  I  should  so 
like  to  know  why  you  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  arc  not  better 
Mends?" 

"  But  wc  are  very  good  friends,  surely.  Is  there  anything  in  my 
behaviour  to  her  that  leads  you  to  think  the  reverse  ? " 

**  Oh,  no  ! "  replied  I ;  "  out  something  she  said — I  mean,  some- 
thing in  her  manner  to  you." 

**  lou  must  not  think  that  she  means  all  she  says,  or  all  she 
looks,"  answered  Thornton,  fixing  his  eyes  very  intently  upon 
me.     "  But  I  see  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  yet." 

"  No !"  replied  I,  encouraged  by  his  manner ;  "  I  long  to  know 
whatyou reaUy  think  of  her ? " 

"  What  I  think  of  her  ?  Well,  I  think  that  she  seems  very  fond 
of  yon,  and  that  you  must  do  your  best  that  she  may  remain  so. 
She  is  the  worst  enemy  and  the  best  friend  that  you  could  have 
here.  Oh,  far  more  than  me  ! "  continued  he,  again  guessing  my 
thonjprhts.  **  I  have  not  the  same  power  to  protect  you  as  long  as  we 
are  friends,  nor  should  I  have  the  same  inclination  to  be  harsh 
withyoa,  were  we  otherwise." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  seem  to  mind  very  much  what  she  says  to 
you." 

'*  I  am  a  monitor,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  school  can  no  longer 
be  punished,  except  upon  most  serious  charges.  Tou  arc  not  in 
that  iwsition,  and  must,  therefore,  be  more  careful.  I  daresay 
you  know  already,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "  that  she  does  not  wish 
you  to  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  me.  You  will  do  well 
to  avoid  any  such  cmpearanoe,  bearing  in  mind,  that  I  shall  always 
be  most  happy  to  oner  you  any  advice  and  assistance  in  my  power, 
the  more  so,  that  our  families  were  in  former  days  intimately 
acquainted..  Should  Mrs.  Wentworth  pass  any  censvueaxKfio^Tasi, 
you  will  have  many  oppartamUes  of  deoxding  'v\ie\3iifit  qt  'Slc^>S2^^'' 
an  well  founded," 
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lie  was  again  moving  onwards,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitatiotl, 
**  liockingham,"  rejoined  he,  "  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should 
misconstrue  my  unwillingness  to  answer  your  question  about  Mrs. 
"Wentworth  in  any  way  unfavourable  to  her.  We  occasionally  do 
not  agree  upon  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  discipline  ol*  the 
school.  I  think  she  has  not  quite  judgment  and  experience  enough 
for  the  fuU  amount  of  authority  she  is  allowed  more  and  more 
every  day  to  exercise  here,  and  that  she  sometimes  shows  an  un- 
necessary degree  of  severity  towards  the  younger  boys.  But  we 
have  all  our  faults,  and  great  allowances  shoula  be  made  for  her, 
for  she  was,  I  believe,  herself  very  severely  brought  up,  and  has 
already,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  sorrows  which  would  have 
hardened  far  more  a  less  generous  heart." 

**  I  believe  also,"  said  I,  most  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion, "  that  the  boys  have,  at  times,  behaved  very  ill  to  her." 

**  Certainly ;  and  have  often  deserved  to  be  punished  for  it,  but 
not  perhaps  with  the  rigour  she  occasionally  displays  towards  some 
•  of  the  offenders.  Boys  are  but  children,  and  should  be  Ireated  as 
such ;  men  and  women  are,  or  ought  to  be,  reasonable  beings,  and 
should  not,  as  I  conceive,  be  led  into  the  petty  contests  we  too  often 
witness  here.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  upon  this  point  all 
that  it  is  really  essential  for  you  to  know,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  part." 

He  left  me,  but  I  was  not  alone.  The  deep  tones  of  his  impres- 
sive voice  still  resounded  in  my  ears,  his  dark  blue  eye  still  seemed 
to  read  into  my  soul,  and  for  that  day  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  class  which  Dr.  Wentworth  had  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
imdertake  was  held  by  her  in  the  dining-room,  a  part  of  which  was 
on  Sundays  cleared  for  this  purpose.  The  boys  of  the  under-school, 
amounting  generally  to  about  forty,  were  marshalled  in  two  rows, 
the  monitor  sitting  at  one  end,  while  Mrs.  Wentworth  alternately 
sat  or  stood  at  the  other.  It  was  required  of  every  fourth-form  boy, 
that  he  should  repeat  and  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  collect, 
epistle,  and  gospel  of  the  day,  which  were,  for  this  purpose,  on 
every  previous  Sunday,  read  over  and  carefully  explained ;  the 
whole  mtervening  weet  being  thus  allowed  for  the  necessary  pre- 
paration. The  gospel  alone,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  expected  from 
the  two  junior  forms.  As  the  class  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  one  of 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  on  the 
church  catechism  was  also  generally  read  and  commented  upon. 

On  the  Sunday  following  my  arrival  at  Ashton,  I  entered  with 
the  other  boys,  and  stood  at  me  lower  end  of  the  room,  waiting 
until  my  place  should  be  assigned  to  me.  Soon  after  we  were 
assembled  Mrs.  Wentworth  appeared. 

"  She  will  not  be  very  sayage  to-day,"  whispered  my  young 
neighbour  to  me. 

"Why  so?"  said  I. 

''Because  Charles  Thornton  is  not  monitor." 
Nothing  certainly  could  look  less  Bovaae  thaxv  Mrs,  Wentworth's 
smilhiff  eyes.    She  opened  the  prayei-book.,  <iaX\ft^  xx^oa.  ^^^i:^ 
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bbys  to  repeat  the  appointed  lessons,  and  put  to  them  and  to  others 
many  questions  respecting  the  more  difficult  passages.  I  was  sur- 
mised to  see  with  what  accuracy  the  business  was  gone  through — 
far  more,  as  it  struck  me,  than  at  any  other  class.  One  boy  only 
hesitated  three  or  four  times  while  repeating  his  gospel ;  but  as  ho 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  favourite,  he  escaped  with  an  injunction  to 
say  the  whole  over  again  before  bed-time. 

I  was  not  long,  however,  in  remarking  that  though  outwardly 
very  attentive  and  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their  mistress,  the 
boys  would  occasionally  break  out,  when  her  eye  was  averted,  into 
some  sign  of  aversion  or  contempt  for  her,  or  of  joy  at  having  suc- 
cessfully escajped  from  some  ominous  cross-questioning.  These 
symptoms  of  msubordination  were  not  always  unnoticed. 

"  Jones,  what  are  you  making  those  absurd  faces  for  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  suddenly,  in  the  calmest  voice,  and  a  smile  still  play- 
ing upon  her  lips.  Well  did  the  boys  know  that  smile,  which  was 
scarcely  less  dreaded  than  the  tooth-pick  of  Coligni.  "  Jones, 
come  here  if  you  please." 

The  culpnt,  a  very  little  lad,  approached  evidently  in  a  state  of 
great  uneasiness.  A  very  sharp  box  on  the  ear  was  administered 
to  him,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  with  an  admonition  that 
his  name  would  be  rei)orted  if  he  began  again. 

When  the  first  portion  of  the  business  had  been  got  through,  tho 
monitor  was  summoned  to  read  the  discourse  for  the  day.  During 
this  lecture  the  word  Hegira  occurred. 

"  Mills,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  interrupting  the  monitor  for  a 
moment,  "  what  does  the  Hegira  mean  ? " 

This  question  was  addressed  to  a  tall,  heavy  boy,  who,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  standing  wonderfully  low  down  in  the  school  for 
his  age.  He  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  particular  victim  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth's,  having  been,  as  she  thought  at  least,  one  of  tho 
principal  actors  in  the  fatal  attack  upon  her  dog. 

The  heavy  boy  looked  much  perplexed. 

"  Come,  say  something,"  continued  she  ?  "  tell  me,  at  least, 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is  ?    Is  it  a  book,  or  is  it  a  place  ? " 

"  Please  ma'am,    faltered  Mills,  **  it  is  a  book." 

"Written  by  whom?" 

**  By— by — ^Mahomet,"  answered  the  victim,  imperfectly  catch- 
ing a  word  of  assistance,  whispered  by  his  neighbour. 

"  I  shall  come  to  you  presently,  .sir,  for  prompting,"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth  to  the  latter.  And  so  the  He^a  is  a  book  written  by 
Mahomet,"  continued  she  again  addressmg  the  lucldess  Mills; 
"  pray  when  were  you  reported  last  ? " 

^*  I  don*t  remember,"  said  the  victim,  already  folly  aware  of 
his  impending  fate. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  make  more  imipression  this  time,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Wentworth.    "  Monitor,  you  will  put  down  Mills's  name  in 
the  report  for  incorrigible  inattention.    I  no  later  than  Sunday 
last  fimy  explained  every  particular  of  MaiiOTXiQA;?^  ^^^  «Xi.^^Qi^' 
trines.  And  now,  /Smiih,    continued  she,  adAreaam'g  XiJi'i  ^^cwssi^^ 
''  wliai  hare  you  to  Bay  ?  " 

C  2 
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Smith's  notions  appeared  to  me  to  be  pretty  accurate ;  bnt  the 
questions  were  pressed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  perplexed,  the 
more  so  that  he  felt  his  ultimate  doom  to  he  already  sealed ;  and  his 
name  was  soon  placed  on  the  fatal  list  by  that  of  his  neighbour. 

As  yet  Mrs.  Wontworth  had  put  no  question  to  me. 

**  Can  you,  llockingham,  tell  me  something  about  the  Hegira?" 
said  she  now. 

Though  a  little  abashed  by  the  unexpected  interroptition,  I 
explained  that  the  Hegira  was  the  Mahometan  era,  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  the  ilijjht  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca. 

**  You  say  that  it  is  the  Mahometan  era.  'What  is  the  Christian 
ere  ? " 

**  The  death  of  Christ." 

"Tholloman?" 

"  The  building  of  the  city." 

"The  Grecian?" 

"  The  first  Olympiad." 

"  What  are  tne  dates  of  the  two  latter  ?" 

They  were  familiar  to  me,  and  I  stated  them  correctly.^ 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  present  year  is,  according  to  the 
Mahometan  computation  ? " 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  answered,  "We  are  in  the  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-second  year  from  Christ.  The 
Hegira  occurred  in  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-second;  the 
Moslems  must  reckon  this  year  their  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventieth." 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  and  the  mofnitor 
was  ordered  to  continue. 

Seldom  did  my  heart  throb  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  pleasure  than 
at  these  few  words  of  commendation. 

Soon  afterwards  some  allusion  was  made  in  the  discourse  to  the 
Hussites. 

"Can  any  one  explain  who  the  Hussites  were?"  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

No  one  appeared  anxious  to  answer. 

"  Can  you,  llockingham  ?"  inquired  she,  with  a  protecting  smUe. 

"They  were  a  sect  of  early  reformers,  so  called  after  their 
founder — John  Huss."  I  then  answered  some  questions  respect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  this  reformer  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
with  whose  history,  during  my  residence  at  the  rectory,  I  naa 
become  well  acquainted. 

"  Come  to  the  head  of  the  class,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  at  last; 
"none  here  could  answer  as  you  have  done.  Why  you  are  a 
doctor  in  divinity ! "  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  nead  as  I 
assumed  the  place  of  honour  at  her  right  hand. 

Elated  beyond  measure  at  this  first  triumph,  I  applied  to  my 

general  studies  with  redoubled  energy.    The  spirit  of  emulation 

was  fully  aroused  within  me,  and  I  longed  to  win,  in  the  third 

ybrm,  the  bi^h  rank  which  had  been  conferred  xmon  me  by  Mm. 

Wentworth  m  ber  class.    But  my  imwiiec\i\aioyift&3SB^  ^Itolbily  of 

aie  technical  forma  and  set  phrasea  abeaA.7  iamScjwXftTStfw^.^'Tssi 
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oompanions,  gave  them  an  advantage  oyer  mo  with  which  I  could 
xiot  always  snccessfolly  compete. 

One  day,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing  week,  the  French 
master  being  xmwell,  Thornton  was  deputed  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  form.  From  a  very  few  questions  ho  addressed  to  me,  he 
disooyered,  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  that  though  less  intimately 
aoqnaintea  than  those  around  me  with  the  Grammar  itself,  I  was 
£Eur  more  advanced  than  they  were  in  real  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language.  Seeing,  besides,  that  it  was  in  my 
notore  ardently  to  contend  for  supremacy,  he  sought  me  during 
tha  aisning  play-hour,  and  explained  to  me,  with  great  lucidity, 
the  points  upon  which  my  information  was  as  yet  insufficient.  A 
yery  few  observations  from  him  made  me  completely  aware  of  the 
rodimental  forms  with  which  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  be 
thorougblv  acquainted;  and  when  this  was  achieved,  I  soon 
attained  the  desired  eminence. 

I  should  then  have  been  completely  happy,  had  I  not  remarked, 
that  though  most  anxious  te  propitiate  my  schoolfellows  in  general, 
■  yet  I  remained  singularly  unconnected  with  them,  and  evidently 
was  oonsidered  by  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and 
dislike.  This  circumstance  I  one  day  mentioned  te  Mordaunt, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  taciturn  and  unsociable  disposition,  had 
not  forgotten  Thornton's  reconmiendation,  and  showed  no  unwil- 
lii^fness  to  give  me  the  information  and  advice  I  occasionally 
souj^ht  from  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had  remarked  the  feeling 
which  had  excited  my  attention  and  regret,  but  that  he  attributed 
it  merely  to  a  slight  and  not  imnatural  degree  of  jealousy  at  the 
marks  of  favour  I  had  received  from  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  from 
Thornton,  as  well  as  at  my  early  successes  in  the  class.  This 
explanation  did  not  entirely  reconcile  me  to  my  position ;  still  I 
felt  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  in  any  way  those  advantages  that 
thus  promoted  the  sentiments  of  estrangement  which  nevertheless 
I  did  not  cease  to  deplore. 

On  the  two  Sundays  subsequent  to  that  on  which  I  had  been 
promoted  to  the  head  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  class,  I  succeeded  in 
folly  maintaining  and  lustifying  that  much-envied  rank.  For  the 
aeoond  of  these  days,  Tnomton  was  the  appointed  monitor,  and  the 
doud  which  passed  over  Mrs.  Wentwortn's  brow  as  she  entered, 
and  beheld  hiTn  at  his  post,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  observation 
which  had  been  made  to  me  by  my  neighbour  when  I  had  first 
joined  the  class.  Still,  as  the  lesson  had  been  well  learned,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  boys  was  exemplary,  no  act  of  severity  was  at 
first  in  any  way  called  for.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  clas£,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Wentworth  very  abruptiy  addressed  to  the  monitor  the 
following  observations : — 

"  I  thought  I  had  requested,  Mr.  Thornton,  that  you  would  not 
allow  any  boy  to  come  before  me  here  in  a  disorderly  and  neglect- 
ful state?" 

Thornton  respectfully  signified  his  assent  to  thispTOVO^i^Qti.. 

"  Then  how  cornea  it,  pray,  that  WilliamB*B  lismaft  we  w  ows^t^ 
with  ink?" 


sa  Boosisaauc. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  hod  not  remaiked  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  complain  of,"  said  Urs.  Wentworth,  in  her 
coldest  utanner.  Williams  was  Bommoned,  received  a  box  on  tliB 
car,  and  was  told  that  he  had  to  tliajik  Mi.  Thornton's  negligence 

Thornton  appeared  a  little  annoyed  at  this  incident,  bnt  he  made 
no  observation.  "When  called  upon  to  read  as  nsoal  the  diBOonrse, 
it  waa  impossible  for  him  completely  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Wentworti : 
he  now  read  too  loiiil,  tlien  too  low,  sometimes  too  qniolL  at  othei 
limes  too  aloirly.  To  all  these  opaervatipna  ha  attended  most 
BCTupulously,  betraying  no  impression,  saying'  by  the  sliclit  smile, 
■whieh  any  new  token  of  thD  wayward  disposition  of  his  &ir  peiae- 
ontor  would  occasionally  provoke.  I  also  remarked  that,  instead 
of  making  herself  t^e  nsnal  oommentaries  upon  the  more  difficult 
passages  of  the  lecture,  she  desired  Thornton  to  explain  them,  not, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  a  slight  hopo  that  ne  would  oo(!a> 
sionally  show  himaelt  inadegnate  to  the  task.  If  snoh  was  indeed 
her  eipeotatiou,  it  waa  not  nil  filled  on  that  day— nothing  ooourred. 
which  Thornton  waa  not  capable  of  expounding  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, always,  however,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  oidoi  to 
ascertain  whether  his  illustrations  met  with  her  approval. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And,  moreover,  I  saw  naiet  Oie  San,  the  Ptace  of  Judpnant,  Drat  WlckedneM 

Dtiriso  the  first  three  months  of  my  stay  at  Ashton,  no  other 
incident  took  place  whieh  has  left  any  lasting  impression  upon  my 
mind.  I  coatimied  to  distinguish  myseK  in  every  branch  of  my 
studies ;  Mra,  Wentworth's  demeanour  towards  me  was  daily  more 
ofl'ectionat*,  and  my  feelings  for  her  grew  constantly  more  tender 
and  more  intense.  But,  alas  !  for  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  ;  ever 
undervaluing  the  bleasings  imparted  to  us,  and  longing  for  those 
whieh  are  denied.  The  cold  and  repulsive  bearing  of  my  school- 
fellows towards  me  wounded  me  deeply.  I  felt  that  I  waa  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  alien,  and  even  as  a  spy.  My  short  inter- 
views on  eve^  Monday  morning  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  to  Moeive 
my  appointed  allowance,  were,  with  the  BTea1«st  injustice  stig- 
matised as  an  occasion  sought  for  on  both  sides  to  obtain  and 
impart  information  with  respect  to  the  more  seoret  proceedings 
of  the  school. 

Had  this  accusation  been  publicly  made,  I  should  have  repelled 

it  with  the  scorn  it  deserved  ;  bnt  the  imputation  was  never 

o^aly  prehired,  though,  as  I  could  not  doubt,  it  was  generally 

wbispered  end  aooredited  around  me.    Ho^  could  I  fkoe  it?  how 

eoald  I  grapple  with  it  f    Gladly  woiii'l^'ift  wnssi!i*A.Ti«sn6Ma. 
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iipon  this  point,  but  Ms  manner  to  me  had  also  grown  reserved  in 
the  extreme.  This  I  deplored  perhaps  still  more  than  the  estrange- 
ment of  all  my  other  schoolfellows.  I  had,  from  the  first  moment 
I  beheld  him,  felt  myself  irresistibly  attracted  to  this  boy.  The 
beauty  of  his  features,  the  grace  of  his  bearing,  and,  still  more, 
that  indescribable  air  of  deep  reflection  which  distinguished  him 
from  all  around,  would  alone  nave  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 
But  I  had  besides  received  from  him  marks  of  sympathy  which  I 
pould  never  forget;  invaluable  advice,  and  the  kindfest  assistance, 
in  the  hour  of  my  utmost  need.  I  longed  to  associate  with  him,  to 
testify  the  eratitude  which  filled  my  heart,  and  commune  with 
that  rare  and  commanding  intellect  which  was  revealed  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  him.  Could  it  be  that,  with  him  also,  the 
marked  favour  shown  to  me  by  Mrs.  "Wentworth  had  become  a 
motive  for  suspicion  and  estrangement  ? 

Why  did  he  thus  avoid  me  ?  Was  I  never  again  to  see  his  pro- 
tecting eye  fixed  upon  me ; — was  I  never  more  to  hear  the  deep 
I)en8ive  tones  of  his  voice  opening  before  me  boimdless  and  unsus- 
I>ected  fields  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  of  duties  to  be  performed, 
of  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ?  Was  I  to  sacrifice  thus,  to  an  unex- 
plained prejudice  of  Mrs.  Wenthworth*s,  this  priceless  intercourse ; 
for  one  transient  smile  from  her  to  forego  the  hourly  pleasure 
which  might  be  so  easily  attained?  Above  aU,  does  Thornton 
think  that  I  am  debarred  from  marking  my  friendship  and  grati- 
tude from  the  fear  of  a  woman's  frown  ? 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  when,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  heard 
many  not  unfounded  complaints  uttered  around  me,  with  respect 
to  the  food  which  had  been  set  before  us.  Thornton's  seat  was  at 
the  extremity  of  the  table,  where  I  had  been  at  first  placed,  not 
very  far  from  him ;  and  he  recommended  to  us,  both  by  nis  precept 
and  his  example,  not  to  show  any  syinptoms  of  displeasure  at  this 
occurrence,  which  was  probably  quite  accidental.  This  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed;  Mrs.  Wenthworth's  eye  was  soon 
attracted  to  the  unwelcome  sight  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  consecu- 
tively, most  ostentatiously  abstaining  from  eating  what  was 
placed  before  them,  and  she  approached  the  table. 

**  What  new  business  or  conspiracy  is  this?**  said  she  to 
Thornton. 

He  was  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  reply,  as  he  could  neither 
entirely  blame  nor  exculpate  his  neighbours. 

**  Well,"  continued  she,  "  surely  there  must  be  some  reason, 
and  I  am  surprised  you  should  not  nave  ascertained  it." 

Thornton  was  preparing  to  reply,  but  the  spirit  of  justice  was 
aroused  within  me  at  the  undeserved  censure  which  her  manner 
towards  him  appeared  to  convey,  and  I  unguardedly  flew  to  the 
rescue. 

**  Please  ma'am,*'  said  I,  with  the  emphasis  peculiar  to  school- 
boys, "  we  don't  eat  the  meat,  because  it  is  too  bad  to  be  touched.*' 

If  Mrs.  Wentworth's  favourite  do^  had,  during  its  \ife!t\mc,^^^«^ 
at  her,  and  lacerated  the  small  fair  hand  wbic\k  "W^va  c^^srv^tceck.^ 
Iiijn,  she  oould  not  have  testified  more  astonishment  3Ai^\ni\a»^Q« 
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than  her  countenance  manifested  at  this  tmezpeoted  observatioiL 
She  literally  stepped  back  in  amazement ;  but  before  she  had  made 
any  reply,  the  head  master's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot^ 
and  he  inquired  of  her  what  had  occurred. 

"  Some  new  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  boys,"  she  said; 
**  who  arc  beginning  again  to  pretena  that  their  dmner  is  not  to 
their  taste." 

"  I  shall  certainly  make  an  example  of  some  of  them,"  ans^rered 
the  doctor,  but  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  examine  the  food. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  inspection  was  not  what  Mrs.  Want* 
worth  expected.  *'  I  must  sav,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Isabella,  tha^ 
this  time  the  boys  are  not  in  the  wrong." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  seemed  to  me  unaccountably  annoyed  at  thii 
statement,  and  was  evidently  preparing  to  contest  the  point,  when 
the  doctor  said,  rather  sharply : — 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  mere  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
matter." 

"  WeU,  all  I  can  say  is,"  rejoined  she,  hastily,  "  that  I  oannot 
be  responsible  for  these  accidents,  which  are  inevitable  some- 
times." 

"  Nobody  says  you  are  responsible,"  replied  the  doctor,  sternly, 
'*  nor  is  there  any  reason  that  you  should  be  o£Gended ;  the  leee  lo^ 
that  you  yourself  courted  the  inquiry." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  evidently  much  irritated  at  the  harsh  man- 
ner in  which  this  reproof  was  conveyed,  and  appeared  on  the  point 
of  uttering  some  anffry  answer,  but  ner  better  judgment  prevailed^ 
and  she  remained  silent. 

When  we  adjourned  to  the  playground,  Thornton,  who  had  not 
spoken  to  me  for  nearly  a  month,  sought  me,  and  said :  "  I  very 
much  recret,  Eockingham,  that  you  made  that  observation  respect- 
ing the  dinner  to-day.  It  is  a  very  sore  subject  with  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, and  I  fear  that  you  have  really  offended  her." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  I  had  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you,  who  had  given  us  the  beet 
advice,  unjustly  reproached." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  monitor,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
head,  "  I  have  already  advised  you,  and  I  again  do  so  most  strenu- 
ously, not  to  attend  to  any  remarks  made  by  Mrs.  "Wentworth  to 
me.  She  is  very  kind  to  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  testify 
your  gratitude  to  her,  and  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  giving  hci 
annoyance." 

**  But  how  could  I  tell  that  she  would  be  mortally  offended  at  so 
simple  an  observation." 

"It  is  very  imlucky,  to  be  sure,  that  you  were  not  aware  that  thie 

is  an  old  grievance  and  quarrel  between  her  and  the  pupils.    It 

would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the  doctor  had  not  intenered ;  but 

the  reproof  she  had  to  endure  from  him,  the  first  that  I  have  ever 

seen  him  convey  to  her  before  the  boys,  has  made  matters  ten  times 

worse,    I  saw  her  whole  frame  trcmlSle,  and  the  tears  standing  in 

ncr  eyes.    I  fear  that  she  will  not  esualy  ioxgivN^  -^wniwa  \^Gkax5iik\s^ 

cfie  transaction." 
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'^Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  shall  I  go  to  her,  and  make  some 
apology?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  answered  Thornton,  after  a  moment's  reflection : 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  wise  to  disturb  her  at  this  moment, 
and  raise  the  question  anew,  when  she  mav  be  still  under  the 
excitement  of  the  incident.  Perhaps,  after  ail,  I  may  be  mistaken. 
At  all  events,  as  to-day  is  Saturday,  watch  very  carefully  at  class 
to-morrow  her  manner  towards  you.  Should  it  appear  to  you  in 
eny  way  altered,  you  will,  on  Monday  morning,  nave  a  natural 
opportunity  of  meeting  her,  and  ot  expressing  to  her  your  hope 
l£at  fi&e  did  not  misconstrue  your  intention  to-day." 

I  thanked  Thornton  for  his  kind  advice,  and  promised  to  follow 
it :  but  I  could  not  forbear  adding,  that  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  I  was  happy  to  have  learned  on  this  occasion  that  he  had 
not  withdrawn  his  Mendship  £rom  me. 

"  I  ? "  answered  he.    **  Could  you  have  anv  doubt  on  that  point  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  manner  of  late  has  been  so  distant." 

"  My  manner !  never  attend  to  my  manner,  for  my  thoughts  are 
not  always  here — ^but  rest  assured  oi  my  sincere  friendship." 

He  moved  on,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  me,  than  I  was  sur- 
roimded  by  a  group  of  boys.  Secretly  overjoyed  at  the  annoyance 
which  I  had  given  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  they  complimented  me  loudly 
on  the  courage  I  had  displayed,  and  declared  that  I  was  a  better 
fellowthan  they  had  taken  me  for.  Having  long^  and  ardently  desired 
to  be  on  an  intimate  and  familiar  footing[  with  my  comrades,  and 
hoping  still  that  Thornton's  misgivings  mi^ht  prove  •unfounded,  I 
was  very  much  gratiiied  and  elated  at  this  unsought  and  unex- 
pected popularity.  I  assured  my  new  friends  that  they  had  most 
unfairly  judged  me,  if  they  conceived  that  I  had  any  other  feelings 
or  wishes  than  those  which  I  could  entertain  in  common  with  them, 
and  that  I  should  not  desert  the  good  cause  of  my  schoolfellows, 
flhould  it  ever  require  my  support. 

I  did  not  fail  on  the  following  day  to  mark  very  attentively 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  maimer  to  me  at  her  class,  and  nothing  there 
occurred  which  could  absolutely  justify  Thornton's  forebodings. 
I  could  not  but  observe,  however,  that  for  the  first  time  on  that 
day,  she  addressed  no  question  whatever  to  me,  and  gave  me 
therefore  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  intently  I  had  laboured 
during  the  week  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  and  to  maintain  my 
prominent  position. 
9  On  the  next  day  I  went  as  usual  to  receive  my  allowance, 
anxioiisly  preparing  to  offer,  if  possible,  some  explanation  to  her, 
acoording  to  Thornton's  advice,  but  I  found  her  engaged  in  deep 
conversation  with  a  strange  lady;  and  having  received  my  two 
shillings,  which  she  handed,  to  me  nastily,  I  retired,  without  having 
found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  the  apprehension  which  Thornton's 
conversation  had  rais^  within  me,  gradually  sii\>E\d.<^.   \  «!c^<2i^i^?a 
and  saccessfalljr  cultivated  my  now  intimate  ajQ(\]a'8Mv\a.Ty!^  "^rwa 
my  school  fellows ;  and  being  assured  by  ThoTnoAoii'^TJi^'Kafit^Qwi 
Aif  Mendship  for  me  was  unaltered,  I  felt  pexieo^^  *a\a3^<A  tOj 
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happy.  But,  alas !  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  for  ever  the  nearest 
neighbour  to  the  Capitol :  those  few  days  during:  which  I  proudly 
conceived  that  I  had  obtained  every  object  of  my  wishes  and 
ambition,  were  but  the  forerunners  of  a  long  train  of  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortune. 

On  the  subsequent  Sunday  Thornton  was  again  monitor,  liirs. 
Wentworth  at  first  addressed  no  question  to  me;  but  another 
boy,  who  before  my  arrival  had  been  generally  the  head  of  her 
class,  haying  answered  with  some  precision  the  questions  she  had 
put  to  him,  was  desired  by  her  to  take  the  first  place.  I  felt  the 
more  annoyed  at  this  preference,  that  I  could  myself  have  an- 
swered equally  well,  but  I  concealed  my  mortification  as  I  best 
could.  While  I  was  musing  upon  this  first  exemplification  of 
Thornton's  ominous  mismvings,  I  was  suddenly  called  upon  by 
Mrs.  Wentworth  to  explain  a  difficult  passage  in  the  epistle  of 
the  day ;  I  was  so  absorbed  by  my  reflections,  that  I  scarcely  heard 
the  question,  and  was  wholly  unprepared  with  the  answer. 

"  Go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  class,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth 
coldly  to  me.  "  I  thoroughly  explained  every  expression  of  this 
passage  on  Sunday  last." 

This  was  perfectly  true ;  but  I  had  been  for  the  first  time  on 
the  previous  Sunday  an  inattentive  listener,  my  whole  mind 
being  then  devoted  to  my  speculations  with  regard  to  Thornton's 
warniner.  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  my  complete  and  unexpected 
downfall ;  but  my  mortified  feelings  threw  me  into  a  state,  not 
of  prostration,  but  of  excitement,  which  betrayed  me  into  new 
errors. 

A  young  boy,  who  deservedly  occupied  the  place  next  to  that 
which  had  just  been  assigned  to  me,  and  who  was  a  careless, 
merry-hearted  little  reprobate,  having  soon  after  escaped  pretty 
well  from  a,n  ordeal  of  not  very  abstruse  questions,  test^ed 
his  satisfaction  by  indidging,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wentworth's  look 
was  withdrawn,  in  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  grimaces.  Tho 
contortions  of  his  features  were  such  as  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  I  unfortunately  burst  into  a  fit  of  very  imperfectly 
suppressed  laughter. 

In  a  moment  IMrs.  Wentworth's  eye  was  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
that  my  fate  was  fast  approaching. 

"  Eockingham,"  said  sne,  "  come  here.  I  had  hoped,"  she  con- 
tinued, when  I  was  close  to  her,  "that  you  woula  not  be  quite 
insensible  te  the  humiliation  you  have  this  day  brought  uj>on 
yourself.  I  find  that  I  have  been  completely  misteken  with 
respect  to  your  character,  and  that  I  must,  with  you,  resort  to 
some  other  description  of  punishment." 

She  raised  her  hand,  and  I  received  the  expected  box  on  the  ear. 

How  was  it  that  I  then  felt  nothing  of  that  indignation  which 

had  swelled  my  heart  when  a  far  slighter  blow  from  my  school- 

fcUow  was  first  threatened  ?    Why  did  I  experience  none  of  that 

burning  passion  to  repel  and  to  resent  ^<&  aSrcOTA.^.    "But  the  blood 

of  the  Mookingh&ms  was  now  unmoved  m^ui[^  Toa^^^  ^\r&  ^ 

^y  mother  alone  prevailed,  and  1  \>uie;t  m\o  \^^'c^. 
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I  liad,  within  the  last  week,  become  a  g^eat  favourite  with  my 
oompanions,  and  though  my  punishment  was  certainly  neither 
undeserved  nor  excessive,  they,  unfortunately  for  me,  testiiiod 
their  disapprobation  by  a  low,  but  general  murmur. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Rockingham,"  said  Mrs.  "Wentworth; 
but  acting  up  to  the  rule  whicii  she  invariably  foUowcd  in 
similar  occurrences,  she  administered  a  second  blow,  which  I 
attempted  neither  to  deprecate  nor  to  avoid. 

Since  my  encounter,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  my  arrival  at 
Ashton,  I  had  been  subject  to  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which  would 
recur  at  any  shock,  however  slight,  that  I  might  experience.  It 
was  thus  that  the  second  visitation  from  Mrs.  Wentworth*s  slender 
hand  produced  an  efiiect  for  which  all  around,  except  myself, 
must  nave  been  totally  unprepared. 

At  the  sight  of  my  blood,  Mrs.  "Wentworth  was  evidently 
moved,  and  turned  veiy  pale. 

"  It  is  nothing,  ma'am,"  whispered  I  to  her ;  **  I  am  accustomed 
to  it." 

Unfortunately  my  comrades  had  seen  me  endeavouring  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  conceal  in  my  handkerchief  the  flowing 
blood,  and  a  new  and  unconcerted  murmur  of  resentment  burst 
from  them. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  fresh  symptoms 
of  insubordination  which  were  thus  breaking  out.  Her  eyes  first 
met  those  of  Thornton,  who  was  standing  near  her,  and  whose 
coxuitenance very  strongly  expressed  regret  and  disapprobation: 
she  looked  him  steadfestly  in  the  face,  and  then  deliberately 
glancing  round  at  the  mutinous  class,  she  said : 

"  Your  schoolfellow  must  thank  you  if  his  punishment  is  again 
increased  in  consequence  of  these  murmurs,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  down,  at  any  price.  I  shall  expect  Rockingham  to 
repeat  to  me,  on  Sunday  next,  the  whole  of  the  second  lesson  for 
this  day :  should  I  hear  the  slightest  whisper,  I  shall  be  besides 
obliged  to  report  him  to  the  doctor." 

I  watched,  not  without  some  apprehension,  what  the  effect  of 
these  words  would  be  upon  my  companions :  happily  the  warning 
was  attended  to,  and  no  turther  murmur  was  heard. 

**  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer,  sir  ? "  said  Mrs.  "Wentworth 
to  Thornton,  wnen  she  saw  that  her  authority  was  fully  re- 
established in  the  class. 

"  None,  whatever,  ma*am,  upon  this  occurrence,"  answered  the 
monitor ;  marking  clearly,  by  his  intonation,  that  he  might  have 
some  general  reflections  to  make  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
system  thus  exemplified. 

Mrs.  "Wentworth* s  fair  brow  was  for  a  moment  contracted,  but 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  press  her  questions  no  further.  I  was  dis- 
missed again  to  the  lower  end  of  the  class,  and  the  usual  business 
proceeded. 

r  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  moment  oi  to^  \xA«rnK^ 
with  Mrs,  Wentworth  on  the  following  day.    I  ieVi^^X.  'Y^xQrciJtfsa 
Ijad  been  a  true  prophet,  and  that  her  fayoTir  "Via^  "Vj^^ti^  \xAa^^ 
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withdrawn  from  me.  Still,  as  I  had  been  pmiishfid  tax  mofe  litan 
she  had  originally  contemplated  or  perhaps  desired,  she  migfat 
now  consider  the  atonement  sufficient,  and  again  be  disposed  to 
restore  to  me  the  H^ht  of  her  countenance.  I  was  mucn  disap- 
pointed when  I  heard,  that  she  was  gone  out  for  the  day  on  a  party 
of  i)leasure,  and  that  the  monitor  had  been  enjoined  by  her  to 
remit  to  me  my  weekly  allowance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. — Tkmpbst. 

Aboft  this  time  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  a  new  pupil  arrived 
at  Ashton.  He  was  a  dark-haired,  good-looking  boy  of  about 
my  own  age,  and  with  full  my  share  of  pride,  beingthe  eldest  son 
of  a  nobleman,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  already 
been  at  another  school,  and  was  immediately  on  the  best  terms 
with  all  his  new  companions.  On  the  following  Sunda;^,  this  boy, 
whose  name  was  Rochford,  and  who  had  been  placed  in  the  thiid 
form,  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  class.  When  she 
entered,  she  called  him  to  her  and  desired  him,  with  her  kindest 
voice  and  manner,  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  until  his 
fair  rank  could  be  ascertained :  "  Not  quite  at  the  bottom,  how* 
ever,"  added  she—"  Stand  last  but  one,  Kochford— the  last  boy  is 
there  for  ill-conduct." 

That  last  boy  was  myself.  She  then  called  me  and  desired  me 
to  repeat  the  task  she  had  appointed  on  the  previous  Sundav.  She 
heard  me  with  the  utmost  seventy  from  the  first  word  to  tne  last, 
and  though  I  repeated  perfectly  every  syllable,  she  merely  said, 
when  I  had  concluded : 

"  That  will  do ;  go  back  to  your  place." 

The  usual  business  of  the  class  now  proceeded,  and  some  ajln- 

sions  having  been  made  to  the  earUer  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Mrs.  "Wentworth  asked  the  first  boy  by  whom  they  had  been 

written  ?    He  could  not  answer,  nor  the  second  either,  and  »o  the 

question  went  round  the  school.    Saving  one  boy  who  emitted, 

rather  hesitatingly,  the  surmise  that  they  had  been  composed  by  our 

Saviour  himself  nobody  attempted  to  reply  until  the  interrogation 

had  reached  Rochford.    He  immediately  and  very  correctly  named 

the  books  which  had  been  written  by  Moses,  and  was  desired,  in 

the  most  flattering  terms,  to  come  to  the  head  of  the  school.    How 

well  I  could  have  myself  answered  the  question  had  it  been  put  to 

me! 

Soon  alterwards^  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  called  away;  for  a  moment, 

^md  left  the  olasB  in  charge  of  the  monitat.   ^'a,  "^NS^DMi^XftTaaka 

aa  ojiract&om  the  book  he  held  ia  hia  \iasvii^  ^tMM»ftL\afe\ft\sto% 
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Idm  a  pen  and  some  ink  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I  imme- 
diately obeyed  this  injunction,  when,  on  my  return,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing dose  to  the  new  hoy,  my  foot  slipped  and  I  most  accidentally 
threw  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  inkstand,  which  was  full  to 
oyerflowins:,  upon  his  new  white  trousers.  Rochford  uttered  an 
angry  exclamation,  and  pushed  mo  from  him.  I  attempted  to 
explain  how  very  much  I  regretted  the  accident,  but  he  struck  me 
in  the  face.  I  immediately  returned  the  blow,  andjust  then,  as 
the  monitor  was  rushing  up  to  separate  us,  Mrs.  Wentworth  re- 
entered the  room. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word ! "  exclaimed  she,  "  this  is  as  bad  as  ever. 
How  did  this  begin  ? " 

•*  Please,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  "  he  struck  me  first." 

"  Not  till  he  had  thrown  all  this  ink  over  me,  ma'am,"  retorted 
Rochford. 

"  I  must  say,  madam,"  interposed  the  monitor,  "  that  I  do  not 
think  Rockingham  threw  the  ink  purposely." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did,"  exclaimed  Kochlord. 

••  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  It  is  all  his  spite  and 
jealousy  because  Rochfort  has  distinguished  himself;  but  I  will 
fMxm  settle  the  question.  Rochford,  he  was  striking  you  just  as  I 
came  in.  You  have  my  fuU  leave  for  boxing  his  ears  in  return,  and 
it  will  besides  save  me  the  trouble.  As  to  you,  sir,"  continued  she, 
turning  to  me,  "  remember  that  it  is  by  my  order  that  Rochford 
does  so,  and  offer  resistance  at  your  peril." 

However  determined  I  was  never  to  disobey  Mrs.  Wentworth,  or 
to  ^ve  her  any  fresh  cause  of  irritetion  against  me,  I  felt  that  my 
patience  was  here  put  to  the  very  severest  test.  Still  I  submitted 
to  the  infliction  she  commanded,  vowing  in  my  heart  that  sooner 
or  later  I  shoxdd  settie  the  matter  with  the  new-comer. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  beg  Rochford's  pardon  for  what  you  have 
done." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rochford,"  said  I,  repeating  her  words. 

"  Very  weU ;  you  may  go  back  to  your  place,  *  resumed  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  **  By  Sunday  next,  you  shall  repeat  to  mc  the  two 
lessons  for  the  day,  and  mind  you  know  them  well,  except  you  wish 
to  be  reported  to  the  doctor,  which  I  am  already  very  much  inclined 
to  do  now.  Beware  also  how  you  enter  into  any  kind  or  sort 
of  difference  with  Rochford,  or  I  will  take  care  that  you  suffer 
for  it.;' 

I  withdrew  in  silence,  but  not  the  less  determined  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  fighting  the  new  boy  at  any  risk.  Oh  !  the 
joy,  the  deep  thrilling  ecstaoy  of  that  forthcoming  conflict.  The 
base  vindictiveness  of  unprovoked  malignity  and  envy,  1  trust  I 
have  never  harboured  and  never  known:  but  the  exalted  aspira- 
tion of  the  soul  for  the  avenging  hour  of  fair  and  open  contest  with 
those  who  have  inflicted  undeserved  insult,  or  claimed  unjustified 
supremacy,  that  feeling  I  have  experienced,  and  with  it,  I  will  own, 
a  rapture  as  deep  as  any  that  life  nas  ever  afforded. 

So  absorbed  was  I  bjr  iMa  train  of  sentim.ent,  ^ilha.\.\.'N<f«a  Wi»xft^S;s 
aware  of  the  point  wbiob  having  been  less  mooeeeioSi^  ^sx^csL^aXK^ 
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by  Rocliford  than  by  the  second  boy,  restored  to  the  latter  his  pre- 
vious rank  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Wentworth  interrogating  some  of  the 
intermediate  boys,  a  question  arose  as  to  St.  Paul's  travels  and  the 

Slace  where  he  was  shipwrecked.  This  question  passed  unanswered 
own  the  class  to  the  very  end.  How  easily  and  satisfactorily 
coidd  I  have  replied  to  it,  but  what  would  have  been  my  reward  ? 
Could  I  hope  that  it  entered  into  Mrs.  Wentworth's  intentions  to 
restore  me  to  my  former  eminence,  however  I  might  testify  my 
aptitude  ?  I  thus  allowed  the  question  to  go  by  me  in  silence ;  it 
was  then  addressed  to  the  first  boy,  and  he  offering  no  reply,  Eoch- 
ford  answered  it  and  recovered  the  first  place. 

"I  think  you  might  at  least  have  Imown  that  St.  Paul  was 
wrecked  at  Malta,*'  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  sarcastically  to  me. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  did  know  it,"  replied  I. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?" 

"Because,  ma'am,  I  was  not  sure  that  you  wished  me  to 
answer  it." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  such  nonsense ;  of  course  I  did,  as  the  question 
passed  your  way.  Indeed,  I  don't  believe  that  you  knew  anjrthing 
about  it,  or  if  you  did,  you  can  tell  me  at  what  island  St.  Paul 
touched  before  ne  reached  Malta  ?" 

"  In  Crete." 

"  What  is  Crete  called  now  V* 

**  Candia,  ma'am." 

"  Where  was  the  apostle  going  ?" 

"  To  Rome,  ma'am." 

"  And  where  did  he  embark  from  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am." 

"  If  you  could  have  answered  that,  perhaps  I  might  have  raised 
you  a  little.    He  embarked  at  Ca9sarea." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  did  not  inquire  whether  any  other  boy  could 
have  replied  either  to  this  question  or  to  its  forerunners,  and  I 
was  therefore  left,  not  very  fairly,  as  I  thought,  in  my  fallen 
position.  I  still  occupied  it  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  head  master,  in  company  with  one  of  the  trustees, 
who  had  come  to  pass  the  day  with  him.  Dr.  Wentworth  having 
inquired  who  was  the  best  boy,  was  told  that  it  was  Rochford. 

And  who  is  that  last  one?"  asked  the  trustee,  "he  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  youngest." 

"  But  he  is  the  very  worst  I  have,"  answered  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  What  is  his  name  ? " 

"  Rockingham." 

"  Is  he  any  relation  to  Lord  Arlingford  ?" 

"  His  son." 

"  Indeed.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this  account  of  him,  for  I 
know  his  father  well." 

Though  Dr.  Wentworth,  who  had  called  the  monitor  to  him, 
did  not,  as  I  trusted,  overhear  this  short  dialogue  between  hia 
TFife  and  the  stranger,  I  was  not  the  less  grieved  to  the  heart  at 
ihe  expreBsions  site  had  used  mth  xespect  \b  "ma* 
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No  sooiier  was  llio  class  over,  tlian  I  ran  to  Tliomtou  and 
reported  to  him  fully  the  events  of  the  day,  omittinff  only  any 
alrusion  to  my  intention  of  challenging  Rochford.  This  1  did  in 
the  oonrse  of  tho  evening,  but  scai-cely  had  our  encounter  began, 
with  great  ardour  on  both  sides,  than  my  protector,  who  guessing 
my  purpose  had  closely  followed  all  my  movements,  interposed  so 
strenonsly  that  we  were  obliged  to  desist.  I  had,  however,  full 
time  to  administer  to  the  new-comer  a  black  eye,  which  I  must 
say  he  endeavoured  on  the  following  day  so  effectually  to  conceal 
from  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  that  she  did  not  notice  it. 

On  the  next  morning  I  a^ain  received  my  allowance  from  tho 
monitor,  Mrs.  "Wentworth  being,  as  ho  informed  me,  particularly 
engaged. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  had  with  Thornton  a  long  con- 
versation. He  told  me  that  from  what  had  occurred  on  the  two 
previous  Sundays,  he  could  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  had  managed 
very  deeply  to  offend  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  and  that  she  would  now 
fdn^le  me  out  as  one  of  her  victims.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had 
decidedly  been  placed  too  low  in  the  school  upon  my  first  arrival, 
and  I  was  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  fourth  form ;  if  promoted 
there,  I  should  be  in  the  upper  school,  dispensed  as  such  with 
attending  Mrs.  Wentworth's  Sunday  class,  and  thus  withdrawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  reach  of  her  resentment.  His  in- 
tention, therefore,  was  to  suggest  to  tho  doctor  the  propriety  of 
placing  me  at  once  in  the  fourth  form. 

I  could  not  but  acknowledge  how  friendly  and  judicious  was 
this  plan  of  Thornton's ;  yet  1  felt  my  heart  sink  at  tho  thoughts 
that  I  should  be  removed  from  the  control  of  my  fair  insl3:uctress, 
still  so  beloved,  though  now  so  dreaded. 

I  experienced  an  unaccountable  diflidence  in  imparting  this  senti- 
ment to  my  friend,  yet  I  could  not  wholly  conceal  it  from  him. 
He  fully  entered  into  my  feelings  upon  the  matter,  but  was  not 
overruled  by  them.  He  represented  to  me  that  my  promotion  to 
the  fourth  form  was  in  a  short  space  of  time  inevitable,  that 
according  to  all  probability  I  should  in  no  case  bo  allowed  now 
to  remain  in  the  under  school  long  enough  to  regain  Mrs.  "Went- 
worth's  goodwill,  while  during  the  short  time  I  should  naturally 
be  still  under  her  more  immediate  authority,  events  might  occur 
which  would  seriously  afiect  my  position. 

As  yet  I  had  not  been  reported  to  the  doctor  and  publicly  * 
punished ;  it  was  very  desirable  at  my  ago,  and  with  mj  anxiety, 
to  deserve  approbation  and  regard,  that  this  distinction  should 
not  be  forfeited  as  it  any  day  might,  should  I  remain  connected 
as  at  present  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  disposed  as  she  was  towards  mo. 

These  reflections  of  Thornton,  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not 
but  recognise,  did  not  in  any  way  convert  me.  I  again  laboured 
to  impress  upon  his  mind  now  iniinitely  I  preferred  my  present 
situation,  with  all  its  perils,  to  a  complete  estrangement  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  1  urged  my  opimon  so  earnestly,  that  at 
length  he  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  my  obicctioTxa.  V.  ^"istviiQtfe 
thought  and  trusted  that  the  question  bjad  \><e€xi  «^  «X>  x^^\>^^^^^ 
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three  days  afterwards  I  was  desired  by  Dr.  "Wentwortli  to  place 
myself  in  the  fourth  form. 

Though  much  startled  and  grieved  at  this  intelligence,  I  did  not 
venture  to  remonstrate  with  the  head  master,  but  I  lost  no  timo 
in  imparting  my  sorrow  to  Thornton.  He  smiled,  and  said  that 
he  had  unfortunately  no  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  head 
master.  I  next  addressed  myself  to  the  French  master,  expressing 
my  sincere  regret  at  being  withdrawn  from  him.  He  veiy  kindly 
assured  me  tnat  he  would  always  be  happy  to  give  me  his  assist- 
ance and  advice ;  but  he  added  that,  as  1  was  really  su^rior  in 
information  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  I 
should  be  removed  from  competition  with  them. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  rest  under  this  fatal  sentence  as 
long  as  I  could  hope  that  by  any  citbrt  on  my  part  it  might  still  bo 
reversed.  So  great  was  my  reffret  that  I  conceived  the  notion  of 
appealing  to  Mrs.  "Wentworth  herself;  but  how  was  I  to  see  her, 
— ^how  was  I  to  address  her  ?  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  sum- 
moned my  utmost  courage,  and  when  the  boys  withdrew  from 
dinner,  on  that  very  day^  I  hung  back,  and  moved  towards  the 
place  where  she  was  standing. 

When  she  saw  me  approach,  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  ;  but, 
alas !  her  look  was  so  altered  and  so  distant  that  it  froze  the  life- 
blood  to  my  heart,  and  when  in  her  coldest  voice  she  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  anything — 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  faltered  I ;  and  I  withdrew. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  appointed  monitor  having  obtained 
a  holiday,  delegated  his  duties  to  Thornton.  When  Mrs.  Went- 
worth entered,  she  appeared  surprised  and  displeased  to  see  him 
so  soon  again  in  that  capacity,  and  asked  him  the  motive,  which 
he  explained  in  a  few  words.  As  I  had  three  days  before  joined 
the  fourth  form,  Thornton  had  desired  me  to  stand  by  him  now, 
that  I  might  repeat  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  the  task  which  she  had 
assigned  to  me  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  then  join  the  class 
which,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  under- 
master  held  for  the  boys  of  the  upper  school.  When  Thornton  had 
answered  her  hasty  inquiry  respecting  himself,  she  turned  to  me 
and  demanded  of  me  coldly  why  I  was  not  standing  at  the  place  to 
which  she  had  consigned  me  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

I  replied  that  I  came  merely  to  repeat  my  task,  as,  during  the 
•  week  I  had  been  promoted  to  tne  fourth  form. 

"  To  the  fourth  form ! "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  evidently  maoh 
suiprised.    "  Was  this  done  at  your  desire }" 
No,  ma'am,  I  can  assure  you,"  faltered  I. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  steadfastly  at  Thornton,  and  then  said : 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  this  is  some  new  scheme  of  yours  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  power,  madam, "  answered  the  monitor, 
calmly. 

"  Exactly ;  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  did  not  quite  say  that,  madam,"  replied  Thornton,  while  a 

slight  "and  almost  imperceptible  simVe  oi  tiixLDc^h.  play^  for  an 

iostant  upon  Ma  features.    **  I  must  a^9am\»  \^\&\>  v  «s(sii![s^arR^\Nai^<^ 
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views  of  the  doctor,  and  of  the  French  master,  with  respect  to 
Bockingham's  advancement/* 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  did,  and  I  fully  understand  what  you 
intend ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  avail.  No  one 
here,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  fail  in  his  duty  towards  me  with 
iiopimily." 

"  I  trust,  madam,  that  such  can  be  no  one's  intention." 

"  Mrs.  Wentworth  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  then  desired 
me  to  repeat  my  task,  which  I  did  most  accurately. 

"  You  may  go  now,"  she  then  said.  "  You  have  behaved  very  ill, 
and  for  my  part  I  am  delighted  to  be  no  longer  responsible  in  any 
way  for  you ;  but  remember  that  this  contrivance  of  your  now 
friend  may  not  be  as  successful  as  you  both  no  doubt  imagine,  for 
jny  eye  will  still  be  upon  you." 

"  1  don't  care,"  answered  I,  deeply  irritated  and  vexed  at  this 
harsh  farewell. 

**  Perhaps  I  may  find  some  means  to  make  you  care,"  replied  she, 
in  her  sternest  voice ;  and  I  withdrew. 

Thus  ended  my  connection  with  Mrs.  Wentworth's  class. 


CHAPTER   VL 

Look  here,  lago. 
All  my  fond  love  I  thus  do  blow  to  Heaven. 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell !— Othbllo. 

On  the  following  day,  no  message  having  been  delivered  to  mo 
from  Mrs.  Wentworth,  I  waited  as  usual  on  her  to  receive  my 
weekly  allowance,  and  I  foimd  her  alone.  She  gave  me  my 
accustomed  two  shillings,  and  then,  handing  to  me  the  whole  of 
ttie  money,  said ; — 

"  You  nad  better  take  the  remainder  also ;  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
charge  of  it  any  more." 

"  But  please,  ma'am,  I  do  not  know  where  to  put  it,"  muttered 
I,  much  grieved  at  this  new  mark  of  her  irreconcilable  displeasure. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  continued  she ;  "  I  suppose  your  Mend 
Thornton  can  keep  it  for  you.    Come,  take  it  away." 

I  seized  the  money  in  very  despair,  threw  it  into  the  iire,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  appeared  not  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
swelled  my  boyish  heart.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct, 
sir  ?"  said  she  impatiently ;  "  leave  my  room,  and  never  come  near 
me  again.  I  see  your  aunt  was  auite  right,  and  that  you  are  not 
fit  to  DO  in  company  with  a  lady.* 

I  withdrew,  without  finding  the  means  of  offering  any  explana- 
tion, and  shortly  afterwards  my  money,  which  was  in  gold,  and 
had  been  rescued  from  the  fireplace  by  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  was  delivered  to  Thornton  for  my  use.  As  soon  as  we 
met,  my  Mend  inquired  into  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
this  trust  devolving  upon  him.  Having  liatenfiOi  ncx^  ^NXfeXk!^^ 
to  my  tale, -^ 
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"  My  ]^r  Rockingliam,*'  said  he,  "  there  really  is  a  fate  upon  you 
in  your  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  She  either  totally  mis- 
understands your  character,  or  else  she  is  so  deeply  offended  with 
you,  that  she  wiltully  misconstrues  all  you  say  and  do ;  however, 
I  must  tell  you  that  your  words  are  not  always  as  iudicious  as 
your  intentions.  I  do  not  think  it  was  wise  or  right  to  defy  her, 
as  you  did  yesterday." 

"  I  defy  her  ?"  cried  I,  in  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"  Why,  yes ;  when  she  told  you  that  her  eye  would  stiH  be 
upon  you,  was  it  not  absolute  defiance  to  answer,  that  you  did  not 
care?** 

"  Indeed  I  had  no  such  intention.  I  thouffht  all  she  said  to  you 
and  to  me  very  unkind  and  very  unfair,  and  was  very  much  hurt 
by  her  manner ;  still  I  meant  only  to  say  that  I  had  nothing  to 
conceal  from  her,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  scrutiny  she 
threatened.'* 

"  I  fear  that  could  scarcely  be  her  interpretation ;  however,  what 
is  said  cannot  be  unsaid :  the  great  point  is  that  you  should  keep 
as  clear  of  her  as  possible.  You  will  now  only  meet  at  dinner,  ana 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  you  must  be  most  cautious  as  to  your 
behaviour  and  appearance.  She  is  fully  aware  of  our  motives  lor 
withdrawing  you  from  her  class,  ana  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
cautious  in  testifying  her  resentment." 

It  has  been  truljr  said  that  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone.  I 
was  fated,  about  this  time  to  encoimter  fresh  difficulties  in  another 
quarter.    The  boy  with  whom  I  had  fought  on  the  lirst  day  I  had 

Eassed  at  Ashton,  and  whose  name  was  Butler,  had  never  recovered 
rom  the  mortification  he  had  endured  in  being  apparently  defeated 
by  a  new-comer,  and  had  often  been  taimted  since  on  this  point  by 
the  school.  I  had  constantly  remarked  that  he  was  seekmg  some 
new  cause  of  quarrel  with  me ;  but  while  I  was  happy  ana  pros- 
perous, I  little  heeded  his  maimer  towards  me.  I  suppose  about 
this  time  I  was  less  enduring,  for,  upon  a  slight  provocation  on 
his  part,  my  blood  rose,  our  contest  was  renewed,  and  we  deter- 
mined upon  a  fresh  and  regular  encounter.  Thornton,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  all  the  circumstjmces,  did  not  dissuade  mo  from  attempt- 
ing finally  to  establish  my  character  with  my  untiring  aggressor : 
we  therefore  met,  and  fought  sehn  les  regies.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  conflict,  my  adversary  declared  himself  fairly  vanquished 
but  we  both  of  us  bore  away  many  a  token  of  the  weU-contestea 
action. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  Mrs.  Wentworth  approached 
me,  during  the  inspection  ol  the  boys  previous  to  being  conducted 
to  church — 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  a  figure  Rockingham  is,*'  exclaimed  she ; 
"  there  is  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  in  his  face.  Surely  he  can- 
not have  washed  it  during  the  week  I " 

The  captain  of  the  school,  who  usually  attended  Mrs.  Went- 
worth on  these  occasions,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  -  explain^ 
how  it  was  that  I  was  thus  disfigured.    She  immediately  mquiied 
ifMocbford  had  been  my  antagonist;  "but  V\^^  ^3cia  <ia.^tain»  who 
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was  aware  of  all  tlie  circumstaaccs,  was  enabled  most  positively  to 
deny. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  continued  Mrs.  "Wcntworth,  "  that 
lie  should  often  expose  himself  to  be  thus  treated  by  his  school- 
lellows.  However  that  may  be,  he  shall  not  disgi*aco  the  school  by 
going  to  church  in  such  a  btiite  as  this." 

I  was  much  mortified  at  these  expressions  of  Mrs.  AVcntwortli, 
and  answered,  in  a  less  respectful  tone,  perhaps,  than  was  due  to 
her.  that  I  could  not  help  my  face  being  bruised. 

Don't  speak  to  me  in  this  impertinent  manner ;  I  won*t  endure 
it.  Go  back  to  the  schoolroom,  and  sit  there  while  we  are  at 
ehnrch." 

I  reluctantly  obeyed  this  order,  and  had  two  long  hours  to  muse 
in  solitude  upon  my  fallen  fortunes.  Far  greater,  however,  was 
my  consternation  when,  on  the  following:  morning,  I  heard  my 
name  called  over  from  the  fatal  report.  So  intense  was  my  astonish- 
ment, l^at  it  was  necessary  for  the  monitor  to  repeat  the  summons 
in  a  loud  voice,  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  addressed  to  me.  When  my  turn  came,  I  saw  that 
Dr.  "Wentworth  was  annoyed  at  being  called  upon  to  inflict  the 
contemplated^  punishment  upon  me ;  ho  looked  attentively  at  the 
list,  as  if  hoping  that  it  miglit  be  incorrect,  and  asked  me  how  I 
had  managed  to  oftend  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  was,  at  lirst,  so  fond 
of  me. 

I  answered :  "  that  I  never  intended  to  displease  her,  and  that  I 
was  much  surprised  at  finding  my  name  on  the  report.*' 

•*  Well,  well,  it  is  your  first  fault,  I  am  not  un-willing  to  remit 
the  punishment,  and  1  dare  say,  she  will  not  object." 

I  much  feared  that  the  doctor  was  not  interpreting  very  exactly 
his  wife's  intentions,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  regaining  my  place, 
oveijoyed  at  this  narrow  escape. 

When  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  this  most  unexpected 
occurrence  had  thrown  me,  I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  head 
master  for  the  indulgence  he  had  just  shown  me ;  but  the  persever- 
ing unkindness  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  the  determination  she  so 
doarlv  evinced  of  bringing  upon  me  a  disgraceful  and  unmerited 
punishment,  had  now  wounded  me  to  the  heart.  1  felt  that  all  my 
former  love  was  dead  within  me,  and  the  whole  pride  of  my  sovl 
revolted  at  the  bare  notion  that  1  should  make  any  further  attempt 
to  conciliate  such  relentless  animosity.  I  sought,  therefore,  no 
new  opportunity  of  addressing  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  if  oui*  eyes 
still  met,  mine  must  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  resentment  and 
defiance  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  me. 

For  about  a  fortnight  I  was  exposed  to  no  new  adventure,  and  I 
fondly  hoped  that  the  tide  of  my  fortunes  had  turned  again,  when 
a  fresn  incident  occurred,  more  fatal  in  its  conseciucncc  that  any 
which  had  yet  befallen  me. 

It  was  upon  a  Simday  morning ;  I  had  as  usual  attended  with 
the  greatest  precision  to  my  dress,  and  my  appearance  was  quite 
ineproaohable,  when  unfortunately,  it  being  rathet  \3a.\fc\iViS0u^^ 
were  summoned  to  tho  inspection,  I  sUppoa  at  \\i<(b  cra^j^t  ^^^'sl  ^^ 
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the  solioolroom.  1  ruslied  in  with  my  comrades, '  effacinjg^  as 
hastily  and  as  eifectually  as  I  conld,  the  traces  which  this  accideiit 
had  left  upon  my  hands  and  clothes,  but  on  that  day  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  brow  was  xmusually  clouded.  When  she- approached  me, 
she  gave  one  glance  at  my  disorderly  appearance,  and  desired  my 
name  to  be  reported. 

I  raised  my  hands  which  had  been  slightly  cut  by  my  fell, 
but  their  appearance  scarcely  justified  me,  and  Defore  I  oould  utter 
a  word  of  explanation,  Mrs.  Wentworth  recommended  me  not  to 
make  matters  worse  by  my  impertinence,  and  passed  on. 

Unfortimately  the  captain  was  absent  on  that  day ;  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  monitor,  who  was  replacing  him ; 
but  he  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  most  faithful  subjects,  and  an 
impatient  sign  to  be  silent,  and  to  go  and  brush  my  clothes,  was 
his  only  answer  to  my  attempted  expostulation.  This  really 
immerited  act  of  severity  made  me  desperate.  I  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  against  Mrs.  Wentworth's  determination  to 
subject  me  to  the  doom  I  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  averting,  and  I 
resolved  upon  making  no  further  eflfort  to  withstand  it. 

When  the  fatal  moment  was  approaching  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  I  observed  Thornton  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  doctor.  I  saw  by  the  light  of  his  expanded  eye^  and  by 
the  animation  of  his  glowing  countenance,  that  he  was  discussing 
some  matter  which  appeared  to  him  of  paramount  interest,  and  1 
guessed  that  I  was  myscK  the  object  of  his  ardent  appeal ;  but  the 
nead  master  was  evidently  inflexible  this  time.  I  was  summoned, 
with  seven  of  my  companions,  the  greatest  number  which  had 
ever  been  reported  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  was  in  my  turn 
called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  appointed  punishment.  I  tiien 
learned  how  great  are  the  force  of  example,  and  the  mysterious 
influence  of  discipline!  When  I  had  first  beheld  this  penalty 
inflicted  upon  my  schoolfellows,  I  had  been  amazed  at  what  1 
considered  their  tame  submission,  and  had  almost  vowed  that  no 
earthly  power  should  ever  exact  from  me  such  resignation  as  long 
as  I  had  strength  to  resist.  But  now,  the  thought  of  entering  into 
an  unavailing  and  unbecomini^  struggle  never  crossed  my  mind, 
and  one  look  from  the  monitor  msuredthc  required  obedience. 

When  I  repaired  to  the  playgroimd  on  that  day,  I  was  joined  by 
Thornton,  with  whom  I  had  not  conversed  for  some  time. 

"  Well,  my  poor  Rockingham,"  said  he,  patting  me  upon  the 
head,  **  it  can't  be  helped,  and  it  is  all  over  now.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  oe  so,  and  a  wilful  woman  must  have  her 
way,  as  we  have  both  yet  to  learn,  perhaps  in  more  momentous 
circumstances.  I  see  that  jon  are  much  grieved  and  dispirited ; 
let  me  recommend  you  to  think  no  more  about  it— the  more  so  that 
I  believe  she  has  really  done  with  you  now.    As  to  your  oom- 

g anion,  Mordaimt,  I  fear  that  he  will  cut  his  throat  with  despair ; 
is  case  was  still  harder,  for  his  clothes  were  quite  clean,  but  worn 
out,  and  he  never  was  flogged  before,  during  four  years  that  he 
jbas  been  here.    Qo  to  him  and  try  to  restore  his  spirits,  for  I  haye 
quite  failed  in  oomfoiting  him*** 
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Bat  fhe  mood  in  whioli  I  found  my  yoxmf^cr  companion  was  &r 
more  congenial  to  my  wounded  spmt  than  the  sagraoious  and 
temperate  counsels  of  my  protector.  On  that  fatal  morning,  when 
my  eye  had  for  a  moment  met  that  of  Mordaunt,  it  hcul  been 
arrested,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  own  distress,  by  the  more  than 
boyish  sternness  and  resolution  which  his  look  displayed.  I  was 
fltill  more  struck,  now  by  the  concentrated  and  desperato  energy 
which  was  revealed  in  his  manner  and  bearing. 

"  I  was  wishing  to  see  you,  Rockingham,"  said  he.  "  "We  have 
both  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  been  most  imju^tly  flogged,  and 
tJianks  to  the  same  person.  J£  we  have  the  means  of  being 
xevenged  upon  her,  I  suppose  that  you  will  join  ? " 

The  spirit  which  had  lon^  been  slumbcrinjOf  within  mo  was 
fblly  awakened  at  this  appeal,  and  I  unhcsitatmgly  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

"Seven  of  us  were  reported  by  her  alone,  yesterday,"  said 
Mordaunt.  "  Of  these,  four  can  be  dei)ended  upon— -I  include  you 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  in  your  last  flght  with  Butler,  and 
this  number  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  We  had 
better  not  be  seen  too  much  together  now.  If  you  will  not  fail  me, 
I  will  call  you  up  to-night  about  twelve,  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
we  will  give  some  account  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  only  thing 
she  cares  for." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  answered  I.  *'  Am  I  understand  that  wo  are 
to  do  some  damacpe  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  garden  ? " 

"Exactly,  said  he. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  would  rather  not  be  of  the  party." 

"  Indeed ! "  retorted  Mordaimt,  with  a  look  of  deep  sarcasm. 
**  Very  well,  I  suppose,  at  least,  I  can  depend  upon  your  keeping 
our  secret ; "  and  he  withdrew. 

When  we  went  in  to  dinner,  I  observed  Mrs.  Wentworth  look 
liard  at  me  and  address  a  question  to  the  doctor,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  fancied  I  then  saw  such  a 
smile  of  derision  and  triumph  play  upon  her  lips,  that  all  my 
blood  glowed  in  my  veins,  and  I  vowed  that'  I  would  yet  be 
revengned.  The  instant  dinner  was  over,  I  sought  out  Mordaunt, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  join  him  that  night  at  any  cost.  He  at 
first  declined  my  offer,  but  seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest  and  much 
excited,  he  at  length  acceded  to  my  wishes. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone,  than  my  eyes  were  again  opened  to  the 
true  character  of  the  proposed  adventure,  and  I  was  more  than 
once  tempted,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  with  Thornton.  I  felt,  however,  notwithstanding  my 
recollection  of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard  between  him  and 
the  captain  on  the  first  day,  that  ho  would  most  strenuously  dis- 
approve of  and  oppose  the  execution  of  Mordaunt*s  scheme,  and  I 
considered  myself,  on  this  account,  doubly  pledged  to  observe  the 
secrecy  I  had  promised.  When  we  retired  to  rest,  I  determined  to 
be  awake,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  at  Mordaunt*s  first  coll ;  but 
pature  and  hahit  were  stronger  than  my  rcsolutloTi,  ^si^L  \.  ^%& 
plun^^  in  the  deepest  sicep,  when  (V  lo\v  wlxi&^x  icoTaxQ.^  ^qtss^v 
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nion  aroused  me.  Seeing  Mordaniit  at  my  pillow  already  dressed, 
1  rose,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  and  we  succeeded  in  reaching  tiie 
staircase  without  disturbing  the  heavy  slumbers  of  our  good- 
natured  captain,  who  acted  as  superintendent  of  our  room.  We 
had  still  two  confederates  to  arouse,  and  these  slept  in  the  room 
with  Thornton.  As  Mordaunt  was  preparing  to  enter  this  cham- 
ber, I  observed  to  him  in  a  whisper,  that  it  appeared  to  me  moro 
prudent  in  every  respect,  to  proceed  alone  in  the  execution  of  our 
plans. 

"  You  are  right,  I  think,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  too  late  now — all 
had  been  settled  with  them  before  I  spoke  to  you,  and  they  will 
never  forgive  me  if  I  start  without  them.  Beside,  we  may  as 
well  be  four,  so  as  to  show  some  fight  if  the  monitors  come  upon 
us." 

Unwilling  to  prolong  the  discussion,  I  made'^no  further  objection, 
and  Mordaunt  soon  after  returned,  followed  by  our  two  other  asso- 
ciates. With  silent  steps  we  glided  down  the  stairs,  and  gently 
unlocking  the  door  to  the  garden,  were  soon  intently  engaged  in 
our  work  of  destruction.  1  had  conceived  that  the  war  was  to  be 
waged  merely  against  Mrs.  Wentworth*s  flower-bedsj  but  Mor- 
daunt's  revenge  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.  With  a  knife 
that  he  had  sharpened  for  the  occasion  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
the  stems  of  the  rarest  creepers,  the  boughs  of  the  choicest  fruit- 
trees  were  severed,  and  dl  the  treasures  of  the  greenhouse  itself 
lacerated  in  every  direction.  I  attempted  expostulation,  but  was 
answered  only  by  a  hoarse  laugh  of  intense  gratification. 

**  I  will  go  no  further,  Mordaunt,"  said  I,  when  I  ascertained  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  he,  coldly. 

I  would  have  arrested  his  hand,  but  he  struck  mine  roughly 
aside. 

"  See  here,"  said  he,  suddenly. 

My  eyes  followed  his,  and  in  the  faint  light  of  one  struggling 
moonbeam  we  discerned  a  dark  figure  issuing  from  the  house,  and 
following  fast  upon  our  traces. 

"  A  monitor,"  cried  our  fearless  leader.  "  Close  upon  him,  and 
we  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for  him." 

But  Thornton  was  not  alone :  the  stalworth  captain  was  soon  at 
his  side,  and  seized  one  of  our  party.  Mordaunt  and  I  were  secured 
by  Thornton ;  the  fourth,  gliding  under  the  bushes,  contrived  to 
escape. 

"  How  many  have  you,  captain  ? "  said  Thornton. 

"  Only  one,  and  I  thought  I  saw  four." 

"  I  tbink  not ;  I  have  two ;  but  I  can't  see  any  others,"  replied 
Thornton.  • 

"  Well,  we  must  secure  those  we  have,  and  identify  them.  ^  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  desperate  business ;  my  fellow  was  cutting 
the  stem  of  a  fig-tree  when  I  seized  him." 

2'be  night  was  again  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  we  thought  it  impos- 
sj'ble  for  our  capix)r8  to  recognise  ua  until  wc  reached  the  house, 
wliere  a  light  was  kept  always  burning. 
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"  I  shall  make  a  struggle  at  the  doorway,"  whispered  Mordaunt 
in  my  ear ;  "  do  you  try  and  bolt.'* 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  as  we  approached  the  door  he 
mado  a  desperate  eliort  to  break  away. 

**  Now  then,  Mordaunt,  lor  this  must  be  you,"  said  Thornton ; 
"  you  had  better  stay  quiet,  lor  you  know  that  you  are  no  match 
£cfr  me."  But  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  the  iron  grasp  of  my 
TOotector  relaxing  iiom  my  collar,  and  I  could  perfectly  hear 
xhe  words,  "Look  sharp,  and  mind  that  you  set  your  things 
straight." 

Overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  of  escape,  I  rushed  upstairs,  and 
folding  my  clothes  with  more  than  usual  care  upon  the  stool  by  my 
pillow,  I  slipped  gently  into  bed. 

I  had  much  feared  that  the  struggles  of  Mordaunt  on  the  wooden 
floor  of  tlie  passage  which  led  to  the  private  staircase  might  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  oi  the  head  master.  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  captain  and  Thornton  entered  the 
loom,  accompanied  not  only  by  die  doctor,  but  by  Mrs.  Wentworth 
herself,  in  a  toilette  de  circonstance, 

"  You  say  you  saw  four  ? "  said  the  head  master  to  the  captain. 

"  I  think  so,  sir,  but  I  won't  be  positive." 

"  At  all  events,  two  are  secured." 

**  Three,  sir ;  I  had  one  and  Thornton  two." 

"  Then  one  of  Mr.  Thornton's  has  escaped,"  said  Mrs,  "Went- 
worth.    "  I  suppose  that  he  can  identify  him  again  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  ma'am,  for  it  was  pitch  dark  when  he  broke 
from  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  your  memory,"  rejoined  she,  walking 
straight  up  to  my  bed.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to 
be  found  in  this  direction." 

**  Very  likely,"  said  Thornton.  "  Whj,  here  are  Rockingham's 
clothes,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  rather  disorderly  state." 

"  I  can't  say  that  that  strikes  me  at  all,"  interposed  the  head 
master. 

But  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  slightly  raised  my  bed-clothes,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  I  can  literally  hear,"  said  she,  "  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and 
his  arm  is  as  cold  as  ice." 

"  He  may  have  been  sleeping  upon  it,"  resumed  the  doctor.  "  I 
really  cannot  believe  that  liockingham  has  been  engaged  in  such  a 
business." 

"  And  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it,*"  replied  his  wife. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  ma'am,"  said  Thornton,  "  liockingham  had 
better  get  up,  and  stay  with  the  two  others,  at  least  until  we  can 
find  some  more  suspicious  symptoms  elsewhere." 

"  I  think  BO,  most  decidedly,"  answered  ]VIrs.  Wentworth. 

I  slowly  rose  and  dressed  myself,  in  sad  despair  at  my  detection, 
and  still  more  at  the  apparent  desertion  of  my  friend. 

The  search  was  contmued,  and  the  appearance  of  every  boy,  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  carefully  scrutinized,  but  no  {vi£i^<^T  \ndi<(iiaX^<si^  siKSvS^ 
he  discovered. 
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'  "  Yon  think  that  they  came  only  from  this  room  and  from  yonrs^* 
said  the  doctor  to  Thornton. 

**  I  do,  sir,"  answered  the  latter.  "  I  was  first  aronsed  by  foot- 
steps moving  at  the  door  of  onr  room ;  I  got  np,  and  finding  two 
boys  missing,  I  went  out  on  the  staircase,  and  observed  that  the 
door  of  the  captain's  room  was  half  open.  This  induced  me  to 
wake  hiTTi  up,  and  onr  search  soon  led  ns  into  the  garden." 

"  Still,  the  missingboy  may  have  come  from  another  room,"  said 
the  doctor. 

Just  then,  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  who  was  a  little  before  ns,  ex- 
claimed, "  Look  here.  Here  is  a  boy  in  bed  with  his  waistcoat  on, 
and  his  hands  properly  stained  too.* 

**  That  will  do,  I  thmk,"  resumed  the  doctor.  And  our  luckless 
companion,  whose  guilt  was  now  folly  written  upon  his  countenance, 
was  ordered  to  get  up  and  join  us. 

"  We  have  tnem  all  now,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  and  one 
over,  perhaps ;  what  shall  we  do  with  them,  sir?" 

"  Lock  them  up  in  the  schoolroom  till  to-morrow  morning," 
answered  l^e  head  master,  and  then  we  will  see  how  we  are  to  £s- 
pose  of  the  case,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  Now, 
good  night  to  you  both." 

For  the  rest  of  that  long  dismal  night,  I  remained  in  the  cold 
schoolroom,  with  my  three  associates.  While  two  of  these  dis- 
cussed anxiously  with  me  the  probable  penalty  in  store  for  us, 
Mordaunt's  rfoomy  silence  was  broken  by  one  single  observation, 
computing  the  number  of  yoxmg  fruit-trees  which  he  trusted  that 
he  had  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

When  the  whole  host  of  Hatred  stood  hard  by 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 

With  that  sedate  and  all-endoring  eye.— Bybon. 

At  last  the  gloomy  daylight  struggled  throug^h  the  high  windows 
of  our  prison,  out  it  brought  no  consolation  with  it.  When  seven 
o'clock  struck,  and  as  our  companions  were  entering  the  schoolroom, 
we  were  summoned  to  the  head  master's  private  study.  We  found 
him  there  in  close  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Thorn- 
ton. We  were  commanded  to  stand  apart,  but  we  were  not  so  far 
off  as  to  prevent  my  overhearing  the  principal  observations  which 
fell  from  each.  Mrs.  Wentworm  was  addressing  her  husband  as 
we  entered. 

"  I  wish  I  could  at  least  persuade  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  she,  "to 
speak  openly,  and  not  to  insinuate.  Does  he  think,  or  not,  that 
the  boys  have  any  grievance  to  urge,  which  is  an  excuse  for  such 
conduct?" 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  quite  frankly,"  replied  Thornton,  "  I 

think,  madam,  that  nothing  can  possibly  excuse  the  proceedOmigs 

of  last  night ;  but  I  also  believe  that  notbiift^oi  the  kind  would  ever 
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have  been  contemplated  if  tlie  boys  did  not  conceive  themselves  in 
some  way  aggrieved," 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  they  think  themselves  aggrieved." 
retorted  Mrs.  Wentworth,  impatiently,  "but  whether  they  really 
have  any  just  cause  of  complaint.  I  wish  you  would  say  at  once 
whether  you  think  they  have  or  have  not." 

**  Well,  madam,  as  jon  wish  me  to  say  what  I  think,  I  believe 
that  a  little  less  severity  shown  to  the  yoimger  boys  might  tend 
better  to  insure  the  object  we  all  have  in  view.  Eight  boys  were 
rep<nrted  on  Sunday  to  the  head  master ;  that  certainly  is  an  un- 
usual number." 

"  And  pray  what  does  that  prove,  except  that  on  Sunday  the 
appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  boys  were  worse  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  ?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  reported  none  that 
did  not  most  fully  deserve  it,  and  I  stated  distinctly  my  motives ; 
it  rested  with  Dr.  Wentworth  to  punish  them  or  not,  as  he 
thought  fit." 

I  here  remarked  that  the  head  master  interposed,  but  I  could  not 
gather  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  am  in  the  wron^,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
in  a  more  audible  voice.  "  All  this  only  shows  how  right  I  was, 
when  I  determined  at  first  to  have  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with 
the  school ;  it  really  is  not  my  province,  and  I  have  said  so  a  hun- 
dred times." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said  the  doctor,  "  no  one  has 
intended  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  you.  You  well  know  my 
reasons  for  wishing  to  have  your  assistance,  which  is  most  invalu- 
able to  me :  the  school  has  never  thriven  so  weU  before,  and  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  half  of  the  last  pupils  were  sent  here  by  tbeir 
mothers  in  consequence  of  the  care  and  attention  which  you  are 
known  to  bestow  upon  the  boys." 

"Very  weU,  then,  if  I  am  to  interfere,  which  is  by  your  order, 
and  not  by  my  wish,  I  am  determined  not  to  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock of,  as  I  was  at  first." 

Thornton  here  added  a  few  words,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  just  before  by  the  head 
master ;  and  Dr.  Wentworth,  having  made  a  si^  to  mark  that  we 
might  possibly  overhear  the  conversation,  if  it  were  prolonged, 
commanded  us  to  apnroach. 

"  You,  Mordaunt,  said  he,  "  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  leader 
in  this  nefarious  business." 

**  I  was,  sir." 

"  And  these  boys  were  with  you  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,  sir." 

**  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  presently.  What  may  have  beo> 
your  motives?" 

"  I  wished  clearly  to  show,  sir,  a  strong  sense  of  the  unfair 
treatment  I  have  met  with.  I  have  been  here  more  than  three 
years,  always  doing  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  I  did 
not  deserve  the  unjust  punishment  I  received  yesterday." 

"  The  punishment  was  fully  merited,"  iep\ki  ^'fe'BLa^TasisS!yst\ 
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"but  still  I  should  have  remitted  it,  had  it  been  your  first 
fault." 

"  When  I  was  reported  before,"  said  Mordaunt,"  "  which  is  now 
more  than  two  years  ago,  I  did  not  deserve  it  more  than  I  did  on 
Sunday ;  and  that  the  writing-master  lias  fully  admitted  since." 

**  These  are  details,"  returned  Dr.  Wentworth,  "  into  which  I 
cannot  enter  now.  Your  present  offence  you  do  not  pretend  to 
deny ;  it  is  one  of  open  rebellion,  and  you  must  prepare  to  leave 
the  school  immediately." 

The  same  doom  was  passed  upon  my  two  other  luckless  com- 
panions. I  was  awaitii^g  the  f at  d  moment  when  it  would  also  he 
pronounced  upon  me,  but  the  captain,  who,  after  having  ushered 
us  in,  had  found  ir.;\ans  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Thomt(m» 
came  forward  and  said : — 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  your  suspicions  have  fallen  upon  Rock- 
ingfham  principally  under  the  impression  that  I  had  distinctly 
beheld  a  fourth  boy  in  the  garden.  Now  I  have  already  said,  and 
must  repeat,  that  1  cannot  at  all  answer  for  having  seen  more  than 
three," 

"Well,  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  doctor.  "Mrs.  Went- 
worth  certainly  thought  Rocldngham's  appearance  very  suspicions 
last  night." 

"  I  Old,"  replied  she,  "but  I  do  not  wish  any  decision  to  he  come 
to  upon  my  opinion  only.  I  am  aware,"  continued  she  glancing  at 
Thornton,  "that  I  am  reckoned  to  have  shown  some  severity  to 
this  boy  ;  God  knows  how  anxious  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat 
him  with  every  kindness,  until  bad  advice  and  bad  example  had 
led  him  astray.  I  shall  say  nothing  one  way  or  another  with 
respect  to  him." 

"  The  best  plan,"  said  the  doctor,  "  would  be  to  interrogate  him, 
and  see  what  account  he  can  give  of  himself." 

"  Would  that  be  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ? "  said  Thornton,  with  a  smile,  and  guessing  that  the 
headmaster  was  not  very  anxious  to  press  the  matter  much 
farther. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps.  Look  here,  Thornton :  you  have 
some  influence  over  the  boy.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands, 
and  you  can  deal  with  it  as  you  think  best." 

I  was  happy,  indeed,  to  retire  with  my  friend,  and  could  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  impending  fate  had  been  averted. 

"  You  must  be  mad,  absolutely  mad,"  said  Thornton  to  me,  when 
we  were  alone  in  the  passage,  "  to  have  run  your  head  into  such  a 
noose.  Do  you  know  you  owe  mo  some  credit  for  having  pulled 
you  through.  Had  I  appeared  to  side  "snth  j'ou  at  first,  you  would 
infallibly  have  been  convicted,  were  it  only  throujrh  Mrs.  Went- 
worth*s  spirit  of  contradiction.  Now,  for  God's  sake,  do  be  more 
careful,  for  you  have  already  really  deserved  to  be  expelled." 

I  thanked  Thornton  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  pro- 
tection he  had  again  afforded  me,  and  vowed  most  earnestly  and 
most  sincerely  to  avoid  any  similar  offence. 
In  the  afternoon  it  was  rumoured,  in  ^ibft  ^WS^  AjciJBfc'^Qxdanin.t'a 
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two  companions  in  misfortune  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  their 
parents,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  that  he 
himself  had  applied  for  the  commutatini,  which  they  had  declined 
to  do.  Not  imderstandinj?  this  last  expression,  I  made  several 
inquiries  with  respect  to  its  bearing,  and  ascertained  from  my 
companions  the  lollowing  particulars. 

When  the  school  at  Ashton  had  been  ori;jinally  founded,  one  of 
the  standing  laws  then  Iramcd  had  decreed,  that  any  boy  guilty 
of  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  whose  name  should  bo  reported  to  the 
headmaster  for  ill  conduct  three  times  in  one  week,  should  be 
expelled.  The  severity  of  this  rule  was,  at  first,  not  unintentional, 
as,  by  its  application,  not  only  a  very  strict  discipline  was  main- 
tamed,  but  several  vacancies  were  from  time  to  time  created. 
Wheh,  however,  the  practice  of  receiving  pupils  was  introduced, 
though  it  was  impossible  not  still  to  admmister  equal  justice  to  all 
the  boys,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  adhere  to  this  regulation, 
the  consequences  of  which  might  expose  the  school  to  serious 
peoimiary  sacrifices. 

Thus  several  pupils  having  been  dismissed  within  one  year,  a 
meeting  of  the  guardians  was  called.  It  was  there  determined, 
that  though  no  power  absolutely  existed  to  annul  the  original  rule, 
it  might  still  be  partially  modified  in  practice,  and  it  was  finally 
a^nreea  that  any  boy,  between  the  age  of  nine  and  thirteen,  who 
snould  be  sentenced  to  be  expelled,  mi^ht,  upon  a  written  applica- 
tion from  himself,  and  with  the  speciiic  consent  of  his  parents,  be 
re-admitted  into  the  school,  after  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  far 
more  rigorous  than  the  ordinary  flogging. 

The  guardians  being  principally  officers  had,  in  drawing  up  this 
modified  article,  defined  and  provided  for  with  great  minuteness, 
the  details  and  circumstances  of  this  punishment,  in  imitation  of 
the  rules  laid  down  on  similar  occasions  in  the  two  services.  They 
had,  however,  decided  that  the  utmost  amount  of  lashes  to  which 
any  boy  could  be  thus  subjected,  was  eight  for  the  under  school, 
and  fourteen  for  the  upper.  It  was  upon  these  terms  that  Mor- 
daunt  had  applied  for  permission  to  remain  on  at  Ashton ;  and  as 
his  former  conduct  had  been  remarkably  orderly  and  regular,  his 
request  was  acceded  to. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  were  first  appiised  of  the  forth- 
coming ceremony,  by  the  entrance  of  a  bli^'-visaged  personage, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Wentworth's  brother,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  desired  to  leave  our  seats 
and  to  stand  in  a  circle  round  the  small  platform  opposite  the  fire- 

Slace.  The  captain  and  the  monitor  for  the  day  were  then 
espatched  for  the  culprit,  and  Mordaimt  was  introduced,  rather 
Saler  than  usual,  but  having  in  no  way  lost  his  habitual  look  of 
ogged  resolution.  ^  He  was  told  to  approach  Dr.  Wentworth,  who 
was  standing  by  his  desk,  where  a  monitor  was  placed  to  draw  up 
a  minute  of  the  proceedings,  which  was  always  kept. 

"  You  have  apjplied,  sir,"  said  the  head  master,  **  to  receive  the 
punishment  provided  for  in  the  10th  modified  article  of  the  ruL&«  V 
«•  I  have,  wr." 


"  TMb  ia  yonr  letter  >" 

"  It  is,  air." 

"  You  pereiat  in  this  'wiali  J" 
"  I  do.  sir." 

"  And  you  still  afBrm  that  foa  have  no  relaiioiis  at  all  ia 
England?" 

Here  some  difficolty  appeared  to  ocour,  and  several  obserratioiu 
were  eichanged  between  Dr.  WentwortJi,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  under-master.  The  last  question  was  then  a^ain  addressed  to 
the  culprit,  who  answered  still  with  the  same  hrmneBs  and  ptw- 
cision,  that  his  aunt,  who  h  ad  obtained  hia  admissian,  had  diedTthe 
year  before,  and  that  the  only  other  relative  he  had  ever  heard  rf 
waa  an  nnele,  then  serving  in  India.  Mordaant's  replies  having 
been  read  over  to  him  by  the  monitor,  and  signed  by  himself 
orders  were  given  by  the  head  master  to  proceed. 

In  the  centre  of  t£e  rin^  formed  by  the  whole  school.  Di.  Went- 
worth  stationed  himself  with  two  masters  and  two  of  the  monitors, 
whilo  the  surg:eon  as  well  as  the  under-master,  whose  duty  it  was 
on  these  occasions  to  inflict  the  punisbmeut,  ascended  tho  small 
platform.  Thither  Mordaunt  waa  conducted  by  tho  two  monitors 
who  still  accompanied  him.  By  their  directaon  ho  took  off  Ms 
coat  and  waistcoat,  bared  hia  shonldera  to  the  waiat,  and  gave  up 
his  hands,  which  were  bound  with  a  rope  firmly  secured  to  on  iron 
hook  fixed  for  that  purpose  in  the  wall.  A  horsewhip  was  then 
handed  to  the  nnder-master,  who  slowly  and  with  some  force 
applied  on  the  bore  shoulders  before  him  the  prescribed  number  of 
strokes. 

During  the  first  seven  lasliea,  Mordaunt  evinced  no  otliei 
symptoms  of  the  acute  pain  wHch  he  was  undei^ing,  tlutn  the 
shudder  which  ran  throngh  His  whole  frame  at  each  blow.  A 
pause  of  two  minutes  was  then  allowed,  and  he  was  offered  a  glass 
of  water,  which  he  declined.  When  tho  punishment  was  resumed, 
either  the  eufleringa  were  greater  from  their  repetition,  or  the 
strength  of  our  schoolfellow  was  failing,  for  we  distinctly  heard  a 
deep  moan  follow  eaeh  lash,  and  his  arms  being  finally  released,  he 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  monitors  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  recovered  bis  firmness,  and  arose.    ' 
ras  standing  close  bv,  I  h       ' 
n,  that  if  he  would  go  t( 
___aething  to  his  shoulders. 

"  I  want  no  aasistanco  from  hor,"  answered  Mordaunt  savagely  i  . 
and  as  he  drew  his  coarse  cotton  shirt  over  him,  I  distinctly  saw 
tie  slight  bloody  lines  with  which  it  was  immediately  marked. 

Every  circumstance  of  this  punishment  had  been  evidently  com- 
bined so  oa  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  awe  to  the  youthful 
beholders,  and  in  thia  respect  it  certainly  was  generally  suecessfnL 
I  could  observe  that  very  few  of  my  companions  remained  unmoved, 
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Late  in  the  afternoon,  Mordaunt  was  restored  to  the  playground. 
I  approached  him  with  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  reverence, 
and  testified  my  deep  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  firmness 
which  he  had  displayed :  his  only  answer  was  to  express  his  hap- 
piness that  I  had  succeeded  in  escaping  a  similar  fate.  Observing 
that  he  was  still  more  taciturn  than  usual,  I  soon  left  him  and 
wandered  alone  to  the  low  wall  which  separated  the  ^laygroimd 
from  the  road.  There  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  around 
me  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Wentworth  driving  up  in  her  ponychaise  on 
hfip  return  home.  Scarcelv  had  she  gone  by  when  a  heavy  stone, 
thrown  with  great  force  rrom  behind  me,  flew  close  by  my  head, 
and  passing  within  a  very  few  inches  of  her  face,  lit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  I  turned  round  immediately  and  saw  a  boy, 
whom  I  easily  recognised,  concealing  himself  behind  the  low  wall 
a  few  yards  from  me. 

" Good  God !  Mordaunt,"  said  I,  "is  it  possible  that  you  threw 
that  stone?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  missed  her,"  answered  he  coolly :  "  I  should  have 
hit  her  if  my  arm  had  not  been  so  stifi\" 

My  blood  ran  cold  at  the  savage  and  determined  vindictiveness 
of  my  companion,  and  though  I  resolved  in  no  way  to  betray  him, 
I  felt  that  no  further  sympathy  could  exist  between  us. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  stone,  and  of 
course  to  report  the  circumstance  to  her  husband ;  the  monitors 
were  aooordrngly  closely  interrogated ;  but  as  no  one  but  myself 
had  witnessed  the  occurrence,  they  could  throw  no  light  upon  the 
matter.  Never  had  I  seen  Dr.  W  entworth  so  deeply  irri&ted  as 
when  he  denounced  that  evening  to  the  indignation  of  the  school 
the  unknown  miscreant  who  could  have  been  giulty  of  such  an  act. 
At  that  moment  my  eyes  involuntarily  strayed  in  the  direction  of 
Mordaunt,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  extraordinary  self- 
possession  with  which  he  was  recopying  his  Latin  verses.  How 
little  I  then  thought  that  within  twenty-four  hours  I  should 
myself,  according  to  all  human  evidence,  have  been  found  guilty  of 
a  similar  offence ! 

I  had  before  this  event  remarked,  that  among  the  favourite 
pastimes  of  the  younger  gentlemen,  none  was  more  generally 
popular  than  that  of  throwing  stones ;  the  more  so  perhaps,  that 
the  practice  was  strictly  forbidden.  I  myself  very  seldom  indulged 
in  this  pursuit,  less  I  dare  say  than  any  other  boy  of  my  age. 
However,,  on  tne  morning  of  the  ill-starred  day  which  followed 
that  upon  which  Mordaunt  had  attempted  the  desperate  act  of 
revenge  I  had  witnessed,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  playground, 
and  prompted  by  I  know  not  what  evil  spirit,  I  could  not  resist 
throwing  a  large  pebble  that  I  was  holding  at  a  swallow  which 
was  soaring  at  some  height  above  me.  Scarcely  had  the  stone  left 
my  hand,  when  again  Mrs.  Wentworth's  phaeton,  driven  by  her- 
self at  a  rapid  pace,  turned  the  comer  of  tne  road  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  playground.  In  breathless  suspense,  I  watched  the  progress 
of  my  missile  while  it  seemed  fatally  attracted  \«i^aid^  >^'5i  ^ssxt 
hand  upon  wbioh  it  fnaJlyfell  with  some  loTW.   i\va«£^  ^\qs>^ 
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scream  of  pain  and  terror — ^the  reins  fell  from  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
hold — ^tlie  liorsos  started,  and  the  veliicle  flew  swiftly  by,  not, 
however,  before  the  eyes  of  the  aflrightod  schoolmistress  had  met 
mine. 

Hardly  less  horror- sti'icken  than  herself,  I  remained  for  a 
moment* nailed  to  the  spot  upon  which  I  was  standing.  I  was 
aroused  by  llio  voice  of  the  monitor,  unfortunately  the  very  one 
whom  I  knew  to  bo  most  devoted  to  Mrs.  AVentworth. 

"  Upon  my  v.'ord,  that  is  tolerably  cool,"  said  he ;  **at  all  events 
the  doctor  will  now  kno\y  who  throws  stones  at  his  wife." 

**  I  assure  you,'*  exclaimed  I  in  an  agony  of  despair,  "  that  I 
could  have  no  such  intention.    I  threw  the  stone  at  a  swallow." 

**  Well  then  you  made  a  pretty  good  miss  of  it.  Come  in  now, 
and  another  time  do  not  trust  too  much  to  my  back  being  turned." 

I  entered  the  school  plunged  in  the  deepest  gloom ;  soon  after- 
wards the  monitor  was  summoned  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  but  for  the 
present  I  heard  nothing  more  with  respect  to  my  late.  Happily 
no  question  was  addressed  to  me  in  class  that  day,  for  I  certainly 
could  have  made  no  intcUi^ble  answer.  AVhen  we  returned  to 
the  playground,  I  was  duly  informed  by  the  monitor  that  I  must 
expect  another  flogging  on  the  following  morning,  and  perhaps  to 
be  expelled  afterwards. 

In  the  full  paroxysm  of  my  despair  I  rushed  in  search  of 
Thornton.  I  found  him  in  the  verj  comer  where  the  fatal  occur- 
rence had  taken  place,  engaged  m  deep  conversation  with  the 
captain,  apparently  explaining  to  him,  by  lines  drawn  in  the 
gravel,  some  complicated  problem  in  geometry.  Both  listened 
vrith  the  greatest  attention  to  my  story,  and  when  I  had  concluded 
it,  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business  enough,  Thornton,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Indeed  it  is ;  every  circumstance  and  every  appearance  are 
against  him.    AVhat  can  be  done  r" 

**  I  suppose  we  had  better  flrst  see  what  Talbot  says,"  replied  tho 
captain.    **  He  is  monitor,  is  he  not  ?" 

Ajiswering  in  the  afiirmative  I  followed  them,  and  we  soon  found 
Talbot.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  me,  according  to  his  deliberate 
opinion,  throw  the  stone  designedly  at  Mrs.  AV  entworth ;  that  1 
had  much  hurt  her,  besides  exposing  her  to  being  run  away  with 
by  her  ponies,  which  had,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  been  fortu- 
nately stopped  by  a  countryman;  that  he  had  consequently 
reported  me  to  the  head  master,  and  that  there  the  matter  must 
rest  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

I  had  already  observed  that  this  monitor  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  cither  with  Thornton  or  with  the  captain  ;  I  was,  therefore, 
not  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  nothing  they  said  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  views  of  the  case. 

**  You  can  see  tho  doctor  if  you  choose,"  said  he,  at  last.  "As 
to  me,  my  report  is  made,  and  I  can  now  retract  nothing."  ^ 

"  Look  here,"  suddenly  cried  the  captain :  "  I  verily  believe  she 
18  herself  ooming  down  the  road  outride." 
**JSbe  IB  indeed, "  said  Thornton,  "  an^  'wq  ittHLsV,  ^«fe  '^hat  can  be 
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done  in  that  <][uartcr.    We  are  neither  of  us  great  favourites,  but 
I  think  she  will  listen  to  you  sooner  than  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  trj"-,**  answered  the  g:ood-naturod  cap- 
tain. "  Come  alonp:  with  me,  Rockingham,"  and  wc  botli  sprang 
over  tho  low  wall  which  separated  the  playground  from  the  road. 
When  we  met  1^1  rs.  Wentworth,  who  was  walking  with  a  younff 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  her  greatest  iriends  and 
allies,  we  both  took  oil'  our  caps,  and  the  captain,  in  the  most 
respootful  and  insinuating  voice  he  coiild  command,  proceeded  to 
state  my  case,  lie  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the  question, 
whether  he  was  nresent  at  the  time. 

He  was  obligea  to  own  that  he  was  not. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "  I  suppose  the  doctor  will 
abide  by  the  report  of  the  monitor  who  saw  the  occurrence  with 
his  own  eyes." 

*  *But  surelv,  madam,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "  you  cannot  think 
that  Rockingham,  who  is  a  well-behaved,  gooid-tempered  boy, 
oould  really  have  intended  throwing  the  stone  at  you  ?" 

"  I  myself  say  nothing,"  answered  she.  "  It  is  for  the  doctor  to 
decide  whether  ne  thinks  it  right  or  not  that  my  life  should  con- 
tinually be  thus  put  in  peril  by  your  schoolfellows.  AVhat  do  you 
think,  Emily?" 

"  Why  I  consider  that  you  are  very  much  too  forbearing  in  the 
matter.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  insist  upon  their  being  most  severely 
punished.    Cowardly  little  ruffians,  to  throw  stones  at  ladies." 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  Do  you  know  that 
they  may  hit  you  some  day  and  spoil  your  beauty.  At  all  events, 
you  see  that  I  am  not  afraid,"  continued  she,  addressing  the  cap- 
tain ;  "for  here  I  am  again,  quite  within  shot,  as  my  soldier-brother 
would  say.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Thornton 
think  very  lightly  of  the  matter,  though,  God  knows,  I  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  yesterday ;  and  as  to  this  day  s  stone,  you  have  no 
id^L  of  the  pain  I  ieel  wlien  I  move  my  hand."  As  she  said  this, 
with  her  soitest  voice  and  most  languishing  smile,  she  proceeded  to 
take  off  her  glove.  When  I  saw  the  large  blue  mark,  which  was 
plainly  perceptible  on  the  slender  white  hand  that  I  loved  so  much, 
even  when  it  was  raised  against  me,  my  heaii;  smote  me  strangely, 
and  I  burst  into  tears. 

Did  Mrs.  AVentworth  again  mistake  my  motive?  or  was  she 
determined  to  impart  greater  pain  to  her  diso^vned  fa^'ourite  than 
Gould  be  inflicted  by  any  punishment  which  the  rules  of  the  school 
had  devised? 

"  There  is  no  use  his  coming  ciying  to  me,"  continued  she  to  the 
captain.  ""When  the  doctor  returns,  your  schoolfellow  can  try 
how  far  his  entreaties  may  avail  in  that  quarter ;  as  to  me,  I  am 
determined  not  to  interfere  one  way  or  another." 

"  And  as  for  me,  I  should  take  care  he  got  something  to  cry 
about,"  added  Miss  Emily,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon  mo  with  a 
look  of  sovereign  contempt. 

I  felt  the  whole  pride  of  my  race  bnmiiig  mli^im  ina  ^  ^Qw»fc 
taunts,     "I  shall  not  ask  lor,  and  1  "woat  "Sio  isa^^^'^sa  ^ 
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cried  I ;  ''  all  I  wish  is,  that  you  would  not  have  such  an  opinion 
of  me." 

"  I  form  my  opinion  of  the  boys  from  their  conduct,  and  not 
from  their  professions,**  answered  Mrs.  "Wentworth  coldly;  and 
smiling  a^ain  most  graciously  upon  the  captain,  she  moved  on  with 
her  friend. 

I  requested  the  good-hearted  captain  to  interfere  no  more  on  my 
behalf,  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  was  summoned  the  neiSi 
momii^,  alone,  to  Dr.  Wentworth*s  desk. 

"  If  Icould  think,"  said  he  to  me  sternly,  "  that  you  had  thrown 
that  stone  designedly,  you  should  not  stay  another  nour  here ;  and, 
let  me  advise  you,  imless  you  are  bent  upon  being  expelled,  to  be 
very  careful  henceforth  of  your  conduct. 

With  this  admonition,  and  a  very  severe  flogging,  I  was  dis- 
missed. 

**  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Thornton,  when  we  met,  "  be 
particularly  careful  until  the  end  of  this  week ;  to-day  is  only 
Wednesday— and  should  you  be  reported  once  more  before  Sunday, 
all  will  be  over." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Terrors  are  tamed  apon  me :  fhey  pursne  my  soul  as  the  wind :  and  my  welfore 
passeth  away  as  a  cloud.— 'Job. 

How  deeply  I  vowed  never  for  an  instant  to  loset  sight  of  Thorn- 
ton's last  and  most  impressive  advice ;  but  alas !  what  are  our  vows 
when  our  fate  is  at  hand.  On  that  day,  and  on  the  following,  no 
fresh  incident  occurred,  but  on  the  last  day  of  that  ill-starred  week, 
•    the  cup  of  my  adversity  overflowed. 

A  large  number  of  the  poorer  boys  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
hood were  wont  to  ^roceedT  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  house 
of  the  rector,  to  receive  religious  instruction,  which  he  administered 
on  these  occasions  to  all  who  would  attend.  On  their  return,  these 
boys  generally  passed  in  a  body  on  the  road  adjoining  the  play- 
ground, and  seldom  failed  to  address  some  expressions  of  defiance 
or  of  derision  to  their  youthful  cotemporaries  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  school. 

These  taunts  were  habitually  verjr  freely  responded  to,  and  hence 
a  practice  had  arisen  of  exchanging,  not  only  sundry  oritioal 
observations,  but  stones,  brickbats,  and  other  missiles,  and  also  of 
entering,  across  the  low  wall,  into  still  closer  contest.  A  serious 
accident  having  one  day  thus  occurred  to  one  of  the  assailants,  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  by  the  head  master  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  any  similar  conflict,  and  the  severest  penalty  threatened 
to  whomsoever  ^ould  disregard  this  injunction. 

On  this  fatal  Saturday,  the  village  boys  were  more  numerous  and 

more  aggressiye  than  ever,  and  loud  was  their  shout  of  exultation 

nrben,  at  their  approach,  and  undeT  a  ^QilLay  of  stones,  we  were 

^"^oaJJed  by  tiie  monitors  from  the  cAiiWienX.  ^qs^^tv  ^l  ^^  ^^- 
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mund.    Suoh  indeed  were  the  triuinphaiLt  feelingrs  of  the  cnemv, 
.  uiat  several  of  their  leaders  sprang  over  the  low  wall,  and  actually 
dated  us  to  battle  on  oiir  own  around. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  saia  Mordaunt,  who  was  unwillinglv 
retreating  under  the  very  eye  of  a  monitor ;  and  rushing  lorwajo, 
he  was  soon  engag;cd  with  several  of  the  agjjressors. 

I  watched  him  for  a  moment,  fighting  with  his  UBual  desperate 
spirit ;  but  when  I  saw  him  nearly  overpowered  by  the  fearful  odds 
against  him,  the  misfortunes  of  the  week,  Thornton's  advice.  Dr. 
Wentworth's  warning,  all  were  forgotten,  and  I  ran  forward,  not 
alone,  to  the  rescue.  Soon  after,  we  wore  joined  by  the  monitors 
and  the  under-masters,  and  the  enemy  in  their  turn  retired. 

I  was  still  under  the  full  excitement  of  the  fight,  and  almost 
blinded  by  the  blows  I  had  recoivcd,  when  I  was  recalled  to  the 
consciousness  of  my  situation,  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  under 
master,  informing  me  that  he  would  send  my  name  up  to  the 
doctor. 

I  had  £rom  the  first  hated  this  man,  and  since  I  had  been  in  his 
class  that  feeling  had  not  improved ;  the  less  so,  that  I  conceived, 
whether  fairly  or  not  I  do  not  to  this  day  know,  that  he  was  Icagrued 
lyith  Mrs.  Wentworth  against  me. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  single  me  out,**  said  I,  fiercely,  to 
him. 

"  I  have  no  account,  sir,  to  give  to  you,"  answered  he.  **  I  saw 
you  deeply  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  I  shall  do  my  duty  in  reporting 
you  to  the  doctor.'* 

•*  And  to  the  doctor's  wife,  too?"  inquired  I,  not  in  a  very 
respectful  manner. 

I  suppose  the  slight  taunt  I  certainly  intended  to  convey,  struck 
upon  some  very  sensitive  chord,  for  the  under  master  turned  paler 
than  usual,  with  anger,  as  he  desired  me,  on  my  peril,  to  make  no 
further  impertinent  remarks  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Wentworth  entered  the  schoolroom  on  that  even- 
ing, the  second  master  went  up  to  his  desk,  and  I  well  saw,  by  the 
vindictive  expression  of  my  denouncer's  countenance,  that  he  was 
pladng  my  imprudent  conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable  lig:ht.  I 
was  immediately  afterwards  summoned  by  the  doctor,  and  informed 
that  I  should  be  fiogged  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  rules,  exfjelled,  as  having  been  reported  for 
serious  inisconduot  three  times  in  one  week.  In  the  meanwhile, as 
I  had  virtually  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  school,  I  was  to  remain 
in  dose  confinement,  away  from  the  other  boys ;  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  by  the  monitor  to  the  smaU  single-bedded  room, 
where  I  slept  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival. 

What  were  my  feelings  when  I  again  found  myself  there  alone  I 
How  bitterly  I  mourned  over  the  sad  change  in  my  destiny,  since 
that  first  night,  when  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Wentwortn  had  seemed  to 
watch  over  my  pillow,  and  to  guard  me  from  the  forthcoming 
triab  of  my  newlife !  During  the  long  and  dreary,  evenine  I  waa 
left  there  in  total  darkness,  and  my  sad  re^eclAfiiOA^^t^  tro^^A 
one  moment  interrupted  by  the  entrance  oi  thft  liOTiseQ^^^'^^ 
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had  been  desired  to  bring  me  a  large  piece  of  dry  bread|  and  to 
order  me  to  go  to  bed  immediatelj.  Wearied  "with  mjr  hopeless 
meditations,  1  followed  this  injunetion,  and  soon  sleep,  loldin^  me 
in  her  arms,  dispelled  for  a  time  the  agony  of  my  boyish  despair. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  startled  and  aroused  by  a 
slight  noise  in  mj  room. 

"  It  is  I,  Rockingham,"  said  a  deep  and  well-known  voice.  **  I 
was  obliged  to  choose  this  honr,  as  the  doctor  wonld  not  hear  of  my 
coming  to  you  yesterday.    What  is  to  be  done  now  ? " 

•*  Done,  Thornton ! "  answered  I.  "  I  have,  thank  God,  but  one 
day  more  to  pass  in  this  abode  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  thea 
I  shall  be  at  home  again." 

**  It  can  scarcely  end  so,*'  said  my  companion,  sadly .^  "  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  your  father  is  going  abroad  again,  and  that 
the  establishment  at  Elmswator  is  entirely  broken  up  ?" 

"  How  have  you  heard  that  ?"  replied  1. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  you  and  your  family,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how,  some  day." 

**  Then  you  are  aware  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  with  Mr. 
Williams,  the  rector  of  our  parish,  to  whom  I  shall  go  again  now." 

"  He  will  hardly  take  you  in  from  here,  my  poor  Eockingham, 
without  your  father's  commands." 

**  Indeed !  but  tiien,  there  is  my  aunt " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  the  good-natured  and  amiable  Lady  Sheemess. 
I  suppose  that  you  expect  a  great  deal  of  kind  assistance  from  her 
in  your  present  troubles ! " 

Perhaps  not  much  of  that ;  but  I  should  think  that  she  would 
not  allow  her  nephew  to  wander  on  the  high  road."  ^ 

**  Not  exactly ;  but  you  know  there  is  an  alternative." 

**  An  alternative  ! "  shrieked  I.  **  To  be  tied  up  like  Mordaunt, 
before  the  whole  school,  under  the  lash  of  that  detested  imder- 
master  ?  No ;  I  have  borne  long  enough  with  their  oppression,  and 
wiU  be  their  victim  no  more." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Thornton,  "  I  am  truly  grieved  for  you ; 
but  still,  we  must  not  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.  I  tnink, 
and  flrinly  hope,  that  the  day  will  come  when  these  severe  punish- 
ments, now  almost  exclusively  resorted  to,  may  be  condemned  by 
the  wiser  judgment  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  children 
will  be  confided.  At  present,  however,  backed  by  the  authority 
of  Solomon  and  by  the  example  of  their  forerunners,  our  parents 
and  guardians  conceive  that  they  are  acting  up  to  their  duty  and 
far  our  best  interests  in  allowing  us  to  be  sumected  to  these  in- 
flictions. They  are  thus  so  universally  resorted,  to  as  not  to  bear 
with  them  any  real  and  lasting  disgrace.  It  is  not  so  if  we  are 
expelled ;  then,  indeed,  a  stigma,  which  often  adheres  through 
life  to  our  name,  is  fastened  upon  us.  What  is  the  utmost  pain 
that  we  can  endure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  compared  to  the  fast- 
ing re^et  of  having  forfeited  so  early  our  good  renute  ?  I  believe 
tAat,  m  your  case,  if  the  commutation  is  appliecL  for,  it  will  be 

"^u^'leerfeinJy  will  not  demand  it"  \xA^Trt\x^\fc^\.  ''\^^K^ 
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not  giye  my  enemies  tMs  new  satisfaction ;  and  say  wliat  you  will, 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  whicli  I  far  prefer  anything  else  tliat  can 
happen." 

*  A  dii^race ! "  repeated  Thornton,  in  his  low,  melancholy 
voice.  "  fiockingham,  I  watched  your  countenance  attentively 
when  your  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mordaunt  on  Monday  last.  Did 
jovL  consider  him  to  be  disgraced  because  untoward  circumstances 
nad  placed  him  in  the  very  position  to  which  you  are  now  reduced  ? 
"Was  it  contempt  you  felt  for  him  when  the  utmost  pain  that  the 
malignity  or  vindictiveness  of  man  could  inflict  fell  far  short  of 
his  boyish  courage  ?  If  such  were  the  feelinaps  with  which  you 
were  then  beholdSig  him,  I  read  very  imperfectly  in  your  looks." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  I ;  "  there  was  no  contempt  for  Mor- 
daunt in  my  thoughts.  Never  since  I  have  been  here  did  I  feel 
^ater  admiration  for  any  one,  saving  for  you,  than  I  did  for  him 
in  that  hour." 

**  What  you  admired  then,  Eockin^ham,  was  the  highest  and 
the  noblest  attribute  of  man — ^resolution :  of  this,  Mordaimt  has 
an  imusual  share ;  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  his  future  life  will 
diow.  You  are  by  nature  more  diffident,  more  sensitive,  more 
intellectually  ^fted  than  he  is ;  but  still,  when  the  blood  of  the 
liockin^hams  is  aroused  within  you,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you 
are  inlSrior  to  him  in  real  fortitude.  I  will  press  the  matter  no 
further  upon  you  now,  in  your  present  excited  state,  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  seriously  reflect  upon  the  advice  I  hero  give  you,  on 
no  accoimt  to  leave  Ashton  at  present,  as  far  as  it  may  depend 
u^n  you.  I  much  fear  that  you  were  born  under  an  evil  star ; 
stall,  remember  that  we  are  not  without  some  influence  over  our 
own  destinies,  and  that  this  moment  is  one  of  those  upon  which 
much  of  the  future  may  depend." 

He  left  me,  but  for  the  first  time  since  our  friendship  had  be^^un, 
he  had  failed  to  persuade  me.  I  was  determined  not  to  submit  to 
the  ignominious  alternative  which  Mordaunt  had  been  forced  to 
accept,  and  having  earljr  on  the  next  morning  obtained,  by  my 
entreaties  to  the  housemaid,  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Lady  Sheerness,  describing  my  forlorn  situation,  and 
beseeching  her  to  let  me  go  to  her  until  I  could  join  some  other 
school. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  church  as  usual 
with  the  boys.  When  Mrs.  "Wentworth  approached  me,  I  fancied 
that  I  could  trace  an  expression  of  sadness  overclouding  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  gazed  for  an  instant  on  my  pale  face  and  dejected 
appearance ;  but  she  passed  me  in  silence,  and  I  saw  and  felt 
no  distinct  evidence  that  her  late  sentiments  towards  me  were 
altered. 

Durinff  the  service,  the  pupils  and  the  foundation  sat  apart, 
separated  by  a  narrow  jpassage  dividing  into  equal  portions  tho 
aiue  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  school.    I  was  therefore  much, 
surprised  when,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  l"hfiai^«u\>TSil  ^^^tHJafo 
TOJee  of  Mordaunt,  who  bad  managed  to  creep  unpcnc^ieCT^Xft^^ 
heneli  behind  the  one  upon  which  I  was  sitting. 

£  2 
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"  Rockingliam,"  said  lie,  "  I  don't  know  if  you  will  choose  ihB 
commutation,  but  should  you  do  so,  you  will  find  it  rougher  work 
than  you  are  accustomed  to.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  sailars 
will  put  a  bullet  in  their  mouths  to  deaden  the  pain,  and  I  have 
managed .  to  get  you  one ;  as  I  have  no  money  1  have  given  my 
knife  for  it :  here  it  is." 

Much  touched  by  this  simple  mark  of  my  schoolfellow's  remem- 
brance, I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  detected  by  one  of  the  masters,  as  he  ww 
glidinff  cautiously  back  to  his  own  place,  and  that  he  had  been 
severely  punished,  next  day  for  improper  conduct  at  church. 

In  the  course  of  the  alternoon,  Thornton,  who  had  this  time 
obtained  leave  to  visit  me,  returned  to  my  solitary  room.  I  imme- 
diately told  him  that  I  had  written  to  my  aunt,  and  that  I  now 
trusted  my  enemies  would  have  but  one  opportunity  more  of 
rejoicing  in  my  sufferings. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  my  friend,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  my  earnest  manner  and  language,  "  that  you  would  not 
iudgc  Mrs.  Wentworth  fairly  if  you  reckoned  her  this  time  amonff 
those  whom  you  call  your  enemies.  I  have  just  been  nearly  haS 
an  hour  with  her ;  she  is  really  sorry  for  you  now,  and  I  scarcely 
know  which  she  will  regret  the  most  of  the  two  alternatives 
between  which  you  must  decide.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  one 
ol  the  foundation  should  so  lately  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  yourself :  equal  justice  to  them  and  to  the  pupils  is,  as 
you  know,  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  school,  and  Dr.  W  entworfli 
is  determined  to  abide  by  it.  I  trust  however,  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to-morrow  morning's  flogging  adjourned,  if  not 
remitted  altogether." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me," 
said  I,  much  moved  at  his  untiring  exertions  on  my  behalf. 

"  And  yet,"  replied  he,  "  you  would  leave  Ashton  while  I  am 
stiU  here,  not  only  without  regret,  but  by  your  own  positive 
wiU  ? " 

I  raised  my  eyes ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  fixed  upon  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  my  protector,  than,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
recent  distress,  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  No,"  said  I,  **  not  without  regret,  Thornton,  I  never  can 
forget  your  kindness  to  me,  I  never  can  cease  to  love  and  resx)ect 
you ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  again  elsewhere." 

"  It  is  ever  dangerous  for  friends  to  part,"  said  he  musingly : 
**  in  the  wild  and  trackless  world  which  is  open  before  us,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  our  wanderinp:  paths  yill  often  cross.  If  you 
really  nave  some  affection  for  me,  if  you  think  that  my  society  and 
advice  may  be  of  some  future  benefit  to  you,  you  will  not  leave 
Ashton  so  long  as  I  am  here." 

There  was  something  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  Thornton 
which  was  peculiarly  impressive,  and  which  seldom  failed  to  move 
me.     ''lam  sorry,  now,'   muttered  I,  "  that  I  have  written  to  my 
aunt. " 
*'  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  answexed.lie.  "  Xou^wiSlx^isiKn&jwt^ 
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am  sure,  when  we  are  parted,  that  I  did  my  utmost  for  your 
lappiiiess  here.  You  never  heard^  I  dare  say,  of  Sir  Charles 
Xhomton,  mj  father,  but  Lord  Arlingford  knows  him  well,  and 
Has  shown  him,  in  former  times,  kindness  which  every  Thornton 
will  ever  be  happy  in  requiting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

During  the  four  following  days  nothing  occurred  which  could 
relieve  tiae  wearisome  monotony  of  my  confinement.  On  the  fifth, 
while  I  was  still  in  bed,  though  the  morning  bell  for  the  general 
sohool^  had  long  since  rung,  I  was  aroused  from  my  melancholy 
reflections  uj^n  the  wisdom  of  Thornton's  advice  by  a  gentle  step 
at  my  very  side.  I  raised  my  head,  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise, 
beheld  Mrs.  Wentworth  herself. 

"How  late  you  are,  Rockingham,"  said  she,  coldly,  but  not 
harshly.    Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  thank  you!"  answered  I ;  "but  I  find  the  day 
so  very  long  here." 

•*I  suppose  so,"  resumed  she ;  "but  this,  at  all  events,  need  not 
last  much  more.  You  have  written,  I  believe,  to  your  aunt,  Lady 
Sheemess  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  "Well,  here  is  her  answer :  you  had  better  read  it  at  once.* 

The  reply  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  My  dear  Edward, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  as  well  as  one  from  Dr.  Went- 
worth. I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  learn  that  you  have  been  led  by 
your  wayward  and  ungovernable  disposition  into  such  serious  diffi- 
onlties;  but  still  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  should  leave  Ashton  at  present.  Your  head  master 
informs  me  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  some  other  punishment 
may  be  substituted  for  that  which  you  have  incurred ;  and  I  see, 
by  nis  letter,  that  every  precaution  nas  been  taken  to  prevent  any 
undue  severity  from  being  exercised  on  similar  occasions.  I  must, 
therefore,  recommend  you  to  submit  to  this  punishment,  which  I 
fear  you  have  fully  deserved ;  for,  as  to  your  leaving  Ashton  volun- 
tarily at  this  moment,  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
jnst  let  my  house  in  town,  and  am  starting  for  a  tour  in  Scotland ; 
I,  therefore,  cannot  receive  you,  nor  do  I  see  to  whom  amongst  our 
friends  I  could  apply  at  present.  And  now  farewell,  and  let  me 
soon  hear  a  better  account  of  you,  or  your  father  will  be  seriously 
annoyed  when  he  returns  to  England. 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

**  Cavendish  Square,  "  Mabia  Sheeeness." 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

"Rockingham,"  continued  Mrs.  Wentworth,  when  I  had  read 
all,  "I  see  that  you  are  mortified  and  disappointed  at  this  commu- 
nication. You  had  yet  to  learn,  I  suppose,  that  you  will  find  very 
few  who  will  encourage  and  uphold  you  in  your  present  unruly 
disposition." 

Wounded  to  the  he%rt  already  by  Lady  Sh.eetBft6a'^\<5>\Xft't^W«it^ 
burst  into  tears,         "" 
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"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  a  kindlier 
tone,  "  to  add  in  any  way  to  your  present  distress.  I  believe  I  am 
one  of  tbose  whom  you  foolishly  reckon  as  your  enemies.  Yon  are 
little  aware  of  the  efforts  I  have  used  within  the  last  few  days  that 
you  might  be  spared  this  extremity  of  disgrace  and  suffering ;  but 
Dr.  "Wentworth  is  inexorable,  and  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
which  have  lately  been  so  relentlessly  appuedto  one  of  the  founda- 
tion, would,  indeed,  by  no  means  justify  an  exception  in  your  case. 
Besides,  your  aunt,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  has 
written  to  me  to  urge  that  you  should  be  strictly  dealt  with, 
according  to  your  deserts.  Will  you,  for  once  again,  be  guided  by 
my  advice  ? " 

**  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  certainly." 

"  Then  make  up  your  mind  firmly,  like  one  who  will  some  day 
be  a  man,  to  bear  what  unfortunately  is  now  inevitable,  and  we 
will  all  do  our  best  for  you  in  this  emergency,  as  for  as  justice  and 
the  rules  of  the  school  wiU  admit.  You  have  pen  and  ink  there ; 
shall  I  send  you  a  sheet  of  paper  ? " 

"Yes  ma'am ;  and  I  will  write  to  the  doctor,  as  yon  recom- 
mend." 

When,  early  on  the  next  morning,  I  was  simimoned  to  the 
schoolroom,  I  found  ^e  boys  marshalled  there  in  the  same  array 
as  on  a  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  assurance  which  I 
had  given  to  the  captain,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  grievously  wil^iin 
me  at  the  thought  that  I  was  to  be  this  time  the  object  and  the 
^ctim  of  the  solemnity  which  I  had  witnessed  with  so  much  emo- 
tion when  merely  a  spectator.  As  fax,  however,  as  I  coidd  analvze 
my  feelings,  I  was  most  moved  by  the  dread  of  not  being  equal  to 
the  untried  emergency  which  was  at  hand.  Such  have  1  been 
through  life,  ever  more  anxious  to  act  with  credit  my  part  before 
men,  than  to  insure  to  myself  any  substantial  gratincation,  or  to 
avert  any  suflferings  whicn  I  could  honourably  or  silently  endure. 

In  answering  the  questions  of  the  head  master,  I  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  smiple  tone  and  tenour  of  Mordaunt's  replies ;  but, 
alas !  when  called  upon  to  sign  the  record  of  my  voluntary  submis- 
sion, I  saw,  with  unavailing  regret,  the  pen  quivering  in  my  hand. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  transient  symptom,  one  pang  of  momentary 
apprehension  evinced  by  the  mind  for  its  more  earthly  and  frailer 
associate.  When  the  moment  for  actual  endurance  arrived,  when 
my  arms  were  bound,  when  the  vindictive  lash  fell  with  fall  force 
upon  my  naked  shoulders,  I  felt  that  the  appointed  time  was  come 
in  which  all  the  latent  energies  of  my  nature  were  to  be  put  to  the 
test ;  and  the  untamed  spirit  soared  high  above  the  dreaded  ordeal. 

Half  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted,  the  accustomed  pause 
had  ensued,  and  I  heard  Thornton,  who  was  acting  as  monitor, 
and  was  standing  close  to  me  on  the  platform,  whisper  in  my  ear : — 

"  That  is  splendidly  borne,  Rockingham ;  three  or  four  minutes 
more  and  all  will  be  over." 

But  tbiB  shoit  suspense  had  on  me,  as  on  Mordaunt,  the  effect  of 
^nxing  the  nerves,  and  of  disaiming  tha  fortitude  of  the  will. 
Wliat  to  others  might  have  been  a  "^dwiaa  wA  ^iw^fctol  t^s»&i^ 
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fipom  paiiii  was  to  me,  as  well  as  to  him,  a  new  and  greater  trial. 
When  the  punishment  was  resumed,  in  vain  had  I  recourse  to 
his  specific;  the  unbidden  groan  escaped  from  my  lips  at  each 
stroke,  and  so  violent  were  the  heavings  of  my  whole  frame, 
that  the  bullet  slipped  from  my  clenched  teeth,  and  glided  down 
into  my  throat. 

As  soon  as  I  was  released  I  fell  on  the  floor ;  but  not  to  arise  at 
once,  like  Mordaunt.  A  strange  feeling  of  suffocation  oppressed 
me,  and  I  became  for  a  moment  almost  insensible;  then  a  low 
murmur  arose  around  me,  above  which  I  distinctly  heard  the  voice 
of  the  captain. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  boy?  See 
how  his  eyes  roll,  and  how  black  he  is  in  the  face  !  *' 

I  could  mark  the  look  of  anxiety  with  which  the  surgeon  was 
bending  over  me,  but  as  I  was  unable  to  speak,  my  hand  instinc- 
tively grasped  my  throat. 

"Surely  the  boy  must  have  swallowed  something,"  said  he,  and 
raising  me  up,  he  struck  me  with  some  force  between  the  shoulders. 

"  It  is  all  right  now,  sir,"  said  I,  when  I  found  my  teeth  again 
clenching  the  Dullet. 

**  Why,  if  I  was  still  on  board  a  man-of-war,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  who  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  the  navy,  "  I  should 
think  that  you  had  swallowed  a  bullet." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  sir,"  replied  I,  and  rising  with  his  help,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  readjust  my  dress. 

**  Well,  you  have  given  us  a  grand  fright,"  whispered  Thornton. 
**  Now  come  along  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  desired  me  particularly 
to  take  you  to  her." 

"  TeU  her,  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,  but  that  I  want 
no  assistance." 

I  returned  to  my  accustomed  seat,  and  though  weakened  by  the 
shock,  and  the  sufferings  I  had  imdergone,  I  felt  so  elated  at 
having  with  tolerable  success  traversed  all  my  trials,  that  I  was 
almost  happy  gain. 

During  the  dinner-time  on  that  day  I  beheld  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth  once  more  fixed  upon  me.  It  was  not  quite  her  former 
look  of  tender  affection,  yet  there  was  something  in  it  of  sjnnpathy 
and  of  compassion  which  almost  recalled  more  fortunate  times.  1 
could  see  that  she  whispered  a  word  to  Dr.  Wentworth,  who  also 
looked  for  a  moment  at  me,  and  seemed  to  incline  his  head  in  token 
of  assent.  As  soon  as  the  boys  arose,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
when  we  were  alone  together,  she  said : — 

"  Rockingham,  you  are  very  pale ;  do  you  feel  quite  well  ?" 

•*  Yes  ma  am,  thank  you,"  replied  I. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me  when  I 
sent  for  you  this  morning  ? " 

•*  Because,  ma'am,  I  did  not  wish  to  give  you  any  trouble  about 


me. 


"  Was  that  your  reason?"  said  she,  with  somftthm^  ot  bs?t 
former  smile. 

*  Jt  waa  one  of  my  reasons,  ma'am," 
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"  Well,  I  must  not  inquire  about  tlie  others.  Now  explain  to 
me  how  you  came  to  give  so  much  alarm  to  everybody  ? " 

"  It  was  only  a  bullet  which  I  had  swallowed,  ma'am,  and  which 
remained  for  a  moment  in  my  throat." 

**  And  what  on  earth  were  you  doing  with  a  bullet  in  your 
mouth?" 

"  I  had  been  told,  ma'am,  that  if  I  pressed  it  hard  between  my 
teeth,  the  pain  would  be  deadened." 

"  Sniy  child !  Never  be  so  foolish  again.  Now  look  here, 
Rockingham,"  continued  she,  **  I  never  can  now  feel  for  you  as  I 
did  at  hrst :  that  of  course  is  out  of  the  question.  Still,  you  have 
been  particularly  recommended  to  me  by  your  aunt,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  you  go  to  the  bad  entirely.  You  have  had  much  to 
endure  since  you  neglected  my  advice,  and  turned  your  back  upon 
me.  I  trust  you  are  now  alive  to  the  consequences  which  all  mis- 
conduct must  have  in  this  place.  Be  better  and  wiser  too  hence- 
forth, and  remember  that  your  family,  far  from  desiring  to  with- 
draw you  from  here,  wishes  you,  whensoever  you  deserve  it,  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  rules." 

My  heart  had  nown  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  at  the  symptoms  of 
returning  kindness  which  her  former  words  had  evinced ;  but  my 
pride  rose  again  within  me  at  what  I  conceived  to  be  this  new 
mark  of  my  aunt's  imkindness,  and  I  coldly  answered  that  I  asked 
for  no  exemption  from  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  school.  Still 
one  look  or  one  expression  more  of  affection,  or  of  interest  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  would  have  recalled  me  to  aU  my  previous  love 
and  allegiance;  but,  ere  she  could  add  another  word,  she  was 
summoned  away  by  a  pressing  message  from  her  husband. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

With  all  thy  grettings,  get  Understandhig.    Exalt  her,  and  she  will  pzomote 
thee. — ^Proverbs. 

I TTAT^  now  reached  the  climax  of  my  adversity  at  Ashton,  and  I 
felt  a  secret  conviction  that  less  inauspicious  aays  were  at  hand. 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  full  truth  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
observations,  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  to  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  school,  and  I  endeavoured  to  submit  to  ite  rules  and  its  duties 
with  resignation,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  The  honest  emula- 
tion and  pride  with  which  I  had  at  first  laboured  to  distinguish 
myself  among  aU  by  my  irreproachable  conduct  were  gone ;  but  it 
in  this  respect,  I  had  lost  the  consciousness  of  a  more  exalted 
situation,  1  also  knew  that  I  had  been  subjected,  in  their  utmost 
rigour,  to  all  the  pimishments  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  me ; 
and  judging  by  experience  how  far  they  fell  short  of  my  power  of 
endurance,  I  contemplated,  without  appTehension,  the  possibility 

^^^eir recurrence.  ^   «    >t.    >.         ..". 

^ub',  a  greater  feelmg  oi  e^U'^o^^'^'^dx^'^^^ 
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I  had  as  yet  known,  replaced  in  my  mind  all  the  loftier  asnirations 
of  those  triumphant  hours  which  had  preceded  my  fall,  and  I 
followed  up  the  studies  of  my  class  with  less  zeal,  hut  perhaps  with 
more  steadiness,  and  more  efficiency  than  at  first.  It  was  not  so 
with  Mordaunt.  An  imquenched  sentiment  of  revenge  for  the 
iimistioe  with  which  he  considered  himself  to  hive  heen  treated 
still  humed  in  his  heart ;  a  sullen  and  desperate  resolution  of  more 
than  boyish  energy,  which  seemed  to  forbid  any  return  to  his 
former  regular  and  conscientious  habits  and  bearing.  Though 
unwilling  to  associate  with  him  in  his  present  mood,  I  could  not 
mark,  without  a  certain  degree  of  admiration,  the  fire  of  his 
undaunted  eye  at  each  new  reprimand  or  punishment  to  which  his 
now  constant  insubordination  so  frequently  exposed  him. 

One  day  he  approached  me,  and  said : — "  Rockingham,  you  are 
the  only  person  nere  who  has  shown  me  any  kindness.  I  feel  much 
inclinea  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you." 

I  unhesitatingly  promised  acquiescence. 

"  I  have  no  money,  as  you  know,  and  you  have  a  great  deal ;  if 
yon  would  lend  me  one  guinea,  which  I  will  faithfully  return  as 
soon  as  I  have  it  in  my  power,  I  should  feel  lastingly  obliged  to 
yon." 

"  One  guinea,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  I,  **  say  five,  ten.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  spend 
here,  and  you  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  all  that  you  may  reg^uire. 
Let  us  say  "^nq  at  least." 

•*  No,  not  five,  but  I  would  take  two,  if  I  thought  you  could  spare 
them." 

I  immediately  obtained  the  two  guineas  from  Thornton,  who  stiU 
had  the  care  of  my  fortune,  and  delivered  them  to  Mordaunt. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  whole  school  was  roused  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  cry  of  fire.  The  flames  had  broken  out  in 
Dr.  Wentworth's  private  house,  but  they  were  soon  extin^shed 
by  the  elder  boys,  and  by  the  servants,  acting  under  the  direction 
01  Thornton  and  of  the  captain.  On  the  following  morning,  when 
the  inevitable  confusion  of  such  an  occurrence  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, it  was  observed  that  Mordaunt  was  missing.  An  immediate 
search  was  made  for  him,  but  neither  in  the  school,  nor  in  the  pre- 
mises, could  any  trace  of  him  be  discovered. 

Information  was  lodged  with  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  and 
every  step,  which  the  circumstances  required,  was  taken,  but  all 
proved  iuefiectual,  and  he  was  heard  of  no  more.  I  could  not  but 
guess  at  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  and  mysterious  departure,  but  I 
mentioned  my  misgivings  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Thornton.  Two 
years  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  dated  from  Bombay.  It  con- 
tained the  two  guineas,  returned  to  me  by  Mordaunt,  and  a  very 
laconic  account  of  his  escape  from  Ashton,  and  of  his  subsequent 
voyage  to  India,  in  quest  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
finding,  and  by  whose  influence  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Koyal 
Navy.  We  did  not  meet,  however,  till  a  later  "^xvo^  ^i  wot 
lives. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  my  &iendship  for  TliomtoiLinfiXft^JBft^  ^kaSi::^ 


i 
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Though  the  habits  and  precedents  of  the  school  scarcehr  admitted 
of  a  very  close  intimacy  between  a  monitor  and  a  boy  of  the  fourth 
form,  circumstances,  and  our  mutual  inclination,  had  brought  ua 
into  the  most  confidential  connection,  and  we  were  now  frequently 
together.  I  seldom  failed  to  refer  to  him  upon  any  difficulty  which 
might  occur  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  the  more  I  conversed 
with  him,  the  more  surprised  and  charmed  I  was  at  the  singular 
variety  of  information  which,  at  that  early  age,  he  had  already 
acquired.  In  fact,  his  whole  life  seemed  absorbed  in  satisfying  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  his  mind  for  every  intellectual  acquirement. 
My  intercourse  with  him,  and  m3r  contmual  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  his  eager  and  ardent  spirit,  soon  roused  in  me  the  kindred 
fire,  and  I  felt  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  were  less  bound- 
less than  the  longings  and  capacities  of  my  soul. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  Thornton,"  said  I  to  him  one  day,  after  a 
long  senes  of  questions,  "that  you  know  ever^hing." 

"  Everything  is  a  good  deal,*  replied  he,  smiling. 

**  But  some  day  you  will  know  ail.  Some  men  must  have  known 
all  things." 

*'  Look  here,  Rockingham,"  answered  he,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
**  You  see  the  sun  often,  as  often  as  this  northern  climate  allows, 
and  he  is  nearer  to  oiur  globe  than  by  feur  the  greater  portion  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Did  yoa  ever  stretch  out  your  hand  and  attempt 
to  reach  him?" 

**  No,  I  feel  very  sure  that  I  could  not." 

**  But  if  you  were  on  the  top  of  this  house  ? " 

**  Scarcely  more." 

"  Or  oh  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc }  ** 

"  I  should  hardly  be  nearer." 

"  Well,  what  the  utmost  expansion  of  our  frame  is  to  the  bound- 
less space  of  the  material  creation,  such  is  the  sphere  and  range  of 
our  understanding  in  the  illimitable  regions  of  the  intellectual 
world.  Newton  and  Bacon  have  soared  into  the  one,  as  Montgolfier 
has  explored  the  other ;  yet  what  has  been  the  extent  and  the 
residt  of  their  utmost  endeavour  ?  But  this  is  rather  an  abstruse 
matter  for  your  years ;  pray  let  me  ask  you  a  far  more  practical 
question — Did  you  ever  think  of  the  profession  that  you  will 
choose  ? " 

"  No,  I  have  time  enough  to  reflect,  have  not  I  ?  I  think  I  heard 
you  say  once  that  you  were  to  go  into  the  navy ;  if  so,  will  not  you 
enter  it  rather  late  ?" 

**  No  doubt,  I  am  more  than  sixteen,  and  should  have  been  afloat 

now  for  more  than  two  years ;  but  my  father  is  very  anxious  that 

I  should  go  to  sea  first  with  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  is  an  excellent 

officer,  and  circumstances  have  from  month  to  month  delayed  his 

obtaining  the  command  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  the  meanwhile, 

I  learn  as  much  here  as  I  could  elsewhere,  and,  until  war  breaks 

out,  there  is  no  time  really  lost.    I  suppose,  however,  that  any  day 

now,  I  may  he  called  away.    I  have  also  considered,  Eockingham, 

what  profession  woold  best  fiuit  youi  oadl  think  it  would  likewise 

pe  the  navy." 
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"  I  have  sometiines  thouglit  so  too,*  Thornton,  but  it  is  a  hard 
life." 

"  It  is  a  hard  life,  but  the  noblest  and  the  most  glorious  for  any 
son  of  England."  He  was  leaning  as  ho  spoke  upon  a  large  map 
which  was  lying  Oip&n  on  his  desk  in  the  schoolroom,  whore  wo 
often  remained  behind  during  the  play-hours,  that  we  might  be 
alone  together. 

*•  Look,  here,  Rockingham,"  continued  he,  "  would  you  stay  on 
for  ever  in  this  cloud-gurt  island,  when  such  a  world  as  this  is  open 
before  you?  Here  is  the  Mediterranean.  See  all  the  long  line 
of  coast  which  is  bathed  by  its  sparkling  waves — Italy,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Egsrpt !  All  those  whom  we  have  learned  to  adimire  have 
trodden  these  snores  and  hallowed  them  by  their  presence  and  their 
immortal  fame !  Would  you  not  for  once  walk  in  their  footsteps 
and  trace  their  deathless  history  in  the  eternal  monuments  by 
which  it  is  recorded  ?  Mark  the  small  space  which  Sjrria  occupies 
in  this  projection.  How  many  among  the  greatest  of  mankind 
had  traversed  its  sultry  plains  ere  they  were  consecrated  for  ever 
by  the  Saviour's  mission !  Here  Alexander  rushed  upon  his  adven- 
turous career.  Here  lighted  the  triumphant  eagles  of  SyUa  and 
Csesar.  Here  swept  the  wild  horsemen  of  Mahomet.  Here  the 
iron-|B^  Crusaders  first  hailed  the  goal  of  their  sainted  enterprise." 

"  Iwould,  indeed,  see  that  wondrous  land !  '* 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  other  and  brighter  regions,  unknown  and 
unheard  of  by  the  first  and  ^eatest  of  the  sons  of  men.  There, 
Kature  has  exhausted  her  priceless  gifts ;  there,  the  Creator  has 
decked  his  work  with  the  choicest  beauties  in  which  the  Divine  eye 
could  rejoice.  Here  is  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which  aU  the  vaunted 
splendour  of  Stamboul  is  but  as  the  dusky  twilight  to  l^e  beaming 
meridian.  Then  we  reach  the  boundless  Pacific,  studded  with 
many  an  earthly  paradise,  where  every  breath  of  life  is  a  thrill  of 
rapture ;  and  then  India !  India  which  sends  us  all  the  treasures 
which  to  us  are  the  standards  of  wealth,  as  a  poor  specimen  of 
those  which  the  rapacity  of  man  cannot  remove,  i  ou  are  worthy. 
Rockingham,  to  see  all  these,  not  thus  faintly  traced  by  the  cold 
hand  of  science  on  a  senseless  sheet  of  paper,  but  expanding  before 
you  in  their  real  and  living  glory." 

^  My  imagination  had  never  as  yet  strayed  far  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Elmswater  or  of  Ashton ;  but  now,  while  Thornton  spoke, 
as  if  meditating  aloud  rather  than  addressing  me,  his  melancholy 
and  inspired  voice  raised  within  me  an  almost  congenial  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  dark  schooboom  seemed  to  glow  wiux  the  bright- 
ness of  the  tropical  noonday. 

"  I  would,  indeed,  see  afil  this,"  replied  I,  "  and  see  it  all  with 
you.  for  there  is  more  power  in  your  words  and  look  than  in  all  the 
noble  scenes  to  which  they  would  allure  me.  StOL  I  would  not 
turn  my  back  for  ever  upon  England,  for  surely  she  does  not  hold, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  small  and  obscure  place  to  which 
she  is  consigned  on  this  map." 

**  No,  indeed,  Rockingham ;  and  she  has  taxij^^t  ^  'mas^2^\s^ 
what  the  energiea  of  ono  small  race  can  suohi^'^e.    ^\}^,  "^  ^^ 
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would  truly  know,  loye»  and  admire  our  native  land,  should  not 
we  visit  those  vast  foreign  empires  which  she  has  conquered,  and 
upon  which  it  is  our  turn  to  say — ^that  the  sun  never  sets  ?  Where 
shall  we  go  and  not  find  the  footsteps  of  our  adventurous  fore- 
fathers, and  see  the  gleamings  of  the  meteor  flag  of  England? 
Wherever  we  roam,  whether  in  the  dreariest  or  most  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe,  we  shall  never  be  far  from  home." 

"  Yes,  but  if  the  extremities  are  so  worthy  of  admiration,  how 
far  ^eater  surely  is  the  centre  of  all  ?  Is  not  that  the  field  where 
distinction  and  greatness  may  be  truly  acquired?" 

At  this  observation  Thornton  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  and 
then  closing  the  map,  and  taking  one  small  book  with  liirn  only, 
he  said : — 

"  Rockingham,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  your  late  difficul- 
culties  have  advanced  you  as  much  as  they  would  have  thrown 
others  back.  What  we  have  said  as  yet,  is  out  the  wanderings  of 
school-boy  imagination.  Come  with  me  to  the  playground,  and 
we  will  talk  as  those  should,  who  perchance  have  not  many  days 
to  pass  together,  before  one  of  them  at  least  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  real  life." 

"  You  will  be  ambitious,"  resumed  ne,  after  a  short  panse ; 
"  you  will  be  ambitious  like  me ;  I  read  it  from  the  first  day  in  your 
looks,  even  through  the  diffidence  of  your  age  and  inexperience. 
You  will  wish  to  be  distinguished  among  men,  to  inspire,  to  lead, 
and  to  command  them.  Our  j)ositions  are  in  many  respects  similar, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  aristocratic  rank  between  my 
father  and  yours.  We  are  both  younger  sons,  and  may  doubtiess, 
if  we  choose,  pass  a  great  portion,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  our  Hves, 
among  the  scenes  familiar  to  our  childhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
friends  and  dependents  of  our  relatives.  But  what  station  should 
we  hold  there  ?  In  the  course  of  time,  our  j)arents  will  be  removed 
from  us,  our  elder  brothers  will  inherit  their  rank  and  fortune,  and 
will  be  called  upon  to  represent  the  honour  and  dignities  of  our 
forefathers.  Such  as  nature  has  constituted  us,  we  should  both 
witness,  I  think,  this  future  disproportion  of  worldly  advantages 
without  envy,  but  perhaps  not  without  regret,  if  we  had  ourselves 
done  nothing  by  which  it  might  in  some  way  be  redeemed.  The 
nearer  home  we  should  be,  the  more  the  contrast  will  be  felt ;  but 
far  away,  we  bear  with  us  a  portion  of  that  illustration  which  may 
be  attached  to  our  names,  and  the  very  rank  and  station  of  the 
heads  of  our  families  become  no  longer  a  reproach,  but  a  protection 
and  a  benefit  to  us." 

**  I  have  often  thought  lately  of  what  you  have  been  saying," 
answered  I,  "  and  have  asked  myself,  whether  it  were  quittt  just, 
and  according  to  the  natural  law,  that  because  my  brother  oame 
into  the  world  a  few  years  before  me,  he  should  inherit  all,  or 
nearly  all  that  our  parents  possess  ? " 

"  Justice  and  the  natural  law !"  resumed  Thornton.   **  We  must 
not  hope  that  they  can  regulate  all  in  this  world,  so  long  as  man  is 
impertect  and  hia  nature  prone  both^o  w3l  Mi^\o  eixot.  ^xi^- 
dimoy,  the  true  interest  oi  the  coinin»isitY,  ^^  -^^^^Jiivtitfinjoaaftr 
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ments  of  the  country  to  which  we  belong,  are  safer  and  surer 
guides  than  the  purest  abstract  theories.  The  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  has  established  the  institutions  of  England  according  to 
the  aristocratic  principle,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  popular 
wiLL  Thus  we  have  not  only  one  family  raised  above  all,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  the  first  place  in  the  state,  but  many  others  pecu- 
liarly trained  and  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  and 
goveming  the  realm." 

"  And  ao  you  think  this  principle  the  best  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  question,  and  to  resolve  it,  we  should  first  ascertain 
wliat  objects  the  community,  which  has  adopted  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, has  more  particularly  in  view.  For  nations  as  well  as  for 
indiyiduals,  conuort  and  renown  arc  scarcely  compatible,  and 
neither  can  hope  to  prevail  over  all  competition  without  submitting 
to  many  sacrifices.  I  will  not  now  inquire  too  minutely  how  far 
the  steady  and  permanent  lustre  with  which  England  has  shone 
during  so  many  a^es,  is  attributable  to  her  present  and  time- 
honoured  organization.  Seeing  her  institutions  work  so  successfully, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  for  the  greatness  and  general  prosperity 
of  our  country,  1  should  conceive  that  every  honest  and  nobler  mind 
should  be  satisfied  to  accept  them,  and  to  shape  its  own  course 
according  to  the  peculiar  contingencies  thus  created.  But  here,  we 
must  not  forget,  Kockingham,  that  of  this  peculiar  state  of  society 
you  and  I  are,  in  a  measure,  the  victims.  Looking  to  this  genera- 
tion only,  it  deprives  us  both  of  a  portion  of  that  which  we  might 
easily  bring  ourselves  to  consider  as  our  birthright.  Should  we 
repine  at  this,  we  should  uselessly  protest,  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  against  what  is  the  general  will  and  apparently  the  general 
interest,  fehould  we  apply  all  our  energies  to  use  the  advantages 
which  we  may  have,  ana  to  compensate  for  the  original  deficiencies 
to  which  we  are  subjected,  we  have  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
examnles  to  show  that  we  may  acquire  all  that  man  can  wish  for." 

"  Then,  after  all,  I  may  some  day  be  my  brother's  equal  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Thornton,  smiling ;  "he  must  repre- 
sent in  the  eyes  of  the  world  more  than  you  ever  can,  while  he  is 
there,  the  hereditary  glory  and  greatness  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations. Still,  you  may  nse  to  such  eminence  as  to  insure  to  you, 
fuUy  as  much  as  to  him,  public  respect  and  goodwill." 

"  But  if  I  acquire  these  myself,  shall  not  I  deserve  more  credit 
and  honour  than  my  brother,  who  has  merely  inherited  his  title  to 
them?" 

"  You  will,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men,"  answered 
Thornton ;  "  but  these  do  not  constitute  the  community,  with  whom 
exterior  and  adventitious  circumstances  must  always  have  very 
rreat  weight.  Unless  you  perform  all  the  exploits  of  the  Duke  of 
k arlborough,  you  can  nardly  expect  to  stand,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
torld,  as  your  brother's  equal." 

"  Well,  I  can't  but  think  that  we  should  be  judged,  esteemed 
Ittd  honoured,  according  to  our  personal  merits  and  ^wsAitia^" 

"  Judged,  esteemed,  and  honoured,  perhaps,  "but  not  x^T^'a^. 
See  what  I  was  readings  just  now,"  oontiniied  ThLornXftii,  TB^o^xwsvx^^St 
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the  little  book  whicli  lie  had  taken  with  him,  and  which  I  saw  was 
the  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  "  "Were  men  to  be  classed  as  you  would 
wish,  how  high  the  obscure  enthusiast  who  wrote  this  small  work 
would  have  stood  in  the  great  age  to  which  he  belonp^ed !  What 
does  he  say  upon  this  point,  not  sarcastically,  but  seriously :  *  Let 
men,  in  all  our  exterior  forms,  be  ranked  according  to  the  ntunber 
of  their  servants.*  *' 

*'  You  are  very  fond  of  that  French  book,  Thornton ;  do  you  like 
it  bettor  than  Shakspeare,  which  you  also  read  so  often  ? " 

*'  I  can  hardly  say.  It  depends  upon  my  mood  for  the  hour. 
Pascal  is  the  Shakspeare  of  the  mind,  as  Shakspeare  is  the  Pascal 
of  the  heart ;  each  the  last  sublime  ex]^ression  of  our  thoughts  and 
of  our  feelings,  when  they  reach  their  utmost  range.  I  return 
to  tl)p  one  or  to  the  other  as  I  may  be  most  disposed  to  reflect 
or  to  imagine." 

**  I  see.  But  now,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  talk  to  me  this 
morning  so  much  more  tnan  you  ever  have  as  yet,  pray  explain  to 
me  how  the  number  of  servants  can  be  held  fairly  to  regulate 
rank?" 

"  You  must  understand,  Rockingham,  that  Pascal  is  not  speaking 
here  quite  practically,  but  rather  laying  down  a  principle  philo- 
sophically, and  in  the  abstract.  You  ask  why  the  number  of  ser- 
vants should  be  the  test.  Simply  because  this  is  a  self-evident, 
and,  as  he  says,  a  demonstrative  qualification,  and  can,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other,  be  asserted  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
society.  Should  we  all  claim  precedence  according  to  our  own 
notions  of  our  intellectual  endowments,  think  of  the  eternal  conflict 
which  must  be  waged,  and  how  often  the  darker  and  the  fiercer 
passions  would  ijrovail  over  the  nobler  and  the  more  exalted. 
Believe  me,  Rockingham,  our  pretensions  need  not  soar  higher  than 
those  of  Pascal.  Never  think,  therefore,  of  contesting  the  superior 
rank  which,  except  he  forfeit  it  by  some  grave  misconduct,  jour 
brother  must  hold  in  the  opinion  of  the  community ;  but  rejoicing 
rather  that  you  have  been  bom  in  so  lofty  a  station,  consider  how 
you  may  yourself  add  something  to  the  distinction  of  your  family, 
and  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  renown." 

*'  And  for  this  purpose  you  think  the  navy  the  best  profession?" 

"  Decidedly.  It  is  for  all  Englishmen  the  first,  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  popular.  It  is,  besides,  for  both  of  us,  and  far  more 
for  you  than  mr  me,  that  in  which  the  interest  of  our  families  may 
most  contribute  to  our  advancement." 

**  But  you,  Thornton,  will  require  little  patronage  and  protection 
to  insure  your  success." 

"  Ah ! "  replied  he,  with  something  of  despondency  in  his  look. 

"  The  battle  of  life  is  not  as  the  boyish  competition  of  this  school, 

ever  regulated  by  the  vigilance  of  a  superior  authority.    The 

attainments  which  ^ive  the  first  rank  here,  have  not  the  same 

decisiye  influence  without.    Energy  of  will,  constancy  of  purpose, 

enduring  strength  of  the  frame,  all  are  there  required  to  support 

the  more  intellectual  qualilicatioiis,  "MvVeiDL  \kcrg  ^TitaT  the  field  no 

longer  with  a  class  but  witb.  a  geu^ioXioii.  ^^t^^xifi^i  i&&Vmc^^' 
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lonfi;ed  for  tHs  conflict,  I  have  some  misgivings  that  the  very  ardour 
•wita  which  I  enter  upon  it  will  often  mislead  and  betoay  me. 
"Within  a  few  short  months,  I  shall  he  called  upon  to  judge  and  to 
decide  for  myself,  and  all  the  maturity  of  experience  may  he  re- 
quisite hefore  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  There 
will  be  no  Dr.  "Wentworth  there,  Rockingham,  to  advise  and  to 
guide  us." 

"  Still,  though  our  schoolmasters  will  no  longer  be  at  hand,  we 
shall  not  be  quite  unprotected.  Will  not  God  be  there,  who  directs 
all  things  for  the  best  ? " 

. "  Here  we  should  pause,"  replied  Thornton,  "for  we  are  entering 
upon  the  greatest  question  of  all." 

"  Oh,  do  not  rest  here,  now  that  we  have  proceeded  so  far,"  ex- 
claimed I,  with  the  eagerness  of  my  age ;  but  tell  me  what  you 
think  on  that  point." 

"  Well,"  resumed  he,  smiling,  "  inasmuch  as  I  can  at  present 
judge,  the  general  mechanism  of  the  universe  must  be  ruled  by 
some  superior  Providence,  and  this,  I  conceive,  no  one  who  has 
ever  reflected  can  deny.  But  how  far  we  should  be  justified  in  ex- 
I>ecting  that  the  power  which  has  created  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
which  regulates  their  march,  will  equally  interfere  to  accomplish 
all  that  we  may  require,  is  a  very  different  and  a  far  more  abstruse 
matter.  Say  what  we  will,  the  omniscience  of  God  will  not  be 
shaped  to  the  proportions  of  our  intellect,  nor  His  action  to  our 
judgment. 

"  Still,  Thornton,  we  are  ordered  to  pray  to  Him  constantly,  and 
on  all  subjects." 

"  Ay,  as  in  a  minor  degree  we  are  taught  to  respect  the  king, 
and  to  perform  many  other  duties,  because,  by  the  consent  of  the 
wisest  and  of  the  best,  they  are  reckoned  duties,  but  not  with  any 
practical  or  interested  object  more  immediately  in  view.  To  trust 
in  God  is  a  safe  and  sure  doctrine ;  but  it  must  not  be  lightly  in- 
voked to  raise  unfounded  expectations,  to  dispense  us  with  indi- 
vidual exertion,  and  to  avert  the  inevitable  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices of  a  life  devoted  to  constant  and  ardent  competition.  Besides, 
who  will  say  how  far  the  dreams  of  our  ambition  are  sanctioned 
by  the  divine  coimtenance  ?  When  did  God  promise  us  happiness, 
distinction,  success,  and  encourage  us  so  eagerly  to  pursue  mem  ? " 

"  But  surely  these  desires  and  feelings  proceed  from  Him,  since 
we  find  them  within  us  ? " 

"  That  is  not  quite  what  we  are  taught  by  religion,"  replied 
Thornton,  smiling.    "  There  is  that  within  us  by  which  we  must 
bo  ffuided,  and  that  which  we  must  distrust,  that  which  would 
lead  us  to  heaven,  and  that  which  would  drive  us  on  to  perdition. 
How  to  distinguish  truly  between  these  conflicting  elements  of  our 
,.  complex  being:  is  the  study  of  a  life.     The  sages  of  antiauity 
allured  mankind  to  virtue,  by  constantly  extolling  and  exalting 
>i  every  nobler  impulse  and  propensity  of  the  mind;  the  BftdftaTaftt 
„  .by  stimulating  us  to  oontmiial  conflict  witli  aiW.  \\s  >a^^t  \d.^- 
nations. 
"And  wMcb  system  has  been  really  most  sucoea^ML'^.^* 
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*'  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  one  made  greater,  and  the 
other  better  men.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  den3dng  that 
the  principal  object  of  our  religion,  which  no  one  can  admire  more 
than  I  do,  is  to  regulate  and  even  to  check  worldly  ambition.  It 
is  she  who  shows  us  how  wide  is  the  ran^e  of  evil  and  misery  here 
below,  not  that  we  may  despair  of  the  divine  justice,  but  that  we 
may  seek  for  its  operation  in  a  better  and  a  brighter  sphere.  Still, 
ana  notwithstandmg  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  religion  adjures 
us  to  repress  all  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant  passions  which 
inordinate  emulation  may  excite,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  conceive 
that  we  should  altogether  repudiate  the  feeling  which  prompts  us 
to  respect  ourselves  and  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  fieicultie^ 
within  us.  To  this  sentiment,  as  to  the  origin  of  most  of  what  is 
really  great  and  good,  I  will  fearlessly  commit  the  guidance  of  my 
future  life,  trustmg  in  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  but  con- 
fiding also  in  the  powers  with  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  endow 
me,  and  remembering  that  I  am  the  free,  though  ever-erring  agent 
of  my  own  destiny." 

Thus  Thornton  and  I  conversed  together ;  thus  when  life  was  as 
a  bright  day  dawning  upon  us,  I  learned  from  him  to  reflect, 
adopting  his  opinions  when  they  were  formed,  and  eagerly  seeking 
for  the  undiscovered  truth,  wherever  he  pointed  out  a  track  that 
might  lead  to  it. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  been  rather  more  than  a  year  at  Ash- 
ton,  I  saw  Thornton  moving  hastily  across  the  playground  towards 
me,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  nands,  and  1  perceived,  by  his 
expanded  eye,  that  he  had  received  some  important  intelligence. 

Rockingham,**  said  he,  "  my  uncle  has  been  appointed  to  a  fine 
frigate,  and  I  must  leave  Ashton  immediately.  In  half  an  hour 
the  mail  will  be  here.  Come  with  me,  and  help  me  to  pack  up  my 
things.'* 

As  my  friend  thus  addressed  me,  I  burst  into  tears ;  they  flowed 
fast  as  I  mournfully  placed  his  clothes  in  his  small  portmanteau, 
and  still  faster  when  ne  save  me  a  little  gold  pin,  which  he  always 
wore,  requesting  me  to  keep  it  for  his  sake.  "We  then  adjourned 
to  the  study.  The  doctor  bade  Thornton  farewell,  with  many 
marks  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  borne  him.  Ere  we  retired, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  entered.  Thornton -approached  her  respectfully, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Ashton. 

"Indeed,  so  soon!*'  said  she,  with  more  of  regret  in  her  voice 
than  I  had  expected. 

"  Madam,"  said  Thornton,  with  the  only  tear  I  had  ever  seen 
there,  standingj  in  his  beaming  eye,  **if  ever  by  word,  thoufipht  or 
look,  I  have  failed  in  the  respect  and  aflection  which  I  owed  you, 
I  trust  and  entreat  that  you  will  forgive  me  in  this  hour  that  we 
part,  perhaps  for  ever.    1  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  to  me,  and  shall  ever  pray,  that  you  may  be  as 
nappy  asyon  deserve  to  be." 
Jars.    Wentworth'a  handkerchiei  so  comnletely  concealed  her 
gyes  and  face,  thatIcoui^not\/&\S.yR\iSi!(\i^^i^^ 
She  held  out  her  Land  to  Thornton;  lie  i^Te»^a\\.  \ft  \iaa  \i\^^ ^sA. 
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a^ln  gtasping  tbat  of  the  kind-hearted  sohoolmaster,  he  hastily 
y/nthdrew. 

When  we  reached  the  hall  door,  the  sonnd  of  the  approaching 
wheels  of  the  mail  was  distinctly  heard. 

**  Eookingham,"  said  Thornton,  "  I  fervently  trust  that  we  may 
one  day  meet  again ;  think  sometimes  of  your  absent  friend,  and 
xemember  his  last  parting  word  of  advice — self-beliance. 

The  coach  was  close  at  hand :  "  Now  then,  young  man,  look 
sharp,  for  we  are  already  late,"  cried  the  burly  fiiver.  Thornton 
was  soon  seated  dose  behind  him,  the  mail  moved  rapidly  round 
the  comer  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  my  Mend  no  more. 

Thus  we  parted,  but  not  for  ever.  We  were  destined  to  meet 
again,  not  in  the  green  and  peaceful  fields  of  our  native  land,  but 
fur  over  the  Atlantic,  in  the  stem  array  of  approaching  combat, 
with  the  standard  of  England  waving  over  our  heads,  and  the 
welcome  bullets  falling  fast  around  us«  Thus  we  met  once  more : 
but  I  must  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Alas  I  what  need  yoa  be  so  boisterous  rongh  $ 

I  will  not  strug^gle,  I  will  stand  stone  stiU.— K.  JoBir. 

The  departure  of  Thornton  left  a  deep  and  lasting  gloom  upon 
my  spirits.  I  felt  as  if  the  radiant  light  which  had  as  yet  illimiined 
myj)ath  was  withdrawn  from  before  me,  and  that  my  mind  was 
again  wandering  in  its  dreary  and  cheerless  solitude.  Still,  I  fol- 
lowed up  my  studies  with  steadiness  and  assiduity,  and  no  longer 
exi>osed  myself  to  censure  or  to  punishment.  AJs  lime  had  long 
since  effaced  my  momentary  sentiments  of  ill-will  and  revenge 
towards  Mrs.  Wentworth,  no  sooner  was  I  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Thornton,  than  my  heart  returned  to  her  with  more  than  its 
former  devotion.  I  mncied  that  on  the  day  which  had  followed 
the  departure  of  my  friend,  I  had  observed  once  more  in  her  coun- 
tenance an  expression  of  kindness  and  of  sympathy  for  me ;  if 
such  was  her  feeling,  however,  it  was  again  but  a  slight  and  tran-^ 
sient  impression.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  recall  it ;  in  vain, 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,  would  my  look  imploringly  follow  her, 
wherever  she  sat,  or  wherever  she  moved.  1  could  not  but  see 
how  visionary  were  all  my  hopes,  and  that  there  was  nothing  now 
but  indifference  for  me  in  her  heart  as  on  her  hauo'hty  brow ;  she 
XLever  addressed  me,  she  never  spoke  of  me,  and  her  averted  eye 
met  mine  no  longer. 

Insensibly,  the  boyish  passions  which  my  earlier  adventures  at 
Ashton  had  aroused  withm  me,  were  worked  into  a  new  paroxysm 
by  %cse  marks  of  continual  disregard  from  the  present  idol  of  my 
thoAhts.  Had  she  never  smiled  upon  me,  had  she  never  praised 
me,  had  she  never  rejoiced  in  my  successes,  I  could  perhaps,  have 
borne  with  her  present  cold  and  listless  estrai\gQm.€Si\>\\sv^^V<scL 
I  iiioiaght  of  the  many  marks  oi  more  than  msdtenialVs^^  ^^  ^^ 
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had  shown  me,  and  how  I  had  forfeited  and  rejected  <hat  tdMtm^ 
my  childish  heart  was  maddened.  I  oonld  not  bear  that  ahe  should 
never  think  of  me,  and  I  longed  and  prayed  those  days  might 
return,  when  the  very  severity  of  the  punishments  which  I  Ead 
endured,  had  moved  her  to  somethiag  of  compassion  and  of 
kindness. 

So  absorhed  was  I  by  this  new^  train  of  feelings,  that  I  one 
Sunday  designedly  appeared  at  the  inspection  with  my  shirt  and 
hands  sprinkled  over  with  ink,  trusting  that  I  might  thus  induce 
her  at  least  to  take  some  notice  of  me.  As  she  passed  by,  I  heazd' 
her  whisper  to  the  captain  not  to  report  me,  as  she  did  not  wish 
me  to  be  punished  any  more,  but  to  see  if  there  was  not  still  time 
for  me  to  alter  my  dress,  so  as  to  make  a  more  creditable  apj^ear- 
ance  at  church.  How  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  sentiment 
which,  as  I  conceived,  this  very  indulgence  revealed,  that  penalty 
to  which,  but  for  her  advice,  and  that  of  Thornton,  I  should  not 
have  submitted  a  few  months  before !  How  little  could  Mrs. 
Wentworth  road  in  the  heart  of  her  repudiated  favourite,  or  she 
would  surely  not  have  doomed  it  to  such  deep  and  hopeless 
suft'oring ! 

As  yet,  I  had  spent  my  holidays  at  Ashton,  where  a  few  boys 
always  remained  at  that  time,  imder  the  care  of  one  of  the 
masters;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  generally  making  some  short 
excursions  on  these  occasions.  When  I  had  been  nearly  two  years 
at  school,  I  was  much  surprised,  as  the  Christmas  vacation  was 
approacMng,  to  receive  a  kind  invitation  for  the  season  from  some 
distant  relatives  of  the  family,  who  had  been  accidentally  informed 
of  my  forlorn  situation.  I  trusted  that  on  bidding  Mrs.  Went- 
worth farewell,  I  might  receive  from  her  some  slight  testimony  of 
interest ;  bnt  alas !  her  kiss  was  reserved  for  Rochford,  and  for 
two  or  three  other  favourites ;  to  me,  she  merely  held  out  her 
hand,  and  her  manner  was  so  cold  and  distant  that  I  could  not 
venture  to  address  one  word  to  her. 

It  was  the  same  when  I  returned  from  the  residence  of  my  new 
friends,  where  I  happily  passed  my  holidays;  and  for  two  whole 
years  more,  I  succeeded  in  making  no  further  progress  with  the 
implacable  mistress  of  my  affections.  During  tms  interval,  I 
spent  two  vacations  in  London  with  Lady  Sheerness,  but  no  ind- 
d^Qnt  there  occurred  which  has  left  any  impression  upon  my 
memory. 

Thus  I  reached  my  fourteenth  year.    The  summer  holidays  were 

again  at  hand,  and  having  received  no  invitation  from  my  aunt,  or 

from  any  of  my  relations,  I  was  destined  to  remain  on  at  Ashton, 

together  with  six  other  boys,  who  were  in  the  same  predicament  as 

myself.    Mrs.  Wentworth  not  being  very  well,  did  not  on  this 

occasion  accompany  her  husband  in  his  journey  to  London,  for 

which  he  started  on  the  very  day  that  our  vacation  commenced. 

The  school  was  left  under  tne  sole  care  of  the  under-master,  tiie 

the  two  others  having  obtained  leave  of  absence ;   but  he  was 

attacked  three  d&ya  after  the  head  mas'tei's  d&^axture  by  a  maliff- 

nant  fever  of  bo  serious  a  nature  tihaAi  it  ^r^  ^tvsL^ssc^^^srvsib^ 


to  remove  him  entttelf  from  &e  bmtse.  Mrs.  WentiroTtb  hnme- 
diately  apprised  her  husband  of  tMa  event,  entreating  him  to 
return  forthwith.  The  doctor,  however,  bein^  detained  in  town 
by  business  ot"  importiiuce,  requested  his  wife  t«  take  charge 
herseli  of  the  school  for  a  very  few  days,  desiringf  her  to  appoint 
me,  as  being  thi!  onlytifth-fonaboytheiiatAshtAn,  her  permanent 
monitor,  and  to  obtain  the  assistanoe  of  her  brother,  should  any 
■uniorseen  difficulty  ariKc. 

When  she  received  this  answer.  Mm,  Wentworth  sent  for  mO. 
3t  was  the  first  time  lixit  I  hod  been  alone  with  her  since  tlie 
fiepartnie  of  Thornton.     Bhc  showed  me  her  huabond's  letter,  and 


to  yours,  raa'am,"  replied  I,  much  elated  at  this  prospeot  of  being 
again  bronffht  into  communication  with  her. 

"  What  lEaaons  were  appointed  for  the  boys  by  the  nnder. 
master  when  he  fell  ill  i" 

"  Only  three  hours  a  da]r,  ma'am ;  an  hour  of  Latin,  an  hour  of 
Ent^lish.  and  an  hour  of  arithmetio  and^ei^raphy." 

"I  wish  it,"  resumed  she,  "to  continue  in  tno  same  mannei 
now.  I  wilt  go  three  times  a  day  to  the  schoolroom,  to  see  that 
liie  lessons  are  properly  rot  through.  In  this  you  will  assist  me, 
oi  well  as  in  keeping  up  discipline  and  general  good  conduct.  I 
trost  that  nothing  will  occur  which  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  mo  to 
visit  with  censure  or  punishment.  You  may,  however,  if  yon 
tbinic  it  advisable,  tell  your  schoolfellows  that,  should  it  be  rcaoi- 
eite,  I  shall  instautlv  send  for  my  brother,  with  whom,  as  tney 
know,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  to  trifle." 

I  returned  to  the  Eohoolroom,  most  anxious  to  fulfil  my  new 
duties.  I  informed  my  companions  of  the  authority  wbieu  had 
been  vested  in  me,  and  I  requested  them  to  assist  me  to  their 
utmost  in  aotlng  up  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  directions.  Luckilv  lor 
me,  those  I  now  addressed  were  among'  the  most  quiet  and  orderly 
of  my  sohoolfellows,  and  I  had  not  much  trouble  m  insuring  their 
good  conduct. 

Three  times  a  day  Mrs.  Wentworth  came  to  the  achtxilroom 
and  with  the  clearness  and  penetration  which  distin^shed  her, 
interrogated  the  boys  and  directed  their  studies  in  the  three 
appointed  branches.  I  was  each  time  more  struck,  notivith- 
Btuiding  the  simplicity  of  her  manner,  with  the  depth  and  variety 


of  her  information,  and  she  herself  seemed  surprised  at  the  pro- 
ress  I  had  made  since  the  time  when  she  had  taken  some  interest 
1  my  attainments.    Though  her  manner  was  at  first  extremely 
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distant,  as  if  to  mark  that  it  was  by  her  husband's  orders,  a 
firom  no  inclination  of  her  own,  that  we  were  thus  brought  istn 
communication,  vet  she  insensibly  appeared  moved  by  the  tremii~ 
loos  anxiety  witn  which  I  laboured  to  give  her  satisfaotioa,  and 
was  each  day  led  into  more  frequent  and  leu  leaenei  inXKivsoanb 
vilitLme. 
/fersr  iu  my U£e  badt  hoea  luppiei  tfaiox  in  QtsiKi  few  ^1^ 
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I  had  B^aln  moat  uoexpectedly  reaohed  tbo  utmost  zenltih  of  my 
Lopes.  1  could  oontiniuiJlr  gaze  upon  tliat  coimtenanoe  whoaa 
varyiiig  cxprcsaiona  I  so  Itived  to  trace ;  I  could  conatantiy  hesi 
tht-  sounds  of  that  voice  wlii  ch  ao  thrilled  upon  my  heart,  wtothet 
it  conveyed  approbation  or  reproof;  1  could  hour  by  hour  regain 
that  loug-loat  and  louB-siirlied-for  affection.  Still  I  oonld  not 
but  remark  that  either  from  indiapoaition,  or  from  the  efieots  of 
some  eilent  and  concealed  sorrow,  Mrs.  Wentworth'a  charaoter 
was  more  hasty,  wayward,  acnd  capricious  than  hefore,  and  thoogli 
her  eyes  ■when,  ttey  smiled  had  lost  none  of  their  charm,  tiiey 
would  kindle  oft*ner  than  of  yore,  and  the  frown  would  more 
frequently  ait  upon  her  hrow. 

One  day,  as  she  had  been  more  impatient  than  naual,  and  not- 
withstanding my  utmost  efforts  to  prepare  my  yonna  companions 
for  the  Latin  class,  they  failed  in  answering  to  ner  complata 
satiafaetion.  Attributing  thia  imperfeotian  on  their  part  to  mr 
negligence,  she  addreaaed  to  me  aeveral  severe  reprimands,  whioh 
I  ailently  endured,  though  they  wounded  me  deeplj;.  When  we 
went  in  to  dinner  she  entered  with  her  friend  Emily,  who  had 
lately  been  married,  and  with  whom  she  was  more  intimat«  than 
ever.  Their  converaation  turned  evidently  upon  some  matter  whioh 
intereated  and  irritated  Mra.  Wentworth  ;  and,  irom  the  aharp- 
nesa  with  which  she  occaaioually  answered  her  friend,  it  appeared 
to  ma  that  ahe  was  repelling  some  imputation  whioh  bor  com- 
panion bad  reported  to  her  as  having  been  credited,  not  by  her- 
self, but  by  othera. 

On  that  day  our  dinner  was  not  very  good.  I  had  seen  two 
of  the  boys  exchange  a  verv  significant  look,  conveying  that  such 
was  their  impression,  and  I  had  alao  observed  that  this  look  had 
been  remarked  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
animated  conversation.  Unfortunately  I  was  Bufferins:  myself 
from  a  very  severe  sore  throat,  and  being  dispiritaa  besides 
by  the  ooourronces  of  the  morning,  I  felt  very  little  appetite. 
Tnna,  notwithstanding  my  best  endeavours,  I  made  so  little 
progress,  that  Mrs.  Wentworth's  attention  was  attracted,  and 
she  asked  me  impatiently  why  1  was  eating  in  so  extradrdinary  a 
manner. 

Before  I  had  had  time  to  answer,  ahe  desired  me  in  the  same 
tone  te  mind  what  I  was  about,  and  to  finish  my  dinner.  I  was 
most  anxious  not  to  disobey  this  injunction,  bat  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  for  me  to  get  tbrough  all  that  had  been  placed  before 
me.  My  next  neighbour,  having  a  most  excellent  appetite,  and 
remarking  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  placed,  intunated,  by 
a  verj'  appropriate  gesture,  that  he  would  oe  happy  to  see  me 
transfer  to  hia  plate  whatever  was  likely  to  remam  upon  mine. 
This  we  managed  to  aocomplisb  without  attracting  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  observation ;  but  the  fair  Emily's  eyes,  which  were  always 
straying  about  in  search  of  mischief,  detected  the  manoeuvre. 
She  dJiTnotfail  at  once  te  report  it  in  a  whisper  to  her  companion, 
who  immediately  called  me  to  her. 
"J?id  I  not  desire  you  to  P"!"^  ^ofli  dansKt,  «»;'  «ii  Afe, 
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giyfng  way  upon  this  slight  pretext  to  the  irritation  which  for 
some  time  I  nad  remarked  in  her  looks,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
willing to  impart  to  her  rather  sceptical  mend  a  hiffh  notion  of 
her  provisional  authority  over  us.  **  Is  it  not  singular  that  you, 
who  should  give  here  the  example  of  obedience  and  of  good  con- 
duct, should  again  be  doing  that  which,  as  you  know,  annoys  me 
more  than  anything.  Come  nearer,  sir,"  continued  she,  ana  very 
much,  as  I  thought,  to  the  amusement  of  her  ally,  her  fair  hand 
was  brought  very  sharply  in  contact  with  my  cheei. 

I  was  much  grieved  and  hurt,  but  I  said  nothing.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  Mrs.  "Wentworth  herself  soon  regretted  naving  been 
betrayed  into  an  act  so  likely  to  affect  the  very  position  which 
she  wished  and  required  me  to  hold  among  my  younger  com- 
panions ;  for  during  the  class  that  afternoon  she  treated  me  with 
the  most  marked  distinction,  and  made  every  reparation  that  her 
kindest  manner  could  convey.  The  incident,  however,  indirectly 
led  to  more  serious  consequences. 

Mj.  Osborne,  Mrs.  "Wentworth's  brother,  had  an  only  son,  very 
delicate  in  health,  and  then  about  nine  years  old,  who,  though  not 
regularly  belonging  to  the  school,  attended  daily  for  a  few  hours, 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  His  father  was  generally  hated 
by  the  boys,  not  only  on  account  of  his  connection  wim  Mrs. 
Wentwortn,  but  because  he  was  himself  reckoned  to  instigate  the 
head  master  to  his  acts  of  greatest  severity.  Young  Charles 
Osborne  would  therefore  have  been  much  ill-treated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which,  on  account  of  his  aunt,  I  constantly 
afforded  to  him.  He  consequently  was  very  much  attached  to 
me,  and  never  failed  to  claim  my  assistance  in  all  his  difficulties. 

On  the  day  following  that  upon  which  I  had  received  the  last 
public  token  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  displeasure,  I  found,  as  I  entered 
the  playground,  young  Charlie  in  tears.  Having  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  nis  distress,  1  learned  that  one  of  the  boys  had  thrown  a 
new  ball,  that  had  lately  been  given  to  the  little  fellow  by  his  aunt, 
over  the  double  wall  wnich  separated  our  field  from  the  private 
flower-garden.  Anxious  to  oblige  him,  I  sprang  over  the  two  walls, 
and  soon  redeemed  for  him  the  missing  plaything.  To  testify  the 
loy  which  he  felt  at  recovering  it,  he  foolishly  threw  into  the  air 
before  him  a  large  stone  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  watched  the 
missile  with  some  alarm,  as  it  fiew  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
and  a  loud  crash  soon  warned  us  that  it  had  fatally  fallen  into  one 
of  ike  lower  windows.  Younff  Osborne  immediately  took  to  flight, 
after  obtaining  my  promise  that  I  would  not  betray  him ;  and  as 
there  was  now  no  help  for  the  accident,  I  proceeded  to  the  rectory, 
whither  I  had  just  before  requested  Mis.  Wentworth's  permission 
to  repair,  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  an  historical  work,  which  I 
was  aesirous  of  consulting.  On  my  return  to  the  schoolroom,  I 
found  that  great  events  were  at  hand  there. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Mrs.  Wentworth,  her  cheek  pale 
with  anger,  and  lier  dark  eye  flashing  fire.    I  had  neyex  ^^^w\!ca^ 
expression  upon  her  countenance  since  the  day  'w\L<6!i\L%'t  VnsS^'as^ 
liaa  leprovea  her  before  tke  whole  Bchool.     Till  "Vv«t  ^^A^  "^ 
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brother,  apparently  just  alifirlited  from  borsebaok,  and  boldinfr  i& 
his  hand  a  heavy  riding-wnip,  at  which  my  young  companions 
were  glancing  with  undisguised  anxiety. 

"  I  insist  upon  knowing, — I  am  determined  to  know  who  did  it," 
cried  Mrs.  Wentworth,  striking  the  Hoor  with  her  slender  foot, 
while  her  small  hand  was  clenched  with  all  tho  force  it  could 
command. 

**  Come,  boys,"  said  her  brother,  **  you  will  gain  nothing  at  all 
by  attempting  to  deceive  us.  One  of  you  must  have  done  it,  and 
if  he  will  not  own,  I  wUl  flog  each  of  you  in  succession  until  I  Lave 
discovered  him.'* 

The  whole  six  answered  together,  protesting  of  their  innocence 
and  absolute  ignorance  with  the  most  earnest  asseverations. 

"Of  course,*'  exclaimed  the  fierce  surgeon,  ''it  is  always  so;  it 
broke  itself.  However,  ^ou  will  find  me  as  good  as  my  word,  and 
whoever  it  may  be,  were  it  my  own  son,  he  will  rememoer  this  day 
BO  long  as  he  lives." 

"  I  wish  you  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  turning  to  me, 
**  that  this  stone  must  have  been  designedly  thrown  into  my  sitting- 
room,  for  it  came  as  far  as  my  table,  and  shattered  there  the  very 
china  cup  I  most  value." 

"  It  may  have  been  done  by  accident,"  answered  I,  most  anxious 
to  pacify^  her. 

^  Accident  or  no  accident,"  said  the  surgeon,  **  I  have  ]|^edged 
my  word  to  find  out  who  it  was,  and  so  I  wul.  Kow  yoii,  sir,  wlio 
appear  the  yoiingest  lad,  I  will  try  you  first.  You  persist  in  say- 
ing that  you  did  not  do  it  ? " 

^'  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not,"  answered  the  little  boy  in  the  greatest 
alarm. 

I  was  myself  sorely  perplexed.  I  was  very  loath  to  break  my 
promise  to  Charlie,  the  more  so  that  I  knew  he  was  harshly  brought 
up,  and  would  upon  this  occasion  be  treated  with  great  severity : 
but  I  also  felt  most  unwilling  that  others  who  were  completely 
innocent  should  suffer  in  his  stead.  While  I  was  debating  with 
myself  how  I  could  act  with  the  greatest  fairness  to  all  parties,  Mr. 
Osborne  had  followed  up  his  interrogatory  with  the  youngest  boy 
by  two  or  three  very  sharp  strokes  from  Ms  whip.  This  infliction 
produced  a  paroxysm  of  pain  and  terror,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
victim  was  heard  indistintly  murmuring  that  he  had  seen  me, 
immediately  after  dinner,  jumping  over  tne  double  wall  from  the 
private  garden. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  me. 

"Can  this  be  true,  Rockingham?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
evidently  much  surprised. 

"  I  did  go  over  to  the  garden,  ma'am,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accident." 

At  this  statement  she  looked  still  more  perplexed ;  and  upon  ber 
brother  asking  her  if  it  was  not  I  who  had  formerly  thrown  a  stone 
at  her,  she  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
''And  have  you  had  occasion  to  p\ayi)^bSiQ.  a«^  lately  ?"  con- 
tmned  Mr.  Oabome. 
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"  I  certainly  was  obliged  to  do  so  yesterday." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  as  much,"  resumed  the  surgeon,  "  and 
for  my  part  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  some  new 
device  oi  his  to  testify  his  resentment.  What  else  could  he  be 
doing  in  the  garden  precisely  at  the  same  time  ?" 

I  was  anxious  to  find  some  answer  which  would  be  in  accordance 
l)oth  with  the  truth,  and  with  my  intentions  towards  young 
Osborne ;  but  my  embarrassment  and  hesitation  were  not  un- 
naturally attributed  to  my  interrogators  to  other  motives.  Alas 
for  human  nature !  How  lundred  is  the  expression  of  embarrassed 
innocence  to  that  of  conscious  guilt ! 

"  You  see  by  his  face  that  he  did  it,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  to  his 
sister ;  "  he  can't  even  find  a  word  to  say  for  himself." 

I  again  most  solemnly  renewed  my  former  declaration. 

"  I  shall  not  believe  you,"  rejoined  he,  "  until  you  tell  me  who 
it  was :  you  certainly  must  know,  as  you  must  have  been  dose  by 
at  the  time.    Was  it  any  one  here  ? " 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  I,  looking  round. 

*'  And  BTurely  aU  the  boys  now  at  Ashton  are  here  V 

"Why,  ^es,  sir,  I  think  so." 

''You  tmnk  so.  Don't  you  see  it  ?  or  do  yon  mean  to  pretend 
that  my  boy  had  anything  to  do  with  itT' 

"  Oh !  no,  sir,  not  at  all." 

"  I  daresay  that  you  would  be  very  glad  that  we  thought  so. 
Ck>me,  you  had  better  oonfess  at  onoe,  continued  he,  seizing  me 
roughly  by  the  collar. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  evidently  considered  that  I  folly  deserved  the 
forthcoming  punishment :  still,  as  she  was  unwilling  to  witness 
it,  she  was  withdrawing,  but  her  brother  insisted  upon  her  remain- 
ing present. 

"  You  need  not  be  ashamed,  Isabella,"  said  he,  "  to  see  a  boy's 
shoulders^  and  I  want  him  to  own  to  you  that  he  did  it." 

"  I  again  most  fully  deny  it,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  and  I  beg  to  remind 
Tou  that  I  am  a  monitor,  and  that  you  are  not  justified  in  laying 
Bands  u;^n  me." 

**  Monitor,  nonsense,"  replied  he.  "  I  know  very  well  that  you 
are  only  in  the  fifth  form.  If  Dr,  Wentworth  were  nere,  he  would 
act  as  I  shall  now.  Will  you  take  off  your  jacket,  or  must  I  call 
tiie  servant?" 

"As  Mrs.  Wentworth  appears  to  approve,  I  shall  make  no 
resistance,"  replied  I,  and  in  a  minute  my  shoulders  were  bare, 
and  my  hands  fastened  by  Mr.  Osborne  with  his  sister's  handker- 
diief,  to  the  well-known  hook.  The  blows  fell  with  fearful  force, 
but  I  was  as  determined  to  be  silent  as  the  surgeon  was  to  extract 
some  revelation  from  me. 

When  I  had  received  about  half  a  dozen  strokes,  he  stopped 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  confess. 

I  again  replied  by  a  firm  denial. 

"  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  who  it  is  ?** 

"No,  sir,  I  never  said  that." 

**T2ien  you  do  know  who  it  is  ?" 
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"I  do,  sir." 


**  And  you  won't  say?" 

"I  wm  not,  sir." 

"That  we  shall  soon  see,**  cried  the  infuriated  Mr.  Osborne,  pre- 
paring to  resume  his  operations. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  had  long  ere  this  discovered,  as  I  had  on  my 
own  account,  during  my  short  alliance  with  Mordaunt,  the  inooa- 
yenience  of  being  bound  to  an  associate  of  a  more  relentless  dis- 
position than  her  own.  She  endeavoured,  first  by  words,  thea 
more  effectually  to  opi)ose  the  exercise  of  any  further  severity 
towards  me,  but  her  brother  thrust  her  roughly  aside. 

"  Now  you  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way,  Isabella,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  or  you  may  §ret  hit  yourself,  which  you  won*t  much  like,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  send  tor  me,  but  as  you  have 
put  the  matter  into  my  hands,  I  shall  certamly  manage  it  as  I 
think  best,**  and  the  blows  were  renewed  with  even  redoubled 
violence. 

I  had  from  the  first  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  with  the  infirm 
arm  of  the  under-master  that  I  had  to  deal,  and  though  my  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  had  much  increased  since  I  had.  last  beeK 
subjected  to  a  somewhat  similar  fate,  the  suffering  was  so  much 
greater,  that  I  finally  gave  way  still  more  completely  than  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  not  relaxed  in  her  endea- 
vours to  arrest  her  brother's  arm.  "  It  is  enough — ^it  is  a  great 
deal  too  much.  It  is  shocking— it  is  horrible.  I  will  not  allow  it 
anymore,'*  and  she  finally  prevailed. 

When  released  at  lengtn,  I  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  rolling  my 
burning  shoulders  upon  the  hard  boards  in  speechless  agony. 

*•  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  shotQd  have  come  to  this,  said  Mrs. 
"Wentworth,  now  somewhat  recovering  her  tone  of  authority ;"  but 
such  a  combination  of  misconduct  and  falsehood  deserved  an 
exemplary  punishment.  I  trust  that  this  will  be  a  warning  to  you 
all.  Of  course,  you  will  no  longer  consider  Eockingham  as  your 
monitor." 

This  allocution  being  concluded,  and  the  surgeon  having  desired 
me  to  rise  immediately,  and  to  re-adjust  my  dress,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  small  room  where  I  had  formerly  been  confined,  and  ^ere 
left  in  solitude. 

The  pain  I  still  endured  was  very  great,  but  a  strange  feeling  of 

mingled  joy  and  exultation  filled  my  heart.    I  had  fbevailbd — 

no  human  power  had  wrested  from  me  the  declaration  which  I  was 

unwilling  to  make.  I  then  learned  that  I  had  that  within  me  which, 

when  fully  roused,  could  dare  every  extremity  of  suffering  and  of 

peril ;  which,  exalted  by  every  real  emergency,  would  ever  insure 

the  victory  of  conscience  and  of  honour.     I  have  since  faced 

dangers  and  trials  to  which  those  of  that  day  were  but  as  the 

strength  of  a  child  to  the  full-grown  vigour  of  manhood ;  but  ever 

in  each  most  awful  hour  the  memory  of  that  early  triumph  has 

sustained  me,  and  inspired  me  with  that  firmness  of  purpose  which 

my  bitterest  enemies  iiave  in  vain  atem^te^  \a  «ssaiL    On  this 

oooasion,  however,  as  on  many  o^OTa»  m^  «^m\.  1^3^^  ^a  V(»\i^ 
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risen,  with  the  crisis,  and  exhausted  by  the  pain  and  excitement  I 
had  gone  through,  I  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

It  was  nearly  darkj  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  honsemaid, 
desiring  me  to  repair  immediately  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's  sitting- 
Toom.  Some  moments  elapsed  ere  I  could  absolutely  recover  my 
consciousness,  and  when  l  stood  up,  though  still  upheld  by  a 
sentiment  of  inward  satisfaction,  I  found  myself  singularly  weak 
and  conAised.  L  however,  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  alone  with  young  Osborne  when 
I  entered,  and  she  immediately  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice : — 

**  What  is  this,  Rockingham  ?  Here  is  Charlie,  who  has  just 
run  over  to  tell  me  that  it  was  he  who,  by  accident,  threw 
the  stone  which  broke  my  window  and  my  cup.  Can  it  indeed 
be  80?" 

I  looked  at  Charlie,  who  was  in  tears,  and  seeing  that  there  was 
no  farther  reason  for  concealment,  I  said  that  I  believed  his 
statement  to  be  correct. 

**  Then  what  on  earth,"  replied  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  "  could  have 
induced  you  to  undergo  such  a  punishment,  and  to  mislead  us,  as 
you  have  done,  rather  than  tell  the  whole  truth  at  once  ?  Come, 
let  me  know  everjrthing  now." 

"  Welh  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  if  you  had  asked  me  in  private  before, 
perhaps  I  should  have  told  you  all,  and  requested  your  indulgence 
for  Clmrlie,  who,  as  I  saw,  threw  the  stone  quite  accidentally." 

"  Nonsense." 

*'  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth  and  I 
thonght  it  better  for  him  that  he  snould  state  his  own  case,  when 
such  serious  consequences  mi^ht  be  apprehended.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Osborne  said  he  would  punish  his  own  son, 
were  it  he,  and  I  was  auite  sure  that  he  would  do  so." 

"  And  why  was  not  he  to  be  punished  as  well  as  you,  if  he  were 
reallj^gmlty?" 

**  Why,  ma'am,"   answered  I,  not  a  little  abashed  by  this 

question,  *'  in  the  first  place,  he  is  not  very  strong.    Then,  perhaps, 

tnoogh  you  t  auld  not  have  wished  him,  after  all  that  had  been 

^said,  to  be  sp- .^^^d  merely  because  he  was  your  nephew,  I  was 

"certain  it  would  make  you  unhappy  to  see  him  severely  used.    I 

know  that  you  have  often  interceded  for  him  with  his  father." 

"  But,  you  silly  child,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  I  might  have 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  yourself  ? " 

I  gazed  anxiously  in  Mrs.  Wenthworth's  flELce,  bnt  made  no 
answer. 

"  So  this  was  your  motive,  my  poor  boy,"  continued  she,  press- 
ing me  to  her  heart.  **  Ton  have  indeed  been  most  unjustly  and 
cruelly  treated.  Never  shaU  I  forgive  myself  for  having  allowed 
it ;"  and,  as  I  rested  in  her  arms,  I  felt  the  warm  tears  dropping 
fast  upon  my  cheek.  Pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips,  I  enti^atea 
her  to  think  no  more  of  it,  as  all  was  over  now. 

"  How  pale  an  J  wan  you  are,  my  child,"  resumed  ^^^^^aS^JSt^ 
moment's  silence,  "70a  seem  unwell  and  nnhap^Diy.'* 

*'JbaY0  not  been  very  well  for  the  la^t  two  aa^s^  *  xe^^^ 
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the  most  cheerful  voice  I  could  command,  *'  bnt  I  am  not  nnhaiipy 
now.  I  would  go  through  again,  everjr  day,  every  hour,  all  that  I 
have  suffered  since  I  came  to  Ashton,  if  I  could  hear  you  speak  to 
me  thus,  and  see  you  smile  upon  me  once  more." 

"  Oh,  those  eyes ! "  said  Sirs.  Wentworth,  again  clasping  me 
closer  to  her.  '*  Do  you  know  that  you  must  not  look  at  me  in 
this  manner  ? " 

"  Well,  I  won't  look  at  you,"  answered  I,  hiding  my  &oe  in 
her  arms,  **  but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  undergone,  since  you 
withdrew  your  protection  from  me."  And  then  the  whole  tale  of 
my  long-concealed  feelings  and  sorrows  burst  from  my  lips.  Where 
did  I  find  thoughts  to  conceive  it,  or  words  to  utter  it  ?  It  waa  no 
combination  of  the  mind,  no  effort  of  the  tongue ;  it  flowed  direct 
from  the  heart,  unbidden,  unsought,  irrepressible ! 

**  My  poor  Edward,"  exclaimea  Mis.  Wentworth,  at  lexieth,  "for 
I  will  always  call  you  so  now,  your  childhood  has  early  leenied  a 
hard  lesson ;  ma^r  you  never  be  taught  it  hereafter  in  real  earnest. 
Kow  come  upstairs  with  me,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to 
recruit  your  strength." 

I  followed  her  up  to  her  bedroom ;  I  had  never  seen  it  before, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  extreme  neatness  and  comfort  of  iti 
almost  luxurious  arrangements.  Having  ascertained  that  my 
shoulders  stiU  gave  me  much  pain,  she  desired  me  to  uncover  them, 
that  she  might  apply  to  them  some  healing  lotion.  I  proceeded  to 
obey  with  a  feeling  of  imaccountable  trepidation,  far  greater  than 
that  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  morning,  when  a  similar 
injunction  had  been  conveyed  under  circumstuices  so  different. 
But  my  shirt  adhered  firmly  to  my  lacerated  skin,  and  before  I 
could  Slip  my  arms  through  it,  I  was  obliged  to  tear  it  away  with 
some  force.  The  pain  was  great,  and  accomi)anied  this  time  by  a 
strange  feeling  of  weakness  and  oppression  within.^ 

Leaning  for  support  against  the  bedpost,  I  indistinctly  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Wentwortn  saying :  "  Edward — good  God  I  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  boy  ? " 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  bed,  where  I  had  been  placed,  no  doubt,  by  her  and  her 
maid,  both  being  in  close  atteiidance  upon  me.  The  former 
anxiously  inquired  for  me  when  she  saw  my  eyes  open  again. 

"  Oh !  I  am  quite  well,  ma'am,"  said  I,  attemutmg  to  rise ;  but 
my  strength  was  not  equal  to  my  alacrity  of  will,  and  I  again  fell 
heavily  back. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  stirring,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
replacing  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  with  more  than  maternal  ten- 
derness ;  and  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  her  maid :  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven  my  brother  would  come." 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Osborne 

entered.    After  a  short  conveTsatioTv,  Mia.  Wentworth  approached 

the  bedside  with  him :  lie  looked  a\.\*cii\iW^"^  ^it  TSi&^i'S&Tss:^  ^xsiaa^ 

examiDedmy  shoulders,  and  said'. —    ^        ^      •  -^^      v 

''It  is  only  a  little  weakness,  iMp(^edm%  ^^^.^^f  ^^^^^^ 

^  Will  send  a  cordial  mixture, ^oii  ^«^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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tunes  dnring  the  night.  He  mnst  also  stay  perfectly  quiet  where 
he  is  nntil  to-morrow,  when  I  will  come  and  see  him  early,  and 
shake  hands  with  him  again,  for  he  is  a  very  gallant  little 
fellow." 

After  these  instmctions  had  been  deliyercd,  some  more  conver- 
sation passed,  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  be- 
tween  Mr.  Osborne,  his  sister,  and  her  maid.  I  could  observe  that 
each  party  smiled  in  turn,  and  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  blushed 
slightly,  while  the  two  others  seemed  to  be  reproaching  her  with 
some  unnecessary  scruples. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Osborne  called  across  the  room  to  ask  me  how  old 
I  was. 

I  answered,  nearly  fourteen. 

"  Surely,  then,  you  don't  think  that  "Wentworth  will  be  jealous," 
Said  he,  addressing  his  sister;  and  upon  this  observation  I  heard  a 
slight  laugh,  in  which  all  three  seemed  to  join  as  they  lefb  the  room 
together. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Wentworth  returned ;  she  gave  me  a 
glass  of  the  prescribed  cordial,  and  then  raising  her  finger,  said  in 
a  tone  of  tender  admonition : — 

**  You  nrust  now  go  to  sleep,  and  mind  you  lie  very  still,  just 
where  you  are.  Should  you  require  anything  in  the  night,  you 
may  call,  as  I  shall  not  be  very  mr  away." 

Obeying  siriotly  this  injunction,  I  slept  quietlv  the  whole  night ; 
hot  there  was  in  that  sleep  an  endurinsf  thrill  of  happiness  which  1 
had  never  yet  known.  I  could  see  ana  feel  no  one  near  me,  saving 
on  the  two  occasions  when  my  draught  was  administered  to  me  by 
a  persoA  whose  long  lowing  hair  was  darker  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  maid;  but  a  celestial  being,  whom  I  ventured 
neither  to  approach  nor  to  behold,  seemed  ever  at  my  side,  ever 
watching  over  my  pillow,  ever  imparting  to  me  a  rapture  of  secu- 
rity that  I  had  never  experienced  before.  "What  feeling  was  that, 
so  pure,  so  unearthly,  and  yet  so  all-absorbing  ?  If  it  was  the  first 
eany  dawning  of  love  upon  my  soul,  how  ill  the  burning  meridian 
has  since  kept  the  promise  of  its  glowing  mom ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Too  early  seen  nnknown,  and  kno^ni  too  late !— Romeo  and  Julibt. 

The  next  day  was  fast  advancing  when  I  was  folly  aroused  from 
my  sleep,  or  rather  from  the  long  trance  of  that  night.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth was  standing,  now  completely  dressed,  at  my  bedside ;  she 
examined  my  shoulders  with  tne  same  feeling  that  sne  had  evinced 
on  the  evening  before,  and  having  ascertained.  \Xi"a\)  \  i<^  ojja^ 
myself  ag*ain,  advised  me  to  get  up. 

When  I  went  down,  we  breakfasted  togetloLeT,  acA^iifeTi^^iJg^^ 
io  the  sohoolrgom.    No  sooner  were  we  thexe*l3a»a.'M^.'x^«J 
wvnli,  addressing  the  boya,  said : — 
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"I  wish  you  to  know,  that  your  schoolfellow  and  monitor, 
Rockingham,  was  yesterday  most  unjustly  punished  here.  I  deeply 
regret  that  he  allowed  us  to  consider  him  as  guilty,  to  save  my 
nephew ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  admire,  as  much  I  do,  the 
noble  and  generous  sentiment  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion." 

The  boys  answered  by  a  general  murmur  of  assent.  I  then 
resumed  my  duties  as  before ;  but  how  altered  was  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  manner !  Never  until  then  had  I  fully  known  the  fasci- 
nation of  her  beaming  eye,  or  of  her  voice,  now  tremulous  with 
the  deep  and  almost  respectrol  affection  inspired  by  mv  late  con- 
duct. j)r.  Wentworth's  return  was  day  by  day  deferred  for  nearly 
a  week  more,  during  which  time  I  was  in  hourly  intercourse  with 
his  wife,  ana  nothing  which  the  heart  of  woman  could  devise  was 
neglected  b^r  her  to  efface  from  my  mind  all  recollection  of  her 
former  severity.  As  we  conversed  upon  every  subject,  I  was  eadi 
day  more  amazed  at  the  extent  of  her  knowledge ;  and  though  the 
fire  which  burned  in  the  soul  of  Thornton  far  more  gently  ani- 
mated hers,  I  felt  my  eager  thirst  for  information  awakenea  and 
allayed  in  turn  during  each  new  interview  with  her. 

At  length  Dr.  Wentworth  arrived,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
holidays  expired,  the  absent  boys  returned,  and  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  school  were  resimied.    I  now  felt  that  my  real  dis- 

Sosition  was  understood  and  appreciated,  and  acting  with  less 
iffidence  than  before,  after  my  own  jud|pnent  and  impulse,  I 
succeeded  in  maintaining  my  new  position  with  the  approbation  and 
goodwill  of  all  around  me.  I  thu^  became  so  contented  and  happy 
at  Ashton,  that  I  was  struck  with  a  feeling  qf  the  deepest  regret  when 
I  was  informed  one  morning  that  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
conduct  me  to  Elmswater,  where  my  father  was  hourly  expected. 

Many  were  the  tears  I  shed  when,  leaning  on  Mrs.  Wentworth's 
bosom,  I  bade  her  farewell ;  but  how  fax  bitterer  would  they  have 
been  had  I  then  known  what  that  parting  was!  She  herself 
appeared  to  entertain  some  tnis^vings  about  my  return  to  Ashton. 
for  she  questioned  me  closely  with  respect  to  my  exact  age,  as  well 
as  to  my  prospects  and  wishes  concerning  the  profession  I  should 
embrace.  When  I  told  her  that  I  hoped  in  time  to  enter  the 
navy,— 

"  Oh !  not  the  navy,"  said  she,  with  a  slight  shudder ;  "  that 
may  do  very  well  for  a  young  reprobate  like  Mordaunt,  but  not  for 
you.    You  must  not  leave  England,  and  all  the  Mends  you  have 


Here. 


The  navy  is  the  profession  for  Englishmen,  and  for  men,"  re- 
plied I. 

"  Nonsense,  you  foolish  child.  But  we  shall  take  care  and  detain 
you  nearer  home." 
With  these  words,  and  many  mutual  professions  of  affection,  we 
parted. 
My  grief  waa  great  and  sincere  \  "but  w^o<i^^l^  \ft»ss^  ^^  tlv^I 
now  for  ever,  particularly  wlien  t\iey  wee  Va  a.  ^\a%<i-^^^  S^*%^ 
^home;  and  the  joy  of  ret^mdM^o^aW^^j.^^T^^ 
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towers  broke  npon  my  sight  through  the  hlffh  woods  around  them. 
I  was  first  welcomed  home  by  my  faithful  Eichards  ;  a  moment 
afterwards  locked  in  the  arms  of  Julie,  who  could  scarcely  be  per- 
snaded  to  release  me,  when  she  was  told  that  my  father  was  ex- 
pecting me  immediately. 

When  I  entered  his  library,  it  struck  me  that  the  expression  of 
his  oountenance  was  more  serious  and  pensive  than  of  yore ;  but  if 
any  alteration  had  occurred  in  his  appearance,  I  gradually  became 
unconscious  of  it,  as  we  conversed  together.  He  received  me  most 
kindly,  and  seemed  pleased  at  seeing  me  so  much  grown,  and  in 
such  good  health :  his  satisfaction  increased  upon  reading  a  letter 
I  brought  him  from  Dr.  "Wentworth. 

"  Edward,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  most  excellent  report,  and  does 
you  the  CTcatest  credit.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  have  got 
over  the  little  difficulties  that  your  aunt  mentioned  to  me.  I  have 
been  extremely  sorry  to  remain  so  long  without  seeing  you ;  but 
now  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  some  little  time  together.  You  have 
worked  very  well  at  school,  and  you  must  for  the  present  amuse 
yourself  as  best  you  can  here." 

I  certainly  acted  most  conscientiously  up  to  this  injunction  of 
my  father's,  and,  overjoyed  at  being  again  at  my  beloved  Elms- 
water,  with  greater  liberty  than  I  had  ever  been  allowed  before,  I 
was  from  morning  till  night  engaged  in  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  a  country  life,  to  which  my  natural  disposition  has  ever  most 
strongly  allured  me.  About  a  week  after  my  return  home,  my 
brother  joined  us,  for  one  day  only,  as  he  was  finishing  his  studies 
at  Eton.  I  was  much  struck  with  his  manly  air  and  bearing ;  but 
though  we  met  with  great  cordiality,  we  conversed  but  little 
together. 

Soon  afterwards.  Lady  Sheemess,  in  consequence  of  a  most 
pressing  invitation  from  my  father,  arrived  at  Eimswater,  but  not 
alone.  She  brought  with  her  a  little  girl,  of  about  my  age,  ol 
whom  I  had  often  heard  before,  though  I  had  never  yet  seen  ner. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  another  of  my  father's  sisters,  whose 
husbaiid,  a  distinguished  officer,  had  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  Indian  wars.  Sophia  Waldegrave,  having  lost  both 
her  parents,  was  now  brought  up  imder  the  care  of  her  guardian. 
Lord  Arlingford,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  our  com- 
mon aimt,  Lady  Sheemess.  When  informed  of  the  approaching 
arrival  of  my  cousin,  I  had  vowed,  with  true  schoolboy  feelings, 
to  have  very  little  communication  with  her ;  but  so  soon  as  we 
actually  met,  there  was  something  so  ingenuous  in  her  counte- 
nance, so  simple  and  so  cordial  in  her  manner,  that  we  were  im- 
mediately on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 

During  the  very  first  evening,  Sophia  told  me  that  she  had  long 
been  anxious  to  Know  me,  as  she  had  so  often  heard  of  me. 

"  Not  much  good,  I  fear,"  said  I,  "  if  it  was  itQiQL\ai^l  ^^«t- 

I16SS'" 

"WeU, "  said  Sophia  smiling,  "  she  waB  certaiaV^  ^-s^M^  ^'^^ 
me  that  yon  got  into  sad  scrapes  at  soliool;  \>u\.■L^atftl«^.^^  c 
better  for  it,  because  I  know  myself  how  \mi\i^  B\kft  oi^«o-^*   ^ 
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is  always  sooldingr  me,  and  telling  me  that  I  AaJl  be  a  disgraod  to 
my  family,  like  somebody  else.'* 

*'  We  won't  mind  her  much  now,  Sophia,  if  we  can  sonuetiiiies 
meet." 

**  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall,  though  I  know  that  they  wish  t6  keep  ns 
apart.  You  must  make  up  to  Mademoiselle,  for  it  is  she  who  in 
fact  rules,  although  my  English  goTemess  takes  preoedenoe,  aa  my 
aunt  would  say." 

"  Have  you  got  two  governesses?" 

**  Tes,  and  I  am  to  have  a  French  maid  too  here,  I  am  told. 
You  have  no  idea  how  they  persecute  me,  telling  me  from  mom- 
ing  until  night  that  I  am  to  be  a  ^eat  heiress,  and  making  that  an 
excuse  for  every  species  of  vexation." 

"Now,  Sopma,  cried  Lady  Sheemess,  aorosa  the  room,  "do 
hold  up  your  heaa.  I  really  can't  think  where  that  girl  got  those 
slouching  habits ;  there  was  no  better  fanulv  in  England  than  the 
Walde^aves,  yet  she  sits  and  walks  like  a  mrmer's  daughter." 

Sophia  exchanged  with  me  a  look  of  deep  meaning,  but  obeyed 
her  aunt's  admonition  without  any  observation. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  something  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  position  of  my  cousin  singularly  congenial  to  mine,  and  our 
mutual  endeavours  succeeded  in  brmging  us  into  constant  inter- 
course. According  to  her  advice,  I  was  unremitting  in  my  atten- 
tions to  Mademoiselle,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
made  me  a  particular  favourite  with  her.  Julie  being,  besides,  the 
additional  maid  whom  my  cousin  had  mentioned  to  me,  I  was 
enabled  also,  through  this  faithful  ally,  to  bo  in  more  continual 
communication  with  Sophia  than  would  have  been  possible  in  other 
circumstances.  We  walked  together,  we  read  together,  we  played 
together,  and  each  day  increased  the  pure  and  fraternal  anection 
which,  from  the  first,  nad  sprung  up  between  us. 

With  boyish  chivalry,  I  defended  my  cousin  from  the  £re(]^uent 
and  unjust  censures  of  Lady  Sheemess,  and  she,^  in  turn,  vindi- 
cated me,  with  no  less  devotedness,  from  those  which  our  amiable 
aunt  was  ever  casting  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  all  around  her, 
with  the  exception,  perhapsj  of  my  elder  brother.  I  could  not  but 
perceive  that  the  growing  intimacy  between  Sophia  and  me,  did 
not  escape  the  observation,  and  consequent  disapproval,  of  this 
personage ;  but  a  secret  feeling,  which  warned  me  that  my  days  at 
Elmswater  were  numbered,  impelled  me  to  follow  my  own  incli- 
nations so  long  as  I  remained  there,  even  at  the  risk  of  shortening 
still  more  my  sojourn  with  my  family. 

I  was,  therefore,  not  very  much  astonished  when  one  day,  after 
a  long  and  ominous  conversation  with  his  sister,  my  father  rather 
abruptly  asked  me  if  ever  I  had  thought  of  the  profession  upon 
which  1  should  wish  to  enter. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  with  your  approval,  I  should  like  to  go  into 
the  navy." 

*' Indeed. "  answered  my  father,  apparently  rather  surprised  at 
■mr  decided  tone,  "  The  navy  I  "Weti,  'you\iiNft  ^i-^et^  iaxr  dhanoe 
or  becoming'  an  admiral,  like  your  groat  TBM^^'»^*^v»^SM^^*Cfei^ 
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end  of  the  room.  I  certainly  think  that  you  cannot  make  a  better 
choice,  but  it  must  comis  from  yourself ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  that  could  prejudice  you  for  or  against  a  profession 
wmch  must  be  neither  ligntly  embraced,  nor  lightly  abandoned." 

"My  mind  has  been  quite  made  up  for  some  time  past,"  re- 
plied!. 

"  If  fio,  Edward,  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  you  must  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  this  service  much  earlier  than  upon  those  of 
any  other  profession  which  you  might  choose.  How  old  are  you 
now?" 

"  I  am  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half." 

"  Really/'  said  my  father.  "  How  time  does  fly— it  seems  to  me 
but  as  yesterday  that  you  were  bom.  Well,  we  need  not  think 
any  more  of  all  this  to-day ;  I  shall  make  the  requisite  inquiries, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  again  shortly." 

I  left  my  father's  study  with  a  heavy  heart.  Though  I  passed 
by  the  threshold  of  Sophia's  schoolroom,  I  could  not  bear  to  cross 
it.  I  rushed  into  the  gardens,  but  they  were  in  the  glowing  beauty 
of  an  afternoon  in  June,  and  I  grew  sadder  still  at  the  thought 
that  I  might  so  soon  be  called  away  from  this  lovely  and  beloved 
8oene.  Rimning  rapidly  down  to  the  lake,  I  sprang  into  my  fairy 
frigate,  which  my  faithml  Richards  had  thoroughly  refitted,  upon 
my  late  return,  and  sailed  far  on  the  bosom  of  tne  mimic  ocean 
before  me.  When  I  stood  alone  there,  with  none  to  look  on,  and 
nothing  but  the  bright  expanse  of  waters  aroimd  me,  my  head 
sank  with  my  heart,  and  I  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

I  had  not  deceived  my  father,  my  choice  nad  been  long  since 
decidedly  and  irrevocably  made  ;  but  now  that  the  die  of  my  future 
life  was  cast,  now  that  the  hour  was  come  when  I  must  aepart  a 
voluntary  exile  from  Elmswatcr  and  from  England,  to  rush  upon 
all  the  trials  and  perils  of  manhood,  my  boyish  fortitude  for  a 
moment  gave  way.  It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  As  my 
face  lay  buried  m  my  hands,  upon  the  gunwale  of  my  boat,  I 
feoiciea  I  saw  the  inspired  eye  of  Thornton  again  fixed  upon  me, 
with  its  usual  expression  of  sympathy  and  encouragement:  I 
thought  I  again  heard  his  last  word  of  farewell—SELF-RELiAJfCE ! 
I  raised  my  head,  and  soon  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  upon  which  I 
was  about  to  embark,  appeared  again  to  me  as  calm  as  the  sheltered 
and  voiceless  lake  before  me ;  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  of  reso- 
lution burned  as  bright  within  me  as  the  summer  sun,  which  was 
8heddin|f  its  golden  lustre  around.  I  steadfastly  gazed  upon  the 
uncertain  future,  and  ardently  exclaiming — "Yes,  Thornton,  I  will 
follow  your  footsteps,  as  well  as  your  precepts ;  what  man  can  bear 
I  will  undergo ! "  I  swiftly  regamed  the  shore. 

In  that  hour,  the  bitterest  pang  of  my  parting  was  overcome, 
and  when  I  met  Sophia,  I  could  again  talk  as  composedly  of  my 
naval  prospects  as  during  my  conversations  with  Thornton,  when 
the  day  for  action  was  yet  so  remote.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with 
my  g:entle  cousin ;  her  tears  flowed  fast  when  1  i3aioxmft,^\i<5tL  ^1 
my  interview  with  my  father,  and  her  sorrow  ^a&  ci2l[^^^^^\2(^  '^^v* 
tihiss'  that  I  oould  aay  or  deviae. 
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"  It  is  too  sad,  Edward,'*  said  she :  '*  vou  are  the  only  person,  as 
yet,  that  I  have  ever  loved,  and  who  has  really  entered  into  my 
feelings  and  pursuits.  What  shall  I  do  when  you  axe  no  longer 
here  r* 

"  Oh,  yon  will  soon  forget  me,"  answered  I* 
*  Never,  Edward,  as  long  as  I  live." 

'* Make  no  rash  promises,  Sophia:  life  is  long  and  varied  in  its 


course." 


"  Never !  never !  never ! "  exclaimed  she,  hiding  her  face  in  my 
arms.  "I  have  said  it  to  none  but  you,  and  would  say  it  to  no 
one  else ;  but  to  you  I  repeat,  never  I 

It  was  not  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this  day,  that  my 
father  resumed  our  former  conversation.  He  then  inquired  if  my 
determination  was  as  firm  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Satisfiea 
upon  this  point,  he  told  me  that  an  old  mend  and  schoolfellow  of  his 
was  about  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  with  the  command  of  a  fine 
ship,  and  that  this  excellent  officer  would  be  very  happy  to  take 
me  with  him.  No  better  occasion  could  offer,  if  I  myself  felt 
ready  to  go  to  sea  immediately,  but  the  vessel  must  sail  within  a 
week. 

This  was  short  notice  indeed,  and,  perhaps,  my  heart  wqold 
have  ag^ain  given  way  a  little,  had  I  not,  that  very  morning, 
receivea  a  letter  from  Thornton,  the  first  that  had  reached  me,  for 
he  was  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
enthusiastic  strain  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  new  life,  and  of  his 
hope  that  I  would  not  fail  myself  to  embrace  it,  had  most  oppor- 
tunely rekindled  my  own  ardour.  I  answered  my  father  tiiAt  I 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  start  on  the  appointed  day. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  Edward  ? " 

"  Q,uite  sure,"  replied  I. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  Chatham,  and  see  you 
safe  on  board." 

The  ensuing  days  were  fall  of  sorrow.  A  melancholy  misgiving 
too  often  pressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  ere  long  I  would 
again  sigh  with  unavailing  regret  for  the  tranoml  scenes  of  my 
happiest  years,  and  curse  the  hour  when  I  had  forsaken  them  for 
the  rude  wilderness  without.  Never  did  I  more  strongly  or  more 
sadly  experience  the  force  of  the  ties  which  bound  my  heart  to  the 
abode  oi  my  fathers,  and  the  deep  suffering  with  which  alone  they 
could  be  severed.  StiQ,  the  conviction  that  I  was  taking  the  right 
course,  supported  me,  and  sustained  my  resolution. 

The  last  day  came ;  I  cannot  bear,  even  now,  to  think  of  the 
awful  hour  when  I  bade  that  fatal  farewell.  •  •  •  •  Wonld 
that  I  had  never  gone,  or  never  returned ! 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Farewell,  my  Spain,  a  long:  farewell,  he  cried, 

Pcrch^ce  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 

But  die,  as  many  an  exile  heart  has  died» 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore.'^BrRON. 

AccoBDrera  to  his  i)roinise,  my  father  accompamed  me  to  Chat- 
ham. When  we  arrived  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Rochester,  where 
Captain  Trowbridge,  my  future  commander,  was  staying,  we 
ascertained  that  ho  was  gone  out  for  about  an  hour.  Lord  Arling- 
ford,  with  great  kindness,  conducted  me  to  the  barracks,  fortifica- 
tions, and  all  those  portions  of  the  town  which  he  conceived  it 
might  interest  me  to  see.  The  noise,  the  bustle,  the  military  and 
naval  array  which  I  thns  for  the  first  time  beheld  around  me,  im- 
pressed me  with  a  deep  feeling  of  awe,  and  I  could  hardljr  believe, 
that  I  was  myself  so  soon  to  take  an  active  part  in  similar  pro- 
ceedings. On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we  found  Captain  Trow- 
bridge waiting  for  us,  and  he  welcomed  mc  very  kindly  as  the  son 
of  his  oldest  and  most  esteemed  friend.  He  dined  with  us,  and  as 
his  ship,  the  Culloden,  was  to  sail  the  next  day,  recommended  that 
I  should  ^  on  board  early  in  the  morning. 

The  ram  was  falling  fast,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  when,  at 
the  appointed  time,  wc  put  off  from  the  dockyard  in  the  captain's 
barge,  to  join  the  ship,  which  was  lying  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  river.  My  father  would  not  leave  me  until  he  had  seen  mc  on 
board,  and  then  we  parted.  How  desolate  I  felt  when,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  gigantic  vessel,  I  saw  him  re-enter  the  boat 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  shore.  On  deck  all  was  np- 
roar  and  confusion.  In  a  loud  and  peremptory  voice,  and  in  a 
language  which  I  could  not  understand,  officers  were  giving  their 
orders  to  crowds  of  herculean  seamen  and  marines,  who  were 
rushing  to  and  fro,  cursing  in  their  turn  numbers  of  strangers 
and  women  who,  having  obtained  permission  to  bid  farewell  to 
their  relatives  in  the  ship,  were  still  hovering  about  her.  Stand 
where  I  would,  I  was  in  some  one's  way,  and  nowhere  could  I  find 
a  silent  comer  where  I  might  rest  my  wearied  head  and  recall  my 
scattered  senses. 

The  few  questions  I  addressed  to  those  arotind  me  received 

either  no  answer  or  one  that  was  to  mo  entirely  unintelligible ; 

and  during  the  whole  morning  I  remained  in  tliis  forlorn  situation, 

till  at  last  a  young  sailor,  springing  out  of  a  boat  which  had  just 

come  alongside,  approached  me,  and  asked  me  ii  1  ^^^Ti"5i\v«st^ 

Edward  liockingham.    Having  answered   in  \]h.o  ^x^SLTtSL-aJOv^i^^  ^ 

received  irom  him  a  note ;  it  was  written  "by  m"Y  ia>ik«et,\a  Vci^'t 

me  that  the  bearer  was  a  nephew  of  old  lLicibLai&»  aiAm^^.V'^i'^ 

to  embark  on  board  the  Culloden,  where  ke  img\cA\>©  ol^OTis 
CO  mo* 
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When  I  gazed  at  my  new  acquaintance,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
tlie  very  picture  of  a  Britisli  sailor,  tall,  stfong-bnilt,  with  an  air 
of  singular  good-nature  combined  with  extreme  resolution.  He 
told  me  that  ne  was  serving  on  board  another  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  that  he  was  walking  in  the  town  when  he  had  met  Lord 
Arlingford  in  company  with  Captain  Trowbridge  and  his  own  cap- 
tain ;  that  having  occasionally  seen  my  father  at  Ehnswater,  he 
had  been  recognised  by  him,  and  that  some  conversation  having 
ensued,  he  had  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Oulloden,  which 
was  more  likely  than  his  own  ship  to  see  active  service.  Young 
Eichards,  who  had  been  several  times  at  sea,  explained  to  me 
many  details  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on  around  us,  and 
thanks  to  his  presence,  I  no  longer  endured  that  feeling  of  extreme 
loneliness  which  had  oppressed  and  bewildered  me  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  unceasing  efforts  of  the  first-lieutenant  had  now  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  ship  of  all  the  strangers  on  board,  and  of  all  the 
boats  which  were  hanging  on  around  her,  when  about  five  o'clock 
the  captain  came  on  board  in  fuU  uniform.  He  exchanged  a  few 
observations  with  the  two  senior  officers,  and  then  orders  were 
given  to  weigh.  Immediately,  by  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  Me, 
scores  of  athletic  sailors  rushed  to  the  capstan,  and  sprang  into  the 
tops  and  into  all  parts  of  the  rigging ;  the  breeze  was  fair,  the 
weather  fine  again,  and  the  Culloden  glided  majestically  from 
her  moorings  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Siore  and  from  the  boats 
around,  heartily  re-echoed  by  her  gallant  crew.  It  is  a  noble  and 
inspiriting  sight  to  witness  one  of  these  fioating  citadels,  the  eternal 
bulwarks  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  England,  thus  unfolding  her 
giant  wings,  and  starting  upon  her  adventurous  career ;  to  see  the 
mousand  brave  warriors,  who  have  wedded  their  fate  to  hers, 
waving  their  joyous  farewell  to  their  native  land.  Think  not  then 
of  the  raging  whirlwind,  of  the  furious  sea-fight,  of  the  hopeless 
shipwrecK ;  think  not  of  the  hundreds  whom  that  gallant  bark  is 
bearing  away,  never  again  to  return.  On  board  all  is  confidence, 
aU  is  gladness,  all  is  hope.  Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who, 
all  unconscious  of  the  morrow,  are  now  so  ardent,  so  reckless,  so 
happy ! 

Long  before  we  reached  Sheemess,  I  was  so  led  away  by  the 

spirit  of  the  scene  that  my  heart  was  in  harmony  with  all  around^ 

and  having  been  particularly  recommended  by  the  captain  to  the 

first-lieutenant,  and  by  him  to  the  midshipmen,  I  was  received 

below  with  rather  better  pace  than  is  generally  met  with  under 

similar  circumstances.     We  remained  but  a  few  hours  at  Sheer- 

ness,  where  none  but  the  captain  went  on  shore ;  we  then  proceeded 

on  our  course  down  the  Thames,  and  were  soon  cruizing  far  away 

in  the  Channel.    The  weather  continued  fair ;  the  officers,  though 

rather  stem  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  were  not  uncivil  to 

me,  and  I  applied  with  such  ardour  to  my  new  duties  and  studies, 

that  before  the  end  of  November  I  waa  perfectly  conversant  with 

all  that  was  going  on  around  me. 

xaezi  the  iirinter  gales  set  in  witib.  mote  VSaaji^^ 
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dud  I  began  to  comprehend  the  hardships  of  the  life  upon  which  I 
had  entered.  Still  my  courage  was  unabated ;  I  was  ever  aloft, 
ever  anxious  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  could  increase  my 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  professional  matters;  and  my 
excessive  zeal,  which  at  first  had  been  rather  derided  by  my 
younger  shipmates,  was  now,  not  undeservedly,  commended  by  afl. 
parties.  My  greatest  pleasure  was,  giving  a  hand  to  everything 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  sails;  when  off  duty,  I 
often  obtained  leave  to  take  my  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
top-men,  and  I  soon  held  no  contemptible  rank  among  them  for 
my  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  we  were  one  evening  engaged  in  a 
short  running  fight  with  a  French  frigate,  and  we  were  s&uck  in 
the  rigging  by  several  shots.  I  was  a  little  staggered  when  I  saw 
a  fine  fellow  to  whom  I  was  transmitting  an  order  from  the  main- 
top, absolutely  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball,  within  a  few  yards  of 
of  me.  IJpon  the  whole,  however,  I  was  reckoned  to  stand  fire 
very  well  for  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  an  inward  conviction,  even 
from  this  slight  experience,  that  my  nerves  would  not  betray  me 
on  more  momentous  occasions. 

Soon  afterwards  we  fell  in  with  the  squadron  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  We  reached  the 
station  in  the  first  days  of  February,  and  great  was  my  excitement 
when  I  beheld  the  gallant  fieet  with  which  we  were  soon  destined 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Within  a  week  after  our  arrival  off 
Oai>e  St.  Vincent,  Commodore  Nelson's  broad  pendant  was  discerned, 
bearing  the  grateful  intelligence  that  a  noble  Spanish  squadron 
was  close  at  hand.  During  the  whole  night  the  booming  of  their 
signal-guns  was  distinctly  neard.  So  great  was  my  exultation  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  conflict,  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  long  before  daybreak  I  was  wandering  on  the  deck,  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimps  of  the  foe. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  morning  fog  was  still  so  heavy  that  I 
could  distinguish  nothing,  saving  the  British  vessels  hanging  close 
together  in  a  compact  body— lurteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  Gradually,  however,  the  mist  cleared,  and  a  splendid 
array  of  nearly  thirty  [ships  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates  became 
visiwe  in  the  ofiing.  They  were  much  scattered,  and  a  signal 
having  been  given  to  press  on  with  all  sail  set,  we  were  soon  well 
among  them.  Nine  of  their  ships  were  immediately  cut  off,  and 
these,  after  exchanging  a  few  broadsides,  kept  out  of  our  way 
until  much  later  in  the  day* 

I  had  been'  ordered  to  do  duty  on  the  quarter-deck,  where,  a 
lieutenant  having  been  killed  and  a  midshipman  wounded  by  the 
first  discharges,  the  captain  desired  me  to  standby  him,  and  attend 
closely  to  the  signals.  As  my  sight  was  excellent  I  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  smoke,  which  now  had  risen  in  thick  clouds 
on  all  sides,  in  performing  this  duty  satisfactorily, 

"  A  simal  from  the  admiral,  sir,    said  I,  aitex  aieyi  iKOSK^fc^* 

"  Well,  make  out  briskly  what  it  is.** 

I  was  soon  able  to  report  that  the  order  "waa  to  ^M^.^  Vq.WlSJR^''^^^'^ 

a  2 
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and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  main  body.  This  order  was  immediate}? 
obeyed,  and  we  were  bearing  up  to  the  Spaniards  in  a  close  lizLe, 
when,  as  I  was  intently  watcmng  the  ships  to  our  roai,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  one  of  them  was  wearing. 
**  ricase,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  there  is  one  of  our  ships  astern,  which 


insnection. 

*'  Then  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  haa  a  broad  pendant  {it 
her  masthead,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  the  commodore  himself." 

"  Nothing  more  likely.  Watch  him  well,  and  see  what  he  is 
about." 

in  a  few  minutes  I  announced  that  Commodore  Nelson  was 
engaged,  single-handed,  with  no  less  than  iive  of  the  enemy's 
lai'gcst  vessels. 

**^That  will  never  do,"  said  Captain  Trowbridge ;  "  I  must  sup- 
port him  at  any  risk ;"  and  the  Culloden  wore  in  turn,  and  was 
brought  close  up  to  the  Captain,  upon  which  the  impetuous  Nelson 
was  sustaining  this  awful  conflict. 

The  renowned  four-decker,  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  the  Salva- 
dor del  Mundo,  the  San  Joseph,  and  several  other  flrst-rate  ships, 
whose  names  were  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  were  then  pouring  t^eir 
fire  into  the  devoted  Captain  ;  but,  as  if  animated  with  the  spint  of 
her  commander,  she  was  dealing  destruction  to  all  around  with 
undaunted  and  unabating  vigour.  The  Culloden  was  soon  in  the 
hottest  of  the  struggle,  and  so  enveloped  were  we  in  smoke,  that 
notliing  was  to  be  done  but  serve  our  guns  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
and  precision  against  the  enemy  which  surrounded  us  on  all  sides. 
This  was  battle  indeed,  in  its  sternest  mood,  and  with  aU  its  most 
soul-exalting  circumstance !  The  shots,  the  bullets,  l^e  shattered 
spars  flew  about  me  in  all  directions,  carrying  away  numbers  of 
my  brave  shipmates ;  but  maddened  by  the  tierce  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, I  stood  as  fearless  as  the  gallant  commander  upon  whom  I 
was  attending,  and  I  saw,  by  his  approving  eye,  that  I  had  now 
fuUy  earned  Ms  confidence. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  deafening  thunders  of  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  swept  over  the  waters,  bearing  to  the  main  body 
of  both  fleets  their  solemn  report  of  the  terrific  encounter  waged 
by  this  small  detachment,  on  a  space  scarcely  larger  thaii  was 
covered  by  the  ships  themselves.  Then  at  last,  throu]g:h  the  white 
columns  of  smoke  which  were  stiU  arising  upon  all  sides,  we  dis- 
tinguished two  vessels,  under  the  flag  of  England,  fast  approachi|ig 
to  the  rescue. 

"Kockingham,  try  and  make  out  what  those  ships  are,"  ex- 
claimed the  captain. 

"  I  think  that  first,  sir,  is  the  Excellent." 

"Ah  J  1  thought  ColHngwood  would  come  as  quick  as  ho  copld. 
TfTbat is  tbo  others 
"I  cannot  make  out,  sir ;  but  she  \iaa  '^;)kS»e^'\y^\>^^Ti  ^  ^s^t^ 
enemy,  and  baa  cut  off  two  of  them." 
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The  first-lientenaxit  now  came  up,  and  reported  that  all  the 
vessels  engaged  were  getting  ahead  ot  ns. 

"  Then  press  on,"  said  the  captain,  "  as  hard  as  you  can.**  But 
the  lieutenant  declared  the  ship  to  he  so  crippled  as  to  be  quite 
Tuunanageahle. 

"Well,  that  is  indeed  most  unfortunate,"  rejoined  Captain 
Trowbridge. 

"  We  have  done  pretty  well,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant ;  "  if  it 
was  not  for  you,  I  think  that  the  commodore  would  be  some  little 
w^  under  water  by  this  time." 

»oon  afterwards  I  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  other  vessel 
which  had  last  come  up  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  Blenheim.  Just 
then  the  first-lieutenant,  looking  hard  at  mo,  exclaimed, — 

"  I  say,  young  man,  you  seem  to  have  had  your  share  of  it." 

**  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  I,  not  understand- 
ing his  meaning. 

"  Are  you  siincring  much  pain,  my  boy  ?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all." 

"  He  don't  seem  to  have  found  out  yet  that  he  is  wounded,  sir," 
said  the  lieutenant. 

I  then  for  the  first  time  put  my  hand  to  the  side  of  my  head, 
and  when  I  withdrew  it,  it  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  Hun  down  to  the  surgeon  and  get  your  hurt  dressed  imme- 
diately," reioined  Captain  Trowbridge. 

Obeying  this  injunction  I  descenoed,  and  remarked  on  my  way 
that  r  was  also  struck  in  my  chest  by  a  splinter,  but  not  very 
severely.  As  I  was  reaching  the  lower  deck,  young  Richards, 
heavily  armed,  ran  by  me  so  precipitately  as  nearly  to  knock  me 
down.  Before  he  could  make  any  excuse,  1  asked  him  where  he 
was  ordered. 

He  answered  that  he  was  to  go  on  board  the  Captain  imme- 
diately with  a  boat. 

"  Tnen  I  will  slip  in  with  you,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  I  will  see  this 
gallant  coinmodore  to-day,  thougn  I  should  be  snot  for  it  to-mor- 
row;" and  so  great  was  the  confusion,  that  I  accomplished  my 
purpose  without  attracting  observation. 

^  when  we  shoved  off",  we  saw  that  the  Captain  lay  close  along- 
side of  two  Spanish  vessels,  and  that  her  men  were  rushing  from 
all  parts  of  her  into  the  nearest  of  these.  Our  lieutenant  maxle  for 
tiiis  vessel,  guessing  that  the  commodore  would  be  there  in  per- 
souj  and  just  as  we  reached  her  quarter-deck,  we  saw  the  Spanish 
ensign  hauled  down,  and  ascertained  that  she  was  the  San 
Nicholas. 

Our  men  were  soon  in  fall  possession  of  every  part  of  the  prize ; 
bat  now  murderous  discharges  of  musketry  were  opened  upon 
them  from  the  stem-gallery  of  the  neighbouring  ship. 

"  Miller,  get  more  men  over  here,  cried  an  oflioer,  small  and 
slight  in  stature,  but  whose  eye  burned  with  the  fire  of  genius  and 
of  command. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  officer  is^'  said  1  V^^Oi^ax^^'t^!^ 
wsffoesrme. 
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**  That  is  Commodore  Nelson  himself/*  replied  he. 

While  I  was  thus  gazing  at  this  personage,  whose  name  was 
already  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  fleet  and  in  England^  he 
passed  hastily  from  two  Spanish  officers,  whose  swords  he  hod 
received,  and  raising  his  own  slight  weapon  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  the  shrill  tones  of  which  I  have  never  since 
f oi^otten : — 

*^Now,  my  men,  for  the  other  ship.  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory." 

I  was  irresistiblv  led  to  foUow  close  upon  the  hero,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  main  cnains  of  the  enemy ;  but  before  we  had  reached 
her  deck,  twenty  ^:fferent  voices  imormed  us  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered. 

"  That  will  do  pretty  well.  Berry,"  said  the  commodore  to  an 
officer  standing  close  by  him,  and  then  looking  at  me  with  a 
strange,  but  not  forbidding  expression  of  countenance : — 

"  Who  are  you,  young  man }"  added  he.  "  You  don't  belong  to 
my  ship." 

"  No  sir,  I  am  from  the  Culloden." 

"  From  the  Culloden.    How  is  Trowbridge }" 

"  auite  weU,  sir." 

**  That  is  all  right.    Have  you  got  a  message  for  me  ? " 

**  There  is  a  note  coming,  sir,  I  believe,  but  my  lieutenant  has 
charge  of  it." 

"  So  you  have  got  the  start  of  your  superior  officer,"  said  the 
commodore^  wilh  a  smile  of  some  meaning.  "  Well,  I  have  heard 
of  such  things  being  done  before.  When  you  go  on  board  again, 
tell  Tirowbridge  that  you  have  taken  a  three-dedcer.  And,  I  say. 
better  see  the  surg^eon  on  your  way,  for  you  seem  hit  pretty  hard. 

Just  then  my  heutenant  came  up,  and  delivered  our  captain's 
note,  to  which  the  commodore  merely  returned  a  verbal  answer, 
and  we  withdrew,  the  lieutenant  more  than  ever  convinced  now 
that  I  had  received  orders  to  come  on  board  with  him. 

Ere  we  again  reached  the  Culloden.  I  began  for  the  first  time  to 
feel  some  pain  from  my  wounds.  When  mey  were  dressed  by  the 
surgeon,  I  ascertained  that  the  hurt  in  my  head,  though  rather 
deep,  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  the  splinter-wound  in  my 
chest  was  more  serious.  It  was  several  days  before  all  the  frag- 
ments could  be  completely  extracted,  and  so  great  was  the 
irritation,  that  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  I  could  bear  my  usual 
clothing,  or  return  to  my  duty. 

During  this  time,  the  Culloden,  which  had  been  very  much 
damaged  in  the  action,  was  repairing  and  refitting  at  Gibraltar, 
where  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  encounter  were  most 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  While  there,  we  received  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  the  commodore,  whose  share  in  the  late  victory 
had  been  so  conspicuous,  had  been  promoted,  and  had  received  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  When  we  were  again  ready  for  sea,  we  cruised 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  having  returned  to 
Oibraltar,  received  orders  to  join  the  aetaohed  squadron,  which, 

mder  Sir  Horatio  Neiaon,  liad  i\is^  ^aSkdi  Iqx^^u^so^^.  The 
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nindsy  however,  were  unfavourable,  and  we  did  not  Join  the 
admiral  nntil  the  23rd  of  July.  We  learned  on  arriving,  that  a 
first  landing  on  Santa  Cruz  had  been  attempted  on  the  night 
1>efore,  and  that  the  attack  had  completely  failed,  but  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  immediately  renewed. 

So  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  detached  squadron,  I  had  been 
ordered  to  go  on  board  the  Theseus  with  despatches  for  the 
admiral,  and  to  say  that  my  captain  would  wait  on  him  within 
half  an  hour.  The  first  person  Isaw  on  the  deck  of  the  Theseus 
was  Nelson  himself,  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with  two 
other  naval  officers.  .^JPter  some  questions  respecting  our  voyage, 
the  admiral  was  proceeding  to  open  his  letters,  when  looking  hard 
at  me,  he  said  :~ 

"  Surely^  youngster,  I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before  ?'* 

"  Yes.  sir,"  replied  I,  very  proud  of  the  recognition ;  "  we  met 
on  board  the  San  Joseph." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  so  we  did,"  rejoined  he.  "  What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"  Rockingham,  sir." 

''  Rockingham !    Are  you  any  relation  to  Lord  Arlingford  ^ " 

"  I  am  his  second  son,  sir." 

**  Indeed !  He  did  me  a  good  turn  some  years  ago.  I  hope  he  is 
well.  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  will  get  on  famously  I 
trust.  Tell  your  captain  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day,  and'  to 
baring  you  with  him." 

I  accordingly  came  affain  at  six,  with  Captain  Trowbridge.  The 
conversation  turned  exclusively  upon  the  failure  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  chances  of  the  forthcoming  attempt.  All  present  seemed 
confident  of  success,  and  none  more  so  than  Nelson  himself.  The 
wild  enthusiasm  which  animated  his  voice  and  countenance  carried 
my  youthful  ardour  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  while  I  in  silence 
listened  to  the  discourse  of  those  around  me,  I  internally  vowed 
that,  at  all  hazard,  I  would  be  present  at  the  attack. 

On  the  following  dav  I  was  informed  that  all  arrangements  nad 
been  made  on  board  tne  Culloden  preparatory  to  the  landing,  but 
that  in  these,  as  I  had  apprehended,  I  was  not  included.  An  irre- 
fibtible  feeling  impelled  me  to  go  up  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  not- 
withstanding my  usual  diffidence,  as  he  was  walking  alone  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  to  express  my  respectful  and  earnest  ho^,  that 
he  would  allow  me  to  take  my  snare  in  the  forthcoming  action. 

He  smiled,  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  answermg,  "  Most 
certainly  not,"  continued  his  solitary  walk. 

I  was  thus  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  my  Mend  Richards. 

I  settled  with  him  that  I  would  endeavour  to  slip  imperceived  into 

his  boat,  which  was  likely  to  be  much  crowded,  ana  so  renew  in 

/  l^is  maimer  the  experiment  which  had  ^proved  so  eminently  suc- 

oessfol  to  me  at  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
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CHAPTEK  XIIL 

No,  no,  no  life : 

Why  sbould  a  dogr,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 

And  fhou  no  breath  at  all  ?— Kino  Lsar. 

With  a  heart  eagerly  burning  for  the  approach  of  the  evening. 
I  concealed,  to  the  utmost  of  jny  power,  my  intended  evasion,  ana 
even  more  than  once  stated  to  those  around  me,  without  any 
expression  of  regret,  that  I  was  aware  I  should  have  to  stay  on 
board. 

About  half-past  nine,  the  boats  were  ordered  out.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  as  Bichards  had  let  several  fine  tall  seamen  into  our 
secret,  I  put  off  among  tibem  without  detection.  Our  orders  weore 
to  rally  roxind  the  Sea-horse,  where  the  admiral  was  dining  with 
Captain  Freemantle,  and  then  to  wait  until  he  joined  us,  as  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  lead  in  person.  While  we  were  there,  the 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  boat,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
endeavouring  to  put  his  crew  into  better  order,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed :— 

"  Now  then,  you  fellows  in  the  bow,  don't  keep  crowding  together 
there,  as  if  you  wanted  the  same  shot  to  knoot  off  all  your  d— d 
heads  at  once." 

This  order  being  obeyed  with  some  hesitation,  the  officer  stepped 
forward,  and  notwithstanding  my  best  efforts,  and  those  of  my 
neighbours,  he  discovered  me. 

•*^Whatthe  h— lare  you  doing  there,  you  young  vagabond?" 
cried  he.    "  You  know  very  well  that  you  nave  no  business  here." 

**  I  understood,"  saidL  endeavouring  to  put  the  best  face  I  could 
upon  the  matter,  "  that  I  was  to  be  in  this  boat." 

"  Don't  talk  such  d— d  nonsense  to  me.  You  know  perfectly 
l^ell  that  you  were  to  be  in  no  boat  at  all.    I  should  like  to  make 


Ot^t  of  what  earthly  use  you  could  be." 
♦■*  Well,  it  is  too  late  now,  and  we  a 


arc  too  far  from  the  ship  to 
returJX.** 

"  It  in  not  too  late  to  have  you  sent  on  board  the  Sea-horse,  and 
put  in  arrest  there :  which  I  am  d — -d  if  I  don't  do." 

"  I  won't  go  on  board  the  Sea-horse ;  she  is  not  my  ship ;  yon 

have  no  right  to  send  me  there,"  answered  I,  encouraged  by  the 

grin  of  deUght  irhioh  distorted  the  features  of  the  honest  seamen 

around  me. 

Just  then,  our  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 

largo  and  heavily-armed  boat,  on.  \\ie  %\feiiy.  of  which  stood  a  young 

lieutenant,  of  a  slight  form  bul  mo?»\.  (i^iD3aaaj^%  m>  '^lia 

exclaimed : — 


m  will  wake  up  the  island.  i£yoiitiBs.w>Vs^^  w^taato^^ 
"s  moat  Beoret  especUtiou." 
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Arkwriglit  answered  in  a  few  sharp  words,  bnt  I  could  no  longer 
attend  to  their  puri>ort.  The  appearance  of  the  strange  officer,  as 
far  as  in  the  dark  night  I  was  able  to  distinguish  it,  his  manner, 
and,  above  all,  his  voice,  so  powerfully  arrested  my  attention,  that 
I  was  standing  absolutely  motionless,  when  suddenly  one  of  his 
men  having  addressed  him  by  name,  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  and 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  I  cried : — 

"  Thornton,  Thornton,  it  must  be  you !  Do  you  not  know  your 
old  schoolfellow  again  ? " 

**  God  bless  my  soul !  is  that  you,  Rockingham  ?'*  replied  he,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  surprise.  **  I  had  no  conception  that  you  were 
at  sea,**  and  ordering  his  boat  to  be  brought  still  closer  alongside  of 
ours,  he  shook  me  most  warmly  by  the  hand. 

A  fresh  conversation  here  ensued  between  him  and  Lieutenant 
Arkwright,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Thornton  obtained  leave 
to  take  me  with  him  in  his  boat,  promising  to  put  me  back  again 
on  board  the  CuUoden  on  our  return, — "  That  is  to  say,**  added  he, 
"  if  we  return  at  all.** 

I  was  soon  seated  by  him  in  the  pinnace  he  commanded,  and 
there,  as  for  more  than  half  an  hour  we  conversed  together,  many  a 
tale  was  exchanged  between  us  in  the  aflPectionate  tone  of  former 
days,  with  respect  to  all  that  we  had  gone  through  since  we  had 

Sarted  at  Ashton.  I  thus  learned  that  Thornton  had  seen  a  great 
eal  of  service  in  the  Indian  seas,  had  lately  been  promoted,  and 
was  more  zealously  devoted  than  ever  to  his  profession.^  I  also 
found  that  his  voice  and  manner  had  lost  none  of  that  magic  charm 
which,  from  the  first,  had  so  invincibly  captivated  me. 

"  And  so  you  made  peace  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  after  all,"  said 
he ;  **  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that  when  I  left.  How  was  she, 
poor  creature,  when  you  saw  her  last  ?  "Was  sorrow  still  preying 
upon  her  beauty  ?  '* 

"  I  thought  ner  lovelier  than  ever,  though  she  was  paler,  and 
her  sj^rits  were  certainly  more  unequal,  "i  ou  knew  more  about 
her,  Thornton,  than  I  could  ever  persuade  you  to  tell  me  at  Ashton. 
Could  not  you  be  a  little  less  mysterious  now  ?*' 

**  Well,  1  suppose  I  may,*'  rejoined  he,  smiling.  "  The  fact  is, 
simply,  that  her  father  was  for  a  short  time  the  curate  of  our 
parish ;  that  a  mutual  inclination  sprung  up  between  my  elder 
brother  and  her,  but  that  my  family  most  violently  opposed  any 
notion  of  marriage.  Hence  the  asperity  which  her  manner  often 
revealed  towards  me,  though  I  was.  Heaven  knows,  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  whole  transaction.  Poor  thing,  I  fear  that 
hers  has  been  a  sad  lot,  for  she  was  formed  by  nature  to  move  in  a 
higher  sphere." 

Insensibly  our  conversation  led  us  back  to  the  objects  more 
immediately  around  us. 

"  Have  you  ever  heen  in  action  beioie  ^**  Vxtf^oSa^^  "IWcvv 
ion. 

{f^^^^oned  to  Mm  in  answer,  but  very  c\nBOxi\'^,^^  ^c^ 
had  mtuessed  of  the  battle  oft  Capo  Bt.  m^eix- 
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*'  I  am  glad  that  you  liave  seen  fire  before/'  said  wy  Mend, 
"  for  we  shall  have  some  very  rough  work  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Those  who  don't  like  to  hear  shots  falling  about  th^ 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  on  board  the  Culloden  in 
February  last,  than  on  that  shore  in  an  hour  hence." 

**  Then  you  think,"  said  I,  "that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  sur- 
prising the  town." 

"  In  surprising  that  town ! "  exclaimed  Thornton ;  "  why,  here 
we  have  been  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  giving  them  every 
possible  warning.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  will  happen  ?  When  we 
shall  be  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  from  that  faint  light 
which  you  can  see  there  to  the  left,  up  to  that  other  one  at  the 
corner  of  tilie  Mole,  such  a  fire  will  be  opened  unon  us,  as  we  shall 
not  often  face  in  the  course  of  our  lives ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
to  land  amid  such  a  surf  as  you,  I  daresay,  have  never  met  with 
yet.  This  will  be  a  night,  indeed,"  continued  he,  in  a  lower  and 
more  thoughtful  voice,  **  and  one  that  will  show  who  among  us 
have  a  right  to  be  called  brave." 

"  And  do  you  believe,  Thornton,  that  the  admiral*  is  aware  of 
all  the  perils  of  the  undertaking  ^ " 

**  None  more  so,  but  it  is  too  late  to  retire  now." 

*'  And  is  he  justified  in  exposing  so  many  lives,  with  suoh  a 
doubtfcd  chance  of  success  ^" 

"  That  is  a  great  question,"  answered  Thornton.  "  It  certainly 
is  unfortunate  that  the  undertaking  was  conceived  at  all,  but  it 
would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  reputation  of  our  navy,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  hiinself,  if  we  were  to  leave  Teneri£fe 
without  making  another  attempt." 

**  So  you  think  Hiat  now  he  is  right  to  persevere  ? " 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  fleet  who  would  not  bear  him  out, 
and  that  at  the  peril  of  his  life." 

As  we  were  thus  conversing,  some  movement  became  perceptible 
among  the  boats  which  were  han^g  round  the  Sea-norse,  and 
we  could  distinguish,  by  the  solitary  glimmering  of  one  6hn. 
lantern,  several  officers  in  uniform  aescending  and  entering  a 
heavy  barge  which  was  run  alongside  of  her.  The  signal  was 
then  given  to  advance,  according  to  the  previous  orders,  and  the 
whole  of  the  boats  moved  on  in  silence  with  their  utmost  speed. 

Thornton's  voice  and  manner  were  now  completely  altered. 
The  pensive  and  almost  melaucholy  tone  of  his  former  conver- 
sation gave  way  to  an  expression  of  the  liveliest  animation  and 
of  the  sternest  resolution.  The  spirit  of  his  men  seemed  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  that  of  their  youthful  commander,  and  our 
pinnace  shot  swiftly  on  in  the  race.  Suddenly,  by  the  light  of 
a  struggling  moonbeam,  which  pierced  for  a  moment  the  dark 
clouds  above  us,  we  saw  a  boat,  containing  several  officers,  press- 
ing hard  upon  us. 

Q — d  a— n  you  there,"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  whose  northern 
accent  I  well  remembered,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  getting  so  far 
ahead?  ^ali  back  a  little,    linteudt^laiSjlfirat,  of  course," 
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"Very  well,  sir,"  calmly  replied  Thornton,  and  he  gave  the 
xeqnirea  order  to  his  men. 

I  endeavoured  to  conceal  myself  as  well  as  I  conld,  but  my 
very  boyish  appearance  again  attracted  the  admiral's  notice,  as 
Ms  barge  passed  close  alongside  of  us,  and  not  quite  forgiving 
Thornton  for  having  attempted  to  take  the  lead,  no  said  to  him 
rather  sharply : 

"  Who  on  earth  is  that  child  you  have  got  with  you  ?" 

**  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  sir.    His  name  is  Rockingham.** 

"Rockingham!'*  cried  Nelson.  "Why,  he  is  one  of  Trow- 
bridge's youngsters.  Surely,  young  man,  your  captain  did  not 
order  you  out  to-night  ?  *' 

"  No,  sir,**  replied  I. 

"  Then  how  come  you  here  ?*' 

I  answered,  as  a  last  resource,  that  I  thought  orders  were  not 
always  required  or  obeyed  in  action. 

A  slight  lauffh  here  arose  among  the  officers  round  Nelson,  in 
which  ne  finally  joined  himself,  saying,  however,  that  he  had 
never  disregarded  a  si^al  until  he  had  been  a  post-captain. 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  more  favourable  turn  in  the 
conversation,  Thornton  informed  the  admiral  that  I  had  been 
twice  engaged  before  with  the  enemy,  adding  that  his  men  would 
not  fiight  the  worse  for  having  a  descendant  of  the  Rockinghams 
amongst  them. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Nelson,  "but  try  and  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way." 

Just  then  l^e  report  of  a  gun  from  the  shore  was  heard,  and  a 
cannon-ball  came  dashing  along  the  waves  not  many  yards  from 
us.  Thornton  touched  my  shoulder  significantly,  and  we  heard 
the  admiral  say,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, though  nothing  of  despondency — 

"  Well,  they  are  expecting  us  after  all.**  And  then,  in  a  louder 
tone,  he  exclaimed—  Give  way  as  best  you  can,  my  lads,  and 
don't  keep  the  boats  too  close  together." 

Loud  cheers,  which  seemed  to  arise  all  around  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  dark  waters,  immediately  responded  to  this  order  of 
the  undaunted  commander. 

I  soon  saw  that  Thornton's  prophetic  glance  had  not  miscal* 
culated  the  chances  of  the  aflBray.  shot  followed  shot  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  as  we  pressed  on  near  and  still  nearer  to  the  shore, 
lights  gleamed  on  all  sides,  the  alarm-bells  resounded,  and  heavy 
discharges  of  musketry  supported  the  close  fire  of  the  artillery. 
Our  boat  was  struck  more  than  once,  but  received  no  very  serious 
damage,  and  we  were  still  hard  in  the  wake  of  the  admiral's  barge 
when  we  reached  the  shore.  Here  again  Thornton  was  right. 
The  surge  was  furiously  lashing  the  rugged  beach,  and  two  ofour 
boats  were  staved  in,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  alongside  of  the  VCole,  under  which  I  sprang  in 
time  to  oner  my  arm  to  the  admiral,  whose  barge  h.iadL\i^ii\5ca^'^^ 
back  a  litUo  by  the  rongh  sea. 
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Nelson's  toncli  was  light  upon  my  shotilder  as  he  left  the  boat; 
but  when  on  shore,  he  suddenly  pressed  so  heavily  upon  me,  that 
I  could  not  bear  his  weight.  I  perceived  that  he  rapidly  passed 
his  sword  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing my  utmost  efl'orts,  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  utmost  dismay  I  gazed  at  Thornton,  who  was  statLding 
close  by  me. 

"  The  admiral  is  hit,"  whispered  ho,  "  and,  I  fear,  rather  hard. 
We  must  help  to  put  him  bact  into  the  boat." 

"  Mind  that  sword,"  muttered  Nelson,  faintly,  as  I  raised^  the 
weapon,  which  had  now  fallen  from  his  grasp,  and  replaced  it  in 
the  barge. 

"  Here,  Nesbit,"  said  Thornton,  to  a  young  officer  who  was  still 
there  "  better  lay  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat."  And  removing 
tho  silk  handkerckiefs  from  their  own  necks,  they  proceeded  to- 
gether to  examine  and  to  bind  up  tho  wounded  arm  with  the  most 
affectionate  care. 

"  I  suppose  the  game  is  tip  for  to-night?"  whispered  Nisbet,  in 
Thornton  s  ear. 

**  No,  by  Heaven !  I  hope  not,"  answered  he.  "  Do  you  take  the 
admiral  back  to  tho  Theseus,  and  1*11  lead  on  tho  men." 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when,  amidst  the  dark  waters 
behind,  arose  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek,  the  death-cry  of  two 
himdrcd  of  our  bravest  hearts,  hurled,  by  one  fell  shot,  into  their 
watery  grave. 

"  What  on  earth  can  that  be,  Thornton?"  whispered  Nisbet. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  Fox  going  down ;  she  was  close  astern 
just  now. 

Nelson  here  raised  himself  a  little,  and  faintly  said  :— 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mr.  Thornton ;  you  had  better  move  on  with 
the  men,  and  try  to  support  Trowbridge.  Here,  take  that  ensi^ ; 
it  is  of  no  use  here,  and  it  will  be  safe  in  your  hands."  Then,  in  a 
still  lower  voice,  he  continued — **  Shove  off,  Nisbet,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  pick  up  some  of  those  poor  fellows  of  the  Foz,  and  then  set 
me  down  on  board  the  Theseus." 

"  The  Sea-horse  is  first,  sir,"  replied  Nisbet. 

"  No,  not  the  Sea-horse,"  murmured  the  hero.  **  I  can  bring 
no  account  of  Freemantle  to  his  poor  wife." 

Thornton  now  took  the  Hag,  wnich,  by  Nelson's  direction^oung 
Nisbet  had  delivered  to  him,  and  landed  again  with  me.  He  cast 
one  look  of  intense  solicitude  upon  the  retiring  barge,  as  it  bore 
away  our  beloved  commander  from  the  fatal  strand,  and  then 
turned  to  the  men,  who  were  now  standing  upon  the  quay  in  great 
numbers,  evidently  much  dispirited  by  an  incident  so  unfortunate 
-  and  so  ominous. 

This  was  an  awful  pause  indeed.     All  was  darkness  aroun^ 

saving  where  the  distant  flashing  of  the  enemy's  musketry  seenied 

to  enclose  ns  on  all  sides  in  a  fiery  circle  of  defiance ;  and  ere  we 

had  scarcely  reached  the  shore,  the  head  and  very  soul  of  our 

enterprise  was  withdrawn  from  "os.    TVio  tocoa&V.  V^^s^s'ss^t^^T- 

plGxea  OQiJ  giving  way,  aud  maav  on.  e^^  "V^  \?Mnia^\«waB^*^. 
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boats  as  they  leaped  wildly  in  the  roarinfif  surf,  evidently  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  But  now  the  inspired  voice  of  Ihomton 
was  heord,  as  he  ardently  exclaimed : — 

"Forward,  my  men.  The  island  is  ours  if  we  do  but  keep 
toffether.  " 

He  moved  swiftly  up  the  Mole,  and  our  brave  fellows  followed 
with  a  loud  cheer. 

"  Let  me  carry  that  flag,  Thornton,"  said  I,  "  and  you  will  be 
better  able  to  use  your  sword." 

**  Well,  keep  close  to  me,  and  mind  you  don't  dro])  the  ensign." 

*•  Not  1,"  was  my  answer,  as  I  rushed  forward  beside  him. 

The  Mole  was  defended  by  dark  masses  of  the  enemy,  whose 
unceasing  fire  dealt  destruction  among  us,  but  nothing  could  resist 
Thornton  s  onslaught.  Gun  after  gun  was  carried  amidst  loud 
shouts,  and  soon  the  whole  battery  was  spiked.  Our  men,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  in  great  numbers,  and  when  we  reached  the  head 
of  the  Mole,  heavy  discharges  of  musketry  from  the  houses  which 
surrounded  it  rendered  any  further  advance  impossible. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now.  Captain  Freemantle  ?"  said  Thornton, 
pausing  for  a  moment  and  addressing  an  officer  who  had  just 
joined  us.  "  *Tis  sheer  madness  to  attempt  storming  this  passage 
with  the  few  men  that  we  have  left." 

*•  We  shall  hardly  make  a  stand  here,  indeed,"  answered  Captain 
Freemantle.  "  Thompson  is  wounded ;  poor  Bowen  is  killed ; 
perhaps  we  had  better  move  back  to  the  boats  and  attempt  another 
londing  a  little  lower." 

"  Some  fighting  is  going  on  there  to  the  left,  I  think,"  rejoined 
Thornton,  Mter  gazing  very  intently  in  that  direction.  **  I  suppose 
that  Captain  Trowbridge  has  managed  to  get  on  shore  there,  and 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  give  him  some  assistance." 

We  were  now  ordered  to  move  along  the  quay  to  the  point  where 
this  engagement  was  going  on.  By  the  fiasnes  of  the  artillery  our 
small  party  was  at  times  distinctly  visible,  and  the  enemy's 
musketry  continued  to  tell  upon  us  with  much  eftcct.  Before  wo 
had  proceeded  more  than  two  hui^drcd  yards  from  our  landing- 
place,  I  heard  Captain  Freemantle  whisper  to  Thornton : — 

'*  I  am  hit  very  hard  and  must  drop  behind;  take  no  notice  of 
me,  and  move  on." 

"  That  will  never  do,  sir,  I  can't  leave  you  thus ;  lean  on  me,  and 
I  dare  say  we  may  find  a  boat  not  far  off." 

Happily  one  was  soon  discerned,  and  the  wounded  officer  had 
just  been  removed  on  board,  when  a  loud  cry  was  heard,  and  a 
large  party  of  soldiers  and  mulattoes  rushed  on  to  attack  us. 

•'^  Shove  the  boat  off,"  cried  Thornton,  from  the  shore,  "  and  get 
her  out  of  shot ;  we  will  keep  these  fellows  in  play." 

"  For  GK)d*s  sake,  Mr.  Thornton,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  Free- 
mantle, **  come  on  board  with  your  men ;  I  will  not  start  without 
you." 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir.  Do  shove  off  or  they  may  takft  \Jaa\i^^\.r 

Some  confusion  here  ensued,  during  which.  moa&  ol  wtt\st«^^ 
ieUowB  who  bad  pressed  on  to  attack  and  to  d]^tain.\]i[i*^  iaj^«a£»&^ 
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foe,  were  driyen  back  upon  us.  and  Thonxton  raslied  forward  to  the 
rescue.  He  was  soon  engaged  sword  in  liand  with  the  assailants, 
and  they  were  in  their  torn  reptdsed,  when  suddenly  I  heard  him 
exclaim: — 

"  Rockingham,  I  can  fight  no  more ! "  and  he  fell  heavily  by  my 
side. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  to  a  stout  fellow  close  to  me,  "  give  me  a  hand, 
and  we  will  ^ot  mm  on  board  that  pinnace." 

"We  bore  him  to  the  edge  of  the  quay.  The  boat  had  just  pushed 
oflP,  but,  notwithstanding  the  sun,  Captain  Freemantle  insisted 
upon  her  being  brought  back. 

The  enemy  was  now  pressing  hard  upon  us  with  deafening 
shrieks,  and  the  few  survivors  of  dur  gallant  band,  seeing  that  the 
struggle  was  hopeless,  leaped  into  the  pinnace  or  into  the  water. 
Two  brave  feUows,  however,  stiU  lingered  on  with  me,  assisting  in 
my  attempt  to  remove  Thornton :  but  one  soon  fell,  shot  through 
the  head,  the  other's  arm  was  broken,  and  our  united  strength  was 
no  longer  sufficient  for  our  burden. 

"  Now  then,  young  man,"  shouted  twenty  voices  from  the  boat ; 
"  we  can  wait  no  longer.  Spring  into  the  water,  and  we  will  pick 
you  up." 

I  gazed  at  the  lifeless  body  of  my  friend,  but  unable  to  endure 
the  tiiought  that  he  should  lie  there  unprotected  from  our  savage 
assailante,  I  threw,  with  my  whole  force,  the  ensign  into  the 
pinnace,  and  entreated  my  countrymen  to  think  no  more  of  me. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  kept 
back  for  a  moment  longer  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the  crew  of  our 
boat,  had  again  advanced  so  far,  that  the  foremost  among  them 
were  actually  attempting  to  detain  her  by  force,  with  a  long  boat- 
hook,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  the  quay.  This  last  effort 
was  happily  unavailing,  and  the  pinnace  succeeded  in  getting 
fairly  off 

The  fury  of  the  Spaniards  was  now  turned  upon  me.  I  received 
on  the  head  a  severe  blow  from  a  mulatto's  cmb,  and  as  I  fell  on 
my  Imees,  still  endeavouring  to  cover  Thornton,  several  swords 
and  bayonets  were  pointed  at  me,  and  one  of  the  latter  actually 
traversed  my  arm.  But  a  young  Sj^anish  officer,  who  had  now 
come  up,  ordered,  in  a  fierce  tone,  ms  men  to  stand  back ;  and, 
having  very  politely  required  my  sword,  which  I  delivered,  ho 
invited  me  to  accompany  him,  desiring  at  the  same  time  the  body 
of  mv  friend  to  be  raised  and  removed  with  great  care. 

I  followed  my  protector  through  the  narrow  and  intricate  streets 

until  we  reached  a  long  low  house,  which  we  entered  together. 

Having  shown  me  into  a  large  room  on  the  ground-fioor,  which 

appeared  to  be  unoccumed,  he  called  for  a  mattress.     There  we 

deposited  the  ill-fated  Thornton,  and  I  knelt  over  his  inanimate 

form.  Though,  in  the  heat  of  action,  I  had  seen  many  men  hurried 

awav  to  their  last  account,  I  had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of  a 

death-bed;  I  bad  never   studied  the  first  dread  symptoms  of 

appToaobing  dissolation,  the  last  &t^  ^tsu^le^  of  receding  life. 

I  could  not,  theieforOi  aotiually  diftoeni  "v^kJaX  '^(^  mi  wssaa^'^i 
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Condition,  as  he  tlien  lay  senseless  and  motionless  before  mo ;  bnt 
the  deep  sword-thrust  in  his  manly  chest,  from  which  the  life- 
blood  was  flowing  in  a  stream  I  conld  not  arrest,  told  a  fearful 
tale  and  warned  me  that  human  skill  might  soon  be  unavailing. 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  ?  Had  our  hearts  been  joined  again,  after 
four  long  years  of  separation,  merely  to  be  torn  asunder  thus  and 
for  ever ! 

Before  I  had  been  half  an  hour  engaged  in  these  sad  reflections, 
the  young  Spanish  officer  who  had  saved  my  life  returned  with  a 
surgeon,  who  very  carefully  examined  Thornton's  chest.  As  I  saw, 
by  the  expression  of  this  man's  countenance  that  he  thought  veiy 
ill  of  the  case,  I  did  not  venture  to  address  any  question  to  him, 
and  he  proceeded  to  dress  the  wound  with  much  solicitude.  This 
being  aooomplished,  he  poured  a  few  drops  of  some  cordial  mixture 
into  a  glass  of  water,  and  administered,  with  my  assistance,  some 
of  this  potion  to  Thornton.  His  attention  was  afterwards  turned 
to  my  arm,  from  which  I  felt  much  pain;  but  I  was  greatly 
relieved  when  it  was  dressed  and  supported  in  a  sling.  He  then 
took  leave  of  us,  giving  me  to  understand,  as  best  he  could,  that  I 
must  take  some  rest. 

But  I  could  not  sleep ;  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my  feelings  were 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  apparently  lifeless  form 
before  me.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  thus  watched  without  detect- 
ing one  symptom  of  returning  animation.  At  length  I  noticed 
that  Thornton  moved  slightly  several  times,  and  then,  that  with 
a  greater  effort,  he  attempted  to  change  his  position.  I  assisted 
him  with  my  utmost  strength,  and  while  I  was  thus  supporting 
him,  his  eyes  Very  languidly  opened.  At  first  there  was  no  recog- 
nition in  his  looK,  but  sense  and  recollection  gradually  retumea, 
and  I  heard  him,  in  a  low  voice,  utter  my  name. 

Pouring  forth  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  price- 
less blessing,  I  responded  with  frantic  joy  to  the  almost  inaudible 
apjpeal.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  potion  which  the  surgeon  had 
mixed  was  still  untouched,  I  applied  the  glass  to  Thornton's  lips, 
and  he  again  swallowed  a  few  drops.  This  slight  draught  ap- 
peared to  revive  him  considerably ;  he  raised  himscK  upon  his 
lowly  couch,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  me,  he  said : — 

**  Rockingham,  I  fear  that  this  has  been  a  bad  business.  Have 
yon  had  any  account  of  Captain  Trowbridge  ?" 

"  No,*'  answered  I ;  "  but  the  firing  was  continuing  within  half 
an  hour  not  far  from  here,  so  I  think  that  he  must  have  mado 
good  his  landing." 

**  I  trust  so,  Eockingham.  It  would  not  do  to  die  on  a  day  of 
defeat.*' 

"  Die,  Thornton ! " 

"  Ay,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  there  was  death 
for  ten  men,  I  should  conceive,  in  that  last  sword-thrust." 

**  Oh !  don't  say  so,"  cried  I ;  "  the  surgeon  was  here  just  now, 
and  he  told  us  nothing  of  the  kind." 

**  Perhaps  he  did  not  let  you  know  alllie  1^o\\!(^\i.   "ft^jJ^^H^fct 
a2^  Bookingbam,  is  not  thia  what  we  longed  ioi  aX  k^Xi^^^^Vcsik 
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wc  nscd  to  gaze  togfetlier  on  tlic  distant  ocean,  and  pray  that,  far 
away  on  its  waves,  we  might  some  day  find  a  noble  and  early 
death  ?  How  and  where  could  we  better  meet  with  it  than  here, 
in  this  daring  enterprise,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  IS:  elson. 
himself?  Thank  God !  I  am  not  unprepared ;  for  when  I  left  the 
Sea-horse  to-night,  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again." 

The  faint  voice  of  my  expiring  companion  seemed  to  glow  with 
suppressed  but  more  than  earthly  enthusiasm  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  Never  had  its  thrilling  tones  so  forcibly  spoken  to  every 
feeling  of  my  soul,  and  for  a  moment  my  grief  was  lost  in  admi- 
ration. 

Still,  it  was  sad  to  witness  this  struggle  between  death  and 
youtli,  and  to  see  the  destroyer  advance  ^vith  such  rapid  strides 
upon  tlie  noblest  prey  that  he  could  covet  here  below.  Thornton 
was  then  scarcely  twenty,  and  well  his  approaching  manhood  had 
kept  the  promise  of  his  schoolboy  beauty.  Never  before  or  since 
that  dread  night  have  I  seen  a  figure  so  graceful  and  commanding, 
features  so  exquisitely  moulded,  or  a  countenance  more  brightly 
illuminated  with  the  diviner  light  of  our  nature. 

And  so  this,  thought  I,  is  war,  with  its  pomp,  its  pride,  and  its 
glory !  One  stroke  from  an  obscure  and  unknown  weapon  can  for 
ever  annihilate  the  most  cherished  work  of  the  Creator. 

Thornton  seemed  again,  as  of  yore,  to  fathom  my  innermost 
thoughts,  for  after  a  few  moments*  silence  ho  whisi)ered, — ^in  a 
voice,  alas  !  still  more  inarticulate  than  before, — 

"  Shed  no  tears  for  me,  llockingliam.  I  am  happy,  and  my 
friends  should  be  so  too.  On  your  return  to  England,  if  you  see 
my  l)rotlior,  tbank  him  for  all  his  unfailing  kindness  to  me. 
Farewell— I  am  sinking  fast — My  wound,  my  wound  I  look  to  it, 
if  you  can." 

liemoving  the  cloak  which  covered  him,  I  inspected  the  wound, 
and  saw  that  the  bandages  had  slipped  aside,  and  that  ike  blood 
was  ilowing  fast.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  again  stauncliing  it, 
and  in  readjusting  the  dressings,  as  I  had  observed  them  to  be 
placed  by  the  surgeon. 

**  Thank  you,"  murmured  Thornton ;  "  I  feel  much  easier  now. 
Perhaps  if  I  can  sleep  a  little,  I  may  still  hold  out." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  gentler  and  more  regolaf  heavings 
of  his  chest  I  conceived  that  ho  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumb^. 
Still,  I  watched  over  him,  and  followed,  with  the  most  intense 
care,  every  movement  of  his  frame,  and  each  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

The  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  appear  through  the  open 
windoAVs,  but  I  still  kept  up  my  lonely  viffils.    Insensibly,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  mo  as  if  the  low,  blooa-stained  mattress,  and 
the  £gure  that  now  reclined  so  tranquilly  upon  it,  were  no  longer 
the  only  objects  upon  which,  my  vie^  x^i^tvid.    I  fancied  that  I 
oonld  discern,  thougli  dimly  and  impctfe^^^,  Qrac£Vvi'a^q^^3^aaS^caar 
boats,  the  dark  waves  whica  were  ^aatiin^  aiwm.^ Vlafim^«ss^^ 
armed  seamen  with  whioli  they  ^^to  cto^^^.   ^5;  ^^  j^^g 
^pon  which  I  was  seated  appeaik  i\«eVi  \o  wY,i>aii\«!«»^^^ 
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bosom  of  tlie  restless  billows.  I  conceived  that  I  was  again  in  the 
pinnace  with  Thornton,  but  the  shore  was  still  far  away ;  we  were 
worn  out  with  latigue,  and  he  urged  me  to  take  some  rest.  I 
refused  at  first,  but  gradually  ray  head  dropped — ^it  rested  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat — my  eyes  closed,  and  I  became  insensible. 

"When  I  awoke  next  day,  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  I 
recognjbed  the  room  where  I  had  so  ineffectually  attempted  to 
watcn  by  Thornton's  side ;  but  I  had  been  removed  to  the  further 
extremity,  doubtless  by  some  friendly  hand,  for  I  was  lying, 
oarefully  covered  over,  upon  a  small  couch  which  was  standino^ 
there.  1  rushed  immediately  to  the  mattress  where  my  woundea 
friend  had  been  placed.  It  was  there  still — but  untenanted  now ; 
and  close  by  it,  resting  upon  two  chairs,  was  a  plain  wooden  coffin, 
apparently  just  closed. 

I  staggered  back  in  the  utmost  dismay ;  but  unwilling  still  to 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  ran  to  the  door  and  called 
wildly  for  assistance.  An  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
\ipper  domestic,  hastened  in  upon  hearing  my  cries.  I  earnestly 
interrogated  her  in  French  with  respect  to  the  fatal  preparations 
before  me ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  her  answers,  they 
folly  confirmed  my  worst  forebodings.  The  coffin  contained  the 
young  English  officer  who  had  been  killed  on  the  night  before : 
and  if  any  doubt  were  still  possible,  the  Heutenanf  s  hat  and 
sword  laid  upon  the  bier  would  nave  sufficed  to  remove  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Thou  art  beautifal,  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  anny 
with  bamiers.    Tom  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for  they  have  overcome  me.— 

CANTICI.B. 

HoKBOE-STBiCKEN  at  the  weakness  which  had  prevailed  over  my 
utmost  resolution  to  watch  all  night  by  Thornton,  I  could  not  bear 
to  makt  any  inquiries  as  to  his  last  moments,  but  kneeling  beside 
that  nanow  coffin,  in  an  agony  of  ^ief  and  remorse,  I  entreated 
the  departed  spirit  to  forgive  my  involuntary  desertion.  When 
my  tears  had  flowed  long  and  fast,  I  felt  a  little  relieved,  and  ob- 
serving in  a  comer  of  the  room  a  British  ensign  lying  with  several 
arms,  which  had  doubtless  been  captured  from  our  men,  I  seized 
the  ffag  and  laid  it  upon  the  Irier,  close  to  which  I  resumed  my 
seat. 

My  mournful  meditations  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  sergeant  and  several  soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  remove  the 
coffin.  They  expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  the  flag  lying  there, 
and  were  preparing  to  restore  it  to  its  former  place,  wnen  I  arrested 
their  hands.    Findhig  my  efforts  to  retain  it  unavailing^  I  Im.^ 
recourse  to  every  species  of  entreaty ;  "but  m^  igit^j^et^^et^^^^- 
gttrded,  and  the  ensign  had  just  Deeu  torn  awarj  i3tc>Ta.TK^  ^gws^ 
when  the  ofSioer  who  had  saved  my  life  the  m??£A  \>^iQft^  ^-owst^ 
the  room,  aooompanied  by  a  young  lady. 
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They  approached  me,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  catuse  of 
my  distress ;  after  which  a  short  conversation  ensued  in  Spanish 
between  my  preserver  and  his  companion.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judffe  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  the  former  was 
explaining  to  her  why  I  was  so  anxious  that  my  countrjrman 
should  be  buried  according'  to  naval  custom,^  with  the  national 
colours  around  him ;  and  also  how  impossible  it  was  that  such  a 
use  could  be  made  of  this  standard,  which  having  been  captured 
in  action,  must  be  preserved  as  a  trophy. 

The  interest  which  the  strange  lady  evinced  in  what  was  going 
on,  emboldened  me  to  gaze  more  attentively  in  her  face.  She  was 
yoimg,  and  extremely  beautiful ;  but  her  beauty  was  not  such  as  I 
had  over  witnessed  in  England.    Her  olive-coloured  Creole  com- 

Slexion  was  pure  and  transparent  as  her  native  sky.  Her  large 
ark  eye  reflected  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  and  precision 
each  fleeting  thought  or  impulse  of  her  mind ;  and  there  was  a 
grace  and  a  softness  in  every  movement  of  her  slender  form  which  no 
art  could  imitate  or  teach.  The  flrst  look  that  she  flxed  upon  me 
seemed  almost  irresistibly  to  throw  me  at  her  feet,  and  Reeling 
there,  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  claimed  her  inter- 
cession as  that  of  a  patron  saint. 

She  smiled,  as  if  vouchsaflng  a  more  than  human  protection,  and 
addressing  me  in  French,  thougjh  so  slowly  and  incorrectly  as  to  be 
almost  unmtelligiblc,  she  explained  to  me  that  I  could  not  have 
that  flag,  but  that  if  I  would  wait  for  half  an  hour  she  would  make 
me  herself  a  similar  one,  which  I  could  apply  to  the  required  pur- 
pose. Much  gratified  at  this  promise,  1  abandoned  my  struggle, 
and  the  ensign  was  delivered  to  a  soldier,  with  whom  she  retired. 
The  yoimg  Spanish  officer  who  had  accompanied  her  then 
approached  me,  and  speaking  in  his  native  tongue,  but  as  slowly 
and  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  1 
must  immediately  accompany  him  to  some  other  part  of  the  town, 
where  something  very  urgent  and  interesting  was  proceeding. 
Conscience-stricken  as  I  already  was  at  having  suftered  myself  to 
be  removed  from  the  death-bed  of  the  preceding  night,  I  conveyed 
in  answer,  as  best  I  could,  to  my  preserver,  my  Arm  determination 
not  to  forsake  the  bier  until  the  last  mournful  duties  had  been  per- 
formed. The  Spaniard  continued  to  ofier  some  remonstrance,  the 
purport  of  which  I  never  very  clearly  gathered ;  but  seeing  that 
my  resolution  was  flj^ed,  he  flnaJly  shinigged  his  shoulders  and 
retired. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  strange  lady  returned,  and  presented 
me  with  rather  a  rude  and  hastily-flnished  counterfeit  of  an  Eng- 
lish Union  Jack.    Deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  testified  h} 
this  simple  act,  I  again  Imclt  at  her  feet,  and  seized  her  han< 
attempting  thus  to  express  my  devoted  thankfulness.    She  looke 
at  me,  smiled,  then  slightly  blushed,  and  the  slender  hand  was 
withdrawn ;  not,  however,  until  I  had  raised  it  more  than  once  to 
my  lips. 
The  sergeant's  guard,  which  liailaleVY  x^tited,  now  re-entered ; 
the  cofdu  yras  raised  by  f oni  of  t\i©  men  \  1  dg^^^  i^Q"^<A\Jsisso^ 
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and  the  sad  procession  moved  on.  The  Spanish  lad^  appeared  much 
shocked  at  seeing  us  thus  proceed  without  any  priest,  and  seemed 
to  insist  upon  sending  one  to  the  ground ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  affirm  that  Thornton  had  expired  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  her  objections  were  necessarily  over- 
ruled. 

When  we  left  the  house  the  sun  was  far  advanced  on  his  course ; 
it  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta ;  the  narrow  streets  of  Santa  Cruz 
were  deserted,  and  our  passage  to  the  cemetry  without  the  toAvn 
was  uninterrupted.  Tnere,  in  a  remote  comer,  we  found  that 
several  waves  had  been  dug,  some  of  which  were  already  closed, 
while  others  were  expecting  their  occupants.  By  one  of  these  the 
coffin  was  placed,  and  in  silent  woe  I  embraced  it  once  more  before 
it  was  to  be  removed  from  my  sight.  It  was  then  lowered  into  the 
pit,  tie  earth  was  thrown  over  it,  three  volleys  were  jfired  by  tlie 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  they  prepared  to  retire. 

My  grief  here  retumea  with  a  fresh  paroxysm ;  and  now  that 
every  v6stige  and  relic  of  him  whom  I  had  so  dearly  loved  had  been 
withdrawn  from  before  me,  I  felt  so  utterly  lonely  and  heart- 
broken that  I  could  not  recover  strength  to  move  away.  It  struck 
me  as  if  I  should  find  a  sort  of  mournful  consolation  in  resting,  for 
a  short  time  more,  upon  the  very  earth  to  which  I  had  just  con- 
signed my  Bohoolboy  friend ;  and  the  Spanish  sergeant,  a  noble- 
looking,  grey-haired  veteran,  seemed  himself  to  enter  into  my  feel- 
ings. After  recommending  me  once,  by  an  expressive  vesture,  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  town,  he  shook  his  head  with  a  melan- 
choly snule,  and  calling  away  his  men,  he  departed.  I  Avas  much 
relieved  when  thus  left  alone,  and  reclining  over  the  newly-closed 
grave,  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  my  mournful  reflections. 

The  sun,  though  already  fast  descending,  was  still  intensely 
hot.  I  was  not  yet  inured  to  its  whole  power,  and  my  cap  having 
been  lost  on  the  previous  evening,  I  began  soon  to  feel  the  fiery 
rays  foiling  with  fearful  seventy  upon  my  uncovered  head.  I 
attempted  to  arise,  but  I  was  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  bui'u- 
ing  light  which  sparkled  and  glittered  all  around.  Inen  a  pon- 
derous weight  seemed  topress  hard  and  still  harder  upon  my  tem- 
ples. I  made  another  efiort  to  raise  myself  and  to  cast  it  off;  but 
it  bore  me  so  heavily  to  the  ground  that  I  lost  aU  powers  of  resist- 
ance. 

•  •  «  «  « 

Where  am  I  now  ?  I  have  never  before  seen  this  lon^,  lofty 
room,  with  the  piercing  radiance  of  the  tropical  sun  forcing  its  way 
through  tlie  ounously-carved  shutters,  while  the  perfume  of  a  thou- 
sand rare  plants  embahns  the  drowsy  air  with  such  a  celestial  fra- 
grance !  Surely  in  England  the  breath  of  the  heavens  does  not 
glow  tiius,  nor  is  the  rude  sea-air  animated  mth  the  living  buzz  of 
She  countless  myriads  of  insects  there  without !  31- is  is  not  one  of 
the  chambers  at  Ashton,  nor  my  small  bedroom  at  Elmswat-er,  nor 
the  narrow  berth  of  the  Cullodcn.  I  am  not  iU,  for  I  feeliia  \»^\s.\ 
but  why  have  I  no  wish,  or  no  power  to  move^ — ^\iy  V^TKsj^asanw 
00  Btran/TGly  hound?— why  is  my  arm  thus  oonfioafiSLm  ^  ^tos^^ 

S2 
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My  arm?— I  can  remember  now.  Oh!  what  a  thrill  of  agony 
ran  through  mo  when  that  dark  Spaniard's  bayonet  Was  so 
furiously  thrust  into  the  quivering  flesh !  But  that  was  close  to 
Thornton's  body,  for  surely  I  have  seen  Thornton  again :  we  con- 
versed together,  we  landed  together,  we  fought  together,^  and 
then. — It  cannot  have  been  a  dream,  or  a  vision !  I  saw  his  ex- 
piring iorm,  I  received  his  last  farewell,  I  attended  him  to  Ms 
lonely  grave. 

Oh !  that  sun.  How  fiercely  it  bums  upon  my  naked  head.  It 
is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  entirely  to  consume  my 
distracted  bram  !  Lay  me  down,  in  mercy,  by  that  humble  coflbi, 
and  cover  me  for  ever  with  the  scorching  sand,  for  my  reason,  the 
life  of  my  life,  is  gone ! 

I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  soon  a  low  rustling  sound 
was  heard,  as  a  fight  step  glided  softly  down  the  long  room  towards 
me.  "Whose  is  that  shght  and  graceful  form  ?  It  is  not  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  figure,  nor  is  that  her  face,  though,  as  yet^  no  one, 
saving  her,  has  ever  gazed  upon  me  with  such  a  look  or  intense 
and  aflectionate  anxiety.  This  is  no  spirit,  although  the  angels  of 
heaven  would  not  disclaim  her.  I  feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand  as  she  raises  my  head  upon  my  pillow;  I  see  the  living 
reflection  of  her  thoughts  as  our  eyes  meet.  I  hear  her  voice,  as 
ioyfully  exclaiming," -4^ .'  Santa  Maria,  mtra!"  she  casts  one 
kindred  glance  towards  the  Heavenly  Intercessor,  who  has  at 
length  listened  and  acceded  to  her  prayers.  I  have  heard  that 
voice  and  seen  that  face  before ;  but  did  we  meet  in  the  sober  day- 
light, or  did  she  flit  before  me  in  the  love-dreams  of  my  boyish 
slumbers  ? 

**  Who  are  you  ? "  muttered  I.  **  Are  you  an  earthly  and  mortal 
being? — or  are  you  not  rather  the  celestial  companion  of  my 
deathless  bliss,  in  the  bright  regions  of  eternity  ?  ** 

She  whom  I  thus  addressed,  shook  her  head,  as  if  scarcely 
gathering  the  nurport  of  my  words,  and  then,  in  the  same  imper- 
fect French  wnich  I  could  now  recollect  having  heard  upon  a 
former  occasion,  she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  remember  her,  and  the 
flag  which  she  had  made  for  me  ? 

Mj  waudering  ideas  now  returned,  and  pressed  in  quick  suc- 
cession upon  my  mind.  I  must,  thought  I,  have  been  wounded  at 
Santa  Cruz  more  severely  than  I  had  at  first  imagined,  and  have 
been  removed  to  the  house  of  this  fair  creature,  who  had,  from  the 
first,  appeared  to  take  some  interest  in  my  fate. 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen  you  before,"  answered  I,  in 
French,  "  and  this  little  hand  too.  I  recollect  these  sparkling 
rings  and  these  fairy  fingers.  Let  me  detain  them  for  a  moment 
now,  and  they  will  remind  mo  of  all.  I  am  at  Teneriffe  still,  and 
our  brave  sailors  are,  doubtless,  masters  of  the  island." 

**  You  are  at  Teneriffe,"  answered  my  companion,  "  but  your 
coimtrymen  are  not,  thank  God,  our  conquerors.  They  nave 
Jearned  to  hold  Spanish  valour  in  greater  respecl^  and  are  now  far 
away  again,  upon  their  element." 
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**Theii,"  said  I,  monnifully,"  the  expedition  hds  failed,  and  I 
am  a  prisoner." 

She  inclined  her  head  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Are  there  many  here  with  me  ?  *' 

"None,"  replied  she.  "  A  capitulation  was  signed  by  one  of 
your  captains,  and  all  the  other  prisoners  were  immediately 
exchanged." 

"  The  prisoners  exchanged ! "  cried  I,  starting  up  in  my  bed. 
"  Then  who  has  ventured  to  detain  here  a  British  officer,  in  viola- 
tioii  of  so  solenin  an  agreement  ? " 

My  feir  visitor  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  my  impotent  vivacity, 
and  then  answered,  in  her  most  playful  tone : — 

"  It  is  I  myself,  I  fear,  who  am  responsible  to  the  English  king 
for  having  deprived  him  of  so  experienced  an  officer ;  but  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  yourself,  you  are,  doubtless,  as  well  here  as  if  you 
had  been  allowed  to  die  of  a  coup  de  soleil,  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Cruz.  At  all  events,  you  are  now  my  prisoner,  and  must  obey  all 
my  commands,  the  first  and  foremost  of  which  is,  that  you  remain 
pmectly  quiet  for  the  present,  and  let  nothing  distress  your 
mind." 

I  could  not  but  respond  to  the  tender  voice  and  manner  of  my 
gentle  preserver.  I  again  pressed  her  unresisting  hand  to  my  lips, 
and,  promising  the  most  absolute  submission,  1  requested  ner  to 
inform  me,  more  particularly,  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  my  no  longer  unwelcome  captivity. 

8he  then  mlly  explained  to  me  how  my  life  had  been  twice 
saved  by  her  brother,  Don  Jos§  Gutierrez,  nephew  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  governor  of  the  island.  On  returning  about  daybreak, 
on  the  momm^  after  the  affiray,  with  a  surgeon  to  visit  me  and  my 
dying  companion,  Don  Jose  nad  foimd  me  asleep  by  Thornton  s 
pillow,  and  had  removed  me  to  the  couch  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  I  must  have  slept  for  more  than  eight  hours.  He  had 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  explain  to  me,  in  vain,  the  terms  of 
Captain  Trowbridge's  capitulation,  and  to  induce  me  to  join  my 
oountryinen,  lust  then  returning  to  their  ships ;  but,  disregarding 
his  advice.  I  had  insisted  upon  attending  the  funeral  of  the  lieute- 
nant who  nad  been  killed. 

It  was  thus,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  serjeant,  on  his 
return  from  the  cemetery,  1  had  been  found  by  the  grave  of  my 
comrade,  insensible,  and  in  a  burning  fever.  I  had  been  then 
carried  back  in  a  litter  to  the  house  of  my  fair  informant,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  who  having  been  lately  married,  now  bore  the  name  of 
Dona  Dolores  de  Almanza,  and  I  had  subsequently  been  removed 
to  her  villa  at  Oratava,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  island,  where  I 
then  was.  At  first,  I  had  been  very  delirious ;  my  fever  had  run 
so  high  that  I  had  been  bled  several  times,  and  my  head  had  been 
bound  in  snow.  I  had  however  rallied  withia  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  though  it  was  on  that  day,  the  eighteenth,  since  my  attack, 
that  I  had  first  shown  any  indisputable  symptoms  of  returning 
consciousness. 
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Onr  conTersation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  deep  Toioe.  smn- 
moning  Dona  Dolores,  from  an  inner  chamber.  She  immediately 
ran  to  the  door,  and  calHng  out  with  ^at  eagerness,  **  Antonio, 
Antonio,  come  here,  he  is  recovering,"  mtrodnoed  her  hnsband. 

He  was  a  saUow-visaged,  dark-browed  man,  apparently  nearly 
fifty.  He  approached  my  bed  with  great  courtesy ;  asked  me  in 
English  how  I  felt ;  and  desired  me,  according  to  the  phzase  of 
welcome  usual  among  his  countrymen,  to  consiaer  bis  whole  house 
at  m^  disposal. 

Dona  Dolores  then  rang  for  an  old  Mulatto  woman,  who  appeared 
to  have  officiated  about  me  as  a  sort  of  nurse,  and  they  both  together 
proceeded  to  dress  the  wound  in  my  arm  which,  thanks  to  their 
care,  was  now  fast  healing.  This  having  been  ascertained,  llie 
nurse  and  Almanga  withdrew.  Dona  Dolores  sat  down  at  my  bed- 
side, and  our  conversation  was  resumed  as  freely  as  her  knowledge 
of  the  French  tongue  permittei. 

I  informed  her,  according  to  her  desire,  of  my  name  and  age. 

"  Not  yet  sixteen ! "  exclaimed  she.  "  How  csan  your  family 
have  allowed  such  a  child  as  you  to  engage  in  this  nide  scrvioe, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  fight  with  full-grown  men  ? " 

**  It  waj3  mv  own  wish,"  answered  I,  "  to  serve  my  countrjr  in 
this  way ;  and  all  who  desire  to  attain  eminence  in  our  profession, 
enter  it  at  this  early  age." 

**  And  have  you  no  mother  ? " 

"  No." 

**  And  no  sister  ? " 

**  No,  I  have  oidy  an  aunt,  whom  I  do  not  like,  and  a  cousin, 
whom  I  love  as  if  she  were  my  sister." 

**  Cousins  do  not  love  as  brothers  and  sisters,"  replied  Dofia 
Dolores  thoughtfully.  **  If  you  love  your  cousin  and  she  loves 
you,  and  you  both  live,  this  feeling  must,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  exercise  great  influence  ovpr  the  destiny  of  each.  Is  die 
handsome  ? " 

"  Oh  very !  "  replied  I.    "  She  has  the  loveliest  feuje  I  have  ever 


seen." 


A  cloud  seemed,  for  one  second,  to  cross  the  sunshine  of  Do&a 
Dolores*  eyes,  as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  she  continued : 

"  Is  she  fair  or  dark  ? " 

"  Dark,"  said  I.    "  Her  hair  is  nearly  as  black  as  yours." 
/'And  is  she  as  tall?"  rejoined  she,  rising  as  sne  spoke,  and 
displaying  the  fall  height  of  ner  gracefiu  and  commanding  fignre. 

*  As  tail  as  you !    Why  she  is  not  yet  fifteen." 

"  Well,  I  was  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am  now,  when  I  was  thirteen ; 
but,  to  bo  sure,  in  your  climate  it  is  different." 

"  And  may  I  inquire,"  continued  I,  "  how  old  you  now  %jpe  ? " 

"  I  am  just  eighteen." 

''And  already  married  > " 
''To  be  Bure ;  that  is  nothing  W0Ti3Lei!M.\Let^r 
"Then,  doubtless,  the  penwn  "W^io  caxsva  ysv  Vos^.  Tis«^  v^  ^t$^ 
hnsband  ?  " 

'«  TT^     '       Mm 


Be 


la. 
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**  He  seemfi  mncli  older  thaii  you." 

"Nearly  three  times." 

"  And  1  suppose  you  love  him  very  much  ? " 

"Of  course,  answered  Dona  Dolores,  smilingf  at  the  extreme 
freedom  of  my  inquiries.    '*  I  love  him  as  you  love  your  aunt." 

"  I  understand.  Now  can  you  tell  me  when  you  think  that  I 
shall  he  ahle  to  move  ? " 

"  Very  shortly,  I  should  hope ;  hut  we  must  wait  till  the  surgeon 
comes,  and  he  will  say  more  positively." 

"Pray  tell  me  also  what  I  am  to  call  you?"  continued  I. 
"  Sefiora  de  Almanza,  I  presume  ? " 

"  No,  you  may  call  me  Dolores,  and  I  will  call  you  Edward.  It 
is  the  CTUitom  with  us  among  equals,  and  cela  n'engage  d  rten." 

"  But  what  if  I  were  thus  to  hecome  too  tender  and  too  fsuni- 
liar?" 

"Oh!  you  will  think  of  your  cousin,  who  is  the  handsomest 
woman  you  ever  saw,  and  there  will  he  no  fear  of  your  losing  your 
heart" 

"  I  did  not  say  that  she  was  the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw/' 
replied  I.    "  She  is  not  a  woman  at  all." 

"Well,  hut  she  loves  you,  and  you  love  her ;  you  have  therefore 
no  husiness  to  he  making  comparisons  with  other  ladies,  or  refec- 
tions upon  them.  Besides,  you  have  now  talked  enough  for  to-day. 
You  must  tary  and  rest  a  little,  and  hy  to-morrow  morning  I  trast 
that  you  will  nearly^  feel  yourself  again." 

Ol>eying  this  injunction,  I  hade  Doiia  Dolores  farewell,  and 
closing  my  eyes,  was  soon  huried  in  a  deep  sleep,  which  was  not 
once  broken  during  the  whole  night. 

On  the  following  day,  early,  I  was  visited  by  Don  Jos§,  Dolores* 
brother,  in  company  with  the  surgeon,  whose  report  was  so 
favourable  that  I  determined  to  get  up  for  a  short  time.  When  I 
arose,  I  found  myself  very  weak,  but  the  fresh  air  of  the  warden 
revived  me,  and  the  noble  view  it  commanded  forcibly  recalled  me 
to  the  blessings  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Senor  Almanza's  villa  was  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  tranquil  and  sheltered  waters 
of  which  bathed  the  extremity  of  the  grounds.  Below  extended  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Oratava,  as  well  as  the  splendid  valley  bearinff 
that  name;  but  the  grand  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe^  majestically  rearing  its  proud  head  so  high  that  the  eternal 
snows  of  its  summit  could  defy  throughout  the  year  that  sun  whose 
rays  had  lately  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  me.  The  garden,  as  well  as 
the  valley  beneath  it,  was  one  mass  of  verdure  and  vegetation ;  and 
I  recognised  among  the  plants  most  profusely  strewn  all  around, 
many  of  those  which  I  had  admired  in  my  childhood  as  the  rarest 
productiolis  of  the  hothouses  at  Elmswatcr. 

Dona  Dolores  soon  joined  me.    She  was  muoh.  WLTgitveft^  ^  tss:^ 

admiration  for  the  geraniums  and  heliotropes,  "w\a»^'^«i»  «^Tva%- 

22^  up  in  every  nook  and  crevice,  and  -which,  ak©  W2naa\ii<Kt^^TSiBt'a: 

as  weeds  and  parasites.    Smilinfl:  at  my  ieiiOTasifife,  ^^  \»K^^g«V'J 

to  distmfrmsh  hy  their  jSpanish  nameB,  the  bansaoA.  ^•^  ^«^-^ 
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the  vanilla,  and  all  the  noble  of^ring  of  those  truly  forttuiate 
islands. 

**I  know  tliis  one,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  cactus.  But  why  doyoa 
allow  such  a  quantity  of  little  grey  insects  to  rest  upon  it ;  will  not 
they  injure  the  plant? ** 

Oh !  **  replied  she,  laughing,  "  those  are  far  more  precious  than 
the  shrub  itself.    Just  press  one  of  them  in  your  &igers." 

I  did  so,  and  my  hand  was  dyed  with  the  purest  and  most 
brilliant  crimson. 

"  Those  are  the  cochineal,"  said  Dolores.  "  TVe  export  them  in 
great  Quantities." 

**  All  here  is  beautiful,  all  here  is  precious ! "  exclaimed  I.  "  This 
indeed  is  the  earthly  paradise  of  which  we  sometimes  dream,  in  our 
northern  climes,  during  the  few  and  fleeting  hours  illumined  by  the 
summer  sun." 

"  We  have  always  this  weather  here,"  replied  she,  "  saving  three 
or  four  days  in  the  year." 

But  my  thoughts  had  now  wandered  far  from  my  gentle  guide. 
The  enchanting  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  glowing  descriptions  which,  in  earlier  days,  had  inspired  me 
with  so  ardent  a  longing:  to  behold  such  a  vision. — ^Alas !  thought  I, 
here  are  indeed  the  regions  which  Thornton  so  truly  depicted ;  how 
little  we  conceived,  when  vowing  to  visit  them  together,  that  we 
should  there  meet  in  such  awful  circumstances,  and  with  such  a 
fatal  issue ! 

**  You  are  thinking  of  your  cousin,"  said  Dolores,  fiying  her 
dark  eyes  upon  me. 

**  No,  indeed,"  answered  I,  "  not  at  this  moment.  I  was  re- 
flecting upon  the  sad  fate  of  the  comrade  and  friend  who  was  kiU^ 
here." 

Dolores  listened  attentively  as  I  explained  to  her  the  origin  and 
nature  of  my  intimacy  with  Thornton. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  tale,  and  a  great  loss  to  you,"  replied 
she ;  **  but  there  are  other  feelings  than  friendship,  and  you  nave 
so  much  to  live  for  yet,  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  despond.  We 
will  take  great  care  of  you  here  untU  you  are  fully  recovered,  and 
then  we  must  find  some  means  of  insuring  your  safe  return  to 
England  and  your  innamorata. 

But,"  said  I,  "is  there  no  indiscretion  on  my  part  in  thus 
staying  here  with  you,  in  whose  eyes  I  can  have  no  other  re- 
commendation than  that  of  an  unsuccessful  enemy  ? " 

**  You  need  have  no  sort  of  hesitation,"    answered  Dolores. 
"  There  is  not  a  family  in  Teneriffe  which  would  not  welcome  you 
as  heartily  as  we  do,  even  though  they  were  not  in  such  circum- 
stances as  my  husband,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  trader^  of  these 
islands.** 
The  kind  and  constant  attentions  I  met  with  firom  all  Dolores* 
familv,  as  well  as  from  herscH,  xcmovo^  odn  ^^T>3L^^\TJi\%\Lt  bave 
felt  at  becoming  their  guest.    I  vraa,  tV^T^ioT^,  ^qq^  ^s^sAfc  ^\^ 
^aso  with  them  ;  and  thooks  to  tiievc  e\«^  ^i^  VQ«^\\aSx\^ 
wo  months  my  health  and  streugtti^e^T^  wTa\\^\»\l  ^\*wA. 
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I  found  Sefior  Almanza  very  courteous  in  his  manner,  but  he  was 
evidently  much  absorbed  with  his  commercial  affairs,  and  was 
generally  absent  during  most  of  the  day,  either  at  Oratava  or  at 
Santa  Cruz.  As  to  Don  Jos^,  he  was  so  constantly  in  attendance 
upon  his  uncle,  the  governor,  that  he  very  rarely  visited  us.  I 
was  therefore  alone  with  Dolores  during  most  of  the  time,  nor  could 
I  regret  our  seclusion,  so  folly  did  her  gay  and  animatea  conversa- 
tion enliven  the  fast-nying  hours.  She  insisted  upon  my  learning 
Spanish.  It  was  no  great  merit  of  mine  if,  with  such  an  instruc- 
tress, I  made  rapid  progress ;  yet  so  delighted  and  amazed  was  she 
with  my  proficiency,  that  each  day  she  pursued  her  task  with 
greater  zeal. 

Dona  Dolores  had  a  lovely  voice,  and  though  by  no  means  a 
soientifio  musician,  she  could  sing  with  infinite  grace  and  charm  a 
great  variety  of  Spanish  airs  and  ballads.  These  she  also  required 
me  to  learn ;  and  I  found  no  other  means  of  testifying  my  gratitude 
than  by  endeavouring  to  approach  the  unrivalled  tendfemess  and 
pKassion  with  which  she  rendered  each  sentiment  and  each  expres- 
sion of  her  national  lays.  The  music,  the  scenery,  the  language. 
the  beauty  of  the  dark-eyed  enchantress  herself,  seemed  all  blendea 
in  one  celestial  harmony ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there,  and  with 
her,  I  should  fast  have  forgotten  my  sorrows,  my  profession,  my 
coxmixY,  and  my  home. 

I  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  write  to  my  father,  informing  him 
of  my  safety,  and  of  my  intention  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offered.  This  letter  Almanza  undertook  to  forward 
for  me,  warning  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  intercourse  of  the 
island  with  Europe  being,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  almost  en- 
tirely interrupted,  the  occasions  he  could  command  were  very  rare, 
and  above  all,  exkemely  precarious. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Q.— And  must  vre  be  divided  ?    Most  we  part  ? 

J^.— Ay,  hand  ftom  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from  heart. 

K.  Richard  II. 

^  I  HAD  observed  from  the  first  that  Almanza  and  his  wife  did  not 
live  on  very  friendly  terms.    His  manner  to  her  was  deferential, 
but  cold,  and  occasionally  rather  sarcastic,  and  hers  was  at  times 
reserved  and  haughty  in  the  extreme.    Differences  would  but  too 
frequently  arise  between  them,  and  then  it  was  sad  and  fearM  to 
see  now  fast  the  fire  of  her  Arabian  ancestry  would  kindle  in  the 
countenance  of  the  fair  Andalusian,  and  to  mark  the  ferocious 
scowl  thit  would  still  more  deeply  darken  the  swarthy  brow  of  her 
husband.    More  than  once,  from  the  Rarden  or  fcom.QhXL^i^s^^'vms^s^ 
room,  I  could  overhear  the  fierce  words  oi  slteT^ia^ioTiTvmsaccLiy&^iv^ 
between  them  when  I  had  withdrawn,  the  ^th.  mVMMi^ASS^<^'^^J^ 
side,  the  proud  and  determined  defi.ance  on.  ^ihfc  o\>aJst.    ^^^^ 
Jhm  JoeS,  who  bad  ridden  over  from  Banta  Ctta»  "^w^a  «:5rSR»^^ 
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by  both  parties,  fliid  I  ooiild  i>eroeiye  tliat  he  gave  bis  fallaafleaitto 
tbe  opinions  of  bis  sister,  deriding  even,  with  some  asperity,  those 
wbicn  Almanza  bad  expressed.  Though  I  conld  not  well  ffather 
the  purport  of  the  discussion,  I  not  unnaturally  feared  &at  it 
might  in  some  way  have  been  connected  with  my  prolonged  sojouzn 
at  Oratava,  the  more  so  that  the  manners  of  m^  host,  ever  perfeotly 
courteous,  made  no  nearer  approach  to  intimacy.  I  therefore 
thou£(ht  it  right  again  to  mention  my  scruples  to  Dolores,  and  even 
to  allude  to  tncm  with  her  brother ;  but  both  so  cordially  and  so 
positively  forbade  me  to  entertain  any  such  idea,  that  I  oould  not 
but  dismiss  it  from  my  mind. 

As  soon  as  I  had  felt  completely  recovered,  I  had  requested  D<hi 
Jose  to  procure  mo  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  the 

fovemor,  whose  conduct  auring  the  late  occurrences  had  been,  as 
was  now  aware,  mo*st  noble  and^  exemplary.  I  had  since  tben 
frequently  met  Don  Antonio  Gutierrez,  ana  had  become  a  great 
favourite  with  him ;  so  much  so,  that  I  one  day  received  a  letter 
irom  him,  desiring  me  to  go  over  and  pass  a  short,  time  at  the 
oficial  residence  at  Santa  Cruz.  I  wiUingly  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, the  more  so  that  no  tombstone  having  been  as  vet  erected  over 
the  spot  where  Thornton  was  buried,  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to 
pay  this  last  tribute  of  resi)ect  and  affection  to  his  memory. 

When  I  mentioned  to  Almanza  my  intention  of  leaving  his  house, 
whether  from  natural  civility,  or  that  he  was  already  prepared  for 
the  intelligence,  his  countenance  expressed  no  other  feeling  than 
the  rc^et  which  his  words  tcstiiied.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of 
renewing,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  a  prox)osal  which  he  had 
already  made,  of  placing  some  funds  in  my  nands  for  my  more  im- 
mediate wants.  As  the  few  pounds  I  had  in  my  pocket  could  not 
carry  me  veiy  far,  I  acceptea  this  offer  for  a  small  sum,  and  was 
prqparinjr  to  give  my  bill  for  the  amount ;  but  this  he  absolutely 
and  positively  declined  to  receive,  so  that  I  was  constrained  to  rest 
satistiod  with  obtaining  the  exact  address  to  which  the  value  might 
bo  remitted  when  I  returned  to  England. 

The  day  having  been  fixed  for  my  departure,  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  very  same  was  appointed  by  my  host  for  a  short 
voyage  to  Madeira,  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  projecting. 
Upon  this  his  -wife  mentioned  the  idea  of  going  over,  during  his 
absence,  to  join  her  uncle  at  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  Aunanza  so  strongly 
objected  to  any  such  arrangement,  that  it  was  decided  she  shouid 
remain  alone  at  the  villa. 

Being  determined  to  return  to  Oratava  previously  to  leaving  the 
island,  and,  indeed,  entertaining,  as  yet,  no  settled  plan  of  depar- 
ture, I  took  leave  of  my  new  friends  as  if  soon  to  meet  them  again. 
Almanza  shook  mo  cordially  by  the  hand ;  as  to  Dolores,  she  merely 
added  to  the  expressions  of  farewell  usual  on  such  occasions,  hear 
smilinp:  iiyimction,  not  to',  forgot  my  cousin  whilst  I  was  at 
Santa  Cruz, 
'*  There  is  no  fear  of  my  not  xomcmboTm^  "tec  ^OBswi/'siVsfflffi^ 
not  forgotten  her  here,"  whisperca  1  m  orv^-wct .  .^aaa^- 
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had  uttered  my  attempted  compliment,  and  I  withdrew  with  the 
servant  who  was  to  escort  me.  ^ 

Nothing  ooTild  be  more  oblig^ing,  and  even  afTectionatc,  than  the 
welcome  I  received  from  the  governor  of  the  island,  Don  Antonio 
Gutierrez.  He  was  a  gallant  veteran,  who  had  seen  much  service 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies;  and,  as  I  began  now  to  speak  Spanish 
pretty  fluently,  I  enjoyed  very  much  his  animated  and  interesting 
conversation.  I  did  not  forget  my  intention  of  erecting  a  small  and 
simple  monument  to  Thornton's  memory ;  but  before  it  could  be 
completed,  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  in  the  household  of  Don 
Antonio,  and  he  and  his  nephew  insisted  upon  my  returning  to 
Oratava  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

I  would  have  preferred  not  becoming  again  a  regular  inmate  of 
Almanza's  house,  particularly  during  nis  absence ;  but  Don  Jose 
would  hear  of  no  other  plan  than  that  of  bringing  me  back  to  his 
sister's  villa.  When  we  arrived  there,  imexpectedly,  great  was  the 
'oy  of  Dolores,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  ownmg  that  she  had  found 
ler  solitude  very  tedious. 

On  beholding  me  she  embraced  me.  calling  me  her  child  and  her 
son,  vowing  that,  until  I  left  the  island,  I  should  reside  nowhere 
but  under  her  roof.  Don  Jose  was  obliged,  on  the  following  day, 
to  return  to  Santa  Cruz,  so  I  thus  remained  alone  with  his  sister. 

And  now  the  day-dreams  of  my  dawning  imagination,  and  the 
bright  visions  of  my  youthful  slumbers  were  realized.  I  no  longer 
retired  iearly  to  my  couch,  that  I  might  again  see. the  fairy  figiures 
that  watched  over  my  enchanted  sleep ;  nor  did  I  seek  the  lonely 
solitude  of  the  mid-day  shade  to  commune  with  the  creations  of  my 
fancy.  A  nobler  and  more  celestial  being,  she  whose  approach  my 
heart  had  long  foretold,  was  now  ever  present,  ever  at  my  side. 
And  yet  the  voice  of  passion  was  still  unheard ;  and  the  deep 
devotedness  which  absorbed  and  entranced  my  soul,  knew  no  other 
object  and  no  other  desire  than  to  revel  in  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
and  continually  to  contemplate  that  surpassing  loveliness. 

Indeed,  so  aimless,  so  hopeless,  so  deeply  respectful  was  my 
admiration  for  Dolores,  that  she  could  feel  no  apprehension  in  the 
society  of  her  boyish  lover.  I  was  a  child  in  her  eyes — as  such  1 
sat  by  her,  I  conversed  with  her,  1  followed  her  in  all  the  details  of 
her  household  transactions,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  her  dressing-room.  In  .common  with  most  of  her  countrywomen 
Dolores  had  httle  education  and  little  knowledge — she  seemed  to 
to  live  for  life  itself,  ignorant  of  the  past,  careless  of  the  future, 
gliding  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty  through  the  sun- 
shine of  her  bright  existence,  like  the  gorgeous  birds  of  her  own 
garden. 

Still,  at  times,  the  devotedness  of  my  heart  would  And  utterance 
in  the  majestic  language  which  the  enchantress  herself  had  taught 
me ;— but  then,  I  never  addressed  her  directly,  andthfiixa^^^^jKa^ssas^ 
words  which  I  learned  from  her  were  hut  reVieat^ei^,  \)[\a.\)\TEQk5i^ 
repeat  them  to  my  cousin  on  my  return,  to  "EnglaiA. 

''  When  she  sees  you  again,"  said  Dolores  to  -me,  «a  ^ev  Nietfe joj 
dt^y  Bittang  together  in  the  gaxden,  "  she  wiU.  ex-peofc  ixOTD.^«^^ 
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expressions  of  love  and  admiration  than  those  jon  haye  asyet  n^ed. . 
Do  you  mean  to  call  her  still  my  cousin,  or  miss  ? " 

**  No,"  said  I,  intently  gazing  on  my  interrogator,  "  I  shall  call 
her  my  beloved,  my  soul,  my  angel.  If  she,  too,  has  learned 
Spanisn  whilst  I  have  been  away,  how  shall  I  thus  address  her?" 

"  You  must  say — mi  qiterida,  mi  alma,  mi  angel" 

**  Mi  querida,  mi  alma,  mi  angel,"  repeated  I ;  "  Is  that  right  ?" 

"  She  would  expect  such  words  to  be  said  rather  more  fervently," 
replied  Dolores. 

I  laid  my  head  upon  her  knees,  which  I  frequently  did  when 
we  conversed  together,  and  gazing  still  more  earnestly  upon  her,  I 
again  repeated  the  magic  words. 

**  Dolores,"  said  a  deep  and  stem  voice  close  behind  us. 

"  My  husband ! "  exclaimed  she,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  then 
entirely  unabashed,  she  moved  forward  to  meet  him. 

Almanza  bowed  coldly  to  me,  and  retired  into  the  house  with 
his  wife. 

Though  unconscious  of  any  guilt,  a  strange  sentiment  of  appre- 
hension crept  over  me,  which  was  much  increased  when,  on  ap- 
E reaching  the  house,  I  heard  high  words  of  desperate  altercation 
[•om  within. 

Soon  a  piercing  shriek  rent  the  air.  I  could  no  longer  forbear 
rushing  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  on  ent^- 
ing,  was  Dolores  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor :  her  husband  had 
struck  her,  and  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  blow. 

With  my  utmost  force  I  threw  Almanza  aside.  Thus  released, 
Dolores  sprang  up,  fiew  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  returned  with 
a  dagger,  which  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  used  in  the  fary 
of  the  moment,  if  I  had  not  arrested  her  arm. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  forbear,"  cried  I.  "  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  these  fatal  differences ;  surely  you  should  both  live  peaoeftdly 
and  happily  together." 

"  He  has  actually  struck  me ! "  exclaimed  Dolores,  gnashing  her 
teeth ;  "the  ruffian,  the  coward,  to  raise  his  hand  against  a  woman ! " 

Almanza's  resentment  burned  not  less  fiercely,  in  his  looks ;  but 
he  had  more  seK-possession,  and  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  should  be  here  to  witness  this  unfor- 
tunate scene. 

"  The  senora  will  have  explained  why  I  am  an  unwilling,  but 
not  an  unbidden,  guest  in  your  house  during  your  absence." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  he  rejoined,  ana  retired  abruptly  to 
his  own  room. 

"  What  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  dispute, 
Dolores ;  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me,  had  I  not  better  go  ?  How 
easily  I  can  retire  to  Santa  Cruz." 

"  If  you  think  of  going  there,  if  you  so  much  as  dream  of  leaving 
this  house,  I  shall  never  forgive  you,  I  shall  hate  you." 

"But  do  tell  me,  have  not  your  husband's  reproaches  some  con- 
nection with  me  and  my  stay  here  ?    I  have,  as  you  know,  long 
apprehended  it" 

I  should  Uko  to  know  what  \)\i^<^%  ^qvhIi&xq  to  inquire  into 
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these  matters/'  replied  she,  smiling;  and  then,  recovering:  her 
ufiualgpod-humour,  she  continued : — 

"  This  is  my  house,  and  all  whom  I  choose  to  invite  shall  come 
Lore,  and  stay  here  as  long  as  they  please,  and  as  long  as  I  please ; 
and  as  to  my  reputation,  it  is  quite  safe  in  my  own  keeping.  Now 
let  US  go  back  together  to  the  garden." 

Her  former  lively  and  careless  manner  soon  entirely  returned ; 
and  had  I  not  remarked  that  she  concealed  her  dagger  in  her  bosom, 
I  should  have  thought  that  all  the  incidents  of  the  late  quarrel 
were  forgotten. 

Don  Jos§  came  shortly  before  supper  for  the  night.  His  presence 
tended  to  keep  up  the  conversation  on  more  friendly  terms,  and  I 
seized  an  opportunity  of  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  oy  all  parties, 
that  I  would  on  the  following  day  ride  back  to  Santa  Cruz  with 
him. 

Late  in  the  evening  Dolores  approached  me  and  said :  ''  Remem- 
ber that  I  expect  you  back  here  to-morrow  evening.  I  have  my 
reasons,  about  which  you  need  not  inquire.  You  owe  it  to  me  to 
comply  with  this  injunction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will." 

I  did  not  fail  to  promise  obedience,  determining,  however,  that 
I  would  retain  a  room  in  the  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  I  would 
shortly  take  up  my  abode  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  quitting 
the  island. 

^  When  I  arrived  in  that  town  on  the  following  day,  I  foTind  that  the 
little  monument  which  I  had  ordered  for  Thornton  was  completed, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  have  it  placed  over  his  grave. 
So  slow  and  dilatory,  however,  were  the  Danish  workmen  that 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  very  late  in  the  day,  and  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  before  I  could  again  be  on  the 
road  to  Oratava.  I  had  ridden  for  about  an  hour,  when  I  met 
with  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  who  asked  me,  with  great 
courtesy,  if  I  could  tell  him  the  exact  time. 

I  stopped  to  make  my  watch  strike,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 
Just  then,  the  stranger  raised  his  hand  and  the  cold  steel  of  his 
dagger  pierced  my  chest.  It  was  fortunate  that,  having  in  my 
conversations  with  my  shipmates  on  board  the  Culloden,  learned 
an  extreme,  and  perhaps,  unfair  distrust  of  all  foreigners,  I  had 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  very  attentively  watched  the 
movements  of  my  interrogator.  I  was,  therefore,  able  to  thrust 
up  his  arm  in  such  a  manner  as  not  entirely  to  avert  the  blow,  but 
very  much  to  change  its  direction. 

^  Striking  as  hard  as  I  could  the  assassin  on  the  head  with  my 
riding-WMp.  I  set  spurs  into  my  fleet  barb,  which  bore  me  quickly 
away  over  the  stony  road.  Miles  and  miles  flew  swiftly  by,  and 
the  night  was  not  very  far  advanced  when  I  reached  Almanza's 
villa.  He  was  smoking  in  the  garden  as  I  entered,  and  I  was 
welcomed  by  Dolores  alone.  She  manked  me  and  praised  me  much 
for  my  attention  to  her  wishes ;  but  the  smile  of  her  beaminsr  face 
gave  way  to  an  expression  of  deep  horror,  when  I  threw  aside  my 
riding  cloak,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest  Aiarai\ — 

*•  Ah,  Jem  Maria  I  wiat  is  tnis  \   You  ai%  w^xfi^L'^fnJQjO^^i^* 
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Just  then  Almanza  re-enteied,  and  I  reoonnted  my  adTenturd  as 
it  occui'red.  Both  appeared  much  surprised ;  but  there  was  mare 
in  Dolores*  look  than  ner  words  revealed. 

The  old  mulatto  nurse,  who  had  before  attended  me,  was  now 
suinmoncd,  and  she  carefully  examined  the  wound  in  my  chest. 
It  tui-nod  out  to  be  as  I  had  conceived,  a  long  and  not  very  deep 
cut,  the  assassin's  dagger  havine  been  averted  by  me  £rom  the 
horizontal  direction  in  which  the  thrust  had  been  made.  Crai- 
pratulating  myself  at  having,  by  my  presence  of  mind,  saved  my 
life,  and  satisfied  that  the  old  woman  s  skill  would  soon  heal  my 
hurt,  I  was  preparing,  after  a  first  application  of  lint,  to  ro-adjnst 
my  dress,  wnen  Dolores  exclaimed : — 

"  "What  are  those  other  deep  scars  so  near  the  heart?" 

**  I  must  not  tell  you,"  said  I,  "  where  I  received  those  wounds. 
You  know  that  it  is  my  fate  to  be  always  your  enemy." 

"  I  suppose  then,"  answered  she,  "  that  you  were  also  woimded 
at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Yinccnt.  Poor  child !  how  your  cousin 
will  love  you ! " 

Almanza  pressed  me  so  much  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  villa, 
until  I  was  completely  recovered,  that  I  could  not  refuse. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  again  alone  with  Dolores.  "You 
had  not  told  me,"  said  I,  •'^that  you  had  robbers  in  the  island." 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  before." 

"  Well,  it  was  hardly  worth  this  man's  while  to  make  his  d^ut 
upon  me :  a  midshipman's  purse  is  but  a  poor  prize." 

"  And  if  it  was  no  robber  at  all,  Edward  ?" 

"  No  robber !  Then  it  must  have  been  some  private  enemy,  and 
surely  I  can  have  none  here." 

She  looked  up  at  me,  as  if  so  much  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of 
my  words,  that  I  could  not  but  add : — 

**  I  mean  no  personal  enemies ;  for  of  course  I  do  not  think  any 
inhabitant  of  this  island  capable  of  attempting  to  injure  me, 
merely  because  I  am  a  stranger  and  an  Englisnman." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  trust  not,"  replied  she. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  Dolores,  I  hope  he  won't  begin  again." 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  that,"  rejoined  she.  He  knows  full 
well  that  his  life  would  now  answer  for  it,  were  a  hair  of  your 
head  to  be  injured." 

"Why  how  is  this,  Dolores?"  said  I,  in  great  astonishment. 
"  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  who  this  \'illain  is ! " 

**  Yes,  Edward-;  the  head  that  planned  this  foul  deed—not  the 
base  mercenary  hand  that  was  to  execute  it.  But  never  mind  that. 
You  must  prepare  to  quit  this  island,  for  though  I  trust  that  I 
can  protect  3'^ou,  and  am  certain  that  I  could  avenge  you,  stilL 
your  life  is  scarcely  safe  here,  and  I  should  never  forgive  mvsoli 
aid  yon  meet  with  any  more  serious  injury.  When  do  you  tnink 
that  yon  can  go?  You  must  "k\x\^  vi^e^i  Iwji^i  now  for  several 
months," 
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myself,  has  been  heard  of  since  my  recovery,  thonf?h  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  not  very  diligently  inquired.  Much  as  I  wish  to  reach 
my  native  land  again,  I  nave  been  well  satisfied  to  remain  on  here, 
nor  indeed  did  I  expect  that  I  should  be  reminded  by  you  of  the 
duties  that  may  call  me  elsewhere." 

"  Look  here,  Edward,"  answered  Dolores,  fixing  her  speaking 
eyes  upon  me,  mth  a  look  of  solemn  and  almost  maternal  tender- 
ness ;  were  you  a  man,  and  not  a  child,  and  were  your  heart  free, 
what  mi^t  have  occurred,  what  might  still  occur  between  you 
and  me,  Heaven  only  knows.  As  it  is — and  I  thank  the  Holy 
Virgin,  my  protectress,  that  it  is  so — ^it  would  be  very  madness  for 
both  to  run  the  awfnl  risks  to  wliich  we  are  now  exposed,  with  no 
serious  object  in  view.  I  am  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  myself, 
in  ofiering  you  this  advice  ;  and  if  ever  you  ronect  in  future  days, 
upon  what  I  am  now  saying,  you  will  understand  the  sacrifice  I 
am  making,  and  approve  me  for  it.  But  now  we  must — ^must 
part." 

**  Dear,  cherished  Dolores,"  exclaimed  L  seizing  her  fairy  hand, 
**  my  preserver,  my  guardian  angel,  I  feel  that  1  must  obey  you ; 
but  I — I  will  ever  love,  and  ever  respect  you.  As  long  as  life  and 
memory  endure,  your  kindness  and  your  image  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  heart." 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  mine  once,  and  once  only,  and  then  raising 
her  forefinger  with  a  gesture  of  tender  admonition : — 

"  Enough,  Edward,  she  said,  "  you  must  not  forget  your  cousin 
nor  I  my— my  duty.  We  have  passed  a  happy,  happy  time  toge- 
ther ;  too  happy  to  last  for  ever.  What  my  feelings  for  you  may 
be,  or  may  remain,  you  need  not  inquire.  But  yours  towards  me 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  such  as  you  describe  them.  Many  will  love  you 
who  will  have  more  claim  to  your  affections  than  I ;  but  I  have 
been  your  first  love — I  mean  your  first  woman-love ;  that  is  a  rank 
of  wmch  none  can  deprive  me,  and  which  will  often  recall  to  your 
heart  your  absent  Dolores.    Now  let  us  change  the  subject." 

"  There  is  one  point,  at  all  events,  to  which  I  shall  always  bear 
witness,"  answered  I ;  "it  is  the  earnest  manner  in  which  you 
have  ever  adjured  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  cousin.  I  shall  thus  bo 
able  to  repel  many  a  calumny  directed  in  England  against  your 
countrywomen." 

•*  What  do  they  say  of  us  there,  Edward  ?" 

**  Why,  that  you  are  not  very  constant  wives." 

"  You  may  say  that  we  are  always  faithful  to  those  we  love," 
said  Dolores,  smiling,  **  and  be  so  likewise." 

**  Well,  Dolores,  in  acknowledgment  for  my  obedience  to  all  your 
injunctions,  will  you  answer  a  few  questions  which  I  have  long 
been  anxious  to  make  ?" 

"  I  will,  Edward,  if  I  can  in  honour.    What  are  they  V* 

•*  Then  pray  tcU  me  whether  your  difference  ^^^^cjviai^NkS^^issA^ 
hare  not  related  to  my  stay  in  your  h.o\ise  V 

^'Sometimes,  hut  not  always." 

'J^d  can  it  be  poaaihle  that  ho  waa  ieaLons  oi  lafc  V;    ^ 

Me  was,  mdeed.    Not  that  te  aotuaHy  ^\QX  ^«to^^^ 
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that  I  had  given  him  an^  serious  cause,  bnt  because  he  was  morti- 
iied  and  annoyed  at  seeing  me  bestow  so  much-—"  she  paused 
for  a  moment. 

**  So  much  affection,  Dolores,"  said  I,  seizing  her  hand. 

"  No,  senor,"  replied  she  playfully ;  "  but  so  much  attention  * 
and  time  on  so  undeserving  an  object,  in  which,  after  all,  I  believe 
he  was  quite  right." 

"  Then,  Dolores,  why  did  not  you  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
allow  me  to  depart  ?" 

**  Because  I  like  doing  what  I  please,  and  not  what  pleases  other 
people ;  and  because  I  did  not  choose  they  should  say  that  there 
had  been  an  esclandre  here  on  account  of  such  a  personage  as  you. 
It  will  be  time  lor  you  three  years  hence  to  be  engaged  in  such 
matters." 

"Well,  but  one  question  more.  You  positively  know  who 
planned  the  attempt  upon  my  life.  Will  you  tell  me,  or  will  you 
leave  it  for  me  to  guess  ? " 

"  You  must  neither  guess  nor  inquire,  nor  give  another  thought 
to  the  matter,"  cried  Dolores,  pressing  her  slender  forefinger  upon 
my  lips.  "  As  you  love  me,  you  will  remember  this.  Can  I  rely 
upon  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Dolores,  except  you  possess  some  other  secret 
for  insuring  my  silence." 

She  bent  over  me,  and  her  own  lips  replaced  the  finger  she  had 
just  withdrawn  from  mine. 

When  I  returned  to  Santa  Cruz,  I  studiously  inquired  how  I 
could  best  take  my  departure  for  England.  I  heard  that,  on  the 
very  day  after  that  upon  which  I  had  received  my  last  wound,  a 
vessel  had  touched  at  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  hours,  on  her  way  from 
the  Philippines  to  Cadiz ;  but  such  an  occurrence  was  now  very 
rare,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers.  My 
heart  sank  sorely  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  island,  but  I  felt 
it  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  me  to  do  so  speedily,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  last  conversation  with  Dolores,  to  the  purport  of 
which  Don  Jos§  himself  now  fully  assented. 

I  settled,  therefore,  that  I  would  wait  two  months  longer  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  hopes  that  some  other  vessels  bound  for  Eurepe 
might  appear,  and  tiiat  if  none  were  to  come  during  that  space,  I 
should  embark  as  best  I  could  for  Madeira,  from  whence  surer  and 
more  numerous  occasions  might  be  found.  With  this  view,  I  took 
up  my  residence  in  the  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  I  occasionally 
rede  over  to  Oratava,  and  Dolores  frequently  came  to  see  her  unde, 
we  constantly  met. 

When  the  appointed  time  was  at  hand,  I  made  an  arrangement 

with  the  owner  of  a  large  fisHng-boat,  to  have  the  use  of  his  vessel 

as  far  as  Madeira ;  aiid  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  governor,  I 

was  enabled  to  satisfy  his  claims,  to  repay  the  money  which 

A  Imanza  had  advanced,  and  even  \o  Qair^  «:^^1  'sxVtib.mia  a  sum 

suflcient  for  my  probable  wanta  nxi^l  ^wjX.^t^'w^^  Vso»* 

The  fatal  day  fixed  for  my  depaitxrce  liwaa  «!^  >^*P\  v}^™^ 
B©  at  Oratava,  where  1  hadbeeu vet^  T)^^^^^s^^^  \TWY\fe^\a^wH^ 
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last  forty-eight  hours.  As  Dolores  had  shown  herself  particularly 
anxious,  since  my  recent  advonture,  that  I  shuiild  never  bu  out 
after  nightfall,  we  had  determined  that  1  should  bturt  early  in  the 
morning  for  Santa  Ciiiz ;  hut  the  parting  was  more  paiiiful  and 
■ -more'mfficult  still  than  wo  had  supposed;  the  sad  nours  flew 
swifdy  by,  and  the  sun  was  fast  descending,  when  I  was  warned 
by  Don  Jos6,  who  was  to  accompany  me,  that  he  could  wait  no 
lonp^er.  I  shook  hands  with  Almanza,  and  hearing  in  mind  his 
■wfle's  admonitions,  thanked  him  repeatedly  for  his  kindness,  as  if 
no  suspicion  or  misgiving  had.  ever  crossed  my  mind.  Dolores  was 
present  to  the  last;  she  conversed  with  the  greatest  composure: 
and  when  at  lenf^h  I  turned  to  her,  she  kissed  me  on  the  forehead 
4nd  bade  me  adieu  with  a  calm  and  almost  imconcemed  voice. 
Though  surprised  at  this  farewell,  I  did  not  the  less  deeply  feel  i^e 
anguish  of  the  moment,  and  was  happy  when^  mounted  on  one  of 
the  grovemor's  best  horses,  I  was  borne  rapidly  away  from  the 
cherished  abode  of  happiness  that  could  return  no  more. 

Before  we  had  proceeded  a  couple  of  miles,  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  horseman  at  foil  speed,  who,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
Don  Jos§,  continued  his  journey  with  us. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  my  companion,  answering  my 
first  inquiry  in  such  a  tone  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  a  second 
would  be  reckoned  indiscreet.  The  new-comer  was  so  completely 
enveloped  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  covered  by  his  wide  sombrero, 
that  I  could  neither  distinguish  his  features  nor  his  form ;  I  could 
only  see  that  he  was  most  slightly  built,  and  not  very  tall.  He 
appeared  to  be  apprehensive  of  some  incident,  or  some  unpleasant 
rencontre,  for  he  was  continually  ahead  of  us,  and  intently  watch- 
ing the  road.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  impede  or  retard  our 
S regress,  and  before  midnight  we  were  safe  in  the  governor's  resi- 
ence.  Both  he  and  his  nephew  now  pressed  me  much  not  to 
leave  the  island  that  night ;  but  feeling  tliat  I  must  see  Oratava 
and  Dolores  no  more,  I  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
Borely- wounded  heart  if  I  were  farther  from  the  spot  which  was 
hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  I  requested  my  kind  fiiends  not  to 
oppose  my  departure. 

They  accompanied  me  to  a  small  vessel,  and  the  governor  having 
bid  me  farewell  on  the  quay,  Don  Jose  alone  followed  me  on 
board.  There  I  again  saw  the  strange  rider,  who  had  joined  us  on 
the  road  from  Oratava.  The  hat  was  raised,  the  heavy  cloak 
thrown  open,  and  the  arms  of  Dolores  were  clasped  round  my 
neck. 

"  Ah !  mi  querida"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  was  sure  that  your  cold 
fEurewell  at  Oratava  was  not  to  be  the  last." 

**  No  indeed,  Edward,  I  was  determined  to  see  you  safe  on  board, 
and  to  embrace  my  son  once  more — ^thus — thus.    It  is  for  this  that 
I  have  ridden  so  fax.    But  that  must  do  now — ^we  hsi^iek  T\RA3siasi% 
more  to  say  to  each  other,  exc^t  we  cling  toae^i\i&T  iox  e^^x^ 

What  would  then  have  been  the  answer  oi  m^  ^<&«^^>^^5^sssf 

pat    But  anticipating  that  which  wonLd.  "dtop^^SW  "V^a^^  ^^"^ 

Aam  my  lip»-^*' Sfo,  no,"  she  continued  TrebLe^menSSL-^,  **  \\^>i«>  ^ 
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strengrth  and  eeme  exLonglileffc  to  save  ns  both,"  and  teariiig  hendf 
from  my  embrace,  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  shore.  Don  Jos§  now 
aijproacned  me,  and  we  parted  with  many  mntnal  professions  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  Tne  sails  were  set,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  forsaken  elysium  fast  receded  into  the  night-shade  of  the  dazk 
horizon. 

Again  a  voluntary  fugitive  from  happiness !  Again  abandoning 
the  DHssfiil  shore  to  intrust  my  frail  Dark  with  the  boisterous  ana 
heartless  billows !  As  I  have  looked  back  at  times  on  my  bygone 
life,  I  have  wondered  how  I  have  found  suflicient  force  thus,  more 
than  once,  to  rend  asunder  the  heart-strings  that  have  bound  me 
to  the  beings  and  to  the  scenes  which  I  have  most  loved.  Some 
unknown  destiny  more  powerfcd  than  all  that  I  could  will,  or 
decide,  or  accomplish,  has  ever  thus,  in  each  more  critical  hour, 
impelled  me  fatally  onward.  I  have  struggled  against  the  rude 
gale,  and  against  the  £tful  tempest ;  but  when  the  giant  breath 
of  the  hurricane  has  swept  over  my  path,  where  were  my 
courage,  my  skill,  and  my  boasted  strength  ?  I  have  closed  my 
eyes,  and  he  has  borne  me  irresistibly^  before  him,  hurling  me 
without  a  struggle  into  the  dark  abyss  of  futurity. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

Thou  dost  arise, 
And  shake  him  from  thee.    The  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. — Btron. 

Otte  short  voyage  to  Madeira  was  not  so  easily  acoomnHshed  as 
we  had  expected.  On  the  following  morning,  the  wind,  and  the 
sea  rose,  the  waves  dashed  fearfully  into  our  slender  bark,  and  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  myself  and  my  companions  that  I  had 
seen  some  not  very  dissimilar  service  in  me  boats  of  the  Gulloden, 
duiing  the  winter  I  had  passed  off  the  coast  of  France.  In  time, 
however,  and  before  our  provisions  had  quite  run  out,  we  reach^ 
Funchal. 

The  letters  I  had  received  from  the  governor  of  the  Canary 
Islands  for  tho  authorities  insured  me  a  very  kind  welcome, 
and  though  delayed  much  longer  than  had  been  contemplated, 
I  could  not  regret  that  my  stay  was  prolonged  in  so  charming  a 
residence.  The  scenery,  the  vegetation,  tne  sky,  all  foroibly 
reminded  me  of  Oratava,  and  Dolores  was  ever  present  to  my 
miad. 

At  last  a  Spanish  vessel  arrived,  boimd  for  Corunna,  and  the 

French  cruisers  being  then  as  active  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Madeira  as  the  English  about  Tcneriffe,  it  was  deemed  moie 

advisable  for  me  to  seize  this  opipoTtunity  of  approaching,  by  bo 

much,  my  native  land,  than  to  migeT  aii.'^  Vya^t  \s^>3ckfe  ^-^L^cstatioia 

vf  some  more  direct  but  equalVj  \>TCi(ia"nftu^  ^^sasy%^  \sssias«^a». 

I  therefore  embaxked  on  \ooia  t\i^  "fi^^MsAa.^  ^  ^^»»^  "^asto 
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master,  whioli  appeared  already  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
serrice.  I  coxdd  not  say  quite  as  mnch  for  the  crew  or  for  the 
captain,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  highly  qualified 
as  seamen. 

The  day  after  we  left  Madeira,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  eastward, 
the  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  it  soon  struck  me  that  wo 
were  gettiiu^  far  off  our  course.  I  mentioned  this  to  the  captain, 
who  desired,  in  consequence,  the  ship  to  be  kept  closer  haulea ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  one  morning  the  whole  of  the  party,  except 
myself  were  very  much  startled  at  seeing  a  high  line  of  shore 
stretching  out  to  leeward.  This  I  immediately  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  Azores ;  and  after  some  discussion  and  sundry  exclamations  of 
astonishment,  my  opinion  was  universally  admitted.  No  time  was 
lost  in  wearing ;  but  before  we  had  been  many  hours  on  our  new 
tack,  a  fresh  subject  of  apprehension  arose  from  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  vessel  to  windward,  bearing  down  fast  upon  us. 

"That looks  very  like  a  man-of-war,  captain,"  said  I,  after 
having  attentively  examined  her  with  his  telescope. 

**  Ah,  Caramba  !"  exclauned  he.  "  God  grant  it  may  not  be  one 
of  your  coTintrymen.    I  will  keep  away  as  much  as  I  can." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however :  the  Felicidad  was  no  match 
for  the  new-comer.  Within  half  an  hour  her  colours  were  visible, 
and  I  recognised  the  flag  of  England.  A  couple  of  shots,  one 
across  our  bows,  and  the  other  in  our  rigging,  warned  us  tnat  a 
British  vessel  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Sfothing  was  to  be  done 
but  to  heave-to,  and  to  receive  as  civilly  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  the  lieutenant,  who  came  on  board  to  take  possession  of  the 
ship.  .While  closely  examining  her  and  her  crew,  this  officer's 
attention  was  arrested  by  my  appearance,  and  he  inquired  who  I 
was.  The  captain  leaving  me  to  answer  the  question  for  myself,  I 
felt  unwilling  to  say  too  much  imldl  I  had  seen  something  more  of 
my  new  acquaintances,  and  I  merely  declared  myself  to  be  an 
English  gentleman,  taking  my  passage  ftom  Madeira  on  my  way 
homewards. 

Upon  this,  the  lieutenant  very  civilly  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  board  his  ship.  I  compliedT  with  his  wish,  and 
ascertained  that  she  was  the  Bengal  Mgate,  going  out  to  the  West 
Indian  station.  My  new  acquaintance  introduced  me  to  his  captain, 
a  good-natured,  weather-beaten  old  sailor,  who  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  delay  which  that  morning's  adventure 
must  cause  in  my  voyage.  By  the  conversation  which  took  place 
very  unreservedly  before  me,  between  the  lieutenant  and  him,  I 
saw  that  they  were  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
prize.  Their  orders  being  to  proceed  immediately  to  their  station, 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  altering  their  course ;  and  two  mid- 
shipmen having  been  lately  disabled  from  service  by  a  serious 
accident,  they  had  no  officers,  and  indeed  no  mfiin  \f^  ^vo^^'^^C^ 
might  be  left  in  oharge  of  the  captured  merdhantcivii. 

'^  We  mifht  take  the  erew  on  obaid  and  buxa  \iet>\i  IQ^  ^wj>©*» 
M,  am"  aaid  the  lieutenant.  _    -  .^ 

Wlir,  you  see,"  answered  the  captain,  **1  4o  ixsA  Tfi»^  vfis 

I  2 
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wantonly  destroying  p'iv&te  ixroperty:  that  benefits  nobody*  It 
is  really  unlucky  that  we  have  no  hands  whatever  to  spare. 

I  had  not  been  an  inattentive  listener  to  this  dialogue,  and  I 
now  thought  it  lit  to  declare  to  the  captain  what  my  real  positkn 
was. 

'  *  Are  you,  indeed,  Lord  Ildward  Eookingham } "  said  he.  "  Wby, 
you  have  been  reported  first  among  the  missing,  then  among  toe 
killed  at  TenerilFe,  and  you  will  find,  your  family  in  great  anziefcy 
about  you  when  you  return  to  England.  I  reuly  should  be  glad 
titiat  you  got  back  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  What  do  yon  say 
about  this  business  ? " 

"  WeD,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  wish  for  my 
opinion,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggestSig  that  you  should  let 
tno  vessel  go :  she  is  not  good  for  mudi,  nor  ner  cargo  either.  She 
belongs  to  her  captain,  who  is  a  poor  devil,  trading  on  his  own 
account,  as  he  has  told  me,  and  who  has  nothing  m  the  world, 
savLQg  what  is  on  board.  I  daresay  he  could  find  a  few  dollars  for 
the  Bliip's  company,  if  you  let  him  off;  and  as  to  me,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  an  immense  convenience  if  I  oould  prooeed  with  her  on 
my  voyage." 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  captain  agreed  to  my  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  when  I  had  stayed  about  an  hour  with  my  countryman, 
they  reconducted  me  to  the  Felicidad. 

Is  0  words  could  express  the  ecstasy  of  the  Spanish  captain  when 
informed  by  me  of  this  new  turn  in  his  fortunes.  He  threw  himself 
into  my  arms,  and  actually  wept  for  joy,  as  he  proclaimed  his 
eternal  gratitude  for  my  imexpccted  protection.  I  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  I  should  not  consider  it  unbecoming  were  he  to 
olfer  to  the  crew  of  the  Bengal,  if  in  his  power,  some  dight  in- 
demnity for  their  disappoiutment.  He  immediately  ran  below  with 
great  alacrity,  and  returned  mth  a  heavy  bag  of  colonatM,  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  ^ood  use  was  made  by  the  captors 
on  the  first  iavourable  opportunity.  Three  loud  cheers  having 
then  been  given  by  the  ISpaniards  to  their  generous  foe,  and  one 
especially  for  me,  tne  vessels  parted,  and  the  Felicidad  proceeded 
on  her  way. 

She  was  destined,  however,  never  agaim  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Spain.  On  the  following  day,  the  north-easterly  winds  set  in  upon 
us  anew  with  redoubled  violence.  During  forty-eight  hours  we 
struggled  against  the  gale,  with  a  lee  shore  on  our  larboard  quarter, 
and  our  worn-out  sails  and  rigging  were  fearfully  damaged  by  the 
weather.  I  spared  no  exertion  to  assist  the  captain,  who.  over- 
powered by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  fast  giving  way,  yet  i  could 
not  but  see  that  nis  worst  forebodings  would  soon  be  verified, 

I  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  deck,  either  in 
command  myself  of  the  vessel,  or  giving  a  hand  where  it  might  be 
most  required,  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  seek  a 
little  repose.  Hardly  had  I  lain  down  below,  when  1  fell  fiEist  asleep, 
I  was  awakened,  not  by  the  sailor  whom  I  had  appointed  to  oall  me 
within  two  bouiB,  but  by  a  tenifio  crash.  I  nuhed  on  deck :  the 
^^^ssel  had  struck,  and  was  partiiig  to^iS^  osoxi^. 
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^*  We  mast  clear  a^vay  the  boats— it  is  oiir  onlv  ohanoe ! "  ex- 
claimed I  in  Spanisli  to  the  paralyzed  orew ;  and  by  dint  of  great 
exertion  one  of  these  was  got  a£oat. 

"  (Jet  on  board,  for  heaven's  sake ! "  cried  the  captain,  "  I  will 
leave  the  ship  last." 

I  had  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  he  had  followed  me ;  but  an 
imfortonate  boy  whose  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  falling  spar, 
shrieked  wildlv  for  assistance  from  the  ship. 

We  were  still  heaving  on  the  very  waves  which  now  dashed  over 
the  deck  of  the  shattered  vessel,  as  she  lay  upon  the  rugged  reef 
almost  npon  her  beam  ends.  I  extended  my  hand  to  the  wounded 
boy,  who  was  within  reach.  He  failed  to  grasp  it  once.  I  stretched 
to  the  utmost  out  of  the  boat  when  wo  were  again  thrown  back  to- 
wards him  by  the  surf;  this  time  he  seized  my  arm,  but  it  was  with 
the  desperation  of  a  drowning  man.  I  lost  my  hold  of  t^e  boat, 
and  was  dragged  away  into  the  roaring  billows.  How  I  manoffed 
to  shake  off  tiie  iron  death-grasp,  whicn  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  when,  after  a  fearful  struggle,  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  main-chains  of  the  wreck,  and  had  scrambled  up 
Hie  shrouds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  I  could  distinguish,  by 
the  fitful  moonlight,  neither  the  boy  whom  I  had  attempted  to 
save,  nor  the  boat  which  had  borne  on  the  rest  of  the  orew.  What 
iheir  fate  may  have  been  I  have  never  known :  but  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  can  have  weathered  the  gale,  and  have 
every  reason  to  beHeve  that  my  own  life  was  saved  by  the  very 
exertion  which  had  appeared  most  to  endan^r  it. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  that  night  clinging  to  the  shrouds  of 
the  luckless  Felicidad,  and  fearfully  rocked  by  each  shock  which 
she  received  from  the  breakers.  Happily  for  me,  however,  she  was 
now  so  firmly  wedged  into  the  rocks,  that  her  snattered  mast  still 
remained  above  water,  and  I  was  there  placed  in  comparative  secu- 
rity. When  the  morning  dawned,  the  wind  began  to  lull;  the  sun 
revived  my  chilled  and  almost  exhausted  frame,  and  I  was  able  to 
make  some  reflections  bs  to  the  best  means  of  continuing  my  ardu- 
ous struggles  for  existence. 

I  now  saw  that  the  Felicidad  had  struck  upon  a  low  reef  or  ledge 
of  rocks  extending  for  some  haindred  yards  in  advance  of  a  head- 
land of  larger  dimensions,  upon  which  I  could  discern  some 
straggling  spots  of  vegetation.  Belinquishing  my  position  on  the 
shrouds,  1  descended  upon  the  deck.  There,  after  a  minute  and 
peribus  search  among  the  various  articles  wnich  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  waters  from  the  shattered  hold,  and  which  were  still 
adhering  to  various  portions  of  the  wreck,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  two  bottles  of  braudy,  a  tin  case  containing  a  few  bis- 
ouitS;  and  a  small  wooden  bowl.  My  first  object  was  to  place  these 
inestimable  treasures  in  safety ;  and  fastening  them  upon  my  back, 
I  crept  along  the  rugged  ana  slippery  ledffc  until  I  found  myself 
safely  lodged  with  my  provisions  on  the  high  rock  to  which  it  con- 
ducted. 

Ascending  the  summit  of  this  landing-plaiQe>  1  sar^^-^^^fi?;  T^isssit 
dominioBs:  they  oomisted  of  a  rode  pUAxQim  fflrtffftt^wg,  %st  ^^^^ 
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a  thousand  yards,  and  forming  a  small  island,  sarronndedn^on  all 
sides  by  breakers,  and  separated  by  a  channel  several  miles  in 
width  60m  a  long  line  of  coast,  which  I  judged  to  be  one  of  the 
Northern  Azores. 

The  rockj  platform  was  studded  with  cactus  and  covered  with 
the  nests  of  sea-birds,  for  which  its  ever-solitary  recesses  were  a 
favourite  haunt.  I  also  found  that  in  some  parts  the  rain-water 
had  lodged  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  my  immediate  wants. 
I  thcremrc  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for  niyself  the  best  meal  I 
could.  Having  fortunately  about  me  my  "kmie  and  my  tinder-box, 
I  cut  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  lighting  a  nre  with  the 
dried  leaves  and  branches,  I  cooked  a  few  birds'  eggs,  which,  toge- 
ther with  my  other  slender  provisions,  completely  restored  my 
strength. 

I  afterwards  returned  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck :  she  was 
now  falling  fast  asunder,  and  before  the  day  was  out,  nothing  more 
of  her  was  to  be  seen  but  the  few  fragments  which  were  oast  up  by 
the  waves  upon  the  rock  where  I  was  stationed. 

These  I  collected  as  carefally  as  I  could ;  for  I  had  from  the 
first  seen  that  my  only  chance  of  eventually  preserving  my  life  was 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  mainland. 

Selecting  from  the  scattered  ropes  and  spars  those  that  would 
best  suit  my  purpose,  I  conveyed  them  to  the  further  extremity  of 
the  rock,  andf  set  diligently  to  work  in  constructing  a  raft  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  I  then  cooked  a  great  number  of 
the  eggs  which  I  found  about  me,  collected  all  the  fruit  of  the 
cactus  which  was  at  all  ripe,  and  secured  them  upon  my  raft. 

The  wind  which  had  dashed  the  Felicidad  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  rocky  island  was  fair  for  my  present  undertaking.  The  gale 
had  subsided,  and  its  violence,  should  it  again  arise,  would  not  be 
very  much  felt  in  the  channel  which  I  was  about  to  traverse. 
Recommending  myself,  therefore,  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
I  cast  off  from  the  island  whose  barren  yet  hospitable  shore  I  had 
BO  gladly  welcomed  in  the  morning.  To  my  great  joy,  I  found  that 
my  raft  floated  perfectly,  and  that  one  01  the  Spaniard's  jibs, 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  securing  and  in  adapting  to  her,  rendered 
her  tolerably  manageable. 

My  progress  was  extremely  slow ;  stiU  it  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  could  entertain  reasonable  expectation  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  I  should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  greater  part 
of  the  passage.    After  several  hours  of  anxious  watchmg,  relieved 
by  a  few  intervals  of  broken  slumber,  day  ag:ain  dawned  upon  me, 
and  I  saw  that  I  had  advanced  still  more  rapidly  than  1  had  antici- 
pated.   My  rocky  landing-place  of  the  day  before  was  now  fer 
away,  and  seemed  but  as  a  dark  spot  among  the  white  breakers 
that  surrounded  it,  while  the  opposite  coast  extended  like   a 
beauteous  panorama  before  me,  Te^pl&ndent  in  the  beams  of  the 
morning'  sun,    I  could  discern  \ike  nanQi^  \i^\3j;3tL,  ^^  %^s&s!21^\!itA 
villas  embedded  in  their  luxuriant  gat^<ens,  «sAcs^'q.^>^^\kto. 
or  viUago,  studding  with  its  Bcatitexeei  ^Q^^\^S^t^^^ 
^ntiy^wood^  ML    "Within  two  \xo\m»  VSassv^goJt  \ A  ^»k5  ^k«m 
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this  lovely  resting-place;  I  may  again  tread  in  safety  the  firm 
mainland,  among  the  hospitable  abodes  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

For  a  time,  the  small  town,  which  was  now  the  goal  of  all  my  hopes, 
appeared  to  expand  more  and  more  before  me,  as  I  more  nearly 
apiproached  it.  I  could  not  but  remark,  however,  that  though 
lying,  when  I  had  at  first  discerned  it,  considerably  to  my  right,  it 
appeared  in  time  to  face  me,  and  then  to  fall  gradually  back  upon 
my  larboard  quarter.  The  breeze,  which  was  very  slight,  con- 
tinued perfectly  fair,  and  should  have  driven  me  directly  upon 
that  i^omt.  There  must  be  a  current,  thought  I,  in  this  channel ; 
still,  if  the  wind  keeps  up,  I  shall  reach  the  shore,  though  further 
down  to  the  right  than  I  nad  at  first  anticipated. 

By  the  middle  of  the  day  there  was  a  complete  lull,  so  that  I 
could  make  no  progress  towards  the  land.  ^  I  was  therefore  drifted 
by  the  stream  alon^  the  coast,  without  being  enabled  to  approach 
it  any  nearer,  until  towards  evening,  when  a  slight  ripple  was 
again  perceptible  on  the  calm  and  glassy  surface  of  the  waters. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  exclaimed  I,     the  breeze  is  arising  again." 

I  hoisted  my  sail  as  before ;  but  to  fill  it  I  was  obligea  to  shift  its 
settings  more  than  once. 

*  **  God  of  mercy  I  can  it  be  possible,"  cried  I ;  "  the  terral  has  set  in 
with  the  evening,  and  the  breeze  is  now  dead  from  the  land !  " 

In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  bend  and  to  stretch  the  jib,  so  as  to 
approach  any  point  of  the  coast  before  me.  In  every  direction  tiiat 
I  could  rive  to  my  frail  canvas  the  wind  still  carried  me  away.  I 
hauled  down  my  sail,  trusting  that  the  slight  breeze  would  nave 
but  a  trifling  effect  upon  the  raft  itself.  Alas !  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  the  shore  was  receding.  Again  and  again  I  gazed, 
hoping  against  hope  itself ;  but  tiiere  could  be  no  doubt — 

I  WAS  BOENE  OUT  TO  SEA. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Though  I  was  not  a  bad  swimmer,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  reaching  that  shore  without 
my  raft ;  yet  I  could  not  direct  her,  and  my  utmost  force  barely 
sumced  to  arrest  her  fatal  progress,  with  the  rudo  paddle  into 
which  I  had  now  converted  one  of  my  detached  spars.  Feeling 
that  it  was  my  first  duty  to  husband  my  stren^h,  I  sat  down,  after 
a  few  and  unavailing  efforts  to  struggle  against  the  present  con- 
tingency, and  considered,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  what  chances  of 
safety  miffht  still  be  left  me.  I  could  conceive  but  two  :  either  the 
wind  might  shift,  and  set  in  again  from  the  sea ;  or  I  might  meet 
with  some  vessel,  and  succeed  in  attracting  her  attention.  Kesign- 
.  ing  myself  to  the  Almighty,  I  took  some  slight  refreshment,  and, 
wearied  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  I  at  length  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  broke  with  unaltered  splendour ;  the  sea  was 

calm,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  slight  breath  of  the  wind  was  again  quite 

fair  from  the  offing,  but,  alas !  I  had  been  boTue  ao  te  iiQt£L\X\fc^«5itfc^ 

'^at  thepwpitious  beeeze  was  now  unavailing.    TS[V"b  ?k\s!S62a%H.^^asiO 

wbi'ob,  on  the  dav  before,  I  had  already  clakafe^L  ^^a  tk5  T^'txi^^  ^ 

my  haven,  showed  but  as  a  dark  blue  luH,  imiift  oml\.  <il>2iaa^«« 

pJam  that  surrovuided  it ;  and  the  Wd  masit  ^iw^  craaia  ^ 
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ere  I  could  hope  to  reach  that  rormded  and  receding  line  of  ooast 
How  can  I  recall  or  record  the  long,  tedious  hours  of  ho^less 
watching  which  then  ensned  ?  One  sail  appeared  that  morning— 
far,  iar  on  the  distant  horizon;  another  one,  nearer*  towards 
evening;  hut  though  my  practised  eye  could  well  discern  them, 
their  best  telescopes  coula  not  have  dSstincnished  me,  had  I  been 
closer  to  them  by  many  a  mile.  I  husbanded  my  provisions  with 
my  utmost  care ;  but  they  were  failing  fast,  and  the  fresh  water 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  wreck  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. The  hours  crept  on  in  slow  and  weaij  succession ;  the 
cravings  of  my  hunger,  the  still  intenser  suffenngs  of  my  thirsty 
now  tortured  me  in  vain :  the  last  fragment  of  my  provisionsi  the 
last  priceless  drop  of  my  fresh  water,  were  exhausted. 

Another  dark  and  chilling  night. — ^Another  bright  mominff 
smiling  on  my  despair,  like  the  eye  of  heartless  or  unmovea 
beauty  at  the  tortures  of  unrequited  love. — ^Another  burning  meri- 
dian, raising  to  desperation  the  anguish  of  my  unslaked  thirst. — 
Another  evening^. 

Another  evening  I  What  are  they  doing  at  Ehnswater  now  ? 
The  bright  harvest-day's  labour  is  over,  and  the  reapers  and 
stackers  are  joyously  wending  their  homeward  way ;  but  they  are 
arrested  by  the  steward.  Lord  Arlingford  is  coming  on  the  ground 
himself,  and  a  barrel  of  his  best  home-brewed  is  to  be  broached,  that 
all  may  drink  to  a  heavy  threshing  out.  Howslowlyand  deferentially 
do  they  draw  near  to  claim,  in  their  turn,  the  overflowinijr  cup ! 
Why  do  they  not  rush  to  the  very  cask  and  quench,  with  its 
unnumbered  gallons,  their  burning  thirst  ?  Oh,  that  I  were  there 
to  lead  the  way !  The  mere  dregs  which  the  himiblest  ploughboy 
is  casting  from  him  should  not  go  to  waste. 

But  such  would  hardly  be  my  portion.  The  cellars  are  fall  of 
the  choicest  wines ;  the  garden- walls  are  covered  with  the  ripened 
fruits ;  the  hothouses  are  tecminff  with  grapes  and  peaches ; — all, 
and  more  than  all,  for  me,  could  my  present  lino^ering  agony  be 
suspected.  And  they  guess  it — they  know  it  at  last !  I  see  the 
dear  outline  of  the  blissful  shore ;  and  they  are  there, — all  whom 
I  have  loved,  all  who  have  loved  mo  from  my  infancy, — extending 
towards  me  their  opening  arms,  oh !  with  what  unearthly  tenderness ! 
I  start  up  to  respond  to  their  impassioned  appeal ;  but,  alas  I  the 
fevered  dcath-drcam  of  an  instant  has  already  fled:  there  is 
nothing:  aroimd  me  but  the  poisoned  mockery  of  water,  whioh  is 
hastening  to  enshroud  my  still  sentient  corpse ! 

But  sott  I  It  is  no  vision  this  time.  Is  not  that  a  sail  to  wind- 
ward ?  Is  she  not  approaching  ?  ^  Am  I  not  floatingupon  her  very 
course  ?  She  might,  she  will  distinguish  me.  With  all  my  re- 
xnaiuing  strength  I  raised  again  my  slender  canvas,  and  fastened 
my  coat  to  my  low,  rude  mast.  She  sees  me  at  length,  and  is 
bringing  to  I  l^o,  she  is  tacking  I  Her  sails  are  set  again — she  is 
standing  fast  away  on  aiiotlu?r  C()ursc3. 

J  throw  juyseli'  liill  k'uj,^th  upon  the  rugged  spars,  and  laughed 
xs  loud  and  aelhious  dci>pair. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Th^  oak  leviathans,  whose  hage  ribs  make 
Th^  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take. 
Of  Lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war. 
These  are  thy  toys.— Bteon. 

Wqbn  my  senses  retained,  I  was  in  a  strange  place,  with  strange 
faces  aronna  me. 

''  n  me  semble  qn'il  reprend  connaissance/'  said  a  dark- 
yisaged  man,  with  the  purest  French  accent.  **  Ma  foi !  il  §tait 
temps/' 

'*  where  am  I T'  muttered  I,  in  the  same  lanpruage. 

I  was  assured  that  I  was  in  safety,  and  with  mends* 

**  Have  I  been  long  insensible  or  delirious  ?" 

**  More  than  a  month." 

"  J  see  that  I  am  on  board  a  vessel,  and  I  should  think  a  man-of- 
war.    How  came  I  here  ?" 

"  We  picked  you  up  at  sea,  on  a  small  raft,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion." 

*M«Tiat  ship  is  this?" 

"  llie  French  Republican  frigate,  the  Comaline." 

"  Where  is  she  bound  for  ? " 

"  Fpr  Bourbon,  with  despatches." 

"  Whereabouts  are  we  now?" 

**  Between  St.  Helena  and  the  Cane." 

■  *  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  adoressing  ? " 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  ship.  I  will  call  the  captai^,  who  has  been 
yery  anxious  about  your  recovery." 

This  officer  soon  arterwards  entered,  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  ii^  a  more  favourable  state,  and  requested  me  to  call  for 
everything  that  the  ship  could  afford. 

Though  nothing  could  exceed  the  attentions  I  received  on  board 
the  Comaline,  my  strength  returned  but  slowly.  The  sufferings  I 
bad  undergone  had  been  so  great  and  so  protracted,  that  my  con- 
stitution had  received  a  very  severe  shock,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  skill  of  science  to  drive  the  destroyer  back  from  the  prey 
which  he  had  held  almost  within  his  grasp.  The  conffned  atmospnere 
of  my  cabin,  the  distracting  noise  oi  the  ship,  the  rude  heavings  of 
the  almost  incessant  sea  gales,  told  fearfully  upon  my  shattered 
system;  and  day  by  day  my  weary  convalescence  was  retarded. 

How  in  those  lonesome  and  cheerless  hours  the  recollection  of 
Oratava,  and  of  its  cherished  inmate,  recurred  to  my  thoughts  ! 
All!  Dolores,  thought  L  little  knowest  thou  the  condition  of 
him  whom  the  light  of  tnine  eyes  in  vain  recalled  to  existence. 
Could  I  but  see  thee  smile  upon  me  once  more,  could  I  again 
breathe  the  enchanted  air  of  thy  beauteous  abode^  could  I  ^^vsa. 
but  one  day  in  thy  garden,  ana  at  ^7  «^»  \  1^^  «>&  "^  ^^^ 

i 
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exhausted  being  might  again  throb  with  tiie  pnlse  of  life.  But 
from  whence  now  can  hope,  and  health,  and  happiness  be  ze- 
called  ? 

Weeks  rolled  on  ere  my  enfeebled  limbs  conld  support  me  for 
more  than  an  hour  on  the  giddy  quarter-deck ;  months  elapsed, 
and  still  I  felt  no  power  of  exertion,  and  no  care  for  the  future. 
We  arrived  at  Bourbon,  and  we  left  it ;  we  traversed  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  we  touched  at  Pondicherry  j  we  again  stood  out  towards  the 
Chinese  Seas,  and  I  remained  stiU  in  the  same  prostrate  and  list- 
less frame  of  body  and  of  mind.  What  were  to  me  the  chances  of 
time,  and  of  place,  and  of  scene  ?  they  brou&^ht  me  no  strength, 
they  brought  me  no  health ;  no  comfort  for  the  present,  no  hope 
for  the  future. 

'*  I  would  give  much,"  said  the  captain  to  me  one  day,  *'  to  see 
you  recruit  your  spirits.  When  we  reach  the  Philippinei  I  hope 
to  make  a  short  stay  there,  and  I  shall  take  a  small  house  on 
shore,  where  I  trust  you  wiU  be  more  comfortable  than  here." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  I.  "  If  care  and  kindness  oould 
restore  me,  I  should  have  been  well  long  since ;  but  I  much  fear 
that  the  principle  of  life  is  exhausted  and  extinguished  within 
me." 

"  We  often  think  thus,"  answered  the  captain,  "  in  severe  sick- 
ness or  affliction ;  but  time  will  not  the  less  bring  back  strength, 
comfort,  or  at  least  greater  powers  of  endurance.  I  should  not 
be  myself  alive  now  if  youth  had  not  some  secret  vitality  of  its 
own,  greater  than  it  conceives  or  suspects." 

The  manners  of  this  officer  had  from  the  first  pleased  and  attracted 
me.  Where  the  Citoyen  Royaumont  could  have  acquired  the  high- 
bred air  and  singular  courtesy  which  pre-eminently  distinguished 
him,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  With  the  coarse  and  rude 
republicans  who  surrounded  him,  he  was  always  reserved  and 
distant  ;.but  when  he  addressed  me,  which  he  selaom  failed  to  do 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  his  smile  and  voice  seemed  to  me 
extremely  prepossessing ;  and  then  his  conversation  would  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  call  to  my  mind  that  of  Thornton,  though  less  animated 
by  the  lire  of  early  youth.  His  disposition  showed  itself  habitu- 
ally moody  and  taciturn.  He  would  for  hours  pace  the  lonely 
quarter-deck,  with  his  brows  sternly  knit,  as  if  reflecting  upon 
some  sad  and  bygone  event  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  stop ;  a  slight  shudder  would  convulse  his  whole 
frame ;  he  would  slowly  draw  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  then 
resume  his  solitary  walk. 

He  appeared  to  me  a  very  good  officer,  having  not  only  great 
theoretic  information,  but  also  much  experience  and  practice  in 
nautical  matters,  and  he  was  evidently  much  looked  up  to  by  all 
onboard. 

Among  other  tokens  of  Captain  Royaumont's  extreme  civility, 

I  could  not  but  remark  that  while  most  of  those  with  whom  I 

conversed  on  board  the  ship  pressed  their  interrogations  rather 

anxiously  as  to  my  real  rank  and  station,  he  never  once  addressed 

ony  single  questioii  to  mo  beaxing  u'you  \)t^  ^sQib\^Q^*>  and  yet» 
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Oioiigh  I  dined  and  associated  prmcipally  with  the  olhei  officers, 
hia  manner  to  me  seemed  to  evince  that  tiom  my  appearance  ho 
0(msidered  me  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  himself. 

I,  however,  had  but  one  answer  to  all  inquiriea ;  I  was  the  son 
of  an  English  merchant,  taking  hia  passa^  home  from  Uedeira, 
when  ^pwrecked  off  the  Azores.  I  bolicye  the  precautions  I 
tima  took  to  have  been  unnecessary  i  still  it  appeared  to  me  safer 
not  to  declare  myself  to  be  an  Engliah  officer,  and  at  all  oventa  I 
thereby  avoided  the  many  diaoussionB  and  differences  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  arisen  as  to  the  respectiTe  meiita  of  the 
two  services,  had  my  real  position  been  known. 

When  we  arrived  at  Manilla,  Captain  Eoyaumont,  acoording  to 
the  obliging  intention  which  he  had  espressed,  took  a  small  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Tnere,  to  his  inexpressible 
satisfaotibn,  my  health  and  spirits  began  gradually  to  return. 
The  charm  of  the  climate  and  the  scenery,  the  cheerful  aspect  of 
tha  buHy  town,  after  the  dreary  confinement  of  our  long  naviga- 
tion, the  variety  and  abundance  of  every  species  oS  fruit  and  fresh 
proTioons  which  the  island  afforded,  tended  materially  to  acce- 
lerate  my  recovery  :  before  we  had  been  a  month  on  shore  I  was 
myself  again. 

OUT  intui — ^ o — ^ - 

smile  to  broi&  upon  the  habitual  gloom  of  his  count^ianoe,  still 
the  complete  restoration  of  tiiat  me  which  he  had  almost  mira- 
onloosly  saved  even  from  the  very  jawa  of  death,  seemed  to  be  a 
Bubjeetof  lasting  satisfaction  to  him,  and  there  was  something 
patarnal  in  the  protective  kindness  which  he  inceasmitly  showed 


though  ever  most  deeply  gratoM  for  all  the  benefits  I  have 
received  from  you,  I  must  remember  that  you  are  not  bringing 
me  much  nearer  home." 

"And  how  do  yon  propose  returning!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  eiaoUy  know.  If  there  were  any  English  mer- 
chants settled  here,  they  would  perhaps  consent  to  assist  me  npon 
the  references  that  I  could  give.  If  not,  I  might  work  my  passage 
to  Spain  npon  some  ship,  and  ran  my  chance  either  of  slipping 
over  from  thence  to  England  by  some  other  means,  or  of  being 
captured  bv  one  of  our  oruisera.     Why  do  you  smile  i" 

"  I  was  lihinking  that  your  oountrymen  are  a  strange  race,  and 
deservedly  masters  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe.  Here  yon 
are,  not  yet  a  man — the  son,  as  you  say,  of  a  common  merchant ; 

Jour  foot  was  but  yesterday  in  tte^  grave,  and  you  are  talking  aa 
^htly  of  going  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
without  a  friend  at  your  side,  and  without  a  franc  in  your  pocket, 
as  yon  would  of  stepping  across  the  street." 

'Well,  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  you  can't  be  aurgriwd 
tiiat  I  should  wish  to  see  my  country  again.. 
"ifti  to  be  sure,  but  I  look  upon  myaeii  oa  rtSiiT»tfm^3»^sa 
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yon,  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  the  yictim  of  yonr  inezpe- 
liencc.  When  I  leave  this  place,  I  shall  consider  xnyself  free,  oy 
my  instructions,  to  return  directly  to  France.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  in  the  seas  of  Europe  as  soon 
as  any  vessel  upon  which  you  might  embark ;  and  when  there,  I 
can  devise  some  plan  of  restoring*  you  to  your  home.  Tou  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  stay  on  with  me ;  and  indeed  it  is 
your  &ty  to,  your  family  to  run  no  further  risks,  saving  those 
that  are  inevilable.'  * 

"  But  how  can  I  continue  to  tresnass  thus  upon  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger,  I  cannot  say  an  enemy  ? 

"  Never  gpivc  that  subject  a  thought.  I  have,  in  former  days, 
myself  received  much  kindness  from  your  ootmtrymen.  This  I  am 
happy  to  requite ;  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  giving  you  and  yours  a 
good  opinion  of  your  adversaries,  I  am  not  entirely  neglecting  the 
service  of  my  country," 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  I,  **  and  may  God  grant  me  some  day  an 
opportunity  of  showing  my  gratitude ! " 

Thus  was  I  still  on  board  the  Comaline,  when  she  set  sail  from 
Manilla,  to  traverse  the  broad  Pacific,  on  her  homeward  bourse. 
The  energy  of  my  mind  had  returned  with  the  strengtib.  of  my 
body,  and  remarking  that  Koyaumont  possessed  more  knowledge 
upon  nautical  matters  than  any  one  with  whom  I  had,  as  yet^  be&i 
equally  familiar,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  own  professional 
prospects,  to  acquire  from  him  as  much  mformation  as  possible.  I, 
therefore,  during  the  long  hours  which  we  passed  together,  led  the 
conversation,  as  much  as  I  could,  upon  subjects  connected  both 
with  navigation  and  seamanship ;  and  my  previous  studies,  to 
which  I  took  care  never  directly  to  allude,  givmg  me  a  facility  and 
an  intelligence  which  must  certainly  have  appeared  remarkaole  to 
the  Frencn  captain,  he  soon  entered  into  my  views,  and  found  some 
pleasure  in  our  technical  discourses. 

I  have  often  considered  since,  that  the  knowledge  I  thus  acquired 
contributed  very  materially  to  my  future  proficiency,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  very  superior  qualifications  of  my  instructor,  but 
because  the  more  dilficult  and  abstruse  questions  being  thus  solved 
to  my  mind  in  two  difieront  idioms,  I  was  less  liable  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  mere  possession  of  the  formulas,  and  coidd  arrive 
at  a  more  perfect  apprenonsion  of  the  principles  themselves. 

Our  passage  towards  Cape  Horn  was  rapidly  and  successfrilly 

accomplished ;  but  scarcely  hod  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 

when  the  awful  gales,  for  which  they  are  famed,  overtook  us  with 

extreme  intensity.     During  her  long  voyage,  the  Comaline  had 

lost  two  officers  and  several  of  her  best  men :  she  was  now  short  of 

hands ;  the  crew,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of  conscripts,  was 

weary  and  discouraged  in  the  extreme,  and  Koyaumont's  duties 

and  exertions  became  most  arduous.    Night  and  day  he  was  upon 

deck,  over  revi^infr,  by  his  untaiWn^  s,\)Si\\.^'tt!i«i\\GT?Y%  his  despond- 

in^  shlpmateSf  and  attending  to  e\cr?  ^^W-Cl.  Ws^^^^Aa  K^^Ssa 

him  my  assistance  ;  but  muc\\  aa  1  to:\§cv\. ^  ^^^''^^^r'JSt.. 

fited  by  hia  conversation  upou  piofemoT^  Taa^Kt^A^j^^J^TafiOw 
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deemed  effident  for  any  species  of  coummnd  on  board  withont 
revealing  my  real  qualifications ;  and  this  I  now  felt  reluctant  to 
do,  from  the  mere  reason  that  I  had  concealed  them  so  long. 

Por  three  days  we  had  been  exnosed  to  a  far  fiercer  ^c  than 
that  which  had  driven  the  Feliciaad  upon  the  breakers,  and  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  seemed  yet  on  the  increase.  A  foresail  and 
two  dose-reefed  main-topsails  had  been  blown  away,  and  we  were 
running  before  the  storm  under  bare  poles.  When,  after  a  few 
hours'  deep,  I  ascended  the  deck  one  morning,  about  daybreak, 
the  sl^  and  the  sea  were  dark  as  ink,  a  huge  watery  mountain 
seemed  ever  following  us,  ever  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  us 
with  its  towering  mass,  and  the  horizon  was  merged  into  a  close 
drcle  of  foaming  billows. 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  I  to  Boyaumont,  "  that  the  straits  are  tolerably 
wide  here,  and  that  the  wind  is  dead  through  them.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  a  lee-shore  just  now." 

The  captain  significantly  raised  his  eyebrows  in  token  of  assent, 
and  then  added : — 

"  We  may  reckon,  I  trust,  that  the  wind  will  hold  in  this 
Quarter  so  long  as  its  present  fury  endures ;  if  not,  human  skiU 
woxdd  soon  be  unavailing." 

I  remained  by  him  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
foretop  where  a  slight  accident  had  occurred,  in  repairing  which, 
I  thought  I  could  lend  a  hand. 

While  there,  and  gazing  attentively  before  me,  one  of  those 
breaks,  which  occur  at  times  in  the  most  stormy  and  darkened  sky, 
revealed  to  my  wearied  sight  the  unmistakable  fact  that  there 
was  a  low  line  of  rugged  shoals  not  very  far  ahead.  To  the 
uninitiated  in  seafaring  matters  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
the  least  .idea  of  what  I  felt  on  thus  beholding  almost  inevitable 
destruction  so  close  at  hand.  My  presence  of  mind  did  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  forsake  me;  I  regained  the  deck,  and  hastily 
informed  Royaumont  that  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  breakers. 
He  oaj^y  inquired  whether  I  were  certain  of  the  fact,  and  when 
I  had  reiterated  my  statement,  he  steadfastly  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  said : — 

"  Nous  sommes  perdus,  mon  cher." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are,"  answered  I ;  **  but  why,  as  a  last  chance, 
not  try  for  soundings,  and  see  if  we  cannot  bring  the  ship  up,  even 
on  the  edge  of  the  breakers  ? " 

One  cast  of  the  deep-sea-lead  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that  to 
andhor  with  any  chance  of  success,  we  must  run  our  cables  out  to 
the  very  clinch.  This  was  done ;  and,  with  two  anchors  ahead, 
the  ship  brought  up,  swinging  rapidly  round  to  all  the  fury  of  tiiie 
gale. 

Dunnp  the  ensumg  moment  of  security,  I  studied  most  care- 
fully, with  my  glass  over  the  stem,  the  exact  shape  and  ^qbI- 
tion  of  the  rooks,  and  it  was  not  long  \)eiQio  \  ny«a  V^yql^Xs^ 
Royaiunont 

'^ Look  here, "  said  I  to  him,  "  I  have  laeen  moBfc  ^V^tj^^^^I  ^- 
adenagtibe  ebape  of  1Mb  ledge,  and,  aa  iax  «»  1  wn  ^ftR»^^»ssts 
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appears  to  be,  there,  rif  ht  astern,  a  oliaimel  of  dear  water  among 
the  rocks.    Watch  well  yourself." 

**  It  may  be,"  answered  Rojaumont^  after  a  minute  examination 
of  the  point  to  which  I  had  directed  his  attention,  **  bnt  your  sight 
is  better  than  mine.  The  sea  runs  so  high  that  I  can  haxdly 
distinguish  the  opening." 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  am  right,"  replied  I.  "  Follow  the 
line  across  from  the  starboard  quarter.  There  are  first  the  rooks 
clean  out  of  water ; — ^then,  see  how  the  surf  is  tossed  on  into  high 
pillars,  until  we  come  to  that  point  I  showed  you.  There  are  no 
breakers  there,  nothing  but  the  foam  of  the  waves ; — and  then, 
further  still,  the  sea  is  again  dashed  mountains  high  into  the  same 
white  columns.  I  have  more  than  once  marked  some  suoh  effect 
upon  the  coast  of  Brittany.  There  is  a  safe  x>assa^e  there,  I  truly 
believe ;  and  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  reaching  it  there  is  still  a 
chance  for  us." 

"  C*e8t  possible,"  answered  Rojraumont.  borrowing  my  glass  to 
follow  up  my  observations ;  but,  within  a  few  seconds  our  eyes  met 
again. 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  exclaimed  I.  **  The  fury  of  the  storm  seems 
unabated,  and  yet  there  is  a  lull  in  the  struggles  of  the  ship  against 
the  wind  and  sea.  Surely  both  cables  can't  have  parted  ?  By 
heaven,  they  have !  See,  we  have  already  swung  broadside  on  to 
the  rocks,  and  are  drifting  fast  to  leeward." 

"  The  storm  staysails  are  our  only  chance  now,"  cried  Roy- 
aumont.  **  I  will  set  them  at  once,  while  you  remain  here,  with 
two  of  the  best  helmsmen,  to  keep  her  head,  if  you  can,  for  the 
opening  which  you  saw."^ 

So  urgent  was  the  peril,  and  so  great  the  sympathy  now  esta- 
blished between  the  French  captain  and  myself,  that  neitlier  of  us, 
perhaps,  remarked  that  we  were  communicating  together  as  if 
both  were  of^cers  in  the  same  service,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
duty. 

The  staysails  were  soon  set,  and  the  ship,  once  more  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  her  canvas,  became  tolerably  manageable.  I  soon 
saw,  however,  that  we  hiad  not  sufficient  sail  on  her,  and  that,  do 
what  we  could  at  the  helm  to  keep  her  up,  she  was  still  drifting 
towards  the  breakers.  I  did  not  fail  to  report  this  also  to 
Royaumont,  and  urged  him  to  try,  for  a  time,  his  close-reefed 
main-topsail.  Concurring  in  this  view,  he  gave  the  necessary 
orders,  and  some  of  the  ablest  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  bend  and 
set  the  sail.  But  most  of  the  men  were  so  exhausted  with  watch- 
ing and  fatigue  that  their  strength  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  tildfl 
perilous  operation. 

The  fury  of  the  tompest  was  now  at  its  height.  One  poor  fellow, 
then  a  second,  then  a  mird^  were  torn  away  by  the  raging  blast  ttom 
the  yard-arm  and  hurled  into  the  sea.  Another  fell  upon  deok, 
and  was  dashed,  before  our  eyes,  into  bloody  fragments. 

*'  Six  more  reefers  aloft,"  said  Royaumont,  who  had  now  taken 
the  oommand  of  the  ship ;  but  the  stoutost  hearts  were  appallcdf 
ood  the  cry  saose  that  it  wa&  u&e\Q««  V>  qx^q^q  any  more  liyea. 
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"  Are  you  mad  ? "  cried  the  captain.  "  Do  not  you  see  that  your 
very  existence  depends  upon  your  immediate  obedience?" 

StiU  no  one  stirred. 

"  Must  I  go  up  myself  and  show  you  the  way  ?"  exclaimed  the 
infdriated  Eoyaumont.  But  I  could  resist  no  longer,  and  motioning 
to  one  stout  fellow,  who  appeared  most  willing  to  proceed,  "  Vot/ons, 
mon  amif'*  said  I,  in  my  best  French ;  *^h  notts,  lea  deux  em- 
pointures ;"  and  I  sprang  up  into  the  shrouds. 

My  example,  and  the  contemptuous  remonstrance  it  elicited  from 
the  captain,  now  produced  the  desired  effect.  ^  I  was  soon  followed 
by  seven  or  eight  men,  and  within  a  few  minutes  we  had  hands 
enough  in  the  maintop.  Still  keeping  the  lead,  I  moved  to  the 
extremity  from  which  the  accidents  had  occurred,  and  proceeded, 
faithful  to  my  word,  to  assist  in  securing  the  weather-earing  myself. 
This  had  been,  on  board  the  Culloden,  one  of  my  frequent  and 
favourite  exploits;  yet,  though  not  an  unpractis^  hand,  I  had 
never  made  the  attempt  in  such  circimistances.  The  whole  force 
of  the  gale  seemed  directed  against  me,  as  if  to  precipitate  me  from 
the  giddy  eminence  to  which  I  had  reached,  and/ never  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  desperate  need  of  the  utmost 
firmness  of  my  nerves,  and  the  utmost  strength  of  my  arm.  The 
French  topmen,  however,  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  exertions 
of  one  whom  they  considered  as  merely  an  English  landsman,  fell 
stoutly  to  their  work,  and  in  time  the  close-reefed  topsail  was  set. 
I  then  descended  upon  deck,  and  had  the  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tion of  hearing  the  four  stout  fellows  who  were  at  the  helm  declare 
to  Boyaxmiont,  as  I  approached  Mm,  that  the  ship  was  perfectly 
manageable. 

"  Then  luff  a  little  more,"  said  the  captain*  "  and  all  will  be 
ri^t." 

We  were  soon  enabled  to  ascertain  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken, 
and  though  black  rocks  arose  within  a  few  hundred  yards  on  either 
bow,  there  was  a  channel  through  which  we  could  move  in  com- 
parative security.  This  we  traversed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
until  we  were  safe  again  in  the  deep  water  without. 

For  some  hours  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  force ;  but  it 
now  bore  us  away  from  the  perilous  approach  of  the  coast,  which 
we  had  neared  too  much  in  the  night.  During  the  evening  the 
wind  lulled,  the  straits  narrowed  upon  us,  and  we  found  an  ex- 
cellent anchorage  in  a  small  and  sheltered  bay. 

"  You  have  saved  the  ship,"  said  Royaumont  to  me,  "  and  be- 
trayed yourself  at  the  same  time.  Now  tell  me  why  you  did  not 
at  once  inform  me  that  you  were  a  British  naval  officer." 

"  I  should  have  made  no  secret  of  the  matter  if  you  had  ever 
asked  me  the  question ;  though  I  may  have  thought  it  but  natural 
at  first  to  conceal  my  position  from  those  whom  X  oould  only  then 
consider  as  strangers  and  enemies." 

*<  Well  I  shall  make  no  indiscreet  inquiries,"  retained  Boyau- 
mont,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  for  some  time. 

One  fine  evening,  about  three  weeks  ofterwaxda.  ^Rbsb^Q^^^'^^ss^ 
far  adraaped  in  Hbe  AiUmiie,  Boyaumoiit,  aStet  ^T!9ii)sa]^«Rna^>^^ 
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with  me  on  deck,  invited  me  to  enter  Ms  caMn,  and  there  opening 
an  old  file  of  English  papers,  ho  handed  one  to  me  as  containing 
some  interesting  matters.  I  sat  down  to  peruse  it,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  almost  immediately  attracted  by  a  passage  to  the  fdlowing 
effect : — "  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Arlingford  are  gone  into  mourning  for  Lord  Edward 
liockingham,  younger  son  of  the  marquis,  of  whose  death,  during 
the  fatal  affair  at  Teneriffe,  there  awears  now  to  be  little  doubt. 
Lord  Edward  was  a  young  officer  of  high  promise,  and  bis  early 
loss  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  knew  him." 

After  reading  attentiyely  this  passage,  I  aooidentally  raised  my 
eyes,  and  I  beheld  those  of  Royaumont  fixed  upon  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  interest.  There  was  more  in  his  smile  than 
any  words  could  convey,  but  stiU,  as  he  made  no  inquiry,  I 
remained  silent. 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  a  happy  day  still  in  store  for  that  &mily," 
said  he  at  length  to  me. 

*'  If  sorcerers  had  your  age  and  appearance,  I  should  take  yon 
for  one,"  answered  I,  laughing ;  '*  now  tell  me  how  you  can  nave 
discovered  me." 

**  If  you  wish  to  keen  a  strict  incognito,  you  had  better  not  wear 
a  sigiiet-ring  bearing  the  arms  and  supporters  of  your  family,  and 
the  far-famed  motto,  *  Toujours  en  avanV  " 

"  And  pray  tell  me  how  it  comes  that  a  fierce  Republican  like 
you  can  Imow  anything  at  all  about  these  matters  ? " 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ever  been  a  Republican.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  attentively  and  devotedly  studied  the  politics  and 
history  of  your  country,  which,  as  one  oi  your  officers  once  told  me, . 
it  is  haidly  possible  to  understand  and  follow  up  without  having  a 
Peerage,  so  that  I  have  always  had  one  among  my  books.  Do  you 
remember  one  evening  my  asking  you  to  give  me  an  impression  of 
your  si^et-ring  ?  I  may  now  own  that  it  was  with  a  view  of 
attemptmg  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  mistaken  in  judging  from 
your  appearance  that  you  belonged  to  one  of  England's  noblest 
families.  Your  motto  immediately  struck  me;  I  remembered 
having  remarked  it  while  looking  over  the  armorial  bearings  repre- 
sented in  your  peerage,  and  after  an  attentive  search  I  discovered 
it,  as  well  as  your  name  and  age.  TVliile  at  Manilla  I  obtained 
these  English  papers,  and  this  passage  relating  to  you,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  circumstances  under  which  our  acquointanoe  had 
begun,  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  you  were  the  person  there 
alluded  to." 

"  WeU,  I  can  only  assure  you,"  answered  I,  **  that  I  should  have 
resorted  to  no  concealment  with  you  had  you  made  any  inquiries 
upon  the  matter." 

"  You  were  perfectly  justified,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "  in  acting 
aa  you  have  done.    Witn  mo  vou  axe  perfectly  swe,  and  so  I  trust 
you  wojild  have  been  with  all  Tfrenc'h.  omet»  \  mwM^«smfl  oertaizdy 
^^gbt  have  been  tempted  to  \snB!g  \i«uOt  ^nSb.  x^^-sa.  \»  ^^o^  ^ 

piisoaep  0/ your  rank.  .*       _x-i_>     *        ^«x 

My  intimaoy  with  RoyaumOTA  iwrn,  ^  v««»^»^  \swi«mr^ 
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becftme  Us  daily  guest,  his  honrly  companion,  and  we  conversed 
■unreservedly  upon  every  subject  saving  Ids  own  history.  Upon 
this  x>oint,  tibough  deeply  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  x)er- 
petual  jp^loom  that  sat  upon  his  brow,  I  could  not  succeed  in  eliciting 
any  information  from,  my  new  friend.  In  the  hopes  of  moving  him 
to  greater  confidence,  I  entered  very  freely  with  him  into  aU  the 
particulars  of  my  own  life,  my  adventures  with  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
my  sojourn  at  Oratava,  my  love  for  my  cousin.  To  all  these  and 
more  particularly  to  everything  connected  with  this  last  point, 
Boyaumont  was  not  only  an  attentive  but  an  interested  listener, 
ana  I  was  surprised  at  times  to  see  with  what  eagerness  he  would 

Suestion  me  respecting  Sophia's  age,  her  fortune,  my  prospects  and 
[lose  of  my  elcfer  brother.  Still,  though  there  was  evidently  far 
more  in  his  thoughts,  as  we  conversed  upon  these  matters,  than  he 
was  willing  to  reveal,  he  spoke  little ;  and  when  one  day  I  more 
closely  than  usual  pressed  my  Questions  with  respect  to  himself : — 
"  Sever  inquire  more,"  said  ne,  grasping  my  hand,  "  as  to  what 
I  have  seen  and  gone  through  :  it  is  too  awful  to  be  talked  of  or  to 
be  thought  of." 

Our  voyaee  homewards  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  was  in 
the  meanwnile  i)eculiarly  successful.  We  reached  the  West 
Indies,  without  any  new  adventure,  touched  for  a  very  short  time 
at  the  principal  French  islands,  ana  then  proceeded  to  Porto  Kico. 
with  some  despatches,  of  which  the  authorities  had  requested 
Boyaumont  to  take  charge.  Our  stay  at  St.  Juan  di  Porto  Bico 
was  particularly  pleasant,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  the  less 
happy  to  see  us,  that  a  British  ship  of  war  had  been  lately  cruising 
dose  in  shore,  and  had  been  doing  considerable  danuige  to  their 
trade. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

Thon,  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once' run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea- sick,  weary  bark  t 

ROMBO  AND  JULItT* 

While  in  this  harbour,  as  I  was  one  morning  pacing  the  deck 
of  the  Comaline,  I  saw  a  vessel  far  in  the  offing,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war.  I  was  proceeding  to 
Boyaumont  to  request  him  to  lend  me  his  telescope,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  himself  most  intently  examining  the  strange 
sail. 

'*  She  looks  rather  like  an  armed  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other,*' 
said  I  to  him. 

"  I  thought  so  for  a  moment,"  replied  he,  "but  upon  inspection 
she  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  Cuba  met<^Wi^xsL^iii!* 

"  Just  lend  me  your  glass  for  an  instant,'*  a^i'il, 

**It  ia  out  of  order;  you  will  see  iiot\img  ^>i3a.\\.r  «MS«e^ 
Boyaumont,  rather  abruptly,  and  lie  leit  mft  \o  xfe^Q«X.>rC»^^ 
eontradiotion  involved  in  his  two  laat  xepViea. 
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Soon  afterwards,  I  observed  him  in  close  conversation  with  l^e 
first-lieutenant  and  with  the  boatswain,  both  of  whom  in  turn 
most  attentively  considered  the  suspicious  sail  with  the  very  same 
^lass  which,  as  I  had  been  told,  was  unfit  for  use.  Having  made 
it  a  rule  never  indiscreetly  to  press  any  question  upon  the  officers 
of  the  Comaline,  I  said  nothing  more ;  and  the  vessel  which  had 
for  a  moment  excited  so  much  interest  soon  disappeared  behind 
the  long  low  headland  which  enclosed  the  bay  on  the  northero 
side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  affcemoon,  men  were  constantly  de- 
spatched to  the  cross-trees  and  even  as  high  as  the  masthead,  and 
1  saw  that  their  report  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  captain, 
and  seemed  to  confirm  more  and  more  some  impression  or  mis- 
giving of  his  mind.  At  dinner,  he  was  more  than  usually  cour- 
teous to  me,  but  I  could  remark  the  same  expression  on  his 
countenance  which  it  had  worn  on  the  morning  when  we  were 
assailed  bv  the  extreme  fury  of  the  tornado,  a  look  of  stem  reso- 
lution and  of  deep  but  compressed  excitement.  These  dight  inci- 
dents, and  a  certain  intuitive  presentiment  which  has  never  &iled 
to  give  me  its  vacrue  but  ever  faithful  warning  when  any  crisis  of 
my  life  was  at  hand,  absorbed  m;^  thoughts,  and  occupied  my 
speculations  during  the  whole  evening. 

I  retired  to  my  cabin  at  my  usual  hour,  but  it  was  long  beibre  I 
could  close  my  eyes ;  and  when  at  last  sleep  crept  over  my  senses, 
they  did  not  rest,  but  they  were  distracted  by  sundry  harassinfi[ 
and  ominous  visions.  I  fancied  that  my  quiet  cot  was  rocked  ana 
lashed  by  the  waves,  as  the-pinnace  of  the  Sea-horse  on  the  night 
of  our  attack  upon  Tenerifie.  The  shore  was  alive  witii  watch- 
fires  and  with  the  bright  flashes  of  the  artillery,  but  still  we  pressed 
on,  Thornton  himself  leading  the  van,  regardless  of  the  remon- 
stance  of  Nelson.  We  reached  the  land,  but  the  surf  ran  high  as 
the  tallest  of  our  seamen,  and  our  firail  bark  was  restless  and  wild 
as  madness.  In  vain  for  a  moment,  we  strove  to  fix  her;  she 
leaned  and  dashed  fiercely  upon  the  rocks,  until  die  burst  asunder, 
and  we  were  plunged  into  the  roaring  abyss. 

I  awoke,  and  so  vivid  had  been  the  imagery  of  my  dream,  that 
several  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  fully  collect  my  senses.  I 
could  not  sleep  £^ain,  and  longing  to  breathe  the  fresh  night  air.  I 
ascended  the  deck  with  a  noiseless  step.  After  walking  there  for 
some  time,  I  reclined  against  one  of  the  carronades,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wide  expanse  ot  sea  before  me,  while  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  the  fatal  scenes  which  my  dream  had  so  forcibly 
recalled. 

Suddenly  I  fancied  that  I   could  perceive,   in  the  midst  of 

the  broad  and  sparkling  wake  which  the  moon  was  tracing  on 

the  motionless  surface  of  the  bay,  three   small  dark  specks.    I 

waa  intently  watching  these,  aa  they  seemed  almost  imperceptibly 

to  increase  m  size,  when  1  heard  at  "my  ^^c  «.  ^'Cie^  ^s^^^^>'^<^wn 

roioe : — 

^^  tort  de  i'essayer  ^  matin.    TS.^  mdm^  ^'>av^  ^^-c^^^-sa^^^^ 
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serons  attoques,  et  il  est  impossible,  vous  le  savez  bien,  que  yous 
restiez  sur  le  pont." 

A  sbort  conversation  here  ensued  between  us,  Royaumont 
urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  of  my  going  below 
durinjgr  the  forthcommg  action,  and  I  still  more  vehementiiy  re- 
questing to  remain  as  spectator  of  a  scene  which  both  x>ersonally 
and  professionally  must  interest  me  so  deeply.  At  length,  the 
captain,  who  was  evidently  unwilling  to  disoblige  me,  as  well  as 
anxious  to  attend  to  other  matters,  made  the  required  concession, 
not,  however,  until  I  had  most  solemnly  pledged  my  honour  that 
neither  by  deed,  word,  or  look,  would  I  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict. 

I  well  saw  that  all  the  orders  had  been  carefully  given  before- 
hand, that  the  whole  crew  of  the  Comaliue  were  heavily  armed, 
but  that  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  men,  who  nad  been 
desired  to  saunter  about,  or  to  appear  to  sleep  upon  deck,  they  were 
held  below  concealed,  though  ready  for  immediate  action. 

The  enemy's  boats  were  now  fast  approaching.  I  could  oatch  the 
slight  sound  of  their  muffled  oars,  and  distinguish  the  heads  and 
the  flashing  arms  of  the  seamen  with  which  they  were  crowded. 
Soon  the  low  murmuring  of  their  voices  was  heard,  as  they  joyfully 
approached  the  scene  of  the  looked-for  combat.  Oh !  how  the 
unforgotten  accents  of  that  tongue  struck  upon  my  heart ! 

They  were  close  alongside.  As  I  stood,  concealing  myself  behind 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  quarter-deck,  I  distinctly  heard  the  footsteps 
of  my  countrymen,  clambering  eagerly  from  their  boats  upon  the 
expected  prize. 

Then  was  seen,  peerins"  anxiously  from  the  main-chains  over  the 
bulwarks,  first  the  broad,  honest  visage  of  one  eigantic  seaman, 
then,  rather  lower,  another,  and  then  the  fair  head  of  the  youthful 
midsiiipman  as  he  motioned,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  his  brave 
followers  to  ascend. 

**  Now,  my  men,"  cried  he,  "  look  sharp,  and  the  ship  is 
ours." 

One  word,  and  I  might  still  save  them ;  one  cry  of  warning,  and 
my  countrymen  might  yet  escape  the  doom  which  on  all  sides  was 
lurking  in  wait  for  them.  I  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer.  I 
arose,  and  rushed  forward ;  but  an  iron  grasp  was  at  my  throat, 
and  I  heard  the  deep  voice  of  Boyaumont  at  my  ear,  as  the  muzzle 
of  his  pistol  pressed  hard  upon  my  brow. 

**  Malheureux !  J'avais  votre  parole  I  Si  vous  bougez,  je  vous 
fais  sauter  la  cervelle." 

Cursing  the  hour  when  I  had  given  that  fatal,  but  solemn 
pledge,  I  motioned  to  Royaumont  to  unhand  me  :  but  our  struggle 
tad  not  been  unperceived  by  the  British  officer. 

**  God  d— -n  you,"  cried  he,  to  his  followers,  "  you  have  been  so 
long  coming  up,  that  you  have  let  the  barge  get  tk'i  ^^as\»  ^l^ws^ 
over  there.    Now  then,  move  on  briskly."  ,       , 

"DeboutU,  mea  enfans,  et  feu,"  exolaime^L  "BUyjoonicrD^.^  Va^^sas 

turn;  and  the  deok  waa  coyered  with  armed  men.  . .  « .  _^, 

"Jfy  a-,  they  are  expectdng  ua\"    eaid  ^<a  mv^«flce«^ 

£2 
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starting  back.    **  Never  mind— hold  fast,  and  we  will  hftve  tilie 
vessel  yet." 

I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  buryine  my  face  in  my  bands,  that  I 
might  not  witness  the  awful  result  I  apprehended,  I  called  upoa 
the  Almighty  to  protect  the  flag  of  England  in  that  hour  of  lier 
utmost  need. 

Yolleys  were  now  exchanged  in  quick  succession,  and  load 
shouts  of  mutual  defiance,  soon  followed,  alas !  by  shrieks  of  anguish, 
as  the  brave  fell,  never  a^ain  to  rise ;  but  high  above  the  tumult 
I  could  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  undaunted  midshipman,  as  he 
sternly  warned  his  followers,  that  all  was  lost  if  they  gave  way  for 
an  instant.  The  roar  of  the  fight  increased,  subsided,  again  rose, 
and  then  fell ;  still  I  could  not  bear  to  raise  my  eyes.  At  length, 
I  felt  a  Mendly  hand  pressing  my  shoulder. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  said  Koyaumont,  with  his  usual  self-pnossession. 
"  We  have  snared  as  many  as  we  possibly  could ;  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  your  countrymen  prisoners.  "We  must  now  weigh 
immediately  ana  attack  the  vessel  herself,  which  has  sent  us  so 
warm  a  greeting."  . 

"  What  has  become  of  the  officer  ? "  inquired  I. 

**  I  am  afraid  his  wars  are  over.  However,  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  surgeon,  who  will  do  the  best  he  can  for  him." 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  officer 
commanding  one  of  the  revenue  gun-boats  lying  in  the  harbour, 
who  had  come  in  all  haste  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
affi:ay.  I  saw  that  Koyaumont  was  anxious  to  reconduct  him  to 
his  pmnace,  so  as  himself  to  pursue  his  operations  alone ;  but  the 
Spaniard  clearly  perceived  that  the  Comaline  was  getting  under 
weigh,  and  before  we  could  reach  the  roadstead  without,  two  gun- 
boats were  following  fast  upon  us. 

When  we  weathered  the  low  promontory  which  enclosed  the 
bay,  we  immediately  saw  the  British  bri^  lyin^  at  anchor  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us.  To  risk  an  action,  with  scarcely  half  a 
crew  left,  against  such  unequal  forces,  would  have  been  madness 
on  her  part.  She  therefore  supped  her  cables  at  once,  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  closely  pursued  by  the  Comaline  and  the  two  gun-boats. 
During  half  an  hour,  a  very  sharp  running  fight  was  kept  up,  and 
I  well  saw  that  we  were  gaining  upon  the  brig,  when  a  loud 
crash  was  heard  aloft,  and  our  maintop-mast  fell  heavily  over. 

Royaumont  stamped  upon  the  deck,  and  with  a  loud  oath,  the  only 
one  I  had  ever  heard  him  utter,  cursed  the  shot  which  marred  aU 
the  prospects  of  the  night.  I  could  distinctly  hear,  through  the 
still  night  air,  the  distant  cheer  of  my  countrymen,  as,  with  a 
parting  broadside,  they  bade  farewell  to  their  disabled  pursuer ; 
but  though  my  heart  responded  truly  to  that  cry,  Koyaumont's 
kindness  to  me  forbade  me  to  betray  any  feelings  at  variance 
with  his  own  bitter  disappointment.  We  returned^  as  b^ 
we  could,  to  the  harbour,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  their 
hammooks,  the  repairs  of  the  damages  sustained  being,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indispensable  ainraiigements,  deferred  until  the 
next  day. 
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I  had  been  so  attentive  and  so  anxious  a  spectator  of  these 
events,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  young  officer  whose  gallant 
bearing:  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  interest  durincr  the  earlier 
port  or  the  night.  Having  now  been  informed  that  tne  fresh  air 
might  be  beneficial  to  him,  I  obtained  Koyaumont's  permission  to 
have  him  removed  upon  deck  as  soon  as  all  was  again  at  rest  on 
board  the  Comaline.  This  was  accomplished  with  great  care, 
luider  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon ;  and  when,  by  the  grey 
light  of  the  fast  approaching  dawn,  I  gazed  on  the  insensible 
figure  before  me,  I  recognised,  in  the  altered  and  death-stricken 
features,  those  of  my  old  schooKellow,  Mordaunt. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  morning  air  appeared  to  revive  him, 
for  he  moved  several  times,  and  uttering  two  or  three  deep  groans, 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  inquired  where  he  was. 

"  In  safety,"  answered  1,  *'  and  with  an  old  friend  at  your  side." 

Mordaunt  looked  anxiously  at  me,  and  raising  himself  with  a 
painful  effort,  said  i — 

"  Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  Rockingham,  and  his  features  too ; 
but,  since  when  have  you  been  on  board  the  Water  Witeh  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  Water  Witch,"  replied  I,  anxious  to  recall  him 
gradually  to  a  sense  of  his  present  position. 

"  Ah !  I  remember  now,  murmured  he  faintly.  "  I  fell  after 
that  last  sword-cut.    But  where  are  all  my  men } 

"  Those  that  are  no  more,"  answered  I,  "  have  died  gallantly  in 
the  service  of  their  country ;  those  that  are  yet  alive,  will  be  kindly 
treated  here." 

''And  how  come  you,  Bockingham,  to  be  thus   among  the 
enemy?" 
•  **  I  nave  been  a  prisoner  for  some  time." 

**  A  prisoner ! "  muttered  Mordaunt  bitterly.  "  So  this  was  to 
be  my  rate  after  all.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  long ; 
what  does  the  surgeon  say?" 

**  He  gives  some  hope  still." 

'*  Not  much,  Eockingham,  I  should  think ;  one  of  those  bullets 
is  just  in  the  right  place,"  resumed  Mordaunt,  pressing  his  hand 
upon  his  chest,  with  an  expression  of  intense  suflfering. 

**  How  came  you,"  rejoined  I,  after  a  short  pause,  **  to  engage  in 
so  rash  and  almost  desperate  an  enterprise  ?" 

"  I  have  done,  since  we  parted,  more  hopeless  service  than  this, 
with  tolerable  success,  though  I  know  my  star  was  not  a  very 
lucky  one.  Then  you  see,  Rockingham,  we  have  on  board  tho 
Water  Witeh  a  young  commander,  of  great  interest,  a  cousin  to 
one  of  the  junior  Lords.  If  I  had  won  him  his  second  epaulette 
to-ni^ht,"  continued  he  bitterly,    "I  might  perhaps  have  been 


an  admiral  yet,  long  before  that  day." 

*•  It's  of  no  use,  Rockingham,"  resumed  he.     **  I  kxvofsn  '^^^ 
enough  where  I  shall  be,  or  rather  where  1  ^^^a!ii!LTis>  Vsti%«t\ife^*'vs3k. 
miiourbmoe.    Aadwfiy  should  I  xegXQt'Vife^   ""^rV^XwWkH^^^^w^^ 
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to  me  but  a  long:,  unyaried  course  of  vexation  and  disappointment } 
How  few  of  those  who  have  passed  me  by  long  since,  have  gone 
through  half  of  what  I  have  endured  ;  and  see  where  I  am  now.** 

"  For  Heaven's  sake^  do  not  speak  so,"  exclaimed  I  muoh  grieved 
at  the  state  of  his  feelings ;  **  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  we  shau 
both  see  better  days." 

'*  Ah !  God's  mercy,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  deeper  asperity 
than  before ;  "  we  used  to  be  told  a  good  deal  about  tnat  at  Ash- 
ton,  when  they  flogged  me  for  having  jriven  you  that  bullet  in 
church :  but  I  have  not  heard  so  much  ox  it  since.  Others,  I  sup' 
pose  have  experienced  His  mercies,  but  I  have  never  heard  fus 
voice,  I  have  nowhere  seen  His  hand." 

•*  How  I  would  that  I  had  a  prayer-book,"  cried  I.  "  This  is 
awful  indeed." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  distress  yourself  about  that,"  inuttered  the 
dying  omcer  ;  and  closing  his  eyes,  evidently  in  the  extremity  of 
human  suifering,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  in  silence. 

The  surgeon  here  joined  us,  examined  with  great  care  the  three 
desperate  wounds  in  Mordaunt's  chest,  side,  and  head,  and  then 
gave  me  a  look  clearly  denoting  that  the  end  was  fast  approaching. 
After  a  few  minutes,  my  schoolfellow  again  opened  his  eyes,  and 
motioning  me  to  draw  nea]%  asked  me  if  I  had  not  received  from 
India  the  two  guineas  which  I  had  lent  to  him  ^  Ee-assured  upon 
this  point,  he  added,  in  a  voice  now  almost  inarticulate : 

**  Kockinffham,  of  course  all  that  I  have  here  is  yours.  If  ever 
you  meet  Mrs.  Wentworth  again,  you  may  tell  her  that  it  is  she 
who  has  brought  me  to  this  pass,  and  thank  her  for  it.  If  I  couid 
have  seen  more  of  you,  you  would  have  found  me  a  faithful 
friend." 

Deeply  moved  at  this  heartfelt  farewell,  I  knelt  by  my  expiring 
countryman^  eagerly  watching  the  last  faint  struggles  whicn  now 
convulsed  his  frame.  They  ceased ;  but  the  stem  expression  whioh 
sat  upon  his  brow  seemed  still  to  defy  every  hazard  of  eternity,  as 
it  had  braved  every  peril  in  life.  Alas,  poor  Mordaunt,  framed  in 
truth  for  better  thmgs  and  a  less  adverse  fate  !  Now  thy  tale  is 
told,  with  none  to  mourn  over  thine  early  doom  saving  one  as 
disowned  and  as  disinherited  as  thyself. 

So  both  were  gone,  the  two  early  and  only  friends  of  my  boy- 
hood !  They  were  no  more.  The  cherished  guide  of  all  my  loftier 
feeling^s,  ana  the  dauntless  leader  of  each  wilder  hour — ^both  had 
now,  in  the  very  front  of  the  onslaufl^ht,  encountered  their  kindred 
doom,  while  I  was  still  lingering  benind !  Scarcely  could  Nature 
suppress  her  shudder  as  I  again  gazed  upon  the  ghastly  work  of 
the  destroyer  in  his  fiercest  mood ;  and  yet,  I  did  not  arise  from 
my  bended  knees  until  I  had  fervently  implored  the  Author  of  my 
bemg,  that  my  last  hour  might  be  like  theirs. 

Thus,  ay  thus,  in  the  full  and  untamed  ardour  of  my  all  unex- 
pended life,  the  whole  oblation  of  my  existence  freely  laid  down 
he/ore  the  shrine  of  my  country,  and  the  still  unconquered  flag  of 
JEngland  hallowing  with  the  xadianoe  of  its  glory  the  blood- 
ffmeared  but  imtacaifihed  deatii-bed.  oi  my  -y^sviSCbLX 
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Should  tiat  praver  be  granted,  when  the  last  dread  hour  will  be 
at  hand,  how  shall  I  be  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  Will  my  spirit  soar 
eagerly  after  Thornton's  into  the  bright  regions  of  Hope,  or  will  it 
be  ste^ed^ainst  Dissolution  itself  with  the  undaunted  and  sar- 
castic indifference  of  Mordaunt  ?  Alas  !  Thornton  was  always  my 
noblest  e;tample.  Yet  why  is  the  recollection  of  that  other  fare- 
well to  life  ever  haunting  and  harassing  my  soul,  as  if  to  inspire 
it  with  the  recklessness  of  a  congenial  despair  ? 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

I 

'Tls  strange,  'tis  passing  strange, 

'Tis  pitifal,  'tis  wondrous  pitiAil  I— Otbsllo. 

WiTHnr  a  fortidght  we  again  set  sail,  and  tiiis  time  Europe  was 
our  destination.  The  winds  were  fair,  our  progress  rapid,  and 
after  a  short  passage  we  found  ourselyes  in  the  waters  of  the  British 
Channel. 

As  the  hour  approached  when  we  were  Hkely  to  part*,  my  inter- 
course with  Boyaumont  became  more  and  more  anecaonate,  and 
he  appeared  still  more  deeply  interested  than  before  in  the  feeling 
and  the  hopes  with  which  1  was  inspired  at  the  prospect  of  revisit- 
ine  my  long^forsaken  home.  One  evening  he  called  me  into  his 
cabin  and  said : — 

*'  You  have  often  appeared  to  me  desirous  of  knowing  something 
of  my  earlier  life.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  cannot  bear  to  mention, 
and  upon  which  I  have  never  conversed  with  any  one.  Still,  as 
ther^  IS  a  singular  conformity  between  your  present  position  and 
views  and  l^ose  that  were  mine  at  your  age. — as  there  is  also  much 
in  what  I  have  experienced  and  sufPerea  which  may  prove  a 
salntari^  etdmple  and  warning  to  you,  I  have  considered  it  to  be 
an  act  of  Mendship  towards  you  to  ent^  for  once  into  this  sad 
matt^.  Tou  say  that  you  are  still  attached  to  your  Cousin* 
though  you  were  but  children  when  you  parted.'* 

**  lam— devotedly.** 

"  Your  brotiier  is  good-looking.** 

''I  £^ould  think  that  he  must  be,  unless  he  be  singularly 
altelred." 

''And  he  will  succeed  to  aU  the  wealth  and  honpurs  of  your 
family?" 

"  To  all." 

"  Exactly,**  continued  Royamont,  musingly.    **  Then  listen." 

I  conceived  that  he  was  about  to  address  me:  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  edlence  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  opening 
the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  took  from  it  a  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  me. 

"  I  think  that  it  will  spare  both  our  feelings  if  you  merely  read 
this  short  manuscript,  m  which  I  have  detailed  my  principal 
adventures  and  miMortunes.    You  can  let  me  Taa^^  \\.  ^i^a^a.  \fi« 
morrow ;  but  pray  Tememher  never  to  ailxxs^  Vn  wsw^wa^^'^ 
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either  with  me  or  with  ^^J  other  person,  to  what  you  will  find 
here  related." 

Promising  most  faithfully  to  comply  with  this  desire,  I  re- 
turned to  my  cabin  and  proceeded  immediately  to  read  the  manu- 
script. 

Painfully  and  deeply  interested  as  I  was  by  the  sad  story  it 
retraced,  I  did  not  for^t  the  captain's  request;  and  when  I 
restored  the  paper  to  him,  on  the  following  day,  I  made  no  reflec- 
tion whatever  upon  its  contents.  I  could  not,  however,  forbear 
expressing  earnestly  my  desire  to  keep  a  copy,  or  at  least  a  few 
ex&acts  fiom  it. 

"  Not  for  the  world,*'  answered  my  friend ;  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Eoyaumont  appeared  to  regret  this 
abrupt  refusal ;  for,  of  his  own  accord,  he  asked  me  if  X  still  felt 
anxious  to  preserve  some  record  of  his  memoir, 

"  More  than  I  can  say,"  replied  I. 

**  Well  then  take  it  back  and  copy  it,  if  you  please ;  but  remem* 
ber  that  it  is  for  yourself  alone, — at  least  as  long  as  I  live." 

It  is  ilius  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  folowing  extracts 
from  the  manusoript  of  Eoyaumont ;  and  I  have  since  always  kept 
them  by  me. 


EXTBACTS  THOM  IHS  MSHOIB  OF  IHS  MABQT7IS  D£  BOYATTMOlTr.* 

I  HAVE  not  always  been  the  Citizen  Kovaumont,  the  obscure 
M^ent  of  a  g:ovemment  that  I  desnise  and  detest.  I  inherited  an 
iliostrious  ntle ;  I  possessed  a  ricn  patrimony ;  I  was  destined  to 
hold  an  honourable  rank  in  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe ;  I 
have  witnessed  the  last  splendours  and  follies  of  its  end.  But  tiue, 
fortune,  family,  monarchy,  all  has  been  swept  away  by  the  fierce 
blast  of  the  revolution ;  all  alas !  except  my  remembrance.  When 
I  look  back  upon  the  path  of  my  bygone  life,  I  can  there  discern 
nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation ;  and  yet  in  vain  do  I  endeavour 
to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  this  fatal  retrospection. 

The  Marquis  de  Eoyaumont,  my  father,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
landed  proprietors  of  the  Angoumois.  After  having  served  witii 
distinction  in  Germany,  and  spent  his  best  years  at  court,  he 
retired  to  his  estates  in  consequence  of  some  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  resolved  there  to  finish  his  days,  fax  j&om  the  intrigues  and 
disappointments  of  Yersailles. 

I  nave  never  known  mj  mother ;  she  died  a  few  months  after 
my  birth,  leaving  two  cmldren,  tne  elder  of  whom,  my  brother, 
was  about  eight  years  old  when  she  was  withdrawn  from  us. 
Though  deeply  afiected  at  first  by  his  loss,  my  father  in  time  felt 
the  want  of  a  new  partner  of  his  solitude,  and  four  years  after- 
wards  mamed,  again.    My  rngtiter^is-law  wp  herself  a  widow.    I 

*  XrAQ«lated  from  the  frauih  oi  \iA  ofv^s^xAl  «A^^2AT]LH 
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can  still  remember  her  arrival  at  the  Chateau  de  Royaumont,  a  few 
days  after  her  marriage.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  child  of  about 
my  age,  bom  of  her  former  marriage,  and  whom  my  brother  and  I 
were  desired  to  look  upon  and  love  like  a  sister.  It  was  thus  that, 
from  my  earliest  hours,  I  conceived  that  attachment  for  Am§lie  do 
Beaumanoir,  which  has  had  since  so  decisive  an^  influence  upon 
her  destiny,  and  upon  my  own. 

Mv  elder  brother,  who  was  tenderly  beloved  by  my  father,  soon 
also  became  the  object  of  my  mother-in-law's  warmest  affection, 
and  most  marked  preference.  Bold,  haughty,  and  adventurous, 
the  young  count  possessed  all  the  qualities,  and  even  the  faults 
which  my  father  loved  to  consider  as  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Disliking  every  kind  of  study,  he  excelled  in  every  species  of  exer- 
cise and  roort  which  even  then  bore  any  amnity  to  military 
pursuits.  Ever  noisy,  restless,  and  ready  to  draw  his  slender 
sword,  he  alternately  fatigued  and  frightened  Am§lie,  who,  with 
her  pensive  and  studious  disposition,  loved  to  read  and  to  reflect, 
and  who  was  ever  seeking  at  my  side  the  rest  and  the  protection 
she  required.  Thus  we  became  mseparable.  We  leamect  together, 
or  rather  we  mutually  taught  each  other  to  write,  to  draw,  as  well 
as  to  rear  and  cultivate  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  garden  which 
had  been  allotted  to  us. 

The  arrival  of  a  governess,  who  came  from  Paris,  to  direct  the 
education  of  my  sister,  for  I  gave  her  no  other  name,  tended  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  interrupt  our  intimacy.  Continually  wearied 
by  the  noisy  and  disorderly  manners  of  my  brother,  and  attracted 
by  my  more  studious  disposition.  Mademoiselle  de  Formont  endea- 
voured not  less  to  separate  her  pupil  from  the  young  count,  than 
to  promote  her  friendship  for  the  chevalier.  Could  I  now,  with 
the  more  critical  eye  of  maturer  years,  behold  our  governess  as  she 
then  appeared  to  us,  I  know  not  if  I  should  still  be  as  deeply  im- 
pressed with  her  beauty  and  charms.  However  that  may  oe,  I 
then  admired  and  loved  her  with  imspeakable  tenderness.  Her 
calm  and  geatle  manners  won  my  affections  from  the  very  first 
day ;  and  if  ever  I  unfortunately  exposed  myself  to  her  displeasure, 
one  single  word  of  reproof  from  her  would  throw  a  deep  and 
enduring  gloom  upon  my  spirits.  Never  did  I  venture  to  tell  her 
how  much  I  cherished  and  respected  her ;  never  has  she  known 
how  often  in  my  dreams  I  have  since  recalled  the  joys  of  her 
enchanting  smile,  and  the  chilling  terrors  of  her  frown ;  how  often 
I  have  again  beheld  the  mild  beauty  of  her  face,  her  slender  figure, 
her  long  repentira,  and  every  detail  of  her  simple  but  graceful 
attire.  How  could  she  have  been  aware  of  it  ?  Childhood  has  no 
voice  to  reveal  its  dawning  passions,  nor  the  treasures  of  tender- 
ness and  devotion  which  a  youthful  heart  can  contain ;  and  later 
in  life,  when  I  had  learned  how  speech  can  impart  what  the  soul 
experiences,  the  unfortunate  victim  had  already  atoned  upon  the 
scaffold  for  her  unconquered  attachment  to  a  proscribed  race. 

Thus  my  early  youm  glided  on,  happy  and  tranquil  amon^  «1L 
those  of  my  generation.     I  saw  Uttie  oi  toy  i».V)tifiit,  'v>aa  ^-^aas^ 
his  whole  days  in  the  sports  of  the  &e\9L,  oxui  \ok  ^^^tso^ 
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explaining  to  his  neighbours  the  errors  of  the  court,  and  the  sub* 
takes  of  tine  field-marshals  in  command.  I  beheld  still  less  often. 
my  mother-in-law,  whose  time  was  chieflv  occupied  in  making 
frequent  expeditions  to  Paris,  or  to  Yersailles,  or  in  yisiting  her 
neighbours  about  Koyaumont.  As  to  my  elder  brother,  he  had 
already  left  us  to  join  his  regiment. 

My  life  was  thus  entirely  spent  with  Am§lie  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Formont,  either  in  their  schoolroom,  or  in  the  gardens  of  the 
chateau.  layeHer  and  more  intelligent  than  me,  Ajoi^e  had  less 
application  and  tenacity  of  mind ;  she  would  understand  be&re 
I  could  what  our  governess  taught  us ;  but  she  would  remember 
it  less  accurately,  would  less  eagerly  follow  up  the  natural  deduo- 
tions  and  consequences,  and  often  I  had  to  explain  to  her  in  my 
turn,  what  at  first  sight  she  had  comprehended  far  more  quickly 
than  I  had.  Yet  our  childish  emidation  and  rivalry  to  deaerye 
the  approbation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont  were  exempt  from 
every  feeling  of  irritation  or  jealousy,  and  never  gave  rise  between 
us  to  the  sughtest  resentment.  At  this  gentle  school,  I  became 
very  learned  in  writing,  geography,  and  history;  but  though  a 
Qoble,  and  of  high  extraction,  I  was  not  an  eldest  son,  and  was  not 
consequently  called  upon  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

These  the  parish  priest  of  the  neighbourhood  was  commissioned 
to  teach  me.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efibrts,  I  showed  a  moat 
invincible  aversion  for  the  dead  languages:  but  my  taste  and 
aptitude  for  the  more  exact  sciences  so  forcibly  struck  my  worthy 
instructor,  that  he  obtained  my  father's  permission  to  claim  the 
assistance  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  very  learned  mathematician, 
whose  lessons  and  counsels  have  proved  of  essential  service  to  me 
through  life. 

I  was  not  yet  ten  years  old,  when  one  day  mv  father  desired  me 
to  prepare  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  Paris,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  been  contemplating.  All  my  finest  clothes  were  im- 
mediately packed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  seated  myself  by 
the  marquis  in  his  carriage,  not  without  shedding  many  tears  on 
taking  leave  of  Amelie  ana  Mademoiselle  de  Formont.  I  can  well 
remember  the  length  and  weariness  of  that  journey,  and,  still  more, 
the  unconquerable  feeling  of  sadness  which  was  aroused  within  me 
when  I  first  beheld  the  great  city^  with  its  narrow  and  loathsome 
streets^  and  the  care-worn  faces  of  its  inhabitants.  Never  since 
have  I  been  enabled  entirely  to  overcome  that  first  childish  im- 
pression of  awe  and  of  disgust ;  and  Paris  would  always  have  been 
to  me  a  most  unwelcome  abode,  even  were  it  not  for  the  misfortunes 
which  have  since  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  reside  there.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  only  remained  there  two  days  with  my 
father,  and  when  we  reached  Versailles,  how  great  were  my  sur- 
prise and  my  delight !  The  court  was  then  in  all  its  splendour ;  the 
town  was  filled  with  brilliant  uniforms  and  magnificent  equipages ! 
all  the  leaminsf,  all  the  ^lory  of  France  was  concentrated  around 
the  throne,  ana  shed  additional  lustio  OTL\k<^/Si\aAA  of  our  Kings. 
The  day  after  our  arriyaL  I  acoom^wEOft^  td?S  %^^t  \a  ^^ 
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oh&teau.  We  traversed  a  long  succession  of  obscure  and  narrow 
corridors,  meeting  at  every  step  officers,  ladies,  or  courtiers,  whoso 
costumes  surpassed  in  splendour  all  that  I  coidd  have  imagined, 
and  we  at  last  reached  a  small  but  profusely-decorated  apartment. 
There  we  saw  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  who  received  my  father 
very  affectionately  and  kissed  me  several  times. 

llie  marquis  had  conversed  with  her  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  suddenly  thrown  open  and 
another  lady  entered,  very  simply  attired,  but  followed  by  four 
courtiers  in  full  dress.  My  father  attempted  to  withdraw,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

"  Perhaps  your  majesty  will  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin,  the 
Marquis  de  Koyaumont,'   said  the  lady  who  had  at  first  welcomed 

IU3. 

The  queen,  for  it  was  she  herself,  very  graciously  addressed  a 
few  words  to  my  father,  and  then  turning  to  me,  she  said : 

"  0,  how  pretty  he  is  !    "Will  you  kiss  me,  my  child  ?  ** 

I  eazed  upon  her  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  tenderness  and  awe, 
for  ner  air  was  haughty  and  imposing ;  but  her  soft  smile  re- 
assured me,  and  when  she  bent  down  towards  me,  I  passed  my  two- 
arms  round  her  neck.    It  was  thus  that  I  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette. 

**  He  really  is  charming,"  said  she  to  our  cousin — "  and  if  I  were 
ypu,  I  woula  certainly  take  him  as  my  paee  to-morrow  evening. 
He  IS  much  better  looting  than  the  little  Bellefonds.  Tell  me,  my 
child,  would  you  like  to  be  the  page  of  your  cousin,  Madame  do 
Polignac  ? " 

**  I  will  do  anything  that  you  desire,  madam,**  replied  I. 

"  Very  well— then  1  shall  send  you  presently  my  state  dress- 
maker." 

Hardly  had  we  returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  had  alighted,  than 
this  personage  appeared,  and  took  my  measure  for  a  page's  dress  of 
the  time  of  Louis  All.,  Madame  de  Polignac  having  determined  to 
impersonate  a  great  lady  of  that  age  at  the  ball  on  the  subsequent 
ni^t. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  which  burst  upon  my  view,  when, 
following  close  upon  mylovely  cousin,  I  entered  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  ch&teau.  Thousands  of  wax  candles  were  sheddmg  a 
lustre  both  softer  and  more  refulgent  than  the  splendour  of  tne 
mid-day,  upon  the  vast  saloons  and  matchless  galleries  of  the 
unrivalled  palace ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  dazzling  array  of  lights, 
of  precious  ^ms,  and  of  brilliant  costumes,  the  aspect  of  the  young 
queen  principally  attracted  and  fascinated  my  looks.  At  first  we 
were  unable  to  approach  her ;  but  a  little  court  was  soon  formed 
around  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  boimdless  were  the  praises  poured 
forth  upon  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  dress.  Sudaenly  we  were 
encountered  by  a  tall  woman,  whose  proud  and  harsh  features 
struck  me  as  singularly  repulsive. 

•*  "Well,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  my  cousin.    **  So  "^csvjl  ^qvASl  tvrN* 
have  my  son  after  all.    I  cannot  say  that  lie'el^j^ir^  ^^^ft"i»^.  ^^"t 
the  preference  that  you  iavo  showu  elsewhcTO  ** 
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Madame  de  Foliffnao  offered  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  tha 
most  courteous  and  good-humoured  tone,  but  she  did  not  socoeed 
in  pacifying  her  friend. 

"  Pray  believe,"  retorted  the  latter,  "  that  I  do  not  tMnk  the 
honour  conferred  upon  my  child  was  so  yery  great.  But  as  it 
appears  now  that  jou  are  never  to  leave  the  queen's  side,  and  as 
she  particularly  distinguishes  every  one  arouna  you,  you  might»  I 
shomd  have  tiiought,  have  given  to  Aue^uste,  since  all  had  been  so 
settled  between  us,  this  opportunity  of  being  noticed.  However  I 
say  no  more,  and  shall,  I  trust,  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the 
shock." 

A  smile  was  my  cousin's  only  answer. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  were  parted  by  the  crowd,  and  I 
was  thrust,  witb  some  force,  close  upon  Madame  de  Bellefonds. 

"  Now  men,  take  care,  you  impertinent  child ! "  exclaimed  she 
"  You  are  walking  upon  my  gown." 

I  attempted  in  vain  to  draw  back,  and  my  hat,  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  was  soon  "entangled  in  the  lace  of  her  dress. 

**  I  supnose  that  you  are  doing  it  on  purpose  now !"  continued 
she,  and  she  struck  me  very  sharply  in  tne  face  with  her  fan. 

I  burst  into  tears,  more  from  resentment  than  from  pain.  Just 
then  the  crowd  opened  suddenly  before  me,  and  the  queen  ap« 
proached,  followed  closely  by  my  cousin,  who  had  succeeded  in 
joining  her. 

"  So  there  you  are  at  last,"  said  Madame  de  Folignac.  "  I  had 
lost  you. — ^Well,  my  dear,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

**  One  would  almost  fancy  that  he  had  been  crying,"  exclaimed 
the  queen.    **  Is  it  thus  that  you  amuse  yourself  at  a  ball  ? " 

"  I  was  amusing  myself  very  much,"  replied  I,  "  when  that 
horrible  woman  came  and  struck  me." 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  saying  ? — ^what  woman  can  he  mean  ? " 
inquired  the  queen,  smiling. 

The  woman  who  was  speaking  just  now  to  my  cousin,  madam." 

"It must  be  Madame  de  Bellefonds,"  replied.  Madame  de  Fo- 
lignac. "  She  is  furious  at  the  preference  which  your  majesty  has 
deigned  to  show  in  favour  of  little  Royaumont." 

But  that  is  no  reason,  my  dear,  for  striking  him.  This  is  ex- 
tremely unbecoming  on  her  part,  and  I  shall  most  certainly  teU  her 
so  when  I  meet  her.  Just  see  how  red  his  cheek  is.  Here,  my 
child,  take  this  to  comfort  you,"  continued  she,  kissing  me,  and 
she  presented  me  with  a  little  gold  pin  which  she  wore  upon  her, 
I  have  ever  since  carefully  preserved  that  precious  gift,  which, 
even  in  later  years,  cost  a  man  his  life. 

The  day  after  the  ball  my  father  took  me  to  see  a  tall  ^ntleman, 
whom  we  found  splendidly  dressed  and  surrounded  with  pu)er8, 
officers,  and  clerks.  He  received  us  courteously,  and  promised  my 
father  to  take  good  care  of  me  in  due  time,  agreeable  to  the  queen  a 
orders.    I  have  since  learnt  that  he  was  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Soon  afterwards  we  departed  for  Koyaumont;  but  my  heart 

could  not  wholly  return  to  the  lonelv  life  of  the  chlrteau.    My 

tihougbta  wiero  unceasingly  ^aa4.Qxi&sW^V)^^imSi^  ^nilwi^ 
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did  I  again  beLold  in  my  day-dreams  as  in  my  slamben  tiie  Bplcs' 
doom  whioh  I  had  witnessed,  the  fascinatiiig  ooiuLfemuice  oi  my 
cotuin,  and  the  more  impoaisg  beauty  of  her  august  friend.  The 
qaeen  nerself  had  distingmsbed  me,  cmbraoed  me,  protected  me. 
The  sweet  smile  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  and  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  Am61ie,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  my  imagination  and  for 
my  wml.  I  was  continually  depleting  to  my  Bister  the  wonders  of 
the  enchanted  abode  from  which  I  nad  been  too  speedily  with- 
drawn, and  it  is  I  myself,  alas,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  this 
ohildi^  passion,  £rat  inspired  her  with  that  love  for  the  court,  its 
splendours,  its  prinoiples,  and  its  habits,  which  has  since  had  so 
fatal  an  influence  upon  her  judgment  and  upon  her  destiny. 

Yet  were  we  then  deeply  and  tenderly  attached,  and  if  I  eonld 
oonoeire  far  from  Koyaumout  pleasures  greater  than  those  of  our 
ordinary  life,  I  was  ever  sharing  them  with  Amelie  in  all  my  long- 
ings and  hopes.  It  was  in  company  with  her  that  I  aspired  after 
new  jonmeyB  to  Yersailles,  new  iites,  and  new  diatinctioiis ;  it  was 
she  who  was  to  be  my  companion  and  my  partner  when  I  should 
Teoeive  fresh  tokens  of  my  cousin's  kimmess  and  of  the  queen's 
friTOur.  I  remained  during  several  months  in  this  fr^me  of  mind, 
a  stranger  to  the  present,  and  all  absorbed  in  the  recollection  of 
that  endianting  journey.  At  length  the  assiduous  care  of  Ma- 
demmaetle  de  ITormont,  the  tender  reproaches  of  Amelie,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  my  eaifer  tast«  for  my  studies,  restored  me  to  the 
entire  consciousncsa  of  real  and  practical  life. 

More  than  cyer,  then,  Amelie  and  I  were  inseparable.  We  had 
passed  that  period  of  onr  life  when  it  had  heea  reijuisite  to  watch 
over  OS  with  unremitting  attention,  and  wo  bad  not  yet  reached 
that  age  when  our  constant  intimacy  might  have  become  objec- 
tionaWB  or  perilous.  Onr  great  pleasure,  during  the  tine  weather, 
was  to  roam  together,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  in  the  gardens 
and  woods  of  Koyaumont.  Those  iirst  hours,  the  loyeliest  of  all, 
when  Nature  herself  seems  to  awalie  and  to  rejoice,  were  bo  many 
more  which  we  could  thus  add  to  our  allott^  periods  of  recrea- 
tion, and  to  the  mutual  pleasures  of  our  blissful  existence.  How 
often  have  we  thus,  hand-in-hand  together,  beheld  the  riaiug  of 
the  snn  [  How  often  have  we  contemplated  toother  the  wonders 
upon  which  he  sbeds  his  earUer  light,  wliilst,  in  accordance  with 
afl  mound  us,  our  hearts  would  unite  and  mingle,  more  and  still 
more,  in  one  celestial  harmony  I  Bnt,  alas !  the  morning  of  life  is 
not  more  eternal  than  the  morning  of  day. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  my  journey  to  Versailles,  when, 
one  afternoon,  my  father  summoned  me  into  his  ol<»et.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended,  in  a  few  days,  to  conduct  me  to  Brest, 
and  present  mo  to  one  of  hia  cousios,  a  oaptsin  in  the  navy,  who 
had  consented  to  take  me  to  sea  with  him.  _  Though  long  since 
aware  that  I  was  destined  to  the  naval  service,  I  bad  never  yet 
conceived  that  the  moment  for  my  departure  from  home  could  be 
BO  near  at  hand.  I  answered  my  father  that  I  was  prepared  to 
obey  all  hia  orders ;  but  when  I  again  met  Amelie, bs«  fEiea!>^ -«<£>*. 
OUT  grief  aad  OUT  despair  I    Long  did.TO^iQepm«^Kitf»\  «3ui.'i 
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kind-hearted  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  having  granted  my  siBier 
a  holiday,  we  retired  together,  far  from  the  chateau,  that  we  mi^ht 
abandon  onrselves  entirely  to  onr  sorrow  in  that  soUtude  whicii 
grief  will  ever  seek.  There,  passing  her  arm  round  my  neok,  . 
Am§lie,  whose  tears  were  still  flowing,  promised  me  her  Mthfdi 
and  unalterable  affection.  Never  before  had  she  thus  spoken  to 
me,  and  yet  an  unknown  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  strange 
unaccountable  foreboding:,  had  seized  upon  my  heart. 

**  Alas,  Am§lie,"  exclaimed  I,  "when  I  shall  be  far  away,  you 
will  easily  forget  me,  and  so  many  others  will  surround  you. 

**  Forget  you,  Edmond,"  cried  she,  "  how  could  I  ?  I  have  never 
known,  I  have  never  loved  any  but  you.  "When  you  will  return  I 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  perhaps  far  away  from  here ;  but  my  heart 
will  never  change.  You  will  have  no  fortune ;  but  mine  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  both.  Wherever  I  may  be,  if  you  love  me  still, 
you  will  have  but  to  claim  me,  and  I  shall  be  yours  for  life." 

"Neither  'never  nor  evee,*  Amelie,  as  Mademoiselle  de  For- 
mont sometimes  says,"  replied  I,  moumftdly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Edmond,  I  will  neveb  forget  you ;  I  will  evsb  love 
you.  It  is  you  who  will  rather  forget  me,"  continued  she.  "  You 
will  see  so  many  fine  ladies  in  those  distant  dimes ;  they  will  fiis- 
cinate  you  as  those  whom  you  met  at  Versailles,  and  vou  will  think 
no  more  of  your  poor  Am§iie.  Here,  Edmond,  take  this  little  ring, 
keep  it,  and  wear  it  always  for  my  sake.  You  will  remember  me 
when  you  look  at  it,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  you  when  I  shall 
sec  it  no  longer  on  my  finger,  which,  as  you  know,  it  has  not  lefb 
during  the  last  five  years. ' . 

I  accepted  with  joy  this  token  of  our  mutual  faith ;  but  unable 
to  pass  the  ring  on  any  of  my  own  fingers,  I  held  it  in  my  hand  as 
we  prolonged  our  melancholy  conversation.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
storm  of  rain  had  overtaken  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  forsake  the 
arbour  where  we  were  sitting.  Some  confusion  ensued,  and  when, 
after  our  hasty  retreat,  we  again  found  ourselves  at  the  chateau, 
though  I  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  opened  the  hand  which  oon- 
tained  Amelie*s  ring,  her  precious  present  was  no  longer  there. 

The  rain,  which  was  mlling  fast,  did  not  prevent  my  imme- 
diately returning,  and  closely  inspecting,  step  by  step,  each  of  the 
alleys  which  we  nad  followed  from  the  arbour  to  the  nail ;  but  all 
my  researches  were  fruitless,  the  ring  could  not  be  found.  How- 
ever great  were  both  our  grief  and  our  desire  to  conceal  nothing 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  we  could  not  venture  to  impart  to 
her,  this  time,  the  cause  of  our  sorrow ;  but,  as  if  to  comfort  me  in 
this  new  affliction,  Amelie  repeated  to  me  all  her  promises  of  faith- 
ful and  unalterable  attachment^  and  our  last  days  were  entirely 
spent  in  mutually  renewing  these  assurances  and  pledges. 

At  last  we  were  compellod  to  part;  day  of  more  unutterable 

Badness,  than  any  of  those  which  have  been  embittered  by  the  mis- 

fortunes  of  my  later  years.    1  arrW^i^  \SL\,^^c%^^,\xasvJlfc  ^^auaint- 

ance  with  my  cousin,  1  visited  liiia  in«^^  A  ^^^^  J^^^^V^:?^ 

father,  I  left  the  harbour,  still  in  au(i\a^i^Vi^  ""^^^^^"^ 

of  mind  OB  to  excite  the  bW^^T  oi  iSi^>^^  ws^^i^^'^^^^^  ^ 
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the  paternal  care  of  my  captain,  the  merry  remonstrances  of  my 
shipmates,  and  the  varied  duties  of  my  new  life,  insensibly  re- 
stored me  to  my  natural  activity,  and  I  applied  myself,  with  the 
ardour  of  my  ag:e  and  disposition,  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
all  that  appertained  to  my  profession. 

•  ««««« 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  from  France.  With 
what  joy  I  returned  to  Brest ;  not  to  remain  there  a  single  hour, 
but  to  fly  to  Versailles  with  the  despatches  of  my  commanding 
o£S.cer !    I  little  expected  the  intelligence  which  awaited  me  there. 

I  learnt  at  first  on  arriving,  that  my  father  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  that  my  mother-in-law  had  quitted  Koyau- 
mont,  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Paris.  I  proceeded  there  in  all 
haste,  and  inquired  for  her  hotel.  I  entered,  without  being 
announced,  into  the  drawing-room.  A  young  lady,  tall,  fair,  of 
surpassing  beauty,  and  splendidly  dressed,  was  sitting  alone,  read- 
ing the  Gazette,  Our  eyes  met ;  I  heard  a  piercing  cry  of  mingled 
joy  and  alarm,  and  Am§lie  fell  senseless  in  my  arms. 

"Edmond!  What  unhoped-for  happiness!"  murmured  she 
when  restored  to  perception.  **  But  why  remain  thus  four  whole 
years  without  writing  to  me,  without  answering  one  of  my 
letters  ? "  . 

**  Your  letters,  Amilie  I  I  have  never  received  one ;  and  yet, 
on  every  occasion,  three  times  a  year  at  least,  I  have  written  to 
you." 

"  Indeed !  So  much  the  better,"  replied  she,  sadly.  **  Then  you 
have  not  entirely  for^tten  me.    But  I  must  call  my  mother." 

The  marquise  received  me  with  a  cold  and  constrained  manner 
that  surprised  me,  and  such  was  also  thi  welcome  of  my  brother, 
who  entered  the  room  soon  after  her.  Never  should  I  have  recog- 
nised the  high-bred  and  graceful  colonel  of  dragoons  if  I  had  met 
him  elsewhere.  They  both  pressed  me  to  stay  on  at  the  Hotel  de 
Boyaumont,  and  I  accordingly  took  up  my  residence  with  them.  I 
was  there  treated  with  every  mark  ot  courtesy  and  of  attention, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  be  happy,  but  in  vain.  My  mother-in-law, 
though  always  extremely  civil  and  ceremonious,  testified  no  sort 
of  cordiality  towards  me,  while  Amelie,  pale,  absent,  and  pensive, 
seemed  ever  to  be  avoiding  me.  Fruitlessly  did  I  attempt  to  elicit 
from  her  some  new  token  of  the  more  than  sisterly  affection  which, 
in  her  first  welcome,  she  had  evinced.  She  seemed  each  day  at  my 
approach  to  grow  more  distant  and  reserved,  and  she  avoided  cr 
repelled  every  allusion  to  the  memory  of  our  childhood  or  to  the 
tender  intimacy  of  our  younger  years. 

One  morning  I  found  her  alone  in  the  drawin§:-room.  Lonff  had 
I  sought  for  an  occasion  thus  to  meet  her.  I  seized  her  hana,  and. 
pressing  it  to  my  lips  :  ,  . 

"  Amelie, "  said  I,  "  that  is  a  beautiful  xmg.    T)o  ^o^jl  e^^x^OKc^ 
of  the  day  when  we  lost  your  former  one  toget\ieT^ 
She  hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  and  lauist  mto  \fe«x^.    .    «_^  , 

You  weep, "  said  L     "  Is  that  reooUectioTi  t^eo.  bo  ^^.voSaV^ 
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"Edmond,"  cried  she,  springing  to  her  feet,  "never  speak  of 
those  days  to  mc.  I  cannot  tell  you  all ;  but  a  Yictim  to  that  fatsl 
fortune  which  I  have  inherited  from  my  uncle,  I  am  not  so  guilty 
as  I  must  appear." 

"  Good  God,  Amelie  !  what  can  you  mean?** 

"  Yes,  Edmund.  Heaven  and  earth,  and  all  whom  it  was  my 
duty  to  respect  and  to  obey,  have  been  leagued  together  against 
us.    You  have  returned  too  late." 

"Too  late!** 

**  Yes,  too  late.    Cannot  you  see  what  is  going  on  here?*' 

"  Going  on  here?** 

"  Yes,  nere.    I  am  engaged ;  almost  betrothed.** 

"  Betrothed !    Merciful  Heaven !  and  to  my  brother  I  ** 

I  felt  every  passion  in  hell  burning  within  my  heart,  but  the 
convulsive  sobs  of  Am§lie  arrested  my  reproaches. 

Cursed  day !  may  the  remembrance  of  it  be  for  ever  blotted  out 
Within  forty-eight  hours  I  was  at  the  Bastille,  convicted  of  having 
challenged  my  own  brother. 

I  was  treated  in  my  prison  with  much  civility  and  attentioB, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  lonely  confinement.  Of 
what  use  could  my  liberty  have  been  to  me,  at  a  moment  when  my 
reason  seemed  gone  ? 

After  some  hours  of  frantic  excitement,  I  so  far  recovered  my 
senses  as  to  rejoice  in  a  restraint  which  had  precluded  me  firom 
committing  the  fearful  and  useless  crime  which  I  had  contemplated. 
Soon  a  state  of  deep  dejection  succeeded  to  the  first  wild  ravings 
of  my  despair. 

During  my  five  long  years  of  exile  one  single  thought,  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  mind,  haof  sustained  me  amid  the  trials  and  perils  of 
my  adventurous  life ;  the  hope,  the  confidence,  that  upon  my 
return  to  France  I  should  find  Am§lie  still  as  constant,  stUl  as 
devoted  as  myself,  still  ready,  as  she  had  so  solemnly  promised 
me,  to  unite  her  destiny  to  mine.  Never  had  I  conceived,  never 
had  I  dreamed  of  another  issue ;  and  once  this  all-absorbing  exi>ec- 
tation  destroyed,  my  life  itself  had  lost  its  aim  and  its  charm.  I 
was  then  not  yet  twenty ;  at  that  age  sorrows  of  this  description 
are  deep  and  durable.  Month  followed  month,  and  my  grief 
remained  all  unabated. 

One  morning  my  keeper  entered  and  informed  me  that  I  was 
free  again.     Free !  what  joy  in  that  intelligence  to  so  many  others ; 
but  for  me,  accustomed  as  1  had  grown  to  give  way  entirely  to  my 
affliction,  I  could  not  contemplate  without  apprehension  the  neces- 
sity of  being  again  called  upon  to  take  my  snare  in  the  cares  and 
occupations  of  an  active  Hfe.    I  abandoned,  without  one  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  the  peaceful  retreat  where  my  soul  had  been  allowed 
to  commune  exclusively  with  its  own  misery ;  and  when  I  again 
found  myself  in  the  noisy  streets   of  the  vast  capital,  I  felt 
bewildered  and  stunned  by  the  confusion  which  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded  and  pressed  upon  me. 
I  repaired  nist  to  the  house  oi  my  iatb£T*a  solicitor,  the  worthy 
M,  Delorme,  whose  fiiendship  lias  abiia7a^iQ»^^^«>^^^»iJ^\ftVixia 
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all.  He  infonned  me  that,  two  months  before,  Am^lie's  marriage 
with  my  brother  had  been  concluded,  and  that  soon  afterwards  the 
yonng  couple  had  retired  to  Royaumont  with  my  mother-in-law. 
xLe  also  deiiyered  to  me  a  letter  from  the  marquise,  announcing  to 
me  that  the  minister  of  marine  had  evinced  much  interest  in  my 
behalf,  and  recommending  me  to  apply  to  him  for  employment. 
This  advice,  notwithstan£ng  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded, 
appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  I  determined  to  follow  it, 
anxious  as  I  was  above  all  things  to  fly  from  France,  and  to  seek 
for  oblivion  of  the  past  far  from  the  land  which  must  ever  recall 
such  fatal  recollections. 

Before  starting,  however,  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  Paris,  with 
which  I  was  scarcely  acquainted.  I  therefore  spent  a  few  days  in 
inspecting  the  streets^  tne  public  buildings,  the  theatres,  and  the 
cafes,  and  I  thus  mmgled  in  the  numerous  groups  which  daily 
orowd^  all  the  public  places.  I  was  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
.  the  excited  and  licentious  tone  of  the  general  conversation,  at  the 
.inconceivable  hatred  for  the  past,  and  the  feverish  enthusiasm  for 
an  unknown  future,  which  were  every  day  more  loudly  expressed, 
I  could  neither  comprehend  nor  share  in  the  frantic  hatreds  and 
infatuations  of  those  whom  I  addressed,  and  yet  I  could  well  feel 
that  the  very  earth  was  trembling  beneath  me. 

One  day  particularly  the  heat  was  intense,  and  I  was  slowly 
wandering  down  the  Ime  of  the  Boulevards,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  every  symptom  of  the  most  extraordinary  agitation. 

The  entire  population  was  in  arms,  and  rushing  in  the  oirection 
of  the  Bastille.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  borne  on  with  the  crowd, 
and  I  thus  assisted  at  the  siege  and  destruction  of  my  old  prison. 

Whilst,  absorbed  in  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  I  was  contem- 
plating these  memorable  proceedings,  tho  man  who  had  been  my 
lailor,  and  who  had,  doubtless,  like  so  many  others  on  that  day, 
betrayed  his  duty,  recognised  me,  and  pointed  me  out  to  the  groups 
which  surrounded  us,  as  one  of  the  victims  of  regal  despotism.  I 
was  immediately  seized,  saluted  by  the  wildest  acclamations,  and 
soon  carried  in  triumph.  Happily  for  me,  my  resistance  was 
attributed  to  my  modesty,  and  my  sadness  to  tne  recollection  of 
my  misfortunes.  I  was  sad  indeed,  for  aU  the  frantic  rejoicings 
which  I  beheld  appeared  to  me  the  infallible  prognostics  of  the 
most  awfrd  alternations,  and  I  could  already  foresee  a  long  series 
of  oppressions  in  the  ecstasies  of  that  terrific  fraternity. 

Soon  afterwards  I  departed,  but  not  without  having  once  more 
seen  the  queen.  How  lovely  she  still  was,  but  what  sadness  now 
in  her  haughty  look,  what  a  long  tale  of  woe  could  already  be 
traced  upon  her  majestic  brow !  She  received  me  with  great  land- 
ness,  showed  me  that  she  was  aware  of  all  I  had  lately  suftered, 
and  again  promised  me  her  never-failing  protection. 

My  long  illness  had  obliged  me  to  land  at  Toulon,  and  I  was  but 
slowly  and  tediously  recoveriag,  when  a  Lettei  ftcncL  \L.\^€v!:scssl^ 
informed  me  of  the  desath  of  my  brother,  "who  \iBA'\^^TLV^<^^sk.i 
dud  at  Coblentz,    Our  excellent  solicitox  \age^  1&1&)  ^N}si^^s«b 
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time,  to  join  hiin  immediately  in  Paris,  so  as  to  secnre  the  inheri- 
tance which  had  now  deyolyed  upon  me ;  and,  with  his  assistaiuse, 
I  succeeded  in  entering  into  possession  of  my  estates,  notwith- 
standing the  arbitrary  measures  then  decreed  and  already*  in 
operation  with  respect  to  the  property  of  emigrants.  I  took,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Delorme,  all  steps  necessary  for  securing  to 
Amelie,  who  had  remained  in  Grermany,  the  regular  payment  of 
her  jointure,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  credit  upon  the  wnole  of  my 
fortune,  and  I  proceeded  to  Boyaumont  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Thanks  to  the  attachment  of  our  tenants,  and  of  the  peasantry 
around,  the  chateau  and  the  domain  had  been  preserved  &om  the 
effects  of  l^e  revolutionary  convulsion,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
suffered  as  little  as  I  could  well  have  expected  during  the  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen  them.  I  beheld  again,  with 
an  unspeakable  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection,  the  peaceful 
abode  of  my  childhood,  the  spot  where  those  years  had  elai)sed 
which,  even  to  recall  now,  was  the  greatest  rapture  that  my  mind 
could  enjoy.  When  the  faithful  steward  opened  before  me  the 
long-deserted  apartments,  I  desired  him  at  once  to  conduct  me  to 
the  little  study,  where  my  soul  had  at  first  bben  awakened  to  the 
feeling  of  intellectual  liie,  under  the  gentle  guidance  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Formont.  Nothing  in  that  room  was  altered,  no  one 
having  used  it  since  the  day  when  it  had  been  forsaken  by  the 
pupil  and  the  mistress,  as  they  parted  for  ever.  I  beheld  our  table, 
our  little  chairs,  our  books,  our  desks ;  I  reassembled  tiiem  all ;  I 
found  a  childish  joy  in  distributing  them  around  me  as  of  yore ; 
and  later,  when  I  had  completed  my  establishment  at  the  chateau, 

•  I  would  often,  in  the  lon^  summer  mornings,  forsake  the  state 
apartments  to  retire  alone  into  this  room. 

There  the  recollections  which  my  imagination  recalled  would  in 
their  turn  so  forcibly  take  possession  of  my  mind,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  years  which  1  had  spent  far  from  Royaumont  seemed 
effaced  entirely  from  my  thoughts.  I  fancied  myself  again  in  the 
davs  of  my  childhood ;  I  thought  that  I  could  again  hear  the  weU- 
beloved  voice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Formont,  and  at  times  I  imagined 
that  I  could  see  even  Amelie  herself.  Yes,  I  have  there  beheld 
her  again,  not  as  I  had  last  seen  her,  in  the  splendid  apparel  of 
her  heartless  treachery,  but  as  she  was  wont  to  appear  to  me  of 
yore,  when  she  would  rush  to  meet  me,  entreat  me  to  fly  from  the 
neat  of  the  mid-day  sun  imder  the  shade  of  the  woods  of  Royau- 
mont,  or  to  gather  the  varied  flowers,  with  which  we  would  aeck 
our  happy  retreat.  Thus  was  my  life  spent  in  unceasing  com- 
munion with  the  past.  I  was  reckoned,  as  I  was  aware,  boli  by 
my  neighbours  and  my  servants,  to  be  scarcely  in  mjr  right  mind. 
But  what  were  to  me  the  judgments  of  men  ?  I  required  no  other 
occupation,  and  I  should  have  been  almost  happy  if  titie  awful 
in  teUi^rence  from  Paris  had  not  plunged  me  into  continual  affliction. 
Every  day  since  the  death  of  the  king,  the  abyss  had  been 

widenca;  and  the  queen,  she  whom  1  \iad.  ^ftca.^oVss^'^^w  fescl- 
natiiiff,  the  idol  of  the  past,  and,  the  \iop<i  qI  ^^  ^\?iafc^  ^vnsi 
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Antoinette  herself  was  on  the  point  of  being  dragged  before  tho 
ignoble  tribunal  which  claimed  the  right  of  judging  her  for 
haying  reigned.  I  could  not  withstand  my  ardent  desire  of  return- 
ing to  Paris,  to  ascertain  whether,  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
I  could  make,  with  any  chance  of  success,  some  effort  for  her 
rescue. 

A  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  Delorme,  still  the  same, 
although  now  a  member  of  the  Convention,  convinced  me  of  the 
uselessness  of  any  such  attempt.  Alas !  I  should  only  have  suc- 
ceeded in  compromising  still  more  the  unfortunate  captive.  I 
waited  in  Paris  until  the  fatal  sentence  had  been  passed,  and  then 
I  rushed  away,  so  as  to  preserve,  as  long  as  possible,  some  hopo 
that  the  last  dread  crime  would  not  be  consummated.  Ha|)py  arc 
the  causes  that  have  made  such  martyrs !  they  become  imperishable 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ! 

I  was  surprised  on  re-entering,  after  this  absence,  the  court  of 
my  chateau,  to  find  there  a  travelling  carriage.  The  steward 
informed  me  that  a  strangle  lady,  having  previously  ascertained 
that  no  one  was  then  residmg  at  iloyaumont,  had  asked  permission 
to  walk  through  the  house  and  gardens.  In  former  times,  similar 
visits  had  been  very  frequent,  but  though  of  late  they  had  become 
raroj  I  had  not  altered  tne  orders  which  had  always  been  given,  to 
receive  with  the  greatest  courtesy  all  strangers  who  might  express 
a  desire  to  see  the  house  or  erounds.  Having  been  assured  that 
these  orders  had  been  compHea  with  in  this  instance,  and  that  the 
lady  was  inspecting  the  chateau,  I  repaired  to  the  garden.  Some 
letters  had  been  deuvered  to  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  them  in  tho 
arbour  wher%  Amelie  and  I  had  wept  so  often  together,  during  the 
moumfcd  days  which  had  preceded  our  separation.  Having  looked 
over  them  all,  I  rose  to  leave  my  favourite  seat ;  but  hardly  had  I 
withdrawn  from  it,  when  the  strange  lady  stood  before  me.  Upon 
seeing  me,  she  started  back  in  dismay ;  but  it  was  already  too  late : 
our  eyes  met,  and  I  recognised  Amelie.  Pale  as  death,  she  leant 
against  a  tree.  I  approached  to  support  her,  and  I  heard  these 
words : — 

**  Heaven  is  my  witness,  Edmond,  that  I  have  not  sought  this 
interview :  I  had  been  assured  that  you  were  far  from  here," 

"You  have  long  since  taught  me,  Amelie,"  replied  I  sadly, 
"  how  completely  you  have  forgotten  me." 

**  You  misunderstand  me,"  returned  she,  "  or  you  would  not 
speak  to  me  thus.  I  am  unworthy,  I  well  know,  to  appear  before 
you,  and  yet  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  by  you  entirely 
insensible  and  heartless.  God  knows  how  my  conscience  has 
avenged  you,  since  the  fatal  hour  when  we  parted." 

**  Never  speak  of  the  past,  AmeHe ;  it  is  irrevocable,  and  you 
were  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  your  destiny  as  you  thoup:ht  fit. 
Tell  me  rather  that  you  are  happy,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  m  such 
times." 

•*  Happy ! "  replied  she  sadly.    "  It  is  here  alone  that  I  havft 
known  happiness,  and  I  therefore  could  not  t£«L'^^\)£aQ\3L"^"^7»aRRk 
without  coming  to  cast  one  last  took  oii^yw]jaoTi5;»^«a^^s^^^* 

I.  2 
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last  farewell  to  its  oheiished  scenes.  ^  Tet  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
I  should  never  have  approached  it  if  I  oonld  have  thought  that 
you  were  here." 

Anxious  ahove  all  things  to  oahn  the  agitation  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  our  unexpected  meeting,  I  entreated 
hef  to  sit  down  by  me,  and  to  inform  me  of  all  her  plans.  Alannied 
at  the  state  of  Germany,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  unsettled 
by  revolutionary  ideas,  and  by  the  progress  of  the  war,  she  had 
determined  to  proceed  to  England,  there  to  seek  the  most  peaceful 
refuge  which  the  world  could  then  afford,  and  such  was  her  desti- 
nation, when,  yielding  to  an  uncon<|uerabie  desire,  she  had  turned 
aside  m)m  her  road,  once  more  to  visit  Koyaumont. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  Am^ue  arose  to  leave  me ;  but 

Sielding  to  my  repeated  entreaties,  she  consented  to  remain  a  few 
ours  with  me,  and  we  re-entered  the  chateau  together.  Already 
all  constraint  had  vanished  between  us.  At  each  step  we  lighted 
upon  some  remembrance  or  token  of  that  love  which  had  been  my 
very  life,  and  which  Am^lie  herself  had  never  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely banishing  from  her  heart.  She  had  visited,  before  my 
arrival,  the  state  apartments,  but  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  smaU 
study,  the  key  of  which  I  always  myself  kept.  We  entered  it  to- 
gether, and  overcome  at  last  by  the  sight  which  she  then  beheld,  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears  were  succeeded  by  convulsive  sobs. 

**  You  seem  surprised,"  said  I  to  her,  **  to  see  that  everything 
here  recalls  the  past ;  what  would  you  say  could  my  whole  liro 
and  soul  be  thus  laid  open  before  you  ?" 

Ere  long  she  smiled  again,  and  insensibly  our  conversation  led 
us  back  to  every  recollection  and  circumstauce  of  our  i>ast  life. 
Then  all  was  explained.  I  learned  how,  by  unsparingly  using 
their  authority  and  influence  upon  a  heart  naturally  gentle  and 
confiding,  my  father  first,  and  afterwards  my  mother-in-law,  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  affections  of  Am^lie  from  me,  and 
in  prevailing  upon  her  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  family, 
by  marrying  my  brother. 

Yet  never  had  I  been  completely  forgotten ;  and  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  latent  preference  which  she  had  ever  cherished 
lor  me,  had  so  irritated  her  husband  against  Am^lie,  that,  with  the 
harshness  of  his  disposition,  he  had  cruelly  made  his  wretehcd  victim 
expiate  the  fatal  concession  which  had  been  wrung  from  her  by 
our  parents.  All  this,  and  far  more,  I  should  have  long  since 
learned,  had  it  not  been  that  Amelie,  having  discovered  that  her 
first  letters,  as  well  as  my  own,  were  continually  intercepted,  had 
relinquished  her  perilous  and  useless  correspondence. 

^Notwithstanding  her  deep  mourning,  and  the  expression  of 
sadness  which  I  could  well  trace  in  ner  soft  eyes  and  in  her 
subdued  smile,  my  sister-in-law  had  never  appeared  to  me  more 
lovely.    Scarcelv  was  I  again  seated  by  her  side  in  the  enchant- 
ing solitude  of  the  chateau,  than  I  fell  at  her  feet,  and  the  whole 
tale  of  my  poBsion  was  poured  forth.    Night  was  drawing  on,  and 
AmSlie  onoe  more  arose  to  Ifiaye  Tii&\  W\>\\»'^^'&sm  too  late  to 
-fl«v  as  well  as  £orme. 


r 
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"No!"  exolaimed  I,  "Am^lie,  you  cannot  forsake  me  thns. 
Tou  will  stay,  my  angel,  my  life,  to  see  once  more,  with  me,  the 
Bun  rise  upon  Ihe  turrets  of  Royaumont ;  to  stray  once  more  with 
xhe  in  those  woods  where  all  that  surrounded  us  first  taught  us  to 
love.  I  claim  one  day,  one  single  day,  and  if  you  then  can  leave 
me.  I  shall  well  see  that  vour  heart  is  not  like  mine/' 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  I  knocked  at  Am§lie's 
door,  and  found  my  sister  quite  ready,  as  of  yore,  to  accompany 
me.  ^  The  weather  was  magnificent*  and  the  October  sun  was 
lihining  with  unusual  splendfour. 

After  a  loner  walk  we  re-entered  the  arbour  where  we  had  met 
on  the  preceoing  day.  We  had  been  there  conversing  together 
for  some  minutes,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  a  gardener,  who, 
while  working  in  an  adjoining  alley,  which  had  long  been  aban- 
doned, had  picked  up  a  small  ring,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
delivering  to  me. 

When  we  were  again  alone,  Amelie's  eyes  no  longer  met  mine ; 
but  her  heart  responded  to  her  lover's,  and  I  felt  the  hand  which 
I  was  grasping  trembling  within  mine  like  a  leaf  before  the 
wind. 

"Am^lie,"  said  I,  passing  the  ring  on  the  extremity  of  the 
slender  finger  which  I  raised,  "  this  time  it  is  Heaven  itself  which 
sends  it  to  us." 

From  that  hour  our  souls  were  mingled,  and  the  dream  of  our 

life  was  realized. 

«  «  «  «  #  « 

Eight  da^s  had  elapsed,  and  I  was  slowly  walking  with  Amelie, 
now  mine  indeed,  wnen  suddenly  she  clung  wildly  to  my  arm, 
and  exclaimed — 

**  Edmond,  they  are  coming,  they  are  coming  I " 

"What  can  be  the  matter,  my  angel?"  said  I,  deeply 
amazed  at  the  state  of  terror  and  excitement  in  which  I  beheld 
her. 

"  You  do  not  hear  them,  then  ? "  continued  she.  "  I  was  sure 
they  would  come.  Ah !  if  we  had  but  (quitted  Royaumont  from 
the  first  day,  as  I  have  not  ceased  to  wish,  without  venturing  to 
say  so.  They  will  spare  no  one  in  France  now  that  they  have 
murdered  the  poor  queen.    Surely,  you  must  hear  them  !" 

I  listened,  and  it  was  but  too  ^e.  Confused  and  appalling 
sounds  were  more  distinctly  audible ;  and  soon  the  gardener  ana 
the  steward,  pale  with  terror,  rushed  forward  to  meet  us,  and 
informed  us  that  a  gang  of  miscreants  had  taken  possession  of  the 
chateau.  Recommendiue  Am§lie  to  the  care  of  my  fedthful  ser- 
yants,  I  hastened  towaras  the  house,  but  already  the  saloon  was 
crowded  with  a  savage  mob,  who  came,  as  they  said,  to  take  legal 
possession  of  it.  I  mquired  who  was  their  leader.  I  was  shown 
a  hali-intoxicated  wretch,  who  declared  himself  to  be  olerk  to  the 
mayor  of  a  small  neighbouring  town. 

In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  obtain  some  informatioTL  tc^xii  1c)X!q^\ 
the  villains  who  surrounded  hiTn  diownddm^  '^ov^'<«tV^^(2DKai  ^scw^*^ 
BJid  impreoationa 
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I  wore,  as  nsnal,  the  little  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  fleur-de-lM^ 
which  the  queen  had  formerly  jfiven  to  me.  Excited  by  the 
clamonrs  of  nis  followers,  the  clerk  attempted  to  tear  it  from  me. 
I  seized  a  pistol  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
myfeet. 

His  followers  for  a  moment  stepped  hack  in  -dismay ;  bnt  how 
could  I  struggle  alone  against  a  whole  gang  ?  My  sword  rid  me 
of  two  more  assailants ;  but  soon,  overcome  by  numbers,  I  was 
disarmed  and  fettered.  Amelie,  who  had  rushed  after  me»  ia 
vain  attempted  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  ruffians.  I  was  torn  away 
and  placed  iipon  a  li^ht  cart,  which  had  conveyed  to  Soyaumont 
the  clerk  andT  his  prmcipal  attendants,  and  I  was  thus  conducted 
to  AngoulSme  amid  the  grossest  insults  and  the'  most  shameM 
acts  of  violence.  There  I  was  interrogated  by  a  personage  who 
styled  himself  a  representative  of  the  people.  This  dignitary 
immediately  promised  my  head  to  my  accusers;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  dismissed  them,  than  he  approached  me  and  said— 

"  This  is  a  devilish  bad  business,  my  good  friend.  If  I  manage 
to  get  you  sent  on  to  Paris,  I  suppose  the  job  won't  be  worth  1ms 
than  twenty  thousand  francs  ? " 

"  Never  mind  me,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  promise  you  thirty 
thousand  if  you  manage  to  save  my  wife,  who  was  torn  from  me 
at  Royaumont." 

He  assured  me  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and  I  gave  him  the 
address  of  Delorme  as  a  security  for  my  faithfully  falfilling  my 
part  in  the  stipulated  condition.  At  nightfall  I  was  led  to  a 
travelling  carriage,  and  as  I  was  entering  it,  a  young  man 
approached  me  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 

"  Above  all  thirgs  make  no  resistance  ;  the  representative  will 
not  lose  sight  of  anything  that  interests  you." 

Thus,  and  under  the  escort  of  two  armed  men,  was  I  conducted 
to  Paris,  and  deposited  at  the  Abbaye. 

Oh !  how  far  more  rigorous  did  the  prisons  of  liberty  appear  to 
me  than  the  dungeons  of  despotism !  Everythinff  that  surrounded 
me  wounded  my  sight  and  my  heart ;  but  coula  I  complain  ?  I 
shared  the  fate  of  all  those  whom  I  had  most  respected  and  loved ! 
I  found  in  a  comer  of  my  room  the  following  words  inscribed  In 
pencil  on  the  wall-^ 

"  LIBERT^:   DU   MAL  :  ** 
"  EGALIT&  DB  MIStiRE  :  " 
"  FRATERNITY   DB    CAIN." 

Never  have  I  since  forgotten  that  faithful  motto  of  tho  times. 

Still,  the  friendship  of  the  worthy  Delorme  remained  unaltered.  It 

is  true  that  he  owed  ids  fortune  to  my  family ;  but  the  remembranee 

of  any  similar  circumstance  was  then  very  rare,  and  I  had  already 

learned  that  in  revolutionary  periods  the  highest  minds  alone  are 

capable  of  the  most  ordinaiy  virtues.    Be  that  as  it  may,  tibe  very 

day  after  my  arrival,  my  excellent  friend  had  managed  to  find 

access  to  me,    I  informed  him  oi  aW.  ^^t  had  occurred.    He 

assured  me  that  Ineed  have  no  appxe\iQns\ou«i»\/^  \2^<bi^d^  ^1  ^3s£&u^ 


}  to  wateh  over  her  until  she  Bhonld 


be  condemned  to  death ;  but  that  hie  influence,  and  that  poi- 
tion  of  my  fortune  which  he  had  still  in  his  hands,  would  eumce, 
he  had  every  reason  to  hope,  to  sacure  my  pardon  and  safe  deli- 

I  was  accordingl}',  within  two  months,  condnoted  before  the 
revolutionary  tribonal.  There,  by  one  of  those  errors  which  were 
often  voluntary  at  that  time,  all  the  circumstances  of  my  brother's 
life  were  attnbnted  to  me.  Thos  was  I  convioted,  not  only  of 
having  murdered  a  Republican  fimctLonarf  while  in  the  exercise 
of  hia  dntf ,  but  of  having  emigrated,  of  haying  borne  arms  against 
"         ,andofh  ■•  i  ■•  ,       .  ■.   !,.._     „ 1_ 

asdlw 

his  WOP  .  „     ,  „ 

h^eve  in  toch  an  issue :  but  events  bad  pressed  so  fast  upon  m 

that  I  had  no  time  for  reflection. 

I  rushed  iu  all  haste  ta  my  protcofcr's  housa,  and  threw  myself 
into  Mb  BimB ;  but  crc  I  had  thanked  Jiim  on  my  own  aooount,  I 
anxiously  interrogated  b'"!  as  to  AmSlie's  fate.  He  af  ain  pro- 
tested  that  1  might  rest  perfectly  satiBfied ;  that  she  had  been  at 
first  conducted,  lite  me,  to  Paris,  but  that  he  had  with  hia  own 
eyes  seen  the  order  signed  for  her  release,  and  that  she  had  been 
aeoomponied  as  far  aa  Calais  by  a  most  trustworthy  man,  whose 
return  might  now  at  any  moment  bo  eipected.  1  made  every 
airangement  to  follow  her  to  England,  and  then,  worn  out  by  so 
nany  conflicting  emotions,  I  went  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Scarcelv  had  I  reached  the  street  when  I  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  bunrin^  towards  the  Place  Louis  XV.  I  could 
well  guess  the  object  of  this  disorderly  procession ;  and  nnahlc  to 
resist  the  wish  of  beholding  once,  with,  my  own  eyes,  the  too  cele- 
brated guUotinc,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led  on  by  the  numbers 
■which  were  pressin?  more  ana  more  closely  aroimd  me.  Soon  we 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  scfUlbld,  and  I  wns  driven  upon  the  very 
pikes  and  bayonets  of  the  san^-culottes  who  were  surrounding 
and  guarding  it.  I  made  every  eftbrt  to  retire,  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  The  loud  stamping  of  the  tricotcuses,  who  were  sitting 
in  every  direction  upon  the  place,  and  the  boisterous  cheers  of  the 
populace,  soon  warned  me  that  the  fatal  cart  was  approaohing.    It 

Sassed  along,  not  far  irom  mc  ;  and  I  could  not  behold,  without  a 
eep  feeling  of  awe,  those  victims  -whose  fate  I  should  have  shared 
on  that  very  day,  had  Delorme's  friendship  been  less  active  and 
less  efficient. 

Three  men  first  sprang  upon  the  aeafibld.  Their  dress,  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  indomitable  pride  of  their  bearing,  well  showed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  highest  and  most  oruelly-perseonted 
class,  I  recognised  one  among  them— -it  was  my  oonsin,  with. 
whom  I  had  fijst  gone  lo  sea,  and  who  haA.  ■wa^ftVei  «^et  tbI  ^iisi.- 
hood  with  a  paternal  tenderness,    i  momfiiA  aSwiT^«i*  V*"^* 
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no  more,  and  a  yonng  woman  was  replacing  him  on  tlie  fcuiereal 
ladder.  Oh !  that  figure,  that  bearing,  that  air !  But  her  eyes 
are  half  closed,  and  she  turns  aside  her  head  with  a  shudder  of 
dismay,  from  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  corpses  around  her.        . 

Suddenly,  at  the  approach  of  the  last  awful  moment,  she  raises 
her  head,  and  looks  around. 

Divine  justice,  thy  reign  is  ended  npon  earth !  It  was  AmMie 
herself.  One  piercing  crj, — one  cry  of  mingled  and  unspeakable 
joy,  and  love,  and  despair, — ^which  ran  through  my  heart  like  a 
dagger,  informed  me  that  I  had  been  recognised.  Then  the^  execu- 
tioners seized  her,  dragged  her  away,  and  I  could  distinguish 
nothing  more. 

When  I  was  restored  to  my  senses^  I  was  surrounded  by  a  few 
kind-hearted  persons,  who  were  assisting  me,  and  inquiring  where 
I  resided.  I  mentioned  Delorme's  house ;  and  no  sooner  was  I 
a^ain  there,  than  I  collected  all  my  remaining  strength  to  inform 
him  of  what  I  had  beheld.  He  positively  maintained  that  my 
eyes  must  have  deceived  me ;  that  Amelie  was  most  certainly  fojr 
away  from  Parisj  and  even  from  France ;  and  soon  tiie  man  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  accompany  my  sister-in-law  to  Calais 
was  shown  in  to  us.  My  excellent  friend  desired  him  to  re- 
peat more  than  once  to  me  how  he  had  himself  seen  the  ladv 
who  had  been  intrusted  to  him  safely  on  board  the  ship  which 
was  to  convey  her  away ;  but  I  well  felt  that  m^  heart  and  my 
eves  had  not  been  mistaken.  I  pressed  my  questions^  hard  upon, 
tne  new-comer,  and  soon  the  faithful  Delorme  heard,  with  scarcely 
less  horror  than  myself  that  the  person  whom  he  had  contributed 
to  save  was  short  and  dark. 

He  rushed  in  all  haste  to  the  Conciergcrie,  and  there  the  whole 
fearful  mystery  was  soon  revealed.  Bought  over,  in  his  turn,  by 
a  disconsolate  and  once-powerful  family,  the  guardian  of  the 
prison  had  consented  to  lioerate,  in  the  place  of  Amelie,  and  upon 
the  order  which  had  been  obtained  for  her  release,  a  3roung  com- 
panion of  her  captivity.  Thus  my  wretched  sister-in-law  had 
been  first  led  before  the  revolutionary  tribimal,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  imprudent  letters  from  her  husband,  which  had 
been  found  upon  her,  condemned  to  death  for  having  conspired 
against  the  Republic ;  then  finally  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  with  no 
further  respite  than  was  generally  allowed  after  similar  sentences* 
To  the  last  moment  she  might  stiU  have  been  saved,  but  the 
wretched  victim  was  as  ignorant  of  the  address  of  her  protectors 
as  they  were  themselves  of  the  fatal  error  which  was  to  cost  hep 
her  liJfe.  So  long  as  the  complete  conviction  9f  my  awful  misfor- 
tune had  not  been  acquired,  my  strength  still  supported  me ;  it 
then  forsook  me,  and  i  lost,  amid  the  ravings  of  a  violent  brain- 
fever,  the  exact  recollection,  if  not  the  entire  consciousness,  of  my 
irreparable  loss. 

After  a  weary  and  painful  illness,  the  assiduous  care  of  my 
friends  recalled  me  to  life ;  but  my  heart  was  broken,  and  mv 
health  was  gone.    Though  my  pxopextY  ^EiiaxL  ^  been  sequestrateoy 
I  felt  an  xmoaziquemble  desire  to  xetQjna.\o'B^lvQ3s^<^i^^^^'^l^^ 
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did  I  impart  tliis  wish  to  Delorme,  but  as  often  did  he  seek  to 
olxange  tne  conyersation. 

At  last  I  determined  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  visit  my  estates. 
When  informed  of  this  resolution,  my  excellent  friend  attempted 
no  longer  to  conceal  £rom  me  the  whole  sad  truth.  ^  The  chateau 
had  been,  not  entirely  demolished,  but  completely  pillafired.  The 
woods  had  been  cut  down ;  no  vestige  of  the  park  or  the  garden 
now  remained^  and  the  ploughshare  nad  furrowed  the  sou  up  to 
the  very  windows,  regardless  of  one  of  the  rarest  ohefScBUvres 
of  Le  ifotre.  Delorme  implored  me  to  roare  myself  the  afS^oting 
sig[ht  of  my  desolated  i>atrimony,  and  I  yielded  to  his  Mendly 
voice,  in  avoiding  any  opportunity  of  contemplating  it  with  my 
own  eyes. 

I  therefore  prolonged  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
made  acquaintance  with  the  young  General  Buonaparte,  who  had 
commanded  with  much  distinction  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon.  He  often  came  to  Delorme's  house,  with  Barras.  Salicetti, 
and  other  Mends.  He  froQi  the  first  showed  much  affection  for 
me ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  communicating  to  my  soul  the 
fire  which  burned  in  his  own,  and  that  ardour  of  genius  which 
will  infallibly  lead  him  to  the  first  rank,  he  at  least  prevailed 
upon  me,  by  his  unceasing  counsels,  not  to  drag  on  upon  earth  a 
useless  existence.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  I  re-entered 
the  navy,  and  that  I  obtained  the  command  of  a  Mgate,  that 
I  might  seek,  far  from  France,  that  death  which  is  ever  flying 
from  me. 

«  •  •  #  •  41 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Perchance  she  died  in  yonth,  and  may  be  bowed 
By  sorrows  heavier  than  the  ponderons  tomb 
That  weighs  upon  her  gentle  dost  1 — Byron. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  incident,  as  early  one  fine  morning  I 
ascended  the  deck,  I  was  accosted  by  Eoyaumont,  who,  taking  mo 
to  leeward,  asked  me  if  I  recognised  the  low  blue  line  of  coast 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible. 

"  Can  it  be  England  ? "  exclaimed  I,  as  the  unbidden  tear  started 
into  my  eyes. 

"  It  IS  indeed,"  replied  he.  **  You  see  that  I  have  brought  you 
pretty  safe.  Now,  as  I  cannot  stay  here  long,  you  must  jump  into 
the  £j:st  of  these  fishing-vessels  that  we  shall  come  up  with,  and 
think  no  more  of  your  mend  Royaumont.** 

*•  That  will  be  impossible,"  said  I.    "  The  debt  of  gratitude  that 
I  owe  you,  for  all  the  acts  of  kindness  by  which  you  have  not  only 
saved,  but  preserved  my  life,  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  long  as 
that  life  endures.    No  words  could  express  what  I  now  feel\  b\ii\. 
know  that  between  us  they  are  not  leqoxc^d^  lot  'sr^  'vscl^^t:;^:^^ 
each  other." 
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Ho  pressed  my  liand  affeotionately,  bat  Bilently,  and  I  prooeeded 
*  to  prepare  for  my  departure  from  the  Gomaline. 

As  I  was  particularlv  anxious  to  read  my  own  epitaph  and  to  see 
how  far  the  memory  of  the  long-lost  midshipman  miffht  yet  survive 
amonsT  those  to  whom  his  heart  was  still  so  faithful,  I  determined 
upon  landing  and  making  my  way  to  Ehnswater  in  the  disgruise  of 
a  common  sea-boy.  I,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  offer 
and  entreaties  of  Boyaumont,  requested  his  leave  merely  to  carry 
with  me  one  sailor's  suit,  a  change  of  linen,  and  two  or  three 
guineas. 

After  standing  in  towards  the  land  during  the  whole  morning, 
we  fell  in  with  a  large  fishing-boat,  which,  never  suspecting  the 

Eresence  of  an  enemy  there,  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  ns.^  I 
ailed  her  from  the  deck,  and  soon  ascertained  that,  for  a  trifling 
sum,  she  would  wear  roimd  and  set  me  down  on  shore.  As 
parting  with  those  to  whom  I  am  attached,  or  with  whom  I 
nave  long  associated,  has  ever  been  to  me  a  moment  of  the 
acutest  suffering,  I  hurried  over  this  farewell  as  speedily  as  I 
could.  Boyaumont  affectionately  embraced  me,  according  to  the 
custom  of  nis  country ;  the  officers  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand;  the  men  gave  me  a  hearty  cheer,  and  I  sprang  into  the 
British  boat.  The  captain  once  more  waved  me,  from  the  deck, 
his  last  adieu,  and  men  resumed  his  solitary  walk,  while  the 
Comaline  acrain  stood  out  to  sea. 

I  found  that  my  countrymen  were  not  grown  more  loquacious 
during  my  absence.  They  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with  me ; 
but  this  was  well  in  accordance  with  my  own  mood,  as  I  watched 
the  noble  vessel,  to  which  I  felt  bound  by  so  many  ties,  fast  rece- 
ding in  the  offing. 

The  shore  was  now  close  at  hand ;  through  the  sultry  haze  of  the 
summer  morning,  I  could  distinguish  the  white  cottages  spread 
over  the  gently-wooded  coast.  As  we  ran  nearer  and  nearer  in,  I 
remained  silent  and  motionless ;  but  when  at  length  the  heavy 
boat  was  lodged  upon  the  dry  strand,  when  springing  from  her,  I 
stepi)ed  upon  the  flittering  beach,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
burying  my  head  m  the  rude  shingles,  pressed  them  wildly  to 
my  lips.  Oh !  that  I  had  never  shed  any  other  tears  than  those  of 
that  hour ! 

Having  settled  with  my  conductors,  I,  for  the  first  time,  inquired 
in  what  part  of  the  coast  I  had  been  landed,  and  which  was  the 
nearest  town. 

I  was  informed  that  wo  were  a  very  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Plymouth. 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  then  we  cannot  be  very  far  from  Ashton." 

"  Ashton?  That  road  to  the  right  will  take  you  there  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.** 

Unable  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  well-remembered 

spot,  1  determined  to  proceed  there  at  once.    0,  that  walk,  by  the 

hcdg^e-pirt  roads,  winding  among  the  blooming  gardens,  the  peaoe- 

fal  viUages,  and  the  stately  paxka  oi  m^  imjJgvn  A^sAV   With  what 

joy  the  prodigal  child  agam  trod  ^7  N^^AifeVss^  ^SMstfe^\j»a8^^ 
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happy  England !  That  was  indeed  a  memorable  day  in  my  blighted 
and  htful  existence,  redeeming:  in  its  pure  and  silent  rapture  all 
the  snfferinpB  of  my  five  years*  exile. 

When  I  had  walked  for  about  an  hour,  I  was  overtaken  by  a 
coach. 

"  Do  yon  go  through  Ashton,"  said  I  to  the  driver. 

"  Cerfednly.    Be  there  in  less  than  an  hour." 

Springing  up  behind  him  I  was  borne  rapidly  along,  and,  rather 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  coachman,  turning  roimd  and 
showing  me  a  distant  village,  said : 

"  There  you  are ! — ^Wish  to  be  set  down  there  ? " 

"  Yes,  by  the  school." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  stopped.  It  was  the  exact  spot  where  I 
had  bid  farewell  to  Thornton. 

The  honse,  the  groimds,  all  seemed  very  mnch  as  I  had  left  them. 
I  moved  slowly  np  to  the  hall  door  of  the  private  house,  but  my 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  for  a  moment  I  was  imable  to  pull  tho 
bell.    At  last,  the  summons  was  given,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

"  Is  Doctor  Wentworth  at  home,  pray  ?"  said  I. 

"Dr.  Wentworth?" 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Wentworth.    Is  he  at  home  ?'* 

**  Don't  live  here,"  answered  the  servant,  preparing  to  close  the 
door. 

"  Well,  bnt  this  is  still  Ashton  School  ?"  continued  I. 

*'  It  is." 

"  And  who  keeps  it  now}' 
■  "  Dr.  Mills." 

**  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?' 


jep»  It  now  if" 
» 

JJ.VW  xuix{^  jjiaa  lie  uwu.  uere  if" 

"  Two  years,  I  believe." 

"  When  did  Doctor  Wentwortib  leave  ?" 


I  can't  say.  I  never  heard  of  him  before.  You  had  better 
inquire  about  him  in  the  town,"  replied  the  domestic,  who,  hearing 
a  bell  from  within,  was  now  very  anxious  to  retire. 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  I,  and  I  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  the 
village,  to  obtain  some  further  information  there. 

On  the  way,  not  many  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lay 
the  parish  church,  and  1  felt  irresistibly  moved  to  visit  once  more 
the  spot  where  I  had  so  often  strayed  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
precincts  of  the  school. 

The  church  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
the  summit  of  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
commanded.  I  soon  discerned,  behind  the  well-known  steeple,  a 
lofty  elm,  which  had  been  a  favourite  resting-place  of  Thornton 
and  myself.  I  rapidly  ascended  the  acclivity  and  reached  the  foot 
of  this  tree.  He  at  least  stood  unaltered  in  his  stately  loneliness, 
but  the  soil  around  had  been  sorely  disturbed,  for  death  had  not 
neglected  its  work  during  my  absence.  The  enclosure  of  the  rural 
cemetery,  which  formerly  had  run  at  the  foot  of  this  tree,  was  now 
carried  rather  beyond  it,  and  many  a  vUlage  gio^r^  "^^a  ^toss^^^^ 
around. 

One  of  these  partiovdarly  attracted  m^  tA^u\ao"^*   \\.  V^^** 
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raised  at  some  expense ;  a  handsome  tomb  of  ont  stone  had 
erected ;  it  had  been  enclosed  with  a  low  railing  of  ironwork,  and 
a  few  shrubs  had  been  reared  around  it,  eyidently  with  neat  oare. 
Of  late,  however,  it  must  have  been  deserted  and  neglected,  for 
the  abandoned  plants  were  wildly  throwing  out  their  shoots,  con-. 
ceaLing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eoitaph,  which,  exposed  besides  to 
the  rude  sea  gales,  was  now  hardly  duscemible.  I  read,  however, 
in  letters  more  prominent  and  less  obliterated  than  the  rest^  the 
words — jRequiescat  in  jpace, 

I  had  been  too  long  in  Catholic  countries  to  be  mnoh  alarmed  by 
this  inscription.  I  stepped  over  the  low  railing,  and,  sitting  npon 
the  verdant  grave :  roor  departed  bein^,  murmured  1,  "  I 
shall  not.  I  trust,  disturb  thy  eternal  repose  if  I  rest  for  a  moment 
by  this  thy  still  mindful  abode." 

How  forcibly  in  that  hour  the  niemory  of  the  days  that  were  no 
more  pressed  npon  my  thoughts.  There  lay  beneath  me  those 
scenes  which,  dnring  my  weary  ^ears  of  sickness  and  of  exile, 
fancy  had  so  ofted  restored  to  my  view  in  their  unforgotten  loveli- 
ness. There  were  the  very  fields  where  I  had  stra^red  with 
Thornton  while  he  unfolded  to  my  eager  mind  the  mysteries  of  the 
nniverse.  There  was  the  glorious  ocean  which  we  daimed  already 
for  our  home,  and  on  whose  boundless  expanse  we  were  wont  to 
track  our  adventurous-tjareer. 

But  where  was  he  at  whose  voice  the  fire  of  intelligenoe  and 
ambition  had  first  been  kindled  within  me ;  and  she,  that  other 
being,  for  whom  my  heart  had  beat  with  a  more  heavenly  and 
still  deeper  affection  ?    Thornton  slept  well  in  the  warrior's  early 

grave,  which  he  had  so  ardently  sou^t ;  but  surely  no  peril  could 
ave  beset  the  smooth  path  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  life :  and  where 
was  she  ? 

Insensibly  my  wandering  thoughts  returned  to  the  objeots  more 
immediately  around  me.  1  remarked  that  on  the  summit  of  the 
tombstone  close  to  me,  an  nm,  half  covered  by  a  veil,  had  been 
sculptured,  and  that  some  words  had  been  inscribed  there  apart 
from  the  epitaph  below.  Slowly  rising,  I  examined  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  ran  thus : — 

In  thy  long:  sleep  I'll  watch  thee  as  of  yore* 
Until  life  fails,  and  then  we'll  part  no  more,— 
O  death,  thy  worst  is  done,  and  thy  next  blow 
Will  Join  the  hearts  which  thou  liast  severed  now  I 

I  do  not  know  what  Thornton,  had  he  been  there,  would  have 
said  to  these  lines ;  but  as  I  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  critic,  and  as 
they  seemed  to  me  to  have  flowed  from  the  heart,  they  powerfully 
arrested  my  attention.  I  felt  curious  to  know  who  was  the  being 
so  truly  mourned  for,  and  to  whom  this  allegiance  of  the  soul  was 
thus  pledged  through  time  and  eternity.  I  carefully  parted  the 
tanfirled  branches  of  wild  clematis  which  had  grown  up  round  the 
tombstone,  that  I  mi&^ht  discover  the  frail  memorial  which  still 
marked  the  identity  of  the  dead. 
"  God  of  flearen,  that  name  \" 


mp  grass  aaif  to  destroy  tie  fatal  nower  of  sight?   It  could 

not  be  tcr ;  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  beloved  ! 

1  a^ain  raised  my  eyes,  ana  aummoninK  the  utmost  energy  of 
iny  Will,  proceeded  to  read,  word  bj  word,  toe  whole  of  tiie  epitaph. 
It  was  but  too  true  ;  onojg'lanoe  nad,  with  fearful  rapidity  and 
precieioii,  revealed  all  1    The  simple  insoriptioa  was  as  lollowa : — 

JicRd  to  the  Memory  of  Is(ibi.i.(  O*>0*ni, 

Wife  of  the  Kev.  Thonus  Wcntnortli, 

Head  Mutet  of  Aibton  Schocd, 

BoTDiJtt:  Died  1797." 

I  hid  my  fiioe  in  my  hands,  and  in  an  arony  of  grief,  cuned  the 
day  that  had  brought  me  baak  to  England  to  hear  this  tale.  Yet 
I  Dould  not,  I  would  not  believe  it.  I  appealed  to  the  pare  vault 
of  heaven,  to  the  lifeless  earth,  to  the  cold  tombstone,  against  this 
diKon.  I  sailed  aloud  to  Uie  departed  spirit  itself,  as  if  it  atill 
could  hear  the  voioe  of  my  despair,  and  at^  ^uld  commune  with 

"  Mn.  Wentworth  1  dear,  fint'beloved  Isabella,  it  is  I  Booking- 
ham  your  violiai,  Edward,  your  cherished  favourite  1  Is  this  the 
welocnue  that  you  have  prepared  for  your  schoolboy  lover  when  he 
is  returned  to  tell  you  of  all  his  adventures,  his  sorrows,  and  his 

C'ls  i  Have  you  no  smile  to  ^eet  the  wanderer  home ;  not  one 
left  even  fur  Lis  wounds  ?  Set',  tliey  are  no  longer  the  slifflit 
bruises  of  his  [ilsijground  lights,  but  tiie  deep,  the  indelible  scars 
of  manlv  and  mortal  conHict  [" 

But  the  dark  grave  was  listless  and  nnmoved.  Alas !  on  tho 
stream  of  life  ttiwe  is  no  ebb  and  no  return.  In  vain  we  sigh  for 
the  days  that  are  past ;  they  revisit  us  no  more. 

After  til!  first  paroxysm  of  mj  grief  was  over,  I  was  restored  to 
oalmer  and  more  rational  feohn^.  I  could  not  but  remember 
thnt,  much  as  I  loved  Mrs.  Wt^ntworth,  and  much  as  I  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  there  were  otters  ill 
England  to  whom  my  heart  was  bound  by  stronger  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  duty.  Rising  at  length,  I  slowly  and  sadly  wended  my 
way  to  Ashton,  and  there,  at  tho  shop  of  the  viOago  baker,  I 
ascLTtained  the  sad  particulars.  In  the  very  year  of  my  expedi- 
tion to  Tenerilte,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  been  attacked  by  a  brain 
fever,  of  whith  she  had  died,  after  a  very  few  day's  illness.  Her 
husband  had  been  so  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  that,  after  struggling 
incifcotually  a^^ainst  his  grief,  he  h:(.d  resigned  the  direction  of  tho 
aoliool,  and  retired  ivith  Br.  Usliornc  intfl  a  distant  part  of  ths 
country. 

I  rested  that  night  at  the  small  inn  at  AshtoD,  and  on  Qie  fol- 
lowing day  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  I  airived  in  time  iot  tho 
mail,  which  was  to  convey  me  to  toe  gate  of  fihnawatat  park. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

I  s]eep»  but  my  heao'fc  waketh.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that  knockeih,  stor- 
ing-. Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  undcfilcd,  for  my  head  is  filled 
with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. — Canticls. 

So  soon  as  from  my  exalted  seat,  immediately  behind  the 
coachman,  I  could  discern  the  lofty  woods  of  the  domain,  I 
alighted  from  the  mail,  considering  that  it  would  be  more  in 
character  to  reach  my  destination  on  foot. 

While  proceeding  along  the  well-remembered  road,  I  heard  the 
distant  sounds  of  a  carriage  fast  overtaking  me  ^m  behind.  It 
approached ;  I  recognised  the  yellow  barouche,  ike  two  postilions 
in  olue,  the  two  outriders.  My  heart  beat  so  high  that  my  breath 
failed !  I  was  constained  to  pause,  and  I  receded  into  the  yery 
hedge  as  the  vehicle  passed  me.  I  could  distinguish  an  elderly 
man ;  his  hair  was  very  nearly  white,  but  his  stately  bearinf  was 
imaLtered.  By  him  a  young  lady^  almost  a  woman  now ;  and  how 
lovely  that  face !  In  tiie  front  of  the  barouche,  opposite  to  them, 
a  young  man,  pre-eminently  handsome.  I  could  well  disoem  his 
features,  as,  icom.  the  fast-advancing  carriage,  he  fixed  upon  me 
for  a  moment  his  stem  and  haughty  glance.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  for  the  three  were  conversing  cheerfully  together,  and  I 
could  even  overhear  the  elder  person  s  laugh.  And  why  should 
tliey  not  be  joyful }  Years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  tear 
was  shed  whicn  the  early-doomed  midshipman  could  daim. 

They  have  driven  swiftly  by.    I  am  alone  again. 

The  God  of  heaven  be  praised :  all  I  most  love  are  well  and 
happy ! 

Ere  the  candage  which  conveyed  them  was  out  of  sight,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  stop,  a  cloud  of  dust  arose,  and  I  could  see  the 
two  outriders  dismount.  I  moved  hastily  forward  to  oflfer  my 
assistance,  and  found  that  one  of  the  wheelers  had  fallen,  and  was 
kicking  furiously  in  his  harness.  My  brother  had  sprung  out  of 
the  barouche,  and,  with  characteristic  intrepidity,  was  attempting 
to  raise  the  afi&ighted  animal. 

"  Now,  look  sharp  here,  one  of  you,"  exclaimed  he  to  the  terri- 
fied attendants.  **  Cut  the  traces,  cannot  you  ?  What  the  d— 1 
are  you  afraid  of?" 

One  man  ventured  forward,  but  he  received  a  kick  from  the 
fallen  horse,  and  staggered  back. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Elmswater — ^had  wo  not  better  get  down.  ?** 
cried  the  young  lady  from  the  carriage. 

**  Not  for  the  world.    Do  stay  quiet,"  was  the  impatient  answer. 
"  I  wish  to  God  some  one  would  but  just  cut  the  traces." 
I  now  thought  it  time  to  come  forward,  and,  with  my  long  clasp- 
knife,  aoon  accomplished  the  Teqmied.  o^exotion^  not,  howovcr, 
without  reoeiymg  in  my  turn  a  xamex  acvei^'^^* 
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**  Now,  young  fellow,"  said  Elmswater,  "  as  you  are  the  only 
man  here,  just  give  me  a  hand  in  moving  this  horse  away/' 

I  assisted  as  he  desired.  He  then  ordered  the  grooms  to  take 
away  the  leaders,  and  to  replace  the  fallen  horse  with  one  of  them, 
as  a  -pair  woidd  do  perfectly  for  returning  to  the  castle. 

Lord  Arlingford  and  his  niece  now  descended  for  a  moment,  and 
approached  to  thank  me  for  my  exertions.  As  the  shades  of  evening 
wore  begroning  to  darken  upon  us,  and  as  my  broad  hat  was 
drawn  over  my  eyes,  I  trusted  that  I  should  not  then  be  recognised, 
and  was  not  deceived. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  hurt,"  said  Sophia.  "  I  heard  the  kick 
from  tibe  carriage." 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing  to  signify,  ma'am,"  answered  I,  assuming 
the  tone  and  manner  which  were  most  in  character. 

"  Here,  my  man,  there  is  something  for  you,"  said  my 
father. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  much  obliged,"  replied  I,  accepting  the  guinea 
he  proffered. 

You  are  a  sailor,  no  doubt,"  continued  he ;  "  have  you  seen 
much  service?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  have  been  knocked  about  pretty  well." 

"  "Were  you  ever  in  action  ? " 

**  Yes,  sir ;  at  St.  Vincent,  and  at  Teneriffe." 

"  Ah,  Teneriffe,  indeed  ?"  said  Lord  Arlingford  sadly. 

**  The  carriage  is  readv  again,  sir,  and  I  suppose  we  had  bettor 
move  on  now,"  here  exclaimed  Elmswater ;  and  then  in  a  lower 
tone,  he  askea  his  father  if  he  had  given  me  something. 

**  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  marquis.    "  Now,  Sophia." 

But  she  whom  he  thus  addressed  nad  not  been  an  unconcerned 
listener  to  the  few  words  I  had  uttered,  and  was  already  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation  with  me. 

**  What  was  your  ship  at  Teneriffe  ?" 

"  The  Sea-horse." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  Culloden  ?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 

**  Were  you  on  board  of  her  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  officer  whose  name  was  Edward — 
Lord  Edward  Rockingham?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  believe  there  was  a  young  midshipman  of  that 
name  killed  at  Santa  Cruz." 

"Ejlled!" 

"  So  they  say,  ma'am.  I  myself  saw  him  still  on  the  shore  when 
our  last  boat  put  off,  and  he  never  returned  with  the  prisoners  after 
the  exchange." 

**  But  you  do  not  know  positively  that  he  was  killed  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  have  even  heard  say  that  he  was  only  woimded, 
and  was  saved ;  but  1  scarcely  believe  it." 

**  Still,  you  have  heard  that  report.    Where  was  it,  ^sA'^V's^^^.^^ 

•*  A  year  afterwards,  at  Madeira." 

"Now  then,  Sophia,  we  really  must'bemo'^g>*  «L^«aL  «il^sossv«^ 
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Lord  Arlingf ord,  wlio  in  the  mean  time  had  been  inspeoting,  ^th 
Elmswater,  the  wounded  horse. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  nnde/'  cried  my  oonnn ;  and  then  whis- 
pering  to  me,  ehe  said : — "  Come  up  as  soon  as  you  can  to  the 
castle.  Say  you  have  my  orders— Miss  Waldegrave's  orders— 4o 
speak  with  the  housekeeper,  and  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  couise 
of  the  evening." 

The  party  now  resumed  their  seats,  and,  wishing  me  a  good 
night,  drove  on  towards  the  house. 

As  I  did  not  require  much  jpersuasion  to  aot  up  to  Sophia's  in- 
junctions, I  foUowcd  quickly  in  the  same  direction*  I  waa  soon  at 
the  ^ate  of  the  park.  It  was  still  o^en,  but  an  old  man  waa 
standing  by  it,  and  I  recognised  my  faithful  Bichards.  To  avoid 
premature  detection,  I  hurried  by,  muttering  something  about  the 
young  lady's  orders. 

"  Ah,  you  may  go ;  all  birds  of  your  feather  are  welcome  here,'* 
was  the  answer ;  and  I  moved  on. 

I  ascended  the  gentle  acclivity  of  the  approach  at  a  rapid  pace : 
my  heart  was  so  rull,  that  I  feared  it  womd  aeain  betray  me.  I 
bcneld  tbe  stately  deer-park,  still  crowded  with  its  graceful  occu- 
pants, not  as  I  had  often  seen  it  in  the  fitful  dreams  of  my  desolate 
exile,  but  opening  before  me  in  its  real  and  living  grandeur. 
There  is  the  old  lime-avenue,  planted  imder  the  direction  of 
Charles  II.  himself ;  there  are  the  gardens ;  there — there  is  the 
house.  I  can  go  no  farther.  Surely,  a  few  minutes'  delay  is  of  no 
consequence  now. 

I  again  fell,  on  my  knees — I  again  and  again  pressed  my  lips  to 
the  groimd.  What  was  I  to  that  cold  and  senseless  earth  ?  It 
had  no  tears  for  my  early  doom — ^no  fresh  smile  for  my  unlooked- 
for  return ;  and  yet  how  my  heart  clung  to  that  sacred  soil, — ^the 
cradle  of  all  my  feelings,  the  goal  of  all  my  hopes,— my  haven, 
my  home  1 

It  was  dark  before  I  reached  the  stable-yard,  but  I  required  no 
light  to  guide  me  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  offices  to  the 
door  of  the  housekeeper's  room.  There  I  knocked,  and  was  desired 
to  enter.  As  it  was  necessary  for  me  now  to  remove  my  hat,  I 
had,  with  a  view  of  more  effectually  disguising  myself,  tied  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  round  my  head ;  thus  coneeahng  my  brow  and 
one  of  my  eyes. 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  the  young  man  that  Miss  Waldegrave  is 
expecting?*'  said  the  housekeeper,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  her  presence. 
"  Very  well ;  sit  down  over  there  till  she  sends  for  you." 

I  olieyed  the  order  of  this  portly  personage,  who,  as  I  was  hai>py 
to  see,  wajs  a  new  acquisition  made  by  the  household  during  my 
absence. 

"  So  you  were  at lean  never  remember  the  name  of  the  place 

where  the  young  lord  was  killed,"  said  she  to  me,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  solemn  silence. 

'*  Teneriffe,  madam.    I  was  there." 
^' I  suppose  it  18  a  long  way  offV* 
'' Jndeedit  28,  mA'm.?' 
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**  A  sad  thing  that  death  was,  to  be  sure." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  it  is  no  such  uncommon  occurrence  in  time 
of  war.    I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  made  much  sensation  here." 

"  Well,  I  don*t  know.  The  first  tidings  came  just  after  I  settled 
here  from  the  duke*s.  His  lordship  was  very  sad  for  a  time,  and 
so  was  the  young  earl,  and  the  great  ball  was  put  off,  and  there 
was  mourning  allowed  to  the  upper  servants.  Still,  it  was  not.  of 
course,  as  if  it  had  been  the  young  earl  neither,  who,  thank  God, 
isveryweU." 

"  Ajid  now,  I  suppose,  it  is  all  forgotten  ?" 
*  "  Forgotten !  ah,  to  be  sure  !    Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
We  can't  be  always  a-crying  after  the  dead;  and,  indeed,  the 
parson  says  it  would  not  be  right.    There  are  t^vo  people  here, 
though,  wno  think  sometimes  of  the  poor  boy,  as  I  believe." 

"  Indeed !  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  one  is  old  Richards,  the  sailor ;  but  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  except  to  mind  his  gate  and  to  talk  about  the  old  sailor 
lord  who  was  an  admiral,  and  the  young  sailor  lord  who  was  to 
have  been  one." 

**  And  who  may  the  other  person  be  ?" 

My  companion  here  assumed  a  most  mysterious  and  confidential 
look,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  rejoined : — 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  as  you  are  to  see  her  pre- 
sently. It's,  as  I  believe.  Miss  Sophia  herself.  Poor  thing,  in  my 
opinion  she  never  has  quite  got  over  the  shock  to  this  day.  My 
gracious  I  what  a  scene  it  was  to  be  sure  when  the  paper  was 
Drought.  The— the  report  thev  calls  it,  I  believe.  It  is  so  named 
on  account  of  the  guns  they  nre,  as  the  under-butler  explained 
to  me." 

"  And  so  Miss  Waldegrave  was  much  affected  when  the  Admi- 
ralty report  was  known  here  ? " 

**  That  you  may  say  she  was,  indeed.  She  is  not,  you  see,  like 
other  young  girls,  going  off  into  hysterics,  and  all  that.  But  she 
was  so  pale  and  altered — oh  dear !  and  then  there  was  the  sea-side, 
and  Cheltenham,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  to  revive  her." 

"  However,  she  is  quite  recovered  now?" 

"  0,  yes ;  I  should^  hope  so.  StiQ.  as  you'll  see,  she  is  much 
moved  at  all  that  comes  from  the  neet,  and  always  hoping  that 
some  day  or  other  her  cousin  may  return ;  as  if  the  d.ead  ever  came 
back,  except  sometimes  at  night,  and  then  not  for  long." 

"  Sometimes  at  night,  and  then  not  for  long,"  muttered  I  to 
myself,  as  if  there  were  something  prophetic  in  this  sentence. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  pretty-looking 
lady's-maid,  who,  upon  seeing  me,  desired  me  to  follow  her  imme- 
diately to  the  library,  where  ner  young  lady  was  waiting  with  the 
intention  of  doing  me  the  honour  of  speaking  to  me. 

"  And  mind,"  added  she,  when  we  were  in  the  passage,  "  that 
you  don't  presume  to  stand  too  near  her,  or  to  say  a  word  to  her, 
except  in  answer  to  what  she  says." 

Thus  admonished,  I  was  ushered  into  t\ie  libTTjcr^ ,  ^"^oi^  ^-^^le^^^ 
on  one  jside,  as  I  weU  remembered,  into  tha  ^aM3i!£-xwn»^  «»a.  ^'^ 
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the  other  into  a  bitibII  Hittm^-room  contaimng  a  Taliuhle  colleotion 
of  enirravinoB  and  manuscnpts. 

"  Ihat  will  do,  Jones,"  said  my  conain  to  her  maid  as  woentend. 
"  JuBt  eo  intJi  the  print-room,  and  wait  there  -until  I  call  yon," 

'I'to  library  was  lit  by  two  candles  placed  npon  a  table,  behind 
Uio  spot  where  I  now  stood.  I  could,  therefore,  without  eipoaiiig 
my  features  to  Sophia's  view,  clearly  di^tinguiah  her  &ce,  the 
b(m,uty  of  which  Burpassed  all  my  dreams  and  expectations. 

"  I  haTe  felt  anxious  tu  ece  you  agiijii,"  she  softly  said,  when  we 
were  alone.  "  aa  you  appeared  to  ms  to  havo  some  iaformatiott  to 
impart  with  respect  to  me  fate  of— the  officer  I  mentioned  to  you, 
and  who  was  to  me  as  a  brother.— 1  think  I  understood  you  to  say, 
that  yon  actually  saw  Hm,  durins;  the  landing  at  Teneriffc  r" 

"  YcH,  ma'am,"  answered  1,  f-till  diaguiaine-  my  voice  to  the  ut- 
most. "  I  was  in  the  boat  nith  Captain  Freemantle  when  he 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  I  heard  him  distinctly  call  to  Lwd 
Edward  Hockingham,  and  inaist  upon  his  coming  oa  board."       " 

"  And  my  cousin  refused  i" 

"  He  was  attempting  to  remove  the  body  of  another  officer  who 
had  been  badly  wounded,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him,  until  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  then  we  could 
see  liim.  no  longer." 

"  Kut  you  heard  at  Madeira,  a  report  that  he  had  not  been  killed  I" 

"  Yes,  ma'am— that  is  to  say,  a  ship  came  in  from  Santa  Cnii ; 
qnd  her  boatswain  txAd  me,  one  evening,  that  there  had  been  a 
yonng  Knf^liah  midshipman  saved,  and  he  a  lord  too,  and  that  he 
was  stiU  living  at  Teneriti'e." 

"Still  living  in  the  idandf  Did  he  tell  you  how,  and  with 
whom  i" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  by  tout  leave,  they  say  that  a  groat  Spanish  lady 
of  the  place  had  savca  his  life,  and  tnat  it  was  in  her  house  he  was 
cstabliahcd," 

A  slight  cloud  here  croBsed,  for  an  instant.  Miss  ■Waldegrave'a 
brow ;  but  she  continued  her  inquiries  in  the  same  anxious  tone. 

"  When  had  you  this  conversation  vou  mention  i" 

"  More  than  two  years  ago,  ma'am. ' 

"  And  what  is  the  longest  time  that  a  vessel  might  take  ooming 
from  Teneriifa  hither  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  they  eould  hardly  be  more  than  three  montlu, 
eioept  some  aoeioeut  happened." 

"  Stactly ;  but  many  accidents  might  ocenr,  which  might  oon- 
siderably  delay  the  return  home !" 

"  Why  yes,  ma'am ;  the  ship  might  be  wrecked." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Sophia^  with  a  slight  shudder.  "But  it 
might  also  be  captured  by  cruisers." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,  and  then  a  person  might  be  taken  to  a 
rery  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  have  to  work  his  way  iuxoe  u 
he  could,  afterwards." 

"And  two  or  three  years'  delay  would  not  he  so  very  etaago  f" 

"iond  bless  you,  ma'am,  to  be  BMC  tuA,  ^fi\Lf,\\3i(i^(«4amBa, 
wio  lyas  oapturcd  by  a  man-ol-'waii  aimoat  ""(rtioft  b^sSi  ^  ^wt 
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ooart  of  FortogAl,  and  taken  off  all  t^e  way  roonl  tiie  world.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  men  will  find  their  way  back  when  there  is  an 
object." 

When  there  is  an  object?"  repeated  my  eonsin,  thouffhtfully. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,  we  sailors  is  often  forgotten  at 
home.  But  sometimes  there  ia  people  as  will  remember  ua  in  all 
our  travels,  and  when  we  know  that,  ma'am,  why  the  whole  seas 
over  our  heads  would  not  prevent  our  oominfi:  back  to  join  them." 

"  Well,  but  should  you  not  say,  from  what  you  were  told  at 
Madeira,  as  also  from  your  own  eiperienee  in  these  matters,  that 
we  may  still  look,  some  day,  to  hear  of  Lord  Edward's  return  f" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  should  indeed  say,  that  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  person  here,  as  may  be  yourself,  by  your  leave,  as  was 
anxious  to  sec  him  agfdn,  there's  nothing  oomd  well  prevent  his 
ooming  back  from  any  distance." 

"  Alas  \"  uttered  Sophia,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despondency, 
Sf  if  nfieclion  could  recall  him,  he  would  have  been  here  long  since.' 

"And  it  must,  it  will!"  exclaimed  I,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  the  f eelin js  which  swelled  my  breast.  ' '  From  the  tcrcest 
eonlliet  of  the  battle,  from  the  moat  hopeless  extremity  of  ship- 
wreck, from  the  farthermost  recess  of  the  globe,  that  affection  will 
recall  and  conduct  him  hither,  or  I  know  nothing  of  a  Eailor's 

"  Who  aro  you)"  cried  Sophia,  starting  back.  "  Tour  voice, 
your  manner,  your  language  are  entirely  altered.  As  you  wish  for 
God's  grace,  torture  me  with  no  further  donht  and  unoertainly : 
say  all  you  know,  and  what  yon  are." 

If  your  heart  docs  not  recognise  me,  Sophia,  then  it  is  still 
more  altered  than  I  am,"  exclaimed  I,  withdrawing  the  handker- 
chief from  my  brow,  as  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms. 

From  the  deep  anxiety  which  my  cousm's  eyes  had  revealed, 
during  our  short  dialogue,  I  had  felt  some  apprehension  as  the 
moment  approached  for  casting  off  my  assumed  character,  and  I 
had  endeavoured  to  the  uttermost  to  prepare  her  for  the  intelli- 
jfencc  I  had  to  impart.  But  the  wild  shrieV  of  mingled  terror  and 
joy  which  now  burst  from  her,  surpassed  all  that  I  could  have 
anticipated,  and  appalled  me  beyond  expression.  The  cry  was 
repeated  once  and  again,  and  both  her  arms  were  cast  round  my 

"  I  always  said  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  always  knew  it,  Edward, 
that  you  would  return  to  me  again !"  Our  lips  met  in  one  convul- 
sive embrace,  and  then  I  felt  the  slender  arm  gliding  from  my 
shoulder,  and  but  for  my  support,  the  graceful  lorm  would  have 
fallen  lifeless  to  the  fi.oor. 


room.    Great  was  her  alarm,  bat  far  greater  sliil  was  her  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight  she  beheld. 

"You  Bhooking  impudenoe.  yon  villanons  wretch'."  wntssaii.'N^. 
out  the  incensed  attendant.  what  do'youraewo.Vs^^  Q^\(^ 
i^aediately,  or  I  will  tear  your  eves  oat  m^aeUV* 

H  a 
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''It  is  all  right,  my  dear/'  answered  I,  oalmly.  "Take  oaze 
your  turn  does  not  come  next,  and  just  help  me  to  raise  Miss  Wal- 
dcffrave's  head." 

But  by  this  time,  Sophia's  beaming  eye  was  again  open,  again 
iixed  upon  me.  Once  more  our  lips  met ;  and  then  raising  hmdf 
slowly,  but  i^ith  a  matchless  grace  and  dignity, 

**  I  must  not  forg^et  the  others !"  she  said,  and  she  rushed  to  the 
dining-room  door : 

"  Uncle  Arlingford, — Elmswater,  joy—joy— loy !  He  is  come, 
he  is  safe,  he  is  nere  again !  .  .  .  I  always  told  you  so,  I  always 
knew  it !    Come — come — come  I" 

"  Who  ?— what  ?— my  dear  Sophia,  have  you  lost  your  senses  r" 
answered  my  father. 

But  I  was  now  myself  within  the  dining-room,  where  he  was 
sitting  alone  with  my  brother. 

"  There  he  is,"  continued  the  breathless  Sophia.  "  It  was  he 
who  cut  the  traces.  My  heart  flew  to  him  the  moment  I  saw  him  09 
the  road,  though  I  should  never  have  known  him,  he  is  grown  so 
much  taller  and — darker." 

I  was  now  locked  in  my  father's  embrace,  and  fast  fell  his  tears 
as  he  pressed  to  his  heart  nis  long-lost  son. 

Elmswater's  welcome  was  also  very  cordial,  and  both  seemed 
equally  surprised  at  my  height  and  more  manly  appearance. 

"  Who  could  have  thought  it  ? "  exclaimea  my  father  at  last. 
"  Can  this  be  Edward !  But  now,  I  recognise  him  again.  How 
like  his  poor  mother  he  still  is,  though  his  complexion  is  bronzed 
by  foreign  skies  and  climes  ?  Do  you  know,  Elmswater,  I  think  he 
will  be  a  match  for  you  after  all ! " 

I  was  now  again  seated  at  my  father's  table,  and  many  and 
anxious  were  the  inquiries  as  to  my  adventures  during  my  long 
absence.  The  letter  that  I  had  written  from  Tenerme  to  my 
father,  and  another  that  I  had  despatched  from  Manilla,  never  yet 
having  been  received,  I  had  a  long  tale  to  tell  ere  I  could  give  a 
correct  outline  of  the  events  which  had  so  much  delajed  my  return 
home.  But  nothing  could  satisfy  Sophia's  longmg  for  every 
circumstance  and  detail  of  my  voyages  and  life  since  we  had  last 
met ;  and  at  each  allusion  I  was  callea  upon  to  make  to  the  perils 
from  which  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  escape,  I  saw  a  uight 
shudder  creep  over  her  frame,  or  a  tear  of  sympatny  dim  the  lustre 
of  her  dark  eye. 

At  length,  it  was  my  turn  to  interrogate,  and  I  ascertained  that 
Lady  Sheemess  and  everybody  connected  with  the  fsunily  were 
quite  well,  excepting  poor  Julie,  who  had  died  two  years  before. 

*'  How  handsome  the  park  and  the  castle  are  looking,"  said  I  to 
my  father,  **  and  yet  the  rooms  appear  to  be  less  large  than  they 
wore  formerly.  How  well  I  recollect  this  dining-room  and  every 
picture  in  it ;  but  let  me  see,  that  portrait  of  my  grandfather  used 
not  to  be  there  over  the  chimneypiece :  there  was  a  Virgin  there, 
with  her  child,  and  how  heavenly  was  the  look  she  was  easting 
upon  Him  I " 
I  hero  observed  my  father  to  sig"^  ^^^1  ^si\  \ft  ^iz.^&asE4B^\> 
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melanclioly  grlanoe  with  Elmswater ;  but  Sophia  immediately  flew 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been,  moved  and  exchanged,"  said 
she  hastily ;  **  but  you  will  see  to-morrow  how  much  improved  the 
flower-garden  is.  tJnole  Arlingford  has  given  it  up  entirely  to  me, 
and  you  must  assist  me  with  your  foreign  notions  in  carrying  out 
some  great  plans  that  I  have  been  devising.  I  suppose  that  you 
are  up  with  the  sun  now ;  we  must  take  our  walk  before  breakfast 
every  day  while  this  fine  weather  lasts." 

Thus  we  conversed  until  long  past  midnight,  still  protracting 
the  raptures  of  that  joyful  meeting,  and  fearful,  as  it  were, 
again  to  part,  though  already  the  happy,  happy  morrow  was  at 
hand. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse :  Thou  hast  ravished  my 
heart  with  one  look  of  thine  eye,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neclc. — Canticlx. 

On  the  following  day,  Elmswater,  who  was  now  in  Parliament, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  town.  My  whole  morning  was  passed  in 
the  gardens  with  Sophia,  whose  eagerness  to  be  informed  of  all  my 
adventures  was  far  from  being  satisfied  by  the  account  I  had  given 
on  the  previous  night,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  both  rode  out  with 
Lord  Arlingford.  Thus  each  succeeding  hour  was  passed  in  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  our  own  society,  uninterrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  any  visitor. 

I  have  always  considered  the  first  month  which  elapsed  after  my 
return  to  Elmswater,  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.  All  my 
fondest  expectations,  and  even  the  unhoped-for  visions  and  longings 
of  my  ardent  ima^nation,  were  now  fulfilled  and  accomplished. 
I  was  not,  as  during  my  enchanted  stay  at  Orotava,  aroused  at 
times  by  a  painful  sense  of  duties  imperformed,  and  of  affections 
reclaiming  me  far  away.  All  that  I  had  desired,  all  that  I  could 
wish  for  was  now  granted,  and  my  soul  revelled  freely  in  pure  and 
nnmingled  bliss.  I  have  too  often  since  repined  at  the  trials  and 
sufferings  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  undergo ;  but  never,  even 
in  the  hapless  hours  when  I  have  cursed  the  fatal  boon  of  existence, 
never  have  I  forgotten  that  life  has  afforded  to  me  hours  of  such 
transoendant  enjoyment,  that,  though  so  transient  and  so  sadly 
fleeting,  they  were  indeed  worthy  of  Being  lived  for.  Among  these, 
none  have  surpassed,  none  could  ever  surpass,  those  that  I  have 
just  recalled,  even  had  that  dream,  the  wildest  of  my  heart  in  its 
wildest  mood,  been  then  realized  by  her  who  always  has  been  the 
object  and  the  end  of  my  being. 

If  any  such  feelings  as  these  would  at  times  arise  within  me, 
they  were  in  no  way  conveyed  to  her  who  imparted  them,  by  any  ©.ofe 
or  any  thought  dependent  upon  my  own  wm.  0Ti>ik<eiteX.TaRJKSi3M|» 
after mj^ivtum  home,  when  Sophia  entered,  tha  iwjniVa.  ^^iSaa^ssv- 
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conscious  i>ride  of  her  youtli  and  beauty  I  grazed  upon  hst  wifti  a 
rentiment  in  which  respect  and  devotion  far  overpowed  any  more 
tender  or  more  daring  impulse.^  I  wondered  how  I  could  have 
found  courage,  on  the  previous  night,  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
to  press  her  lips  to  mine ;  and  from  that  day,  saving  in  one  fatore 
hour  of  surpassing  sadness,  I  never  once  attempted,  during  my 
stay  at  Elmswater,  though  she  was  ever  at  my  side,  to  oaliCMUuc 
that  fast-fled  moment  of  forgetfolness. 

When  the  session  of  Parliament  and  the  London  season  were 
over,  Lady  Shcemess  and  Elmswater  arrived  at  the  oasUe.  Their 
presence  unavoidably  oast  some  restraint  upon  my  oonstant  and 
imrescrved  intimacy  with  Sophia ;  but  we  were  both  now  fireer 
agents  than  of  yore,  and  the  deep  sympathy  which  seemed  almoet 
instinctively  to  allure  our  minds  into  the  same  congenial  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits  still  led  us  into  continual  intercourse.  Sophia 
drew  remarkably  well,  and  with  much  natural  and  acquired  taste. 
In  this  art  I  was  mjrself  rather  proficient ;  and  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion had  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  and  the  description  of 
the  countries  I  had  visited,  made  upon  my  cousin's  mind,  that  she 
insisted  upon  retracing  with  me,  from  some  slight  sketches  I  hod 
preserved,  all  the  principal  scenes  and  events  of  my  life.  Li  the 
conception  and  progress  of  this  album,  my  father  himself  took  a 
great  interest,  and  it  was  carried  out  by  Sophia  with  the  most 
unremitting  zeal. 

She  was  besides  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  as  I  was,  one 
day,  when  believing  myself  to  be  quite  alone,  unfortunately 
betrayed  into  singing  one  of  my  Spanish  ballads,  I  was  so  ];>eremp- 
torily  commanded  by  my  cousin  to  repeat  it,  and  many  others 
which  I  was  told  I  must  also  know,  that  nothing  but  implicit  sub- 
mission  was  possible.  As  I  was  aware  that  no  man  who  wears  a 
sword  should  even  be  suspected  of  sinffin^,  or  of  having  any  know- 
ledge of  music,  I  reserved  my  Spanisn  airs  for  Sophia  alone ;  but 
when  positively  ordered  by  her  to  repeat  them,  I  found  a  myste- 
rious pleasure  in  the  compliance,  which  proceeded,  I  believe, 
neither  from  the  melody  itself,  nor  from  the  satisfaction  of 
obedience.  Dolores  had  well  selected  those  ballads  which  could 
best  convey  the  feelings  to  which  they  alluded,  and  I  followed  up 
to  my  utmost  the  lessons  I  had  received  from  her.  Music  is  the 
langiiage  of  the  soul,  as  speech  is  the  language  of  the  mind^  the 
one  imparting  what  we  feel,  as  the  other  expresses  what  we  think ; 
but  how  surpassingly  that  idiom  of  the  heart  can  render  what 
words  dare  not  utter,  and  thought  scarcely  ventures  to  conceive ! 

I  had  naturally  felt,  from  the  first,  very  anxious  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely on  what  terms  Miss  Waldegrave  lived  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.     I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Lord 
Arlingford  was  beloved  and  respected  by  her  with  even  more  than 
filial  tenderness.    This  could  in  no  way  surprise  me,  as  there  was 
a  singular  charm  about  my  father,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to 
please  or  to  captivate,  and  as  the  attentions  he  bestowed  on  the 
education  and  welfare  of  his  nieoe  "weie  oextai^iLY  most  unremittiDg. 
With  EhnawAter^  Sophia's  maanss  ^tqa  ^^es^fiR^i  tt^  v&.\'Q^ia&!> 
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strained,  and  exliibited  every  mark  of  sisterly  affection  and  con- 
fidence. This  also  appeared  to  me  very  natural ;  but  I  was  rather 
astonished  to  observe  the  total  change  which  had  occurred  in  my 
cousin's  feelings  and  bearing  towards  Lady  Sheemess.  All  traces 
of  her  former  spirit  of  childish  insubordination  had  now  vanished, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  extreme  deference  and  attachment 
which  she  manifested  towards  our  stately  aunt. 

"  You  and  Lady  Sheemess  seems  to  me  very  great  allies  now," 
said  I  one  day  to  my  cousin,  anxious  to  be  sati&ed  on  this  point 
by  her  own  testimony. 

**  We  are  indeed,'  answered  she ;  "  I  am  wiser  now  than  when 
vou  were  here  last.  I  have  discovered  that  she  has  a  most  wonderful 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  and  is  the  safest  counsellor 
and  guide  that  I  could  have." 

"  More  so  than  my  father,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Far  more,  I  believe,  in  matters  with  which  it  is  most  interest- 
ing and  necessary  for  me  to  be  fully  conversant ;  and  l£is,  I  think, 
is  Lord  Arlingford's  own  opinion." 

**  So  she  is  no  longer  harsh  and  unfair  to  you,  as  in  former 
davs?" 

Oh,  no !  nothing  can  exceed  her  good-nature  and  indulgence 
to  me  now,  except  of  course  those  of  your  father,  who  is  indeed 
more  than  a  father  to  me." 

•*  W®1^»  I  ^^  ashamed  to  say  that  there  is  something  cold  and 
stem  in  Lady  Sheemess's  manner,  in  which  I  cannot  sympathise 
more  now  than  formerly." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  We  all  have  our  faults,  and  that 
may  be  hers ;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  stand  higher 
in  society,  and  who  exercises  greater  influence  there  than  she  does. 
This,  ever  since  I  have  come  to  years  of  reflection,  has  led  me  to 
place  great  reliance  on  her  opinion  and  advice." 

"  Is  she  still  as  fond  of  Elmswater  as  she  used  to  be  ?"  j 

"  Oh,  more  than  ever,  I  think,  and  so  proud  of  him  too,  which 
is  very  natural :  he  is  so  handsome,  so  noble-looking,  so  highly 
gifted." 

'*  He  is  indeed  well  qualifled  to  bear  the  titles  and  honours  of 
the  family." 

"  And  he  is  so  brave  also.  I  have  heard  that,  both  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  was  reckoned  the  most  dauntless  of  all,  and  was  always 
called  upon  to  lead  in  every  rash  and  desperate  adventure.  I 
shall  never  forget  one  day  when  we  went  to  see  the  Meet  and  he 
passed  us  at  the  head  of  the  field." 

Though  these  praises  were  bestowed  upon  Elmswater  in  no  other 
tone  and.  with  no  other  expression  of  countenance  than  those  of  an 
aflectionate  sister,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  unaccountably  as  I  listened 
to  them,  awl  Royaumont's  story  painfully  recurred  to  my  mind. 
Still,  while  I  most  attentively  watcliod  ?.liss  Waldcgravo's  manner 
towards  myself  and  my  brother  resptctively,  I  could  And  no  motive 
to  despond  or  to  repine.  Though  Sophia  evidently  looked  upon 
Elmswater  as  her  highest  authority  in  everjtloixi^  <y2kTiaRRk\fc^""^iy>Ssv 
sports,  the  stables,  and  thehouseliold.  anaiis«mfifiiA«^<ss&  v@^r»k^ 
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to  be  no  intercotiTse  whatsoever  between  them  npon  the  sabjeots 
which  most  deeply  interested  her  mind— literature,  the  fine  artoi 
and  every  species  of  romantic  conception  and  enterprize. 

"  What  I  would  gn^ve,"  did  die  frequently  say  to  me,  **  if  I  oonld 
sail  over  the  wide  seas  and  visit  all  those  splendid  regians  where 
vou  have  been  staying.  Those  who  have  seen  England  alone  have 
but  read  tiiie  first  page  of  that  great  book  which  is  open  befioere 


ns. 


**  Ay,  Sophia,"  would  I  answer, "  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  oan 
rest  contented  and  happy  merely  because  the  sun  shines.  Yocur 
imagination  would  lead  you  far  from  home ;  and  yet,  I  fear,  that 
nurtured  and  educated  as  you  have  ever  been,  the  pleasure  yon 
would  derive  in  beholding  these  scenes,  would  scarcely  repay  you 
for  the  ^vations  and  fatigue  you  must  necessarily  imaergo.' 

"  I  think  they  would  a  thousand  times,  though  I  must  admit 
that,  until  I  have  tried^  I  cannot  positivdy  affirm  it." 

In  this  misgiving,  Miss  Waldegrave  was,  I  believe,  folly  justi- 
fied. Whether  from  her  natural  disposition,  or  from  the  emMsts  of 
the  great  and  almost  lavish  expenditure  with  which  her  education 
had  heen  conducted,  she  certainly  had  an  extreme  taste  for  every 
species  of  luxury  and  refinement.  Indeed,  they  had  become 
almost  a  requirement  for  her  mind,  as  well  as  for  her  person ;  and 
if  I  could  discern  a  fault  in  her  free,  noble,  and  generous  nature, 
it  was  perhaps  an  imdue  regard  for  external  and  adventitiouB  cir« 
cumstanccs,  and  for  everything  more  exclusively  connected  with 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  This 
tendency  was,  of  course,  most  sedulously  cultivated,  not  only  by 
Lady  Sheemess,  but  by  the  conversation  of  Lord  Arlingford  ana 
my  elder  brother,  so  that  any  less  essentially  aristocratic  senti- 
ments which  I  mi^ht  have  imbibed  during  my  travels  and  residence 
in  forei^  countries,  found  scarcely  more  S3rmpathy  with  Sophia 
than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

It  has  always  been  my  untaught  andunoidden  impulse  to  protest 
against  all  exaggerated  or  prejudiced  notions,  and  to  uphold,  with 
some  warmth,  au  principles  and  feelings  which  have  appeared  to 
me  equitable  and  just.  As  I  was  one  day  alluding  to  the  singu- 
larly refined  and  generous  traits  which  1  had  observed  in  the 
character  of  some  of  the  seamen  on  board  the  Culloden,  I  was 
interrupted  with  some  asperity  by  Lady  Sheemess. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  said  she,  "  no  one  has  more  than  you  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  but  it  is  really  singular  how 
you  seem  to  delight  in  seeking  in  another  sphere  for  subjects  of 
admiration  and  regard.  I  wish  we  could  give  you  more  taste  for 
your  own  natural  associates." 

**  I  must  own,  my  dear  axmt,  that  I  do  judge  men  as  I  find  them; 
looking  less  to  their  circumstances  and  stations,  than  to  their 
minds  and  qualities." 

"  This  is  heresy,  indeed,"  said  Sophia,  though  evidently  more  in 
Jest  than  in  earnest :  **  we  must  cure  him  of  this  if  he  stays  some 
time  with  us. " 
"Or  rather,"  said  my  father,  "  we  wiIL  tei;i<i^x\jMa,^Qw^\.x;:fii^ 


whole,  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  sentiments  will  be  found  among: 
those  who  have  learned  to  cherish  them  as  a  double  duty  that  they 
owe,  the  one  to  themselves,  the  other  to  their  situation  in  life." 

"That  is  exactly  it,"  said  Sophia.  "IreaUy  think  there  are 
some  things  which  I  should  be  tempted  to  do,  were  I  not  restrained 
by  the  feeling  that  they  would  be  peculiarly  unbeooming  in  my 
station." 

"  But  surely,  Sophia,"  said  I,  "  we  might  tutor  our  minds  to 
respect  ourselves  fully  as  much  as  the  position  we  may  have  to 
sustain?" 

"  The  few  among  us  who  may  be  gifted  to  the  extent  of  a  Seneca 
or  a  Plato,"  answered  my  father,  "  might  doubtless  adopt  with  suc- 
cess that  principle ;  but  I  still  think  that  those  who,  oy  birth,  or 
any  other  fortuitous  circumstance,  chance  to  be  peculiarly  promi- 
nent in  their  generation,  must  very  naturaUy  derive  a  new  and 
special  incentive  to  everything  that  is  honourable  and  great,  from 
the  very  consciousness  of  their  rcmk  and  of  the  additional  duties 
it  entails.  *  Noblesse  oblige,*  as  our  neighbours  used  well  to  say 
before  they  had  broken  down  every  bulwark  and  barrier  of  civi- 
lized society :  and  that  is  a  sentiment  which  I  think  we  can  culti- 
vate and  proclaim  with  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  without  any  injury 
to  others. ' 

"  La  nature  humaine  oblige"  thought  I  to  myself ;  but,  secretiy 
discouraged  by  receiving  no  supnort  from  Sophia,  I  then,  as  on 
many  similar  occasions,  suffered  the  controversy  to  drop. 

I  have  sometimes,  I  must  admit,  doubted  whether,  when  thus 
secretiy  impelled  to  advocate  what  I  considered  to  be  the  more 
liberal  notions  and  principles,  I  was  inspired  wholly  by  a  regard 
for  the  generality  oi  mankind,  or  whether  I  was  not  almost  un- 
consciously endeavouring  to  promote  my  own  cause  in  my  as  yet 
unacknowledged  rivalry  with  my  brother.  Alas  !  for  the  weak- 
ness of  himian  nature ;  with  what  subtiety  will  self-interest  in- 
sinuate its  influence  over  the  doctrines  we  embrace,  however 
enlarged,  or  however  exclusive,  whether  they  tend  to  farther  the 
views  of  a  class  with  which  we  are  connected,  or  of  the  community 
to  whom  we  belong !  Had  I,  in  the  first  pan^  of  my  incipient 
jealousy,  apprehended  that  Sophia's  affections  might  be  fixed  upon 
a  person  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  my  inferior,  would  my  S3rmpathies  for  the  less  favoured  orders 
of  society  have  been  equally  felt  and  proclaimed  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  a  large  party  assembled  at  Elms- 
water  for  the  assizes,  and  many  persons  eminent  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  in  the  political  world,  were  invited  to  be  my  father's 
guests  on  this  occasion.  Though  I  much  regretted  the  tranquil 
enjo3rments  of  our  family  party,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  by 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  thus 
became  acquainted.  As  yet,  I  had  had  no  sort  of  experience  or 
knowledge  of  society,  and  my  thoughts  had  dwelt  merely  upon 
matters  connected  with  my  profession,  my  travels,  or  the  wander- 
ings of  my  own  imagination.  I  now  oegan  to  ^x^Y«^^\55via^^^swi 
were  more  things  in  thii  nature  tJian  m^  i^^o^Q"\?a?3  V^  «^^ 
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dreamed  o£^  and  perplexed  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  sob- 
jccts  upon  which  the  general  discourse  turned,  I  felt  myself  strange, 
diffident,  and  as  it  were  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  and  animated 
circle  around  me. 

The  conversation  of  the  judges  and  of  the  lawyers,  the  surprising 
facility  with  which  they  wielded  the  mysterious  power  of  Lin- 
kage, the  depth  of  thought  and  of  information  which  was  revealed 
in  every  word  that  fell  from  them,  peculiarly  arrested  my 
attention.  I  then  learned  that  the  singular  and  as  yet  to  me 
imaccountable  influence  which  the  voice  of  Thornton  had  exercised 
over  my  mind  had  been  reduced  not  merely  to  an  art  but  to  an 
important  science,  in  which  great  study  oould  supply  and  even 
surpass  the  original  gifts  of  nature. 

I  remember  an  evening  in  particular,  when,  in  oonaequence  of 
some  festive  anniversary,  several  toasts  were  given,  and  responded 
to  at  some  length.  My  father,  who  was  not  an  unpractised  speaker, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  king  in  a  short  but  dignifled  address. 
The  navy  was  soon  given,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  answer.  My 
heart  beat  so  vehemently,  as  I  saw  all  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  that  X 
was  too  happy  to  escape  with  a  few  very  indifferently-delivered 
sentences.  When  the  judges  of  England  were  named,  one  of  them 
arose.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  ma^c  effect  of  lus  deep  and 
melodious  voice,  as  he  detailed  tlie  duties  he  was  called  upon  and 
endeavoured  to  perform,  and  the  awful  responsibilitcs  whioh 
weighed  upon  him.  All  to  me  was  new,  all  unthought  of,  and  a 
secret  misgiving  arose  within  me,  that  I  had  been  allured  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Thornton  into  a  profession  inferior  to  more  than  one 
other  in  distinction  and  in  honour. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  subsequently 
proposed,  and  Elmswater  responded.  Doubtless  was  he  well 
prepared  for  the  occasion  both  by  former  practice  and  by  recent 
reflection;  but  how  different  was  his  slow,  simple,  impressive 
deHvery  from  the  hurried  accents  and  faltering  voice  with  whioh  I 
had  uttered  my  feeble  address.  I  listened  flrist  in  astonishment, 
then  in  admiration,  and  so  led  away  was  I  by  the  power  of  human 
speech,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  already  myself  have  answered 
otherwise  and  far  better  than  before,  had  I  been  again  called  upon 
to  make  the  attempt. 

In  the  evening,  Sophia  approached  me,  and  said  to  me,  smiling, 
"  I  hear  that  your  speech  was  not  quite  so  good  as  Elmswater's ; 
you  should  practise  a  little,  as  that  has,  I  beueve,  very  much  to  da 
with  it." 

"  Yes,"  answered  I,  rather  despondingly, "  but  what  can  be  sai^ 
of  the  navy?" 

"  What  can  be  said  of  the  navy !  Why  everything  that  is  great 
and  noble." 

"  All ! "  replied  I ;  "  that  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  generous 

heai'ts  like  yours;  but  we  are  not  the  less  strangers  at  home, 

unconnected  with  the  tastes,  pursuits,  and,  savin?  upon  some  fsw 

though  momentouB  occasions,  with  t\ie  d.Q&tvnifia  oi  tho  oountry  al 

Jorge. '* 
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"  Say  Hot  so,"  exclaimed  my  cousin ;  "  it  would  be  nnjust  to 
England  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! " 

And  will  you,  Sophia,  answer  for  the  feelings  of  our  coun- 
trymen?" 

**  No !  Englishmen  must  here  vindicate  themselves,"  answered 
she,  smiling.  **  I  reserve  my  advocacy  for  those  who  may  be  truly 
reckoned  ever  to  require  protection." 

*•  And  for  those  you  will  answer  ?"  said  I,  gazing  intently  into 
her  bright  and  beaming  eye. 

so 

feeling  with  which  I  could  be  justified  in  responding 
inspired  her.  She  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  consolation 
she  had  thus  ministered ;  and  I  could  not  but  remark,  during  that 
evening,  and  the  subsequent  days,  that  any  person  who  addressed 
me,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  for  some  time 
with  Miss  Waldegrave,  was  singularly  acquainted  with  my  life 
and  adventures. 
Sophia  had  not  yet  then  been  presented  at  Court,  and  conse- 

guently  was  not  what  is  called  **  out,"  in  London  society.  Still 
er  perfect  self-possession  and  dignified  grace,  as  well  as  tho 
modest  though  unabashed  demeanour  with  which  she  received  the 
universal  homage  she  was  bom  to  exact,  were  very  remarkable ; 
and  while  they  added  to  the  admiration  she  so  deservedly  inspired, 
they  also,  as  I  could  not  but  admit,  told  veiy  highly  in  favour  of 
the  assiduous  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  her  by  Lady 
Sheemess. 

One  evening,  while  the  party  was  still  assembled  at  Elmsnater, 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  I  observed  Lord 
Arlingford  in  dose  and  very  friendly  conversation  with  a  new 
visitor  who  had  just  arrived.  As  I  approached,  I  heard  my  father 
say,  looking  my  way,  "  "  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  hira,"  and 
then  calling  me,  he  presented  me  to  this  person,  whose  name  I 
understood  to  be  Sir  William  Thornton. 

**  This  must  be  Thornton's  brother,"  thought  I,  as  I  grasped  the 
hand  which  was  oxtented  to  me,  and  my  impression  was  confirmed 
by  many  observations  made  by  Sir  William  as  he  sat  by  me  at 
dinner. 

•*  May  I  ask  if  you  havo  any  brothers  ?"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we 
Vere  better  acquainted. 

"  I  have  two  now." 

"  And  had  you  not  one  killed  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  he  sadly,  "  and  a  cruel  loss  it  was 
#0  us." 

"  I  knew  him  well,"  said  I,  and  none  have  mourned  for  him 
more  truly  than  I  have." 

Perceivmg  that  the  subject  was  as  painful  to  my  father's  guest 
as  to  myself,  I  made  no  further  allusion  to  it,  nor,  indeed,  to  that 
profession  so  fatally  selected  for  both  by  the  en.tli\uaiis&^^  ^iKS«k.« 
panion  of  my  boyhood. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

£en.-^Be  ruled  by  me,  forgret  to  think  of  her. 
iZom.— O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think* 

Ben.~-Bj  giving  liberty  nnto  thine  eyes : 

Examine  other  beauties. 
Itom.—  *Ti8  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more : 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies*  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 
He  that  Is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair  j 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  passed  that  passing  fidr  ? 
Farewell,  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

ROMXO  AND  JULIBT. 

Ahong  tlie  visitors  wlio  arriyed  at  Elmswater  Castle  about  this 
time,  none  attracted  so  much  attention  and  homage  as  Lady 
Edward  Onslow,  whose  husband  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Lora 
Sheemess.  She  was  deservedly  admired  for  her  beauty  and  her 
powers  of  conversation,  and  though  her  manners  certainly  revealed 
a  fall  share  of  the  levity  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  authorized, 
they  were  singularly  nigh-bred  and  j^repossessing.  She  came 
alone,  her  husband  being  then  shooting  in  Scotland,  but  her  tem- 
porarv  widowhood  seemed  in  no  degree  to  weigh  upon  her  sprits, 
and  sne  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  party.  When 
I  first  beheld  her  entering  the  drawing-room,  surroiinded  by  a  host 
of  admirers,  I  felt  as  if  I  never  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to 
address  her.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  been  presented  to  her,  thwi 
I  found  something  so  natural,  so  animated,  and  so  inspiriting  in 
her  manner,  that  all  diffidence  soon  vanished,  and  I  was  far  less 
embarrassed  by  the  side  of  the  haughty  woman  of  fashion,  than 
with  the  timid  and  reserved  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Reckoning,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  as  yet  sans  consSquence,  Lady 
Edward  distinguished  me  particularly  in  the  crowd  of  soupiranU 
who  followed  in  her  train,  and  she  would  voluntarily  bestow  upon 
me  many  slight  marks  of  her  favour,  which  were  far  more  eagerly 
sought  by  more  conspicuous  competitors. 

"Here  am  I,"  said  she,  one  evening,  "  the  only  lady  in  the  room 
without  a  flower." 

Several  gentlemen  immediately  stepped  forward,  each  offering 
the  one  he  wore  in  his  button-hole. 

Lad;jr  Edward  gazed  round  with  a  look  of  the  most  tantalizing 
hesitation,  and  then  said : 

"  The  'prettiest  is  Lord  Edward  Rockingham's  ;   but  that,  it 
appears,  1  am  not  to  have." 
mine  was,  indeed,  a  camatiou  oi  ^ft^\.  \ife«»fc^,  "vhick  Sophia 
had  berseU  brought  back  from  tJi^  ft.o^^i.^gai^«G.iQTi  Ts^a,  'Tii^>^ 
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I  had  at  first  certainly  given  no  sort  of  indication  of  any  wish  to 
part  with  this  flower,  I  now  saw  that,  out  of  mere  civilify,  I  must 
make  the  offranckj  and  the  carnation  was  soon  transferred,  first,  to 
Lady  Edward's  hand,  and  then  to  her  slender  corsage. 

Though  flattered  hy  this  little  mark  of  distinction,  I  felt  singular 
regret,  and  something  even  kindred  to  remorse,  at  thus  disposing 
of  my  cousin's  gift.  For  some  time  I  scarcely  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Sophia,  but  later  in  the  evening  we  were  brought  togrether. 

**  Why,  my  poor  Edward,  you  have  lost  your  flower,"  said  she, 
and  she  immediately  gave  me  the  one  which  she  was  wearing 
exactly  where  Lady  Edward  had  placed  mine. 

There  was  something  so  afiectionato  and  so  artless  in  my 
cousin's  manner,  that  it  moved  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  deeply 
vowed  never  again  to  incur  the  self-approach  to  which  I  had  just 
subjected  myself. 

I  suppose  that  mj  feelings  were  not  so  well  dissembled  as  to 
escape  the  penetratmg  glance  of  Lady  Edward's  blue  eye,  for,  as 
she  passed  by  me  soon  «3terwards,  she  said,  with  a  very  peculiar 
smile :  "  You  need  not  look  so  sad  for  your  llower  now,  as  you  have 
been  presented  with  another." 

**  I  shall  never  be  sad  at  anything  that  can  give  you  pleasure," 
replied  I ;  but  I  suppose  that  my  voice  was  not  as  much  in  accor- 
dance with  my  words  as  I  could  nave  wished,  for  she  immediately 
said: 

**  Take  care  I  don't  put  that  pretty  sentiment  to  the  test  before 
long.  However,  for  the  present,  you  deserve  a  reward  and  not  a 
new  trial,  and  I  must  think  how  I  can  best  recompense  you," 

**  May  I  choose  this  reward  myself  ? "  inquired  1. 

**  Most  decidedly  not,"  answered  she,  moving  on. 

The  following  day  the  weather  was  lovely,  and  scarcely  was  the 
breakfast  over,  when  Lady  Edward  exclaimed : 

**  You  are  singular  people  at  Elmswater.  You  have  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  water  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  yet 
you  never  think  of  either  boating  or  fishing,  which  are  my  two 
iavourite  amusements." 

**  "VVe  have  boats  and  tackle  in  abundance,"  said  my  brother, 
"  but  I  really  did  not  think  that  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure  to 
use  them.  All  will  be  ready  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  if  you 
should  like  either  to  puU  or  to  sail  to  the  island,  near  which  is  our 
best  fishing-ground." 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  Lady  Edward.  "  I  will  be  there  at 
the  appointed  time,  wjth  Sophia,  I  hope,  and  whoever  else  wishes 
to  come." 

Within  half  an  hour,  several  of  our  party  were  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shed,  which  contained  four 
little  vessels,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  barsfc,  that  carried  no  canvas, 
and  two  sailing-boats,  each  constructed  to  bear  two  persons  only. 
One  of  the  latter  was  my  own  original  frigate,  now  carefully  re- 
paired and  decorated. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  in  one  of  the  barges,  Lod^  "EAw^jt^** 
sf^4  Elmswator, 
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**  Not  I,"  replied  she.    ''  I  am  a  sailor's  daughter,  and  I  YrfU  go 

in  that  little  man-of-war." 

"  That's  my  ship,"  cried  I,  in  great  joy,  jumping  into  my  frigate, 
and  abcady  offering  my  arm  to  my  fair  prize. 

"But  those  hoats  only  hold  two  people,"  observed  Elms- 
water. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  with  Lord  Edward,  as  in  duty  bound,"  replied 
Lady  Edward,  springing  into  the  boat.  "  And  now,  my  Icid,  I 
will  steer,"  continued  she,  playfully,  "  and  show  you  how." 

"  Will  you,  indeed,  teacn  me  how  to  shape  my  course  ?  Of  all 
that  I  would  willingly  learn  from  you,  nothing  would  be  more 
essential." 

**  Well,  I  shall  perhaps  see  about  that  later.  In  the  mean  time, 
how  delightful  this  is,  and  how  far  we  are  shooting  before  the 

farty  in  the  barge.    I  own  that  I  do  like  to  take  the  lead  wherever 
am,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  now  were  it  not  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  dreadful  scolding  that  you  will  get  this  after- 
noon." 
**  L  Lady  Edward ;  who  from  ? " 

"  Why,  not  from  your  father,  at  all  events,  I  should  think,  by 
your  deep  blush.  Well,  never  mind,  cousins  soon  make  it  up.  X 
can't  wonder  at  your  taste,  however,  I  must  own :  Sophia  Walde- 
grave  is  certainly  a  lovely  girl,  and  if,  when  we  get  her  to  London, 
we  can  shake  her  a  little,  and  persuade  her  to  look  a  little  less 
demure,  she  will  be  very  much  admired.  Now  I  said  that  I  owed 
you  a  reward,  and  I  can  repay  you,  if  you  please,  in  a  coin  which 
IS  generally,  I  must  admit,  more  freely  tendered  than  accepted. 
Shall  I  give  your  inexperience  a  little  bit  of  advice,  as  you  seemed 
ta  wish  just  now  ? " 
"  I  shall  be  to  happy  to  attend  to  it,"  said  I. 
*'  Then  come  close  to  me ;  take  care,  even,  that  the  waters  do  not 
hear  me,  and  hide  your  face  so  that  I  do  not  see  your  blushes 
again.  That's  right.  Now  my  advice  is,  to  be  careful  how  you 
set  your  affections  upon  Sophia  Waldegrave,  imtil  you  are  quite 
sure  that  she  positively  dislikes  your  brother !  Ah,  is  that  the 
way  you  blush }  why,  you  are  paler  than  my  pocket-hankorchief. 
Will  you  have  my  smelling-bottle,  my  poor  child  ? "  added  she, 
passing  her  arm  round  my  neck,  as  I  leant  lorward,  almost  prostrate 
"with  the  shock  I  had  received. 

*'  I  see  my  counsel  has  not  been  given  too  soon,  and  I  trust  it 
has  not  come  too  late." 
A  moment's  silence  ensued. 

**  Mind  what  I  say,  then,"  continued  my  fair  torturer  ;   "  she 
must  positively  dislite  him,  and  she  must  passionately  love  you ; 
for  if  there  is  any  sort  of  parity  in  the  feelings  that  she  entertains 
for  you  both,  the  scale  will  weigh  heavily  in  favour  of  the  elder 
brother,  and  ^en  woe  betido  you." 
^  Agam  there  was  a  silent  pause,  \>u^i  i\.  ^^.  vjj^^s^  •^iaa.^^3&& 
former,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  break  i\..  ^,*^>^^'^v^l?^ 
that  rested  upon  my  shoulder ,  and  «.^^  ^^>ir^^ 
'yes  of  my  mouitor,  wMch.  vm  ^^  «^«vflaft^  ^^^  ^^^^  «^^ 
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expression  I  had  ever  beheld  there,  I  muttered — "  Oh  teach  me 
how  I  should  forget  to  think." 

••  You  will  iintt  one  answer  in  the  very  next  line,"  replied  she 
deliberately ;  **  and  if  Shakespeare  is  an  authority  with  you,  you 
oan  abide  by  Benvolio's  opinion." 

"  I  would  sooner  be  guided  by  yours,"  said  I. 

•*  Aj,  sir,  but  perhaps  I  agree  rather  with  Romeo  than  with 
his  friend,  and  think  that  other  beauties,  and  even  the  black  mask 
itself  when  we  are  very  far  gone,  only  remind  us  the  more  of  the 
fair  face  which  they  endeavour  to  rival  or  to  disguise." 

**  The  mask  that  you  wear,"  answered  I,  "  can  remind  me  of 
nothing  save  the  priceless  heart  which,  I  trust,  it  does  not  quite 
conceal." 

"  It  is  but  a  poor  mask  if  it  cannot  do  that.  At  all  events,  we 
soon  shall  reach  that  island,  and  you  will  soon  be  again  stand- 
ing at  your  cousin's  side.  If  then  and  there  you  can  re-assert 
that  the  sight  of  my  hapless  face  does  not  still  more  forcibly 
recall  another  of  surpassing  fairness,  perhaps  I  shall  believe  that 
my  Mendiy  advice  has  not  come  too  late.  Until  then,"  continued 
my  companion,  now  withdrawing  her  arm,  "let  us  iidnk  merelv 
of  the  bright  sky,  and  the  lovely  bluewaters ;  I  fear  that  they  will 
be  almost  too  clear  for  fishing." 

When  we  landed,  the  preparations  for  our  sports  were  soon  made, 
but  now  the  capricious  Lady  Edward  said  she  was  tired  of  her 
lord's  society,  and  insisted  upon  going  into  one  of  the  barges, 
though  I  had  secured  the  best  tackle  for  our  boat. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  fish  appeared  to  absorb  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  every  member  of  the  party.  During  the  sport, 
I  was  several  times  engaged  in  assisting  Sophia,  who  though  very 
expert  in  catching  the  fish,  was  not  always  equal  to  the  task 
of  imhookin^  them ;  but  nothing  occurred  between  us,  saving  a 
smiling  inquiry  on  her  part  whether  I  had  not  found  the  mornmg 
very  pleasant. 

When  we  were  preparing  to  return.  Lady  Edward  exclaimed, 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  home  just  as  we  came ;  it  will  give 
less  trouble  than  any  new  arran^ment." 

I  was  doubtless  gazing  very  intently  into  her  face  as,  leaning 
upon  me,  she  re-entered  my  boat,  for  she  shook  her  head  with  a 
most  bewitching  smUe,  and  murmured  as  if  to  herself— 

"'Tistheway 
To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  questidn  more.'* 

I  was  too  civil  to  assent  to  the  aptness  of  this  quotation,  though 
I  felt  it  to  be  well  applied ;  but  taking  my  seat  oy  Shakespeare's 
fair  pupU,  I  said,  when  we  were  again  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  party, — 

"As  you  are  endowed  with  the  power  oi  ^TO^saNLcra.^^Xi^^sifca^^ 
land  an  interest  in  my  fate,  I  wish  you  "wouV.^  aa&^«t,\ft^<2k\sfc'35 
of  your  knowledge,  two  auestions  thaii  1  «Qi  'Wsi'©^^  ^  ^"^ 

"With  pleasure.    Mention  the  fixsti," 
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"  What  do  you  think  axe  Elmswater's  feelings  for  Sophia?^ 

"  Not  such  at  present,  I  should  say,  as  should  very  much  afibofc 
cither  her  or  you.  And  to  save  you  the  trouhle  of  stating  tiie 
second  inquiry,  I  will  add  that  Sophia,  who  as  yet  loyes  yoa 
both  as  brothers,  but  as  brothers  only,  would  be  more  likely 
now,  should  any  other  feelines  arise  in  her  heart,  to  plaoe  them 
upon  you.  What  is  certain,  nowever,  is,  that  such  feelings  must 
arise  ere  long,  either  for  vou  or  for  Lord  Elmswater.  Clouams 
do  not  love  for  ever  as  brothers  and  sisters." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  those  words  of  pro- 
phetic warning,  and  now  I  well  felt  their  fall  force. 

"  And  so,  my  lovely  counsellor,"  replied  I,  "  you  still  advise  me 
to  forget  Miss  Waldegrave  if  I  can  ?" 

"  I  do  most  decidedly,  except,  as  I  said  before,  you  oan  be  sure 
that  she  actually  dislikes  Lord  Elmswater.  Remember  my  words, 
for  ore  long,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  hear  more  to  {he  same 
eft'ect,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  not  be  angry  with  the  singular 
woman  who  has  thrown  a  salutary  gloom  over  your  spirits  to-' 
day." 

^*  You  are  indeed  a  singular  person.  Lady  Edward.  Tou  speak  as 
if  always  in  jest,  and  yet  each  word  you  utter  bears  such  a  solemn 
import,  that  we  could  listen  to  you  for  evey  without  a  smile." 

**  So  I  have  been  told  before,  yet  what  is  all  my  gift?— *  little 
experience." 


When  we  met  in  the  dining-room  that  day,  Sophia  had  throe 
flowers  in  her  hand.  She  as  usual  gave  one  to  Elmswater,  and 
then  presenting  the  other  to  me,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, — 

**  One  for  you,  and  one  for  Lady  Edward." 

Though  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  reproachful  in  Sophia's 
look  or  tone,  my  heart  once  more  smote  me  at  the  gentle  remon- 
strance that  was  thus  conveyed  to  me,  and  I  answered,—;- 

**  I  win  do  as  you  desire  me  to-day,  but  to-morrow  give  me  one 
only,  and  I  will  take  care  never  to  lose  it  again." 

Ihe  flower  was  accordingly  offered  to  our  fascinating  guest,  and 
received  as  it  was  presented,  without  any  particular  observation.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  as  she  was  alluding  to  the  sports  of  the 
day,  which  she  said  she  had  very  much  enjoyed.  Lady  Edward 
particularly  enlarged  upon  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced  while 
rimning  so  far  ahead  of  the  barge. 

"  You  would  have  jjone  quicker  still,"  said  Elmswater,  "  had  you 
been  in  the  other  sailing-boat." 

"I  am  not  very  sure,"  rejoined  I,  "with  the  wind  we  had  to- 
day." 

I  am  quite  sure,"  retorted  my  brother. 

"  Well,  rejoined  I,  "  I  have  tried  both  the  boats  since  my 
retxim,  and  I  think  that  my  old  frigate  is  the  swiftest  when  close 
upon  the  wind."  ^ 

**  We  have  tried  the  boats  flfty  times,  and  the  new  one  has 
always  beat  her  on  every  tack." 

"  very  well,  then  will  you  bet,  that  if  to-day*s  wind  holds, 
wJuoh  I  thinJr  yexy  likely  by  the  B\mae\.  V)-m^\.> m^ ^i^a ^*jat* 
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and  a  fSdr  rtm,  I  shall  in  the  Mgate  reach  the  island  sooner  than 
you  do  in  the  new  boat  ?" 

**  Done,  for  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  as  you  please,"  answered 
my  brother. 

'*  Oh,  twenty  is  all  that  I  oan  afford." 

"And  you  shall  certainly  win  them,"  exclaimed  Lady  Edward. 
"  I  will  give  my  adopted  frigate  the  whole  advantage  of  my  best 
wishes,  and  of  my  experience  too,  and  wiU,  if  you  choose,  again 
steer  her  to  victory, 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  I,  "  I  may  venture  to  bet  more  than  I 
am  worth." 

"No;  twenty  guineas  are  enough,"  said  Elmswater.  "Sophia 
will  come  with  me,  each  lady  shall  steer  and  choose  her  own 
colour,  and  the  bets  will  be  open  till  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

The  following  morning's  sun  arose  most  propitiously  for  the 
great  wager.  Elmswater  had  ordered  the  boats  to  be  respectively 
chnstened  with  the  names  of  the  two  rival  beauties.  The  Sophia 
bearing  a  red  standard,  aud  the  Georgina  a  blue.  On  our  way  to 
the  shore.  Lady  Edward  approached  me,  and  observing  that  I  still 
wore  the  flower  my  cousin  had  given  me  on  the  former  evening, 
she  said,  with  the  most  bewitching  smile, — 

"  I  suppose  that  you  will  be  very  happy  to  give  me  that  pink 
when  I  remind  you  that  I  have  none  ? " 

"Stay one  moment  and  I  will  get  you  a  fresh  one,  the  best 
which  our  parterres  afford." 

"  No,  thank  you.  It  is  that  very  one  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  have." 

"  This  one  I  I  am  under  a  special  vow  not  to  part  with  it." 

"  Indeed,  then  I  must  have  it !  What,  do  you  really  refuse  my 
request?" 

**  Not  exactly :  I  make  another  and  far  handsomer  proposal." 

"  To  which  I  reply  by  renewing  my  original  demand.  No  answer. 
Very  well  then,  I  see  it  is  a  positive  refusal." 

We  were  now  close  to  the  landing-shore,  and  the  company  was 
starting  in  the  barges  so  as  to  reach  the  island  in  time  to  witness 
the  arrival,  when  the  wayward  Georgina  exclaimed, — 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,  Lord  Elmswater.  I  think  that  your 
boat  will  win,  and  as  I  would  rather  not  be  in  the  loser,  I  will  go 
with  you ;  that  is,  if  you  will  have  me,  and  if  Sophia  has  no 
objection." 

Elmswater  assented  with  the  greatest  cmpressement  and  Sophia 
requested  her  guest  by  all  means  to  select  whichever  she  pleased. 

"  You,  I  suppose,  are  quite  indifferent  ?  said  Lady  Edward,  with 
a  most  searching  glance. 

"I  think  it  but  natural  and  right  that  here  you  should  have  the 
choice,"  answered  my  cousin,  in  a  tone  which  forbade  the  renewal 
of  any  similar  questions. 

"  I  trust,  Sophia,  you  will  not  regret  this  change,"  said  I,  when 
seated  by  her  side  in  the  boat. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not,"  answered  she,  looHng  %\ft«i^Sft»f\^  ^taa* 

**  Yon  Bay  this,  Bopbia,  as  U  you  bad  eo^Q!Qi\iNA»r 
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"  I  Kaye  indeed,  Edwaird ;  and  are  they  not  domewhat  jtlfitified?" 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  vou  knew  wliat  has  just  occozred 
between  Lady  Edward  and  me.  * 

*'  How  she  asked  you  for  that  flower,  which  you  refused,  and 
how,  upon  that,  she  mrew  you  over,  and  went  with  Elmswater?" 

*'  Then  you  must  have  heard  our  conversation,"  exclaimed  I,  in 
great  astonishment. 

"  I— not  a  word  of  it ;  nor  do  I  always  reqnire  to  hear  what  is 
said,  to  know  what  is  goin^  on.  However,  I  am  fflad  that  yoa 
should  be  on  your  guard  with  Lady  Edward,  for  I  oelieye  her  to 
be  a  very  dangerous  friend  for  you." 

"  Indeed,  SopHa." 

"  I  do ;  and  when  you  have  seen  as  much  of  her  as  I  have,  yon 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me." 

"  Well,  though  her  society  be  so  perilous,  the  danger  can  bo 
easily  avoided,  as  one  look  from  you  will  always  bring  me  baok  to 
your  side." 

"  At  present,  perhaps,  Edward,  but  this  may  not  always  endure, 
for  sisterly  affection,  though  not  less  vigilant  than  any  oth^,  has 
little  to  oner  saving  itself.  And  now  tlmt  I  have  said  my  word  of 
admonition,  let  us  grive  our  utmost  attention  to  the  race.  I  am  as 
determined  to  win,  if  possible,  as  Lady  Edward  can  be  herself,  and 
you  certainly  must  not  lose  it  for  my  company.  I  am  afraid  fhey 
are  rather  ahead  of  us." 

**  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  breeze  has  freshened  and  veered  a 
little,  and  with  a  side  wind  they  have  the  advantage." 

**  Well,  but  we  might  have  more  sail,  might  not  we  ?  the  other 
day,  with  Elmswater,  the  side  of  the  boat  was  close  upon  the 
water." 

**  Ay,  Sophia,  but  we  sailors  are  more  cautious  than  landsmen, 
for  we  know  the  danger  of  these  little  expeditions." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  of  being  wrecked  again  ? " 

"  Not  afraid,  I  hope,  for  I  trust  I  could  save  you ;  yet  I  would 
rather  not  try  the  experiment."  ..." 

"  But,  I  have  not  the  least  objection,"  said  my  hic:h-spirited 
cousin.  "  See,  see,  Edward,  they  are  really  starting  aneaa  of  us; 
we  should  go  quicker  if  you  tightened  that  rope  a  little :  Elmswater 
always  fastens  it  here." 

"  Ay,  but  I  don't  much  approve  of  fastening  the  sheet,  though  I 
will  tighten  it  a  little,  as  you  say,  if  you  are  not  afraid.' 

"  That's  riffht,  Edward ;  a  little  more,  a  little  more  again :  we 
arc  heading  them  now,  but  what  is  the  matter  with  that  other  saiL 
there?" 

"  Ay,  there  is  something  wrong  in  that  jib.  Can  you  hold  ihis 
sheet  just  while  I  step  forward." 

"I  will  try.  No,  it  is  too  much  for  my  strength ;  do  pray  fasten 
it  for  a  moment.  Never  mind  the  danger :  they  are  again  dosing 
upon  us." 

As  our  lee  i^unwale  was  now  cutting  the  very  water's  edge,  I  Mi 

much  disinclined  to  seonie  the  Biheet.     There  being  no  option» 

ioweyer,  I  complied  Xyitix  Bopbi«>?ft  "vn^^  wA  ^^tl  ^twdl^ hastily 
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forward  to  re-adjust  the  jib.  Just  then,  as  ill-forttme  would  have 
it,  a  sudden  g^st  swept  over  the  lake,  our  canvas  groaned  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  a  loud  shriek  from  my  cousin 
announoed  to  me  that  my  misgivings  were  confirmed.  We  were 
both  now  plunged  into  deep  water,  with  the  boat  beating  over  our 
heads.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  secure  the  slender  form  of 
Sophia ;  my  second  to  withdraw  her  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  ill-starred  little  vessel. 

**  Cling  tight  to  me,  my  angel,  my  life!"  cried  I.  "  Place 
both  arms  round  my  neck,  and  leave  mine  free.  That  is  right ; 
we  shall  do  very  well  so." 

I  now  succeeded  in  a^ain  reaching  the  prostrate  boat,  and  clam- 
bering upon  the  keel  with  my  eentle  burd!en,  soon  placed  her  there, 
by  my  side,  in  comparative  safety. 

"  How  brave  you  have  been,  my  fearless  Sophia ! "  exclaimed  I. 
"  Had  you  clasped  my  arms,  we  both  should  have  been  lost. 
Thank  God  I  there  is  no  real  danger  now." 

"  There  is  no  peril  by  jou,  Edward,"  replied  she ;  "  there  is 
something  in  your  look  which  drives  back  danger  itself." 

By  this  time  Elmswater,  who,  on  seeing  the  accident,  had  imme- 
diately tacked,  was  close  alongside  of  us,  while  Lady  Edward, 
pale  with  terror,  inquired  how  we  were  ? 

"  Well,  you  have  made  a  precious  mess  of  it,  Edward ! "  said  my 
brother. 

**  It  is  all  my  fault,"  cried  Sophia ;  "  I  would  not  listen  to  his 
advice.    But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? " 

"  I  see  but  one  thing,"  said  I.  "  You  had  better  haul  down 
your  sail,  Elmswater ;  we  will  put  the  two  ladies  into  your  boat, 
and  you  can  jump  with  me  upon  this  keel,  until  the  barge,  which  I 
perceive  is  now  shoving  off  irom  the  island,  can  pick  us  all  up. 
Come  along,  and  mind  you  don't  wet  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Edward  to  Sophia,  as 
she  was  sitting  by  her  side  in  Elmswater's  boat.  "  I  wonder  you 
are  not  dead  with  the  mere  fright." 

"  Why,  it  certainly  is  a  more  awful  moment  than  I  thought, 
when  the  waters  close  and  grow  dark  over  our  head.  I  fancied  my 
whole  life  was  flitting  before  me  in  that  six^le  moment,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  what  I  experienced,  when  1  felt  the  fibrm  grasp  of 
Edward's  arm  round  my  waist,  raising  me  again  to  the  bnght 
surface." 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  most  delightful  sensation,"  said 
LadyEdward,  while  her  usual  smile  again  played  around  her  lips. 

"  WeU,  but  who  has  won?"  exclaimed  the  undaunted  Sophia. 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  gp  on  with  the  race." 

"  Not  for  the  world ! "  cned  I.  "  We  have  already  been  trifling 
with  danger  quite  enough.  I  will  pay  my  forfeit,  if  neoesswy* 
But  Sophia  must  immediately  return  to  iSie  castle  and  change  h€X 
clothes." 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  Edward,  though  I  am  not  at  all  cold," 

**  And  as  to  the  wager/*  rejoined  my  ^wQ^SlRKt^*^  S^»TsssMfi^\5fe^ 
Vrajm  det" 

^  2 
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Thus  ended  otuf  nantical  adyentnres  at  Elmswater,  and  two  days 
afterwards  our  party  broke  up.  As  I  approached  Lady  Edward  to 
take  leave  of  her»  she  drew  me  aside  for  a  moment,  and  with  a 
smile  of  deep  meaning,  said : — 

'*  You  have  adopted,  I  see,  the  viewB  of  Borneo,  and  not  of 
Bcnvolio.  This  is  rather  what  I  foresaw,  if  yon  will  remember, 
even  before  you  had  taught  Sophia  Waldegraye,  in  such  an  im- 
pressive manner,  the  effect  produced  by  your  arm  around  her 
waist.  Still  do  not  forget  that  Benvolio,  doubtless,  passed  many 
joyous  years  after  Romeo  had  been  laid  in  his  early  grave." 

"  Ay,  Lady  Edward ;  but  who  has  ever  inquired  as  to  his  fate. 
while  Komeo's  end  will  be  the  eternal  theme  of  all  poets,  and  for 
ever  our  noblest  and  most  exalted  example." 

**  Perhaps  so.  Then  farewell,  my  Romeo.  Beware  of  the  jonmey 
to  Mantua,  and  the  cemetery  of  the  Capulets." 

These  words  were  apparently  spoken  but  in  jest,  and  yet  they 
re-echoed  so  fearfully  upon  my  heart,  that  when  I  pressed  her 
extended  hand,  Lady  Edward  started  back  and  said : 

*'  Why,  you  have  changed  the  play ;  this  is  no  longer  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  out  Don  Juan.' 

Thus  we  parted,  and  we  have  never  since  met. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.  For  lo !  the  winter  Is  ptned,  tiie 
rsdn  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  leason  of  the 
Binging-birds  is  come.— Canticle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  and  sports  of  Elmswater,  I  had  not 
forgotten  my  profession,  and  having,  through  my  father's  interest 
obtained  permission  to  pass  my  examination  at  once,  I  now  pro- 
ceeded for  that  purpose  to  Portsmouth.  Though  I  had  not  served, 
properly  speakmg,  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  navy,  the  expc- 
ence  and  information  I  had  acquired  on  board  the  Comaline,  still 
more  than  on  the  Culloden,  haa.  fullv  prepared  me  for  this  ordeal, 
and  I  went  through  it  with  some  eclat. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  the  castle,  my  father  summoned 
me  into  his  study  for  tne  apparent  purpose  of  snowing  me  a  letter, 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Portsmouth,  and  which  spoke, 
in  hijgh  terms  of  my  proficiency. 

"  I  am  very  happy,  indeed,  Edward,  that  you  have  deserved  so 
flattering  a  testimonial,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  ana  now  let  me  ask  you, 
if  it  is  your  intention  to  follow  up  your  profession  actively  ?  ** 

I  answered  in  the  aifirmative. 

**  Well  then,  do  not  you  believe  that  you  should  soon  think  of 
going  to  sea  again  ? " 

"  Why  yea,  '  answered  I ;  "  but  except  you  judge  otherwise,  I 
do  not  Bee  any  immediate  hnrry .   1  \^n«  lisAi  "^^^  Wi&fQur  monuiB 
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'*  Tliat  is  very  trne ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  yon  mnst  remember, 
that  though  so  long  away  £rom  us,  you  haye,  in  fact,  only  seen 
one  year's  service." 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  mv  father's  suggestions, 
yet  some  mstinct  secretly  warned  me,  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
made  them  at  that  moment  had  he  not  some  other  object  in  view 
than  my  professional  advancement.  I  endeavoured  to  show  no 
indication  of  this  misgiving,  but  it  did  not  appear  entirely  to 
escape  my  father's  observation,  for,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
resumed : 

"  I  am  speaking  to  you,  of  course,  Edward,  principally  for  your 
own  sake,  and  in  your  own  interest.  You  shafi  never  hear  from 
me  any  opinion  or  any  advice,  expressed  or  offered  in  any  other 
spirit.  You  will  understand  me,  however,  if  I  add,  that  there  are 
other  motives  which  might  render  it  desirable  that  you  should 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  prolong  too  much  your  stay  at 
Elmswater. 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  rather  haughtily.  "  Then,  if  you  think  so, 
the  sooner  I  leave  it  the  better,  for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  an 
unwelcome  and  unbidden  guest  an3rwhere." 

'*  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Edward ;  and  if  you  doubt  my 
affection  for  you,  you  axe  unjust  to  me,  and  to  yourself.  I  have 
never  in  mj  life  had  a  moment  of  more  surpassing  happiness  than 
that  in  which  you  were  restored  me.  I  love  and  admire  your  noble 
and  generous  disposition,  and  my  fondest  hone  is,  that,  in  later 
years,  we  shall  both  be  very  much  together.  Tne  present  however 
IS  a  very  critical  moment  for  the  destiny  of  our  family,  as  for  your 
own ;  and  I,  as  weU  as  you,»have  much  to  consider  and  to  provide 
for.  Do  you  understand  me  now,  or  shall  I  speak  more  openly  and 
more  fully  upon  the  matter  ? " 

**  I  would  much  wish  to  hear  all  that  you  may  be  willing  to 
impart  upon  this  subject." 

*  Then  sit  down,  Edward,  and  I  will  enter  upon  it  freely. 
There  is  a  growing  attachment  arising  between  you  and  Sophia, 
stronger  on  your  part  as  yet  than  on  hers,  but  still  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  require,  even  now,  serious  consideration.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  yet  completely  ascertained  or  analyzed  your  own 
feelings.  However,  you  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  the 
point  to  which  such  affections  tend ;  now,  allow  me  to  ask  you, 
nave  you  ever  seriously  thought  of  being  some  day  united  to  your 
cousin  ? " 

'*  I,  my  dear  father?"  replied  I,  much  embarrassed  at  this  home 
question ;  **  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is 
much  time  lost  as  yet. ' 

'*  WeU,  then,  it  is  neither  too  late  nor  too  soon  for  me  to  say 
that  I  should  most  truly  deplore  any  such  conception,  and  should 
indeed  think  myself  justified  in  throwing  every  obstacle  I  could  in 
the  way  of  its  fulfilment.  That  you  may  completely  understand 
the  grounds  of  this  very  decided  opinion,  perhaps  I  had  hett&KL 
state  them  to  you  summarily;  ajid  knomng^  wi\^<i,  ^^^^^ 
interest  you  take  is  the  wd&re  of  tlnQ  i«inuVf  >  \lt^^'a^ai5«».*^siaff 
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you  will  assent  to  them.  Bo  yoa  remember,  Edward,  that  on  the 
very  eyeninc:  of  your  return  home,  you  were  much  struck  at  xniss- 
in^  one  of  me  noblest  master-pieces  of  our  hereditary  coUeotion } 
It  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  no  longer  here,  and  I  suppose  you 
have  jruessed  the  motive." 

"  I  nave  hardly  ventured  to  inquire,  seeing,  £rom  my  first  un- 
guarded observation,  that  the  subject  was  painful." 

**  Painfal,  indeed,  to  those  who  feel  asl  do.  What  motive  do 
you  think,  Edward,  saving  utter  necessity  and  real  distress,  could 
have  induced  me  to  make  these  heart-rending  sacrifices  V* 

"  Distress ! "  said  I,  in  the  greatest  astonishment.  "  Why, 
everything  at  Elmswater  seems  conducted  on  the  same  scale  as  f6r- 
merly ! " 

**  Perhaps  so,  to  your  impractised  eye,  Edward ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy  with  me,  as  well  as  of  mclinalion,  not  to  let  the 
world  into  the  secrets  which  my  creditors  and  my  children  alone 
must  know :  but  the  times  have  been  very  hard  mdeed  upon  me. 
Two  years  ago,  as  you  may  have  heard,  Lloyd,  who  had  been  our 
banker  for  more  than  forty  years,  broke  witii  a  large  sum  of  mine 
in  his  hands.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  of  aee,  the 
Cressinghams  come  forward  and  contest  the  county ;  and  tnere  is 
a  mint  of  money  which  must  go  to  secure  Elmswater's  retam, 
besides  my  old  suit  in  chancery  with  the  Worcestershire  Booking- 
hams,  which  is  farther  than  ever  from  being  settled.  I  mignt 
have  expected,  from  my  former  services,  to  receive  some  omoe 
under  the  Crown,  which  would  at  least  have  enabled  me  to  dose 
my  establishment  here  for  a  time ;  but  there  is  Pitt,  who  chooses 
to  pass  such  a  sHght  upon  me,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
serve  as  long  as  he  is  there.  Why  should  I  dissemble  Hie  feuit 
from  you,  Edward  ?  Ruin  stares  me  in  the  face ;  if  you  will,  not 
that  ruin  which  will  actually  drive  us  to  the  workhouse,  but  that 
which  may  very  well  send  more  than  one  generation  broken- 
hearted to  an  early  grave." 

I  could  not  but  be  much  moved  at  the  tone  of  deep  despondency 
with  which  my  father  revealed  this  painfal  intelligence. 

"  This  is  sad,  indeed,"  exclaimed! ;  **  but  surely,  something  can 
be  done  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  ?" 

"  That  is  the  object  of  all  my  endeavours,"  answered  my  father. 
''  As  to  Elmswater,  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  I  trust,  my  dear  Edward,  that  I  shall  have  as  mudi  to 
say  of  yours.    Our  principal  difficulties  consist  in  our  mortgage 
debts,  which  amount  to  upwards   of  three  hundred  thousieLnd 
pounds,  making  at  the  present  rate  an  annual  sum  of  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  which  must  be  forthcoming  in  bank- 
notes to  the  day  before  I  can  defray  a  single  shilling  of  our 
expenses  here.    Could  this  simi  be  paid  off,  the  scale  would  torn 
considerably  in  our  favour,  and.  1^u&  ^iSci^  \Qitt\m.Q  of  the  family 
might  yet  he  completely  redeemed.** 
"^It  IS  a  very  large  sum,"  Baidl,^i!bou^\s»^^^      ^ev..^«.x«. 

a  mmonty,  mU  very  nearly  conxft  up  \»  ^X^aXwsyoa&^l  ^«»^ 
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slie  is  of  age.  If,  as  I  trust,  and  as  we  all  expect,  she  marries 
I^bnswater,  then,  with  a  little  care  and  good  fortune,  the  Rockin^- 
haiuB  may  agaiu  hold  their  heads  as  nigh  as  any  family  within 
the  four  seas  of  Britain." 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  deeply  impressed  with  all  that  had 
that  day  fallen  from  my  father.  I  could  not  hut  feel,  however, 
that,  though  fully  justified  in  his  present  comhination,  he  seemed 
to  niake  but  little  allowance  for  the  sentiments  of  those  who  might 
be  more  or  less  directly  concerned  in  it,  and  I  was  soon  led  into 
suggesting  something  to  this  effect. 

**  Understand  me  well,  Edward,"  said  my  father,  in  reply ; 
"  there  is  no  one  breathing  who  could  be  more  unwilling  than  I 
should  be  to  force  or  to  betray  the  inclinations  of  any  one  around 
me.  Of  course,  nothing  of  what  I  contemplate  could  be  accom- 
plished without  the  entire  freewill  and  concurrence  of  every  party 
interested.  It  is  yours  that  I  am  now  clarming ;  but  until,  the  day 
oomes  when  I  shall  have  to  appeal  to  Sophia  and  to  Elmswater  for 
theirs,  I  think  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  both  in  promoting  the  affec- 
tions which  will  naturally,  and  I  may  almost  say  inevitably,  spring 
up  between  them,  if  they  are  constantly  thrown  together. 

"  But  surely  my  presence  here,  during  the  short  intervals  o 
respose  from  my  professional  duties,  is  no  obstacle  to  their  inter- 
course, upon  any  terms  that  they  may  desire,  and  that  you  may 
sanction  ? 

"  More  than  you  think,  Edward.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware, — 
except,  by  the  way.  Lady  Edward  Onslow  suggested  somethmg 
to  that  effect  when  you  were  in  the  boat  together  the  other  day, — 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  you  are  qualified  to  rival  Elms- 
water  himself  in  fair  ladies*  affections  ? " 

"  Well,  but  were  it  so,  is  it  not  but  natural  that  Sophia,  with 
her  large  fortune,  which  will  secure  affluence  to  her,  whomsoever 
she  may  marry,  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  herself,  inde- 
pendently of  our  family  arrangements  ?" 

"  Of  course,  Edward ;  and  wnen  she  is  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion, I  shall  have  no  power,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  inclina- 
tion, to  oppose  any  honourable  choice  which  she  may  deliberately 
make.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  nothing  can  prevent  Elmswater 
from  being  a  far  better  match  in  the  eyes  oi  the  world  than  you  can 
ever  be,  and  as  he  is  besides  in  every  way  worthy  personally  of 
your  cousin,  I  shall  consider  myself,  as  every  one  wul  consider  me, 
fully  justified  in  encouraging  to  my  utmost  the  views  which  I 
know  are  entertained  by  him  in  conmion  with  us  all.    Think  the 
matter  over,  my  dear  Edward,  as  much  as  you  please,  and  as 
much  as  you  can.    You  will  find  that  I  am  saymg  and  doing 
exactly  what  you  would — ^what  every  sensible  ana  provident  man 
would  do  in  my  position.    From  all  I  have  seen  and  known  of 
you,  I  believe  that,  upon  reflection,  you  wtlM  gW^  xsi'fc  ^QKs^t^5taSkSs^ 
assistance  /  if  not,  why  then  it  will  be  ^ime  iot  xaa  \ft  ^Q!Qsa.^<stV^ 
I  am  to  act    That  will  do  for  to-day,  my  dfiai'Wj  \  ^^  c«sv«siK^ 
resume  tfiis  conversation ;  until  liieii,  1  nee^L  xtfife  ^^^^^S:^ 
that  It  must  be  regarded  by  both  parUea  «k»  «lm^^  ^tsSA^-c»»s 
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When  I  left  my  father's  study,  affceor  this  interview,  my  £EU)iiIiief 
were  in  a  state  of  absolute  prostration,  £rom  whicli  they  did  noi 
recover  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  more  I  brooded  over 
this  fatal  dialogue,  the  more  momentous  its  import  appeared  to  m» 
for  all  mv  future  destiny ;  and  althoxigh  nothing  could  be  more 
guarded  than  the  language  in  which  Lord  Arlingford  had  stated 
what  he  conceived  it  to  be  nis  duty  to  declare,  I  could  not  disguiae 
from  myself  what  was  the  real  substance  of  his  oommunioatiQii. 
I  was  the  obstacle,  as  I  was  to  be  the  victim ;  my  happiness  and 
the  interest  of  the  family  were  in  conflict,  and  so  decidedly  was 
the  preference  given  to  the  latter,  that  already  my  very  absoooe 
£rom  Elmswater  was  desired. 

As  I  sat  that  evening  in  deep  dejection  by  the  stately  mantel- 

n^  of  that  noble  dining-room,  wnich  four  short  months  beforo  I 
re-entered  in  such  joyous  exultation,  I  reflected  on  the  many 
perils  and  difficulties  through  which  the  nope  of  being  seat^  there 
once  more  could  alone  have  sustained  me  on  jdj  adventurous 
course.  I  thought  of  the  dark  night,  when  I  had  raised  the  sword 
which  fell  from  the  shattered  arm  of  Nelson,  and  of  the  still 
darker  day,  when  on  the  yard-arm  of  the  Gomaline,  I  had  mea- 
sured mv  strength  with  uie  fury  of  the  tormenta.  I  thought  of 
my  hopeless  shipwreck,  of  my  agonizing  wounds,  of  my  weary 
circumnavigration. 

"  And  this  is  that  life,"  said  I,  **  for  which  youth,  in  its  reckless 
ignorance,  has  struggled  so  wildly  !  Scarcely  do  the  months 
which  I  have  passed  at  Elmswater  number  the  years  I  have  spent 
in  imceasing  toil  to  reach  it  once  more,  in  honour  and  in  credit^ 
and  already  I  am  told,  by  my  father  himself,  that  my  place  is  no 
longer  here ! " 

**  How  sad  you  have  been  the  whole  evening !  **  said  Sophia  to 
me,  as  we  retired  to  rest.  "Has  anythinsr  occurred  which  has 
given  you  pain,  and  for  which  I  cannot  comiort  you? " 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  for 
utterance  at  that  moment,  and  she  said  no  more. 

On  the  following  day,  I  observed,  from  my  window,  that  Sophia 
was  engaged  in  a  very  long  and  animated  conversation  with  my 
father,  as  they  walked  together  in  the  pleasure-grounds  before  the 
house.  Lord  Arlingford  s  manner  seemed  more  serious  than  it 
usually  was  in  the  company  of  his  niece ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern  from  Sophia's  countenance  and  bearing,  the  subject  must 
have  been  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to  her.  During  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  she  appeared  to  avoid  me,  and  she  more  than 
once  retired  to  her  solitary  room.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
we  were  accidently  brought  together.  I  seized  her  hand,  and  aa 
our  eyes  met  in  one  look  oi  intense  and  mutual  sympathy : 
"  Sophia,"  said  I,  **  you  look  pale  and  sad.  Will  you  come  for  an 
Lour  on  the  lake  ? " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  she,  and  we  moved  on  together,  each 

iFalking  in  silent  and  gloomy  abstraction.    When  we  had  been  for 

0ome  tmie  aeAted  in  our  Bwifb-sailine  bark,  with  nothing  around  us 

but  the  lutless  sky  and  the  Iveedle^  "vt^X/^T)  \  ^>il^  t^^  ixa^hec 
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resist  entering  upon  the  snlject  which  eTidently  engrossed  all  our 
thoughts,  and  I  said : 

*'  You  had  this  morning,  Sophia,  a  .long,  and  apparently  very 
interesting  oonversation  with  Lord  Arlingrord  ? " 

'*  Yes,  Edward,"  answered  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  nearly  as 
long  as  was  yoUrs  yesterday." 

'^My  father's  la!st  injunction  to  me  was  to  consider  all  that  he 
had  said  as  strictly  private.  Perhaps  he  addressed  a  similar 
request  to  you." 

*^  No,  Edward,  he  did  not ;  nor,  indeed,  would  I  have  promised 
absolute  compliance  irpon  that  point.    I  am,  therefore,  quite  &ee  . 
to  say  l^at  you  were  the  principal  subject  of  our  discourse." 

"I feared  as  much,  Sophia,  and  my  father  mentioned  to  you, 
doubtless,  his  opinion  as  to  my  stay  here." 

"  He  did." 

"  And  you  answered—" 

"  That  I  tiiought  you  were  the  best  judge  upon  this  matter." 

"And  what  opinion  would  jom  recommend  me  to  entertain? 
Shall  I  continue  in  my  profession,  or  retire  and  try  some  other 
trade?" 

**  Eetire  firom  the  navy,  Edward !  now — at  your  age  ?  with  your 
prospects  ?  I  should  never  forgive  you  were  you  to  take  such  a 
fatal  step ! " 

"  Well,  but  if  I  am  to  follow  up  my  profession,  Sophia,  then  my 
father  is  not  so  wrong,  and  we  must  soon  be  again  sepcurated." 

My  cousin  sighed  deeply,  but  remained  silent.  "When  last  we 
parted,  Sophia,"  continued  I,  "some  few  words  fell  from  you 
which  have  ever  remained  engraven  on  my  heart.  Will  you 
repeat  them  when  the  sad  hour  again  returns  ? " 

"  Edward,"  answered  she,  as  a  deep  blush  spread  over  her  pale 
oheek,  "  when  we  last  parted  we  were  both  children,  and  spoke  as 
such.  Our  words  are  more  serious  now,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
said." 

"  I,  Sophia,  can  now  repeat,  in  deep  and  solemn  earnest,  all  that 
I  then  uttered  in  childish  ignorance.  I  fear  that  is  no  longer  so 
with  you." 

Sopma  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  resumed : 

"  What  I  feel  for  you,  Edward,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  and  that 
not  long  since,  in  a  manner  that  might  render  words  needless. 
But  if  we  are  too  old  now  to  talk  lip^htly  of  these  matters,  we  are 
too  young  yet  to  speak  of  them  serious^.  Let  us  mutually  trust 
to  our  feelings,  and  abide  by  them.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  go 
further  at  present,  without  giving  much  pain  to  others,  and 
perhaps  preparing  much  misery  for  ourselves. 

"  I  see  then,  Sophia,  that  my  father  has  mentioned  to  you  other 
matters  than  my  professional  duties." 

"He  has,"  said  my  cousin,  as  the  blush  again  mantied  her 
cheek.  "  he  has  alluded  to  a  subject  which  is,  and  must  remain  for 
some  time  yet  far  from  my  thoughts.    Gk)d  Imows  I  shall  ever  b^ 
but  too  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  either  to  tq:^  fe^^^  qt  \ft  ^sssc^^ 
dutj.    But  situated  as  I  am,  as  I  mosti  Tmiot\?aai»XA^  vai-A  ^^^i^so^ 
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but  see  that  more  than  my  own  happiness  depends  upon  the  choioe 
I  must  some  day  make.  I  have  shown  you  already,  Edward,  &x 
more  I  fear  than  was  becoming,  what  is  my  more  than  sisteir^B 
affection  for  you.  What  are  my  love,  my  eratitude,  my  deference 
for  your  father,  I  trust  my  conduct  will  also  ever  manifest,  or  I 
should  be  ungrateful  indeed.  We  haye  both,  Edward,  a  dread 
ordeal  to  go  through,  in  which  we  shall  need  far  more  experienoe 
than  either  can  possess  at  present.  To  precipitate  nothing  is  all 
that  I  have  promised  your  father ;  but  what  I  have  promised  I 
will  faithfully  perform.  Tou  seem  saddened  at  what  I  say 
Edward,  yet  is  it  not  true,  is  it  not  unauswerable }  '* 

**  It  is  far  too  judicious,  Sophia,  for  such  loye  as  mine  either 
to  utter  or  to  comprehend." 

"Then  mistrust  your  love  and  trust  to  mine,  Edward.  Nay, 
but  you  need  not  throw  aside  my  hand  so  roughly.  My  own 
Edward,  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? " 

"  Merely  what  you  have  already  said,  when  your  heart  had  not 
as  yet  learnt  to  reason  so  accurately.    You  weep,  Sophia  ^ " 

''^  And  why  should  not  I  ^  I  could  bear  all,  saving  such  injustice 
from  you.  Alas,  Edward!  could  we  have  forseen  this  day,  how 
gladly  would  not  we  have  called  upon  those  dark  waters,  from 
which  you  rescued  me,  to  close  over  our  heads,  and  enshroud  ever- 
more our  unsullied  union ! " 

"  Yes,  for  ever,  my  noble  SopMa,'*  exclaimed^  I,  falling  at  her 
feet,  "  for  ever  united,  but  not  in  death.  Life  is  open  before  us, 
and  you  are  now  a  free  agent.  Say  that  you  are  mine,  as  but  now 
you  called  me  yours,  and  this  arm,  which  here — even  here,  has  torn 
you  from  the  msp  of  Azrael,  vdll  defend  you  through  life  against 
the  whole  wond." 

**  Alas !  if  you  are  speaking  seriously  now,"  answered  my  cousin, 
"  to  what  do  your  wishes  tend  ?  Do  you  think  that  I,  Edward, 
with  my  education  and  my  station,  would  consent  clandestinely  to 
pledge  my  faith,  and  to  escape  from  this  abode  of  unfailing  kmd- 
ncss,  as  a  school-girl  from  her  boarding-house  ?  No,  Edward,  the 
daughters  of  England  are  not  thus  won,  when  they  respect  them- 
selves and  wish  to  be  respected  by  others." 

'*  I  see  well  how  it  is,  Sophia,  and  if  you  can  say  no  more  than 
that,  while  I  am  seated  at  your  side,  I  can  well  comprehend  what 
I  have  to  expect  when  thousands  of  iniles  will  be  again  between  us." 

"  Edward  ! "  replied  she,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon  me,  "  when 
all  aflfirmed  that  we  were  parted,  not  by  distance,  but  by  the  grave, 
there  was  one  here  by  whom  you  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  de- 
serves more  confidence  and  kindness  ^an  you  have  shown  her 
to-day.  I  will  grant  all  that  I  can,  in  honour  and  fairness,  and 
what  I  promise  to  you  I  will  proclaim  to  all— my  faithful  and  un- 
failing affection  for  you,  present  or  absent,  until  the  day  comes 
when  the  die  of  my  life  must  be  cast," 

"  And  then ^* 

"And  then,  Edward,  he  to  whom  alone  I  have  once  said  what  I 
said  to  yovL,  should  he  be  stall  oi  tke  sasnib  mind^  should  he  again  Iiq 
by  my  side,  in  manly  hououx  and.  lenoyra — •" 
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**  He,  Sophia ! "  said  I,  grrasping  her  trembling  hand  as  my  ardent 
gaze  endeavoured  to  meet  her  averted  eye. 

"  He ;  should  he  still  be  my  constant,  my  noble,  my  faithful 
Edward,  will  have  a  claim  to  this  poor  hand  greater  than  tiiat 
which  any  wealth  or  any  rank  could  afford.  Beueye  me,  Edward, 
neither  you  nor  I,  at  our  present  a^e,  could  reasonably  give  or 
receive  any  further  pledge  than  this,  even  had  nothing  as  yet 
occurred  between  your  fattier  and  me." 

**  My  pledge,  Sophia,  is  long  since  given.  My  whole  heart  for 
my  whole  life  I    Oh,  that  you  could  say  as  much." 

My  arm  was  aroimd  her  slender  waist,  my  hand  pressed  hers  as 
it  trembled  convulsively  in  my  nrasp,  our  eyes  met  in  deep  com- 
munion, and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  give  utterance  to  the  long-sued 
word  of  hope,  when  a  loud  crash  over  our  heads  startled  us  from 
our  trance,  and  Sophia  fell  on  her  knees  in  speechless  terror. 

'*  It  is  nothing,  my  angel,"  said  I ;  "  our  mast  must  have  been 
strained  in  the  race  the  other  day,  and  has  given  way." 

"  It  is  a  warning,"  cried  my  cousin ;  "  a  warmng  from  Heaven 
that  we  must  go  no  further.  Gk)d  grant  that  I  have  not  already 
said  too  much.  Now  take  the  oars»  and  let  us  return  to  the  shore, 
I  beseech)  I  conmiand  you." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,    *    f    *   *    One  that  would  clrcamvent 
God,  might  it  not  ?— Hamlet. 

Fbom  that  sad  hour,  there  was  an  end  to  the  free,  confiding,  and 
unconstrained  intercourse  which  had  as  yet  subsisted  between  my 
cousin  and  me.  She  appeared  to  dread  me,  she  avoided  being 
alone  in  my  society,  and  she  seemed  ever  apprehensive  that  I 
should  again  press  her  to  overstep  the  self-imposed  limits  of  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  duty  to  herself,  and  her  engagements  to  my 
father.  There  was  a  tenderness  in  her  voice  and  in  her  look  which 
told  me  that  the  manner  alone,  and  not  the  heart,  was  altered ;  but 
we  conversed  no  more  upon  the  subject  which  mutually  engrossed 
all  our  thoughts. 

One  mornmg,  before  the  autumn  was  very  far  advanced^  several 
letters  were  delivered  to  my  father  while  at  breakfast.  One  of 
these  he  handed  to  me,  after  having  glanced  oyer  it  himself,  and 
while  attentively  perusing  another  which  seemed  to  be  of  deeper 
interest  to  him.  The  letter  he  thus  presented  to  me  was  written  in 
a  very  singular  hand,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  com- 
pletely ascertain  that  it  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  My  dear  lord,— It  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear 
that  my  gallant  young  friend,  who  was  so  dose  to  my  side  onboard 
the  San  Joseph,  and  afterwards  at  Santa  Cruz,  hasb^\\.x^'^t»^.\Rk 
you  in  good  health.    If  he  still  is  as  zealous  \a  «6r7^\i^  ^^^fiD^s^|<^ 
heproinised  to  be  wbeu  we  last  met,  lBbL0^3ii\s<i'H«rs'Vi3K5'^''«B»' 
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to  take  him  mth  me  when  I  again  go  to  sea.  Pray  let  mekoowif 
this  would  suit  your  views  and  his. 

*'  I  hear  some  mention  of  an  expedition  to  the  northern  seas, 
where  our  Mends  the  Danes  appear  to  want  to  be  looked  after  a 
little ;  and  there  is  a  probability  of  my  going  in  that  direction,  on 
board  the  St.  George,  which  is  now  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth.  I 
shall  keep  a  berth  for  your  son,  imtil  farwer  advice  £rom  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  with  every  feeling  of  respect,  your 
faithful  servant, 

"  Nblsoit  Am)  BBomcB." 

I  was  too  much  flattered  at  the  terms  in  which  I  was  mentumed 
by  the  man  in  the  world  I  most  admired,  and  I  was,  indeed,  as  yet 
too  inexperienced  well  to  consider  whether  this  offer  was  likely  or 
not  to  have  been  entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  heroio 
admiral.  I  therefore  handed,  in  silence,  the  letter  to  Serbia ;  die 
merely  pbserved  that  I  must  be  much  gratified  by  snc^  a  tes- 
timonial ;  and  our  eyes  alone  expressed  the  sad  forebodings  oi  our 
hearts.  M^r  father  said  nothing  to  me  until  breakfiist  was  oyer, 
but  on  retiring  from  the  room  he  whispered  to  me : — 

'*  You  will  let  me  know  to-morrow,  Edward,  what  answer  I  am 
to  make  Lord  Nelson." 

I  merely  bowed  assent,  and  Sophia  and  I  remained  alone. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,'*  said  I  to  her,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Edward ;  **  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear,  my  own  Sophia,"  exclaimed  I ;  "would  that  you  were 
to  say  that  you  wished  me  never  to  leave  you." 

"  Sot  yet — ^not  yet,"  murmured  she ;  and  pressing  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  nothing  further  occurred  between  us ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  my  door 
before  I  had  completely  finisHed  dressing. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  Edward,*  said  a  well-known  voice, 
'*  follow  me  to  the  fiower-garden ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

When  I  reached  the  appointed  spot,  Sophia  was  already  there. 

"  I  wished  to  tell  you,  Edward.*  said  she,  **  that  I  last  night  had 
another  conversation  with  your  father.    I  should  not  feel  justified 
in  mentioning  all  the  details.    The  result,  however,  is  that  I  have 
promised,  both  for  you  and  for  me,  that  we  shall  remain  separated 
for  two  years  at  least,  during  which  time  you  will  write  to  me  once 
every  tKrce  months,  and  I  shall  answer  each  second  letter.    At  the 
end  of  that  period  we  shall  meet  again,  and  then,  whatever  we 
decide  during  the  ensuing  year.  wiU  encounter  no  farther  oppo- 
sition from  any  member  of  the  family.    I  repeat  that  I  have  made 
the  enga^ment  both  for  you  and  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  additionally  distress  my  feelings  by  offering  any  objections  to 
what  I  have  conceived  to  be  the  best  arrangement  for  both." 
There  was  something  bo  earne&tYam]^QQ\]&Y(^^\K«:L<^md  manner, 
tb^t  I  could  not  lemt  giyiixg  thd  lec^xuc^  «mkssl^>^  ^^^  "csaas&^Bs^ 
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her,  liotrever,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  agTeement  must 
rest  with  her. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  my  father  called  me  into  his  study, 
and  inquired  if  I  had  gfiven  due  consideration  to  the  letter  he  had 
shown  me  the  day  before.  I  answered  that  I  was  perfectly  ready 
to  accept  Lord  Nelson's  offer. 

**  Then  I  will  write  forthwith,"  said  my  £ither ;  "  and  now, 
Edward,"  continued  he,  fixing  his  penetrating  glance  steadfastly 
upon  me,  "  allow  me  to  ask  if  Sophia  Waldegrave  has  mentioned 
to  you  what  was  agreed  between  her  and  myself  yesterday  ? " 

"  She  has,  my  dear  father." 

'*  And  obtained  your  assent,  as  she  promised  me  she  would  ? " 

*'  I  have  given  it,  as  I  saw  no  other  honourable  altematiYe.  I 
wish,  however,  to  state  distinctly,  that  when,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years,  I  shall  return  here,  if  it  pleases  God  a^n 
to  restore  me  to  my  home,  I  shall  consider  the  sacrifices  required 
from  me  and  from  others  as  having  been  completed.  We  shall  then 
have  recovered  our  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  deciding  for 
ourselves  upon  what  principally  interests  us,  and  I  trust  that  this 
right  will  no  longer  be  contested  or  limited." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  my  father. 

"  I  will  add  that,  if  I  can  judge  of  my  cousin's  feelings  by  my 
own,  it  will  not  be  impossible,  by  some  arrangements,  to  conciliate 
the  future  prospects  of  Elmswater,  which  I  have  very  much  at 
heart,  with  our  own  happiness," 

**  Oh !  that's  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  my  father,  rather 
sternly ;  '*  such  sacrifices  are  talked  of,  and,  indeed,  may  be  very 
sincerely  contemplated  at  your  age,  but  they  never  can  be  accom- 
plished, nor,  indeed,  could  I  for  a  moment  countenance  them. 
However,  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  what  you  both  promise,  as  I 
can  obtain  no  more  from  either.  And  now,  as  to  your  allowance, 
I  wish  it  to  be  liberal,  and  such  as  to  enable  you,  during  your 
absence,  to  procure  for  yourself  every  creditable  amusement  and 
pleasure  which  opportunity  may  offer.  Your  mother's  fortune, 
which  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  was  settled  ux>on  you,  and  you 
shall  have  the  whole  interest  of  that  sum  placed  regularly  to  your 
credit,  wherever  you  may  direct.  I  reckon,  of  course,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  my  father,  in  conclusion,  "  that  neither  in  speech  nor  in 
writing,  anything  will  occur  between  you  and  Sophia  which  should 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  spirit  of  our  understanding,  fairly  and 
honourably  interpreted." 

My  word  was  nassed  with  my  father  to  this  effect ;  we  shook 
hands,  and  I  left  him. 

About  a  fortnigrht  after  this  conversation  I  received  from  the 
Admiralty  an  official  communication,  informing  me  that  I  had 
been  appointed  to  the  St.  George,  at  Lord  Nelson's  particular 
request,  and  desiring  me  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  that  vessel  was  fitting  out  for  sea  with  all  expe- 
dition. 

After  a  short  consultation  with  Sophia  anii  m^  ^8^<st/V\c^fs&- 
Tnmed  to  remam  bat  one  week  more  at  E>bBV9v«X(&T,  VQ^^^^^ 
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proceed  to  London,  wlicre  it  would  be  necessary  Ibrnifi  to  mtkA 
some  arrangements  preTioosly  to  my  departure  from  England. 
During  this  short  ana  sad  interval,  my  cousin  and  I  were  oonti- 
nually  togpether ;  but  we  most  faithfully  kept  our  promise  to  Lord 
Arlingfora,  and  made  no  allusion  whateyer  to  our  fature  hopef 
and  destiny.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  how  the  silent  giief  of 
Sophia  was  inscribed  on  every  feature  of  her  lovely  face,  and  how 
the  bloom  fled  more  and  more  from  her  cheek  as  the  fatal  day 
approached.  I  was  myself  so  altered  in  appearance  during  tiie  lart 
month,  that  I  literally  was  not  recognised  by  some  persons  (d  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  me  in  the  ooune 
of  the  late  festivities  at  the  castle. 

During  the  last  evening  that  we  were  to  pass  together,  my 
cousin's  sorrow  and  my  own  were  more  silent  and  abstracted  than 
before.  Every  one  felt  for  us,  every  one  pitied  us;  and  Lady 
Sheemess  herself  made  this  time  no  observation  as  we  sat  together 
on  a  distant  couch,  whilst  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  alone 
attempted  to  convey  what  no  words  could  have  expressed. 

When  her  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  had  struck^  Sophia 
arose.  She  seized  my  hand,  pressed  nastily  her  lips  to  mine,  and 
gentily  murmuring,  "  My  own  Edward,  do  not  forget  me,"  glided 
swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Scaroeljr  had  the  door  dosed  upon  her,  when  I  heard  a  sound 
which  thnUed  to  my  very  heart. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Edward,  don't  go,"  exclaimed  my  fiither, 
as  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

A  moment  afterwards  a  servant  entered,  and  I  could  overhear 
him  whisper  to  Lady  Sheemess  that  his  lordship  required  her  im- 
mediate assistance,  as  Miss  Waldegrave  had  fainted. 

My  aunt  at  once  left  the  room,  followed  by  Elmswater,  and  I 
remained  alone,  prostrate  upon  the  couch  which  Sophia  had  just 
left.  I  was  aroused  soon  arter  by  the  voice  of  my  brother,  who^ 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  with  more  affection  than  ne  had 
ever  shown  me  before,  said — 

**  She  is  better  now ;  she  sends  her  last  love,  and  thinks  it  more 
advisable  for  both  not  to  see  you  again  l" 
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Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  the  years  that  are  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  ptetcnred 
me. — Job. 

Eablt  on  the  following  morning,  I  once  more  left  the  home  of 
my  fathers.  The  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  dreary  Novembcor  gales 
were  mournfully  sweeping  through  the  leafless  woods,  as  I  out  my 
last  farewell  glance  at  the  spot  which  my  heart  could  never  forsake 
again.  I  did  not  feel  the  childish  and  helnless  despondency  whidi. 
twioe  before,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  completely  overpowered 
me  J  but,  if  approaching  manhood  \en\t  m!&  \^  ^^tcen^th  to  oontend 
wim  my  grief,  it  imparted  aUo^iax\xwst  «a\^%^s^^^Riaiaissar 
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nettB  of  the  misery  whioli  oppressed  me.  The  fast-fleeting  hours, 
the  frequent  changes  of  scene,  and  the  inspiriting  progress  of  the 
rapid  mail,  hrougnt  now  no  alleyiation  to  my  distress,  no  respite 
from  liie  forehomngs  which  tortured  and  distracted  my  thoughts. 
I  reached  London — I  accomplished  there  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments— ^I  left  it — ^I  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  still  in  the  same 
agonized  frame  of  mmd,  still  haunted  hy  the  fiend  who  was  eyer 
iniispering  in  my  ear  that  I  had  this  time  irretrievahly  oast  away 
the  (mly  cnabce  of  happiness  which  life  could  offer ! 

As,  seated  hy  the  coachman,  after  a  cold  and  weary  night,  on 
the  box  of  the  mail,  I  approached  Gosport,  my  stalwart  com- 
panion, pointing  in  the  direction  of  Spithead,  said : — 

'*  There's  a  noble  vessel  as  is  just  going  out  to  sea." 

"  She  is  indeed,"  answered  I.  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea 
what  ship  she  is  ?" 

*•  Not  the  slightest ;  there  is  such  a  moving  about  of  them  now." 

When  I  left  the  coach  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  residence  of  the 
Port  Admiral,  who  was,  as  I  knew,  slightiy  acquainted  witii  my 
fSeither.  Soon  after  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
sitting-room,  which,  as  if  still  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  the  bluff 
old  seaman  was  pacing,  in  company  with  a  middle-aged  officer. 
He  stopped,  shook  hands  with  me  very  ^ood-naturedlv,  and  said : — 

"  We  are  very  much  in  want  of  midshipmen  indeed  here ;  let 
me  see— what's  your  ship  ?— I  forget  now." 

"  The  St.  George,  sir.'^ 

"  The  St.  George.    Why,  she  put  to  sea  this  mominj^ ! " 

**  Indeed,  sir !  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it.    How  can  I  jom  her  ?  *' 

"  You  must  be  a  very  good  swimmer  to  do  that.  She  is  to  cruise 
about  in  the  Channel  for  a  month  or  two,  and  God  knows  where 
she  is  by  this  time." 

"  But  I  thought,  sir,  the  admiral  was  on  board  her  ?" 

"  The  admiral  ?  what  admiral  ?" 

**  Lord  Nelson,  sir." 

"Nelson!  why.  Lord  bless  you,  he  is  not  thinking  of  leaving 
England  yet.  i  ou  won't  see  him  afloat  until  there  is  some  busi- 
ness to  be  done,  and  that  is  what  the  ^enUemen  of  the  Foreign 
Ofidce  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  decide  upon." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?" 

**  To  do  ?  Why,  to  dine  with  me  to-day—then  go  to  the  play- 
straight  home,  mind  that,  afterwards,  and  to-morrow  mommg  go 
on  board  the  Undaunted,  with  my  friend  here.  Captain  Johnson. 
He  is  very  much  in  want  of  a  mioshipman,  and.  he  will  take  great 
care  of  you." 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  yoimg  man?"  said  the  person  just 
mentioned,  whose  appearance  was  remarkably  gentiemanlike  and 
prepossessing. 

*^I  should  be  very  happy  indeed,  sir,  to  go  to  sea  with  you ;  but 
it  was  by  Lord  Nelson's  particular  desire  that  I  was  to  join  the 
St.  George." 

"  That  appears  to  be  out  of  the  ouestioii  ^ts^C*  «kAl  ^«^Vscca. 
Johnsou:  "butif  yonwiil  oome'wiui  mft  «a  isa:  ^  ^'^  ^ww^'^n 
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Brittany,  where  I  am  bound  with  deBpatohei,  there  is  eyeiy  pros- 
pect of  OUT  returning  here  before  the  St.  George  puts  in  a^fain." 
"  And  how  shdl  I  explain  the  matter  to  Lord  Nelson,  nrV 
**  You  had  better  let  the  admiral  do  that ;  it  is  he  who  oommands 
here,  and  he  will  settle  the  matter  to  your  satisfaotion." 

'*  Thus  was  I  embarked  on  board  the  Undaunted,  and  wil^L  her 
I  again  repaired  to  the  coast  of  Brittany.    She  was  an  old  fViffate, 


much  sea- worn,  poorly  officered,  and  very  badly  manned.    Nothing 
could  be  more  umavourable  than  the  season,  and  the  duties  I  had 


to  perform  were  arduous  in  the  extreme.-  No  sooner  had  we  joined 
the  admiral  in  command  off  the  French  coast,  than  we  were  in- 
formed that  our  services  were  required  for  some  time  longer,  and 
month  after  month  we  were  detained,  beating  off  that  rugged  and 
inhospitable  shore,  and  exposed  to  the  utmost  nardships  of  a  sailor's 
life. 

Though  my  early  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  my  profession  was 
now  much  abated,  I  discharged  my  duties  with  a  regularity  end  an 
unremitting  application  which  completely  won  me  the  approbation 
of  my  captain  and  the  regard  of  my  shipmates.  So  necessary  was 
it  still  for  me  to  fly  from  my  thoughts,  from  my  recollections  of 
the  past  as  from  my  unceasing  apprehensionB  with  regard  to  the 
future,  that  I  found  a  singular  relief,  and  even  rei>ose,  in  every 
extremity  of  physical  fatigue  and  toil ;  and  as  I  far  surpassed  all 
my  brother  officers  of  the  Undaunted  both  in  my  powers  of  perse- 
vering endurance  and  in  theoretic  acquirements,  I  became  in  time, 
a  particular  favourite  with  the  cax)tain.  His  sin^larly  reserved 
manners,  and  unostentatious  devotion  to  all  proicssional  objects, 
were  particularly  in  accordance  with  my  own  frame  of  mind  ;  and 
though  his  commendations  were  very  sparingly  bestowed  upon  me 
when  I  was  present,  I  have  since  learnt,  that  for  my  speedy  and 
early  promotion,  I  was  as  much  indebted  to  his  favourable  reports, 
as  to  my  father's  interest. 

It  was  upon  reaching  Portsmouth,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
that  I  learned  my  appointment  as  lieutenant  to  a  heavy  corvette, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 
satisfaction  imparted  to  me  by  tnis  intelligence,  hardly  compen- 
sated for  the  grief  I  felt  on  being  informed  of  the  for  greater 
opportunities  for  distinction  which  would  have  offered  nad  I 
accompanied  Lord  Nelson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Northern  Seas. 

I  had  not  failed,  exactly  on  the  appointed  days,  to  write  to 
Sophia,  and  when  at  Portsmouth,  I  received  a  letter  from  her, 
acknowled^ngmine,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  sisterly  affection, 
but  conveymg  no  indication  of  any  other  sentiment.  The  tremu- 
lous eagerness  with  which  I  opened  this  longed-for  teken  of  her 
remembrance  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  by  expressions  so  guarded 
and  restrained.  I  did  not  forget,  however,  that  Sophia  might 
think  it  expedient  to  be  enabled  to  communicate,  if  required,  all 
that  she  might  write  te  me ;  and  though  not  the  more  disi>osea  on 
that  account  entirely  to  adopt  the  same  restrictions,  I  could  not 
oe  senoualy  ojffended  with  her  for  a\)i^Ti%>s^  \^«a..  Aa  it  would 
^ye  been  pioidoulaily  irksome  fox  "mci  \/o  \vw^  wD5te5x.^\QSi%>a. 
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England,  wHile  debarred  from  returning  to  Elmfiwater,  I  was 
happy  to  put  to  sea  in  the  Arethusa,  a  very  few  days  after  the 
Unaaunted  had  been  paid  off. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  reached  Gibraltar,  that  I  was  informed 
of  a  ciroumstance,  for  which  I  was  assuredly  nowise  responsible, 
but  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  yery  fatal  influence  over  my 
future  prospects. 

My  new  commander,  Captain  M*Ross,  had  been  particularly 
anxious  to  have  one  of  his  nephews  appointed  to  his  ship,  and  my 
nomination  had  been  determined  upon  contrary  to  his  express 
desire  and  repeated  solicitations.  Even  had  not  this  unfortunate 
cause  of  irritation  and  disagreement  subsisted,  I  believe  that  no 
cordialityor  good-will  would  ever  have  arisen  between  this  man 
and  me.  JSis  character  seemed  to  combine  every  unamiable  fault  and 
defect  attributed  to  his  countrymen,  without  one  of  their  redeeming 
qualities.  As  low  in  mind  as  in  birth,  keenly  jealous  of  every 
social  distinction,  suspicious,  tsrrannical,  and  incapable  of  giving  a 
thought  to  any  other  object  than  himself,  he  was  hated  and 
despised  by  the  officers,  and  detested  by  the  men.  I  perceived, 
from  the  first  hour,  how  willingly  he  would  have  attributed  my 
recent  promotion  and  appointment  merely  to  famil;$r  interest ;  but 
his  attempts  to  find  me  in  fault,  and  to  betray  me  into  some  testi- 
mony of  professional  ignorance  or  inexperience,  were  most 
unfortunate  for  himself.  The;$r  merely  produced  some  slight 
discussions  between  us,  in  wmch,  wmlst  I  most  respectfully 
pointed  out,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  bystanders,  my 
captain's  own  remarkable  deficiency  in  some  important  nautical 
acquirements,  I  certainly  in  no  ways  overcame  his  latent  aversion 
forme. 

The  annovance  which  my  necessary  intercourse  with  this  per- 
sonage would  have  caused  me,  was,  however,  much  alleviated  by 
the  satisfaction  I  experienced  in  finding  on  board  the  Arethusa  my 
former  shipmate,  young  Richards,  now  a  warrant-officer  of  some 
standing.  Through  him  I  was  kept  continually  informed  of  the 
wishes  and  the  onmions  of  the  ship's  crew ;  and  having  both  the 
means  and  the  desire  of  endearing  myself  to  them,  I  was  soon 
successful  in  wi^^i^g*  to  a  remarkable  extent,  their  confidence  and 
affection.  This  was  the  more  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the 
ship,  that  the  hatred  with  which  M'Eoss  contrived  to  inspire  every 
one  on  board,  would,  without  any  constant  attention  and  influence, 
have  driven  the  men  more  than  once  to  the  very  verge  of  mutiny. 

When  I  had  expressed,  during  my  stay  at  Elmswater,  the  deep 
respect  and  S3rmpathy  which  I  have  always  felt  for  the  modest, 
unostentatious,  and  disinterested  courage  and  energy  displayed  so 
often  by  the  common  seamen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I 
spoke  of  a  feeling  that  I  have  always  had  near  at  heart ;  and  if  I 
have,  to  mv  sincere  gratification,  often  been  the  object  of  their 

f)od-will,  I  owe  it,  I  oelieve,  to  the  real  and  imaffected  interest 
have  ever  taken  in  their  comfort  and  welfare.    Little  did  ItK<Ka. 
dream  of  the  fatal  misrepresentation  to  wVac^  tk^  Vyaa^  ^Kciuv.- 
ments  and  endeavours  might  be  exposed  \ 
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As  soon  as  we  reached  the  fleet  cruisdng  off  the  Italian  ooasi,  we 
found  that  the  late  events  had  irretrievably  affected  the  interest 
of  England  and  our  allies  in  that  quarter.  Full  well  had  the 
young  artillery  officer  of  Toulon  justified  the  prophetio  views  of 
iloyaumont.  vVith  the  glance  of  his  own  adopted  Eagle,  Bona- 
parte had  discerned  the  faults  of  the  advancing  AnstriaiiBy  and 
since  the  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  the  imperial  leffionB  in 
the  plains  of  Marengo,  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic  were 
again  triumphant  in  Northern  Italy.  Still,  it  was  not  with  entire 
free-will  that  aU  the  provinces  and  minor  states,  which,  after  such 
rapid  changes  and  fluctuations  of  their  destinies,  were  again  to  be 
bound  together  as  a  dependency  of  France,  submitted  to  the  stem 
decree  of  victory.  Many  were  the  aspirations  for  the  separate 
existence  of  former  days,  or  for  the  more  visionary  combinations 
of  collective  independence,  and  not  a  few  influential  persons  were 
compromised  by  their  not  very  guarded  negotiations  with  the 
agents  of  England  and  Austria,  or  with  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow. 
To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  feeljjags  still  prevailecL 
notwithstanding  the  arrangements  of  the  peace  recently  concluded 
at  LuneviUe,  and  of  course,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  encourt^  any 
similar  tendencies,  were  then  the  principal  duties  and  ooniidentiill 
instructions  of  our  cruisers.  And  thouffn  little,  of  course,  oould  be 
achieved  against  the  magic  power  which  then  enthralled  Italy,  we 
were  not  the  less  bound  to  produce,  in  that  quarter,  whatever 
diversion  could  be  created  for  the  energies  so  successfaUY  devoted 
elsewhere  by  the  enemy  to  the  gigantic  conflict  in  whion  the  two 
great  countries  were  engaged. 

It  was  thus  that  the  admiral,  having  been  informed  that,  in  the 
small  island  of  Pianosa,  a  disposition  existed  rather  to  claim  the 
protection  of  England  than  to  remain  associated  either  with  Elba 
or  the  mainland,  our  vessel  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  to  what  extent  such  sentiments  prevailed  there. 

No  sooner  was  our  flag  seen  in  the  roadstead,  than  several  ^  per- 
sons came  on  board,  and  as  I  was  the  only  officer  at  all  acquainted 
with  foreign  languages,  I  was  summoned  by  the  captain  to  assist 
at  the  conversation  which  ensued.  We  were  informed  that, 
fostered  by  several  Italian  refugees,  a  strong  inclination  did  cer- 
tainly exist  to  adhere  to  England ;  that  all  French  troops  having 
been  long  since  withdrawn  from  Elba,  no  great  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  any  annoyance  ,^m  that  quarter;  but  that  so 
serious  a  step  as  an  open  declaration  in  our  favour,  oould  not  well 
be  proposed  by  our  friends,  except  they  themselves  received  some 
equally  open  support.  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
meeting;  but,  after  some  further  parley,  the  captain  conceived 
himselt  justified  in  accepting  for  England— subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  admiral  and  of  the  authorities  at  home — ^the  allegianoe  of 
the  inhabitants,  until  the  general  peace,  which  was  then  universally 
expected.  As  an  earnest  of  the  good- will  of  Great  Britain,  an 
oJticer  and  some  men  were  to  be  disembarked,  so  as  to  defend  a 
anall  forti£ed  point  of  the  iaLaad.*,  ai^  m^iidsk  the  shortest  delay 
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possible,  the  sloop  was  to  return  with  instructions  to  conclude  some 
more  definite  arrangement.  ^ 

For  the  service  thus  specified,  I  was  especially  claimed  by  the 
parties  with  whom,  imder  the  captain's  orders,  I  had  conducted  the 
negociations ;  and  as  no  unwillingness  existed  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
M%oss  to  dispense  with  my  presence  on  board*  I  was  accordingly 
landed,  with  about  forty  men,  ajnong  whom  I  had  Ihe  great 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  my  faithful  Kichards  was  included, 
partly,  I  believe,  from  the  same  motive  as  myself. 

The  point  that  we  were  to  occupy  had  been  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  large  Martello  tower ;  but  latterly  two  out-houses  had 
been  constructed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  built  for  purposes  of  defence,  under 
the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes. 
Though  the  greatest  security  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
consequence  of  their  notion  that  the  garrison  of  Elba  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  their  present 
schemes,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  neglect  all  precautions.  I 
ascertained  that  the  six  small  pieces  of  artillery  were  perfectly  fit 
for  service ;  I  considerably  augmented  our  store  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  short  siege, 
and  I  ordered  two  sentries  to  be  continually  on  guard,  one  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  land.  These  dispositions 
having  been  concluded,  and  their  punctual  execution  having  been 
especially  confided  to  Kichards,  I  considered  myself  tree  to  roam 
about  the  island  in  the  day-time,  with  a  view  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  its  inhabitants  and  difOsrent  localities. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

One  of  those  forms  that  flit  by  us  when  we 
Are  ycimg  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  facei 
And  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  wt  see 
In  momentary  gliding.— Bvaoir. 

As  I  was  returning  one  day  to  my  little  fortress,  after  a  long 
excursion  on  horseback,  I  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
square  house  and  gardens,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
road.  It  appeared  to  be  the  residence  of  some  wealtiiier  peasant  or 
farmer,  was  well  provided  with  every  rustic  appurtenance,  and 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fruit-trees.  Being  rather  exhausted 
with  my  ride,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  appropriate  to  myself  a 
few  of  the  oranges  which  were  strewed  about  on  the  ground  in 

great  numbers,  and  I  dismounted  with  this  intention.    Scarcely, 
owever,  had  I  raised  one  of  these  to  my  lips,  when  I  was  startled 
by  hearing  a  gentle  voice  behind  me,  telling  me,  in  Italian,  that  I 
had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  those  on  the  trees  were  much 
better. 
I  attempted  to  explain  that  I  oonaideiseii  1  V^aJl  i2a»di^  vkrsx* 
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mitted  an  onpardonable  indiscretion.  Upon  tMs,  my  new  ao^nuni- 
ance  stepped  nerself  upon  the  low  wall  by  which  shiB  was  standing, 
and,  witn  great  eagerness,  proceeded  to  detach  the  best  oranges 
that  she  conld  reach,  insisting  upon  my  accepting  as  many  as  I 
could  carry  away.  Had  I  not  been,  by  this  act  of  unexpeoted 
courtesy,  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  graceful  apparition,  I  should 
have  been  equally  struck,  I  believe,  by  the  charm  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  by  the  striking  beauty  of  her  truly  Italian  face. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  I  am  flo 
much  indebted  ? " 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Bianca  Salvi,  per  servirla." 

"  Your  father,  I  presume,  resides  here  ? " 

"  Si,  signer." 

"  He  is  a  farmer  ? " 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  And  you  are  his  only  child  ?  ** 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  one  yoimger  brother.* 

'*  You  Hve  in  an  enchanted  spot.  You  must  be  much  attached 
to  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  but  I  often  go  into  the  town,  where  I  have  many 
friends.    I  saw  you  land  there,  the  first  dav.' 

"  Indeed !    And  what  did  you  think  of  the  English  sailors  ? " 

"  They  appeared  to  me  like  tall  children ;  I  had  never  seen  fair 
men  before. 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  are  fond  of  children  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  very,"  answered  the  blushing  Bianca. 

"  I  suppose  tnat,  with  ^rour  youth,  beauty,  and  charming  cos- 
tume, you  have  many  admirers  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not.  at  least." 

"  Well,  farewell,  my  fair  Bianca.  I  will,  if  you  will  allow, 
occasionally  call  upon  you,  to  thank  you  again  for  your  generous 
present." 

"  I  shall  be  too  proud,"  said  she ;  and  we  parted. 

As  shvness  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  southern  characters  and  cli- 
mates, I  was  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  on  as  familiar 
terms  with  my  new  acquaintance,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, as  I  should  have  been  with  one  of  my  own  countrywomen 
after  many  interviews.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  recollection  of 
Sophia,  I  should  have  been  a  freauent  visitor  at  Salvi's  farm ;  but 
I  felt  so  deep  an  interest  for  nis  fascinating  daughter  arising 
within  me,  that  I  vowed  not  to  see  her  more  than  once  in  each 
week,  and  I  faithfully  kent  this  internal  pledge.  Great  was 
Bianca's  joy  when  she  neara  the  distant  soimd  of  my  horse's  hoofii 
clattering  along  the  road,  and  ere  I  could  reach  the  spot  where  our 
acquaintance  had  begun,  I  was  always  joined  by  her,  dressed  in  all 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  her  native  attire,  and  ready  to  enter, 
with  a  most  winning  simplicity,  into  every  detail  of  her  life,  feel- 
ings, and  prospects.  Fortunate  climes,  where  the  mind  is  as  sunny 
as  the  sky,  ana  where  nature's  children  revel  through  life  in  the 
careless  enjoyment  of  all  her  priceleaa  g^SV&\ 
When  I  had  been  for  about  six.  ^eeks  m  ^^  H^aaA^^'V^'Mk 
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walking  one  evening  at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  fort,  I  was 
accostea  by  a  messengjer,  who  had  come  from  the  town  at  full 
speedy  to  require  my  immediate  presence  there.  Mounting  his 
horse,  I  obeyed  the  injunction  witn  the  utmost  haste ;  and  great 
indeed  was  the  confusion  which  was  prevailing  among  the  autho- 
rities of  our  little  realm  when  I  joinea  them. 

My  first  endeavour  was  to  ascertain  clearly  the  mere  facts  of  the 
case,  independently  of  all  commentaries ;  and  I  found  that  the 

Mitation  was  caused  by  important  intelligence  just  received  from 
ba.  According  to  these  advices,  Murat,  who,  since  his  complete 
victory  over  the  troops  of  the  Comte  de  Damas,  was  all-powernd  in 
central  Italy,  had  despatched  a  regiment  to  occupy  this  island ;  the 
French  troops  had  been  received  tiiere  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  attention  would  soon 
be  turned  to  our  proceedings.  So  great  was  the  revulsion  which 
this  news  had  produced  in  the  feelings  of  our  authorities,  that 
nothing  less  was  already  contemplated  than  a  respectful  message 
to  the  French  commanding  officer,  informing  him  that  the  island 
had  been  forcibly  occupied  by  the  British  sailors,  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  not  the  less  willing  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  Elba. 

So  soon  as  I  had  allowed  my  voluble  associates  to  give  a  free 
utterance  to  all  their  fears  and  consequently  modified  intentions,  I 
asked  leave  to  present  one  single  observation,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  The  assistance  of  England  had  been  freely  and 
spontaneously  claimed ;  her  sailors  and  her  flag  had  been  landed 
on  the  island  at  the  particular  request  of  the  inhabitants ;  any 
steps  taken  which  would  not  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  line  ol 
policy  thus  adopted  and  carried  out,  would  be  considered  by  me, 
by  every  Britisn  officer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  undoubteily  by 
England  herself,  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  declaration  of 
war."  Many  were  the  effi)rts  made  to  induce  me  to  alter  this 
opinion,  but  I  remained  inflexible ;  and  as  the  speedy  arrival  of  a 
British  cruiser  was  not  less  probable  than  a  French  expedition 
from  Elba,  I  finally  persuaded  the  majority  of  the  council  to  abide 
at  any  price  by  their  engagements  witn  us,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  requiring  greater  precautions  than 
had  as  yet  been  taken  by  any  one  but  myself^  I  succeeded  besides 
in  obtamin^  from  the  council  a  decree  ordering  a  levy  of  all  the 
male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  island  against  any  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  new  garrison  at  Elba.  When  this  order  had  been  duly 
promulgated  I  left  the  town,  not  without,  however,  throwing  out  a 
gentle  suggestion,  that  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
observe  and  to  report  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  leading  inha- 
bitants. 

On  the  following  day,  while  minutely  inspecting  with  Richards 
all  our  means  of  dfefence,  I  was  informed  that  a  young  country- 
girl  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  introduoed,  and 
Bianca  Salvi  entered^  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

*'I  am  come/'  said  she,  "to  claim.  yo\kx^yafias\M\i^^3D^VK^:^^^^ 
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"Indeed,  Bianca^  Who  con  have  veiitiired  to  molest  or  to 
annoy  you  ? " 

"  Qh,  it  is  not  for  me,  sir ;  it  is  for  my  %nnamor<xio" 

"  loxa  innamorato,  Bianca?  You  little  story-teller;  you  told 
me  that  you  had  none." 

*'  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  right  to  olaim  him  as  such 
when  you  first  inquired." 

"  On,  very  well,  mia  carina,  I  will  spare  your  hlushcs.  Now  tell 
me  what  they  have  done  to  him  ? " 

'*  Alas !  they  have  taken  him,  and  want  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him,  to  fight  tne  French  who  are  coming." 

**  And  I  supi>ose  you  are  delighted,  and  he  too,  at  the  prospect  of 
his  distinguishing  himself  in  this  war  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  signer ;  I  am  in  despair." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  hope,  Bianca,  that  you  like  a  man 
the  less  for  wearing  an  epaulette  and  a  sword  ? " 

**  0,  no,  sir,  on  the  contrary ;  hut  my  poor  Antonio  is  not  a  man 
like  you !  He  is  a  peaceful  carpenter  of  the  town,  who  will  be 
sure  to  run  away  if  the  enemy  come ;  and,  indeed,  he  will  he  no 
loss  to  the  army  if  you  can  ohtain  an  exemption  for  him." 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  man,  my  lovely  Bianca,  that  you  have  givea 
this  small  hand,  and  the  true  and  generous  heart  that  your  dark 
eyes  reveal?" 

She  glanced  at  me  with  one  look  of  the  most  artless  and  charm- 
ing simplicity,  and  said,  "  The  hand  I  have  promised  to  give  to 
please  my  father ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  hope,  if  the  heart  does  not  go 
with  it.* 

"  And  yet  you  plead  earnestly  for  this  man  whom  you  oannot 
love?" 

**  Oh,  poor  Antonio !  I  have  known  him  all  my  life ;  he  is 
WTctched,  and  I  should  be  so  happy  if  he  were  passed  over." 

**  Your  wish  is  suf&cient,  my  dear ;  give  me  his  name  in  fall, 
and  as  I  am  going  into  the  town  I  will  obtain  his  release." 

I  did  not  neglect,  on  that  day  and  on  the  following,  scrutinizing, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  tne  conduct  and  behaviour  of  all  the 
members  of  the  government  council.  They  were  unanimous  now 
in  their  professions  of  devotion  to  England,  and  of  assent  to  all  my 
views.  These  assurances,  however,  could  not  quite  efiace  from  my 
recollection  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  a  few  days  beforo.  I  was 
thus  not  very  much  surprised,  one  morning,  when  an  express 
arrived  from  the  town,  informing  me  of  the  events  which  had  just 
taken  place  there. 

At  daybreak  three  small  vessels  had  been  seen  in  the  ofiinff» 

laden   with  French  soldiers.    These  had  immediately  land^. 

ai|parently  under  the  guidance  of  some  person  well  acquainted 

with  the  locality ;  and  before  any  serious  attempt  at  resistance  oould 

be  made  they  had  taken  possession  of  our  little  town,  and  thera 

UBfuTled.  the  "  tricolore."    I  was  also  informed  that  a  small  body 

of  our  more  decided  adherents,  unwiWing  to  acknowledge  the  new 

state  of  tbinga,  were  proceeding  in  all  liast©  \Ai  Taa  trSJOsi^w^  ^^^ 

9f  cannon  and  some  armSf  ammuBition,  wi^i  •^TQrn«vQv\&^V^^^«^ 
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had  secured.  These  persons  arrived  soon  afterwards,  having  cer- 
tainly accomplished  their  eight  miles*  march  with  remarkable 
speed,  and  my  garrison  was  thus  reinforced  by  about  fifteen  men, 
all,  as  they  assured  me,  willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  their  adopted  cause. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  laying  in  every 
species  of  fresh  provision  which  the  neighbourhood  could  afford ; 
and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  had  expected,  a  French  officer 
appeared  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
members  of  the  government,  who  had  not  been,  as  I  believe,  i)er- 
fect  strangers  to  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrival,  though, 
hut  the  day  before,  my  apparentiy  most  devoted  adherents.  After  a 
short  communication  with  Kichards,  I  nroceeded  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  my  entrenchments  to  meet  tne  new  comers.  I  coldly 
bowed  the  two  Italians  aside,  and  entered  immediately  into  unre- 
served conversation  with  the  French  officer. 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  we  are  masters  of  the  island. 
I  come,  in  accordance  with  the  government  council,  represented  by 
these  gentlemen,  to  request  that  you  will  name  the  terms  upon 
which  you  are  willing  to  treat." 

"  I  will  tell  you  fairly,"  answered  I,  "  that  I  have  not  the  means 
of  attacking  you  in  the  town,  until  I  have  received  the  succours 
which  I  am  hourly  expecting ;  but  I  have  long  since  made  all  tho 
requisite  preparations  for  sustaining  here,  either  an  assault  or  a 
siege,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  needlessly  risk  the  lives  of  your 
brave  soldiers  in  maMnp  the  attempt." 

"  So  you  intend  to  hold  out  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly." 

"  Yery  well,"  said  the  officer,  who  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing 
demeanour  and  very  intelligent  look ;  **  I  fear  that  your  wall, 
though  it  certainly  appears  well  manned,  will  not  stand  long 
against  our  artillery." 

"  We  must  do  our  best,"  replied  I,  "  Duty,  you  know,  is  our 
motto,  as  honour  is  yours." 

"  So  you  decidedly  refuse  all  terms  of  capitulation,  however 
favourable?" 

"  I  do." 

The  Italians  would  have  added  some  observations,  but  I  posi- 
tively declined  to  listen  to  them,  and  they  were  retinng  with  tho 
French  officer  when  I  observed  that  the  attention  of  the  latter 
was  attracted  by  some  signals,  which  Richards  was  hoisting  and 
shifting  on  a  long  flag-staff  we  had  erected  at  the  summit  of  the 
tower. 

•*  It  is  no  new  treachery,"  said  I  to  the  officer,  "  as  you  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  suspecting  here^    My  signals  are  with  tho 


sea." 


Ere  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  report  of  one  of  our  carronades  came 
in  confirmation  of  our  little  ruse  de  guerre,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  was  for  the  time  successful. 

Fully  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which,  \3afi  wAi^et^  ^1  "^sa^ 
oojiduoted  their  operationa,  I  made  all  prepaia^ioM^iox  ^i3\.\ss!asift- 
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diate  attack,  so  tliat  no  one  amon^  us  was  surprised  when,  at  day- 
break next  moming,  the  fort  was  invested. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  make  a 
breach  in  our  wall ;  and  as  I  had  no  means  in  my  power  to  prervent 
this,  I  ordered  all  our  ammunition  to  be  reserved,  and  all  dispo- 
sitions to  be  made,  so  as  to  give  the  storming-party  a  warm  recep- 
tion so  soon  as  they  appeared.  Our  cannon  were  loaded  to  tne 
muzzle  with  grape;  each  man  had  a  second  musket  and  a  large 
amount  of  cartridges  placed  at  his  side ;  and  my  positive  orders 
were,  that  Ihe  fire  should  be  held  back  until  the  assailants  were 
within  half-pistol  shot. 

By  about  eleven  o'clock  a  considerable  portion  of  our  wall  having 
been  thrown  down,  a  large  body  of  troops  advanced  to  storm  the 
breach.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  and  precision,  with 
which  all  m^  arrangements  were  carried  out.  The  enemy  ap- 
proached, entirely  unmolested,  until  within  about  thiitv  yards  of 
the  wall,  when  so  deadly  a  fire  from  our  musketry  ana  artUleory 
was  opened  upon  him,  that  his  first  ranks  were  positively  mowed 
down.  Nothing  daunted,  he  moved  on  nearer  and  nearer :  bat  at 
every  shot  each  foremost  man  was  continually  struck,  while  the 
grape  and  canister  would  tell  fearfully  at  rapid  intervals  upon  the 
whole  mass. 

Dispirited  and  exhausted,  the  assailants  reached  the  breach^  but 
it  was  bristiing  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  while  every  species  of 
projectile  fell  upon  their  devoted  heads.  Human  fortitude  could 
not  endure  a  prolonged  exposure  to  such  perils.  Our  brave  antago- 
nists saw  that,  for  this  time,  the  day  was  against  them,  and  were 
at  length  constrained  to  retire,  still  suffering  severe  loss  from  the 
xmceasinff  discharges  of  our  artillery. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  became  most  inclement,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  I  was  soon  enabled  to  communicate  to  my  gaJlant 
band  the  grateful  intelligence  that  the  foe  had  retired  to  me  town, 
having  obtained  an  hour's  truce  to  carry  away  their  dead,  which 
laystrewed  in  great  numbers  on  the  glacis  of  our  little  fortress. 

This  important  success  did  not  induce  me  to  relax  any  of  my 

frecautions.  For  several  days,  however,  we  were  uiimolested,  and 
remained  without  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  plans,  until, 
late  one  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  immediate  neignbour- 
hood  of  our  entrenchment,  I  was,  to  my  utmost  surprise,  accosted 
by  Bianca  Salvi,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  thicket  which 
enclosed  the  road. 

*'  I  am  so  happy  to  see  yon  again,  signer,"  exclaimed  she.  '*  I 
have  long  been  most  anxious  to  come  to  you,  but  you  are  aware 
that  the  strictest  orders  have  been  given  not  to  commxmicate 
with  you." 

**  I  had  imagined  as  much,  carina.    Now  tell  me  why  you  have 

exx>06ed  yourself  to  the  awful  penalty  doubtless  decreea  against 

all  who  should  disregard  these  commands.    I  should  almost  be 

tempted  to  scold  you,  were  I  not  so  delighted  again  to  see  your 

lovely  face.    As  you  are  here,lio'NYeYei,'^'i!S[\.lQ^x.^^'vralkinaad 

rest  youraclff* 
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"  Not  yet,  thongh  I  am  much  tired,  as  I  have  run  nearly  half 
the  way  from  the  town  to  impart  at  once  what  I  conceived  it 
might  much  interest  you  to  hear.  You  are  to  he  attacked  to- 
night, and  if  this  attack  fails,  then  to-morrow  you  are  to  he  re- 
grularly— oA,  Jem  Maria,  ho  dimenticato ! — ^what  was  the  word 
Antonio  said?" 

'*  Besieged?"  said  I,  in  Italian. 

"  Exactly,  sir,  hesieged." 

"  And  you  had  the  news  from  Antonio  ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  said  Bianca,  anxiously. 

"  Why,  you  said  as  much  just  now,  carina  mia ;  hut  I  suppose 
that  you  did  not  remark  it,  for  of  course  you  think  of  nothing  but 
him.*^ 

Bianoa  raised  her  eyebrows  with  an  expression  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  assent,  and  then  said — 

"Poor  Antonio,  he  was  afraid  to  come  himself;  but  while 
working  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  authorities,  he  heard  the  whole 
plan  discussed,  and  so  soon  as  he  reported  it  to  me,  I  determined 
that  you  should  know  it  at  any  price." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  noble-hearted  Bianca.  Now 
tell  me,  how  are  your  love-mattCTs  progressing  ?" 

"Oh,  we  must  not  talk  of  that  now,  but  of  the  attack.  I 
wonder  that  my  news  produces  so  little  impression  upon  you." 

"  It  is  most  valuable,  my  dear  Bianca ;  but  now  that  it  is 


"  They  are  to  leave  the  town  at  midnigrht.' 

"  At  midnight ;  then  we  must  be  quite  ready  for  them  by  two 
o'clock.  There  will  be  some  business  done  to-night  while  you 
are  fast  asleep,  my  pretty  Bianca." 

"I  shall  not  be  asleep,"  answered  my  companion,  earnestly. 
**I  shall  be  praying  the  Holy  Virgin  for  your  safety  and  suc- 


cess." 


**  How  shall  I  thank  you,  my  fair  intercessor i  Would  that  I 
knew  your  noble  lan^ape  better."  My  arm  was  around  her  slender 
waist ;  our  eyes  required  no  tuition  to  convey  our  thoughts ;  they 
met  first,  and  then  our  lips. 

"  Come  in  now,  anima  mia^*  said  I,  "and  rest  yourself,  for  you 
must  be  worn  out  with  so  long  and  rapid  a  walk."  She  entered 
with  me  the  small  room  which  1  occupied,  conjointly  with  Bichards. 
But  the  image  of  Sophia  was  not  absent  from  my  thoughts  at 
that  hour,  and  I  desired  the  faithful  boatswain  not  to  retire. 

Scarcely  had  I  persuaded  Bianca^  to  take  a  little  refreshment, 
when  she  sprang  up,  and  exclaiming,  "Oh,  what  a  memory  I 
have  when  I  am  with  you,"  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  merely  four  numbers :— 800— 
100— -4— 300. 

"  What  on  earth  are  these  ? "  said  I. 

"  Let  me  see,  sisnoiv  I  most  make  no  iid&\A2kdi&.  '^^^^'^^is^'^ 
18  the  number  of  the  JPVezioh  troops  irtieix  \iifti  \wA^\  ^  wb»3« 
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is  their  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded  the  other  day;  four  in  tho 
number  of  ladders  they  have  obtained,  I  forjrot  what  for — " 

**  For  scaling  the  wall,  I  suppose,  Bianca." 

"Exactly,  signer.  And  the  three  hundred  means  that  they 
will  have  tents  for  tbree  hundred  men." 

During  some  time  we  conversed  together,  and  when  at  last 
Bianca  rose  to  retire,  I  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 

"  Could  you  remain  here  in  perfect  safety,"  said  I,  "  I  should 
certainly  keep  you  as  my  prisoner,  rather  than  let  you  go  roaming 
about  the  island  at  this  nour.  As  it  is,  however,  you  had  no 
doubt  better  return  towards  home  before  the  night  gets  darker, 
and  before  the  trooi)s  are  on  their  march.  I  should  myself  accom- 
pany you,  were  there  not  less  danger  for  you  to  be  alone  than 
with  me." 

"They  won'^t  shoot  a  woman,"  answered  Bianoa,  laughing. 
"On  the  contrary,  they  are  extremely  iwKte,  I  assure  you.  I 
am  only  afraid  of  what  my  father  will  say  when  he  sees  me  coming 
home  so  late." 

Having  communicated  to  Richards,  apd  to  my  principal  Italian 
associates,  Bianca's  intelligence,  I  maide  sure  that  every  disposition 
for  repelling  the  attack  was  taken^  and  I  retired  to  rest  until  one 
o'clocK  in  the  morning.  By  that  time  all  our  little  garrison  was 
on  foot,  awaiting  wim  the  greatest  possible  oonfidence  the  new 
onset. 

About  the  appointed  hour  our  sentinels  reported  that  a  body  of 
men  was  rapialy  advancing  from  the  town.  As  on  tiie  former 
occasion,  no  notiee  was  taken  of  them  by  us  until  they  were  dose 
at  hand ;  then  two  bluelights  were  sent  up,  and  the  deadljr  fire 
of  our  musketry  and  guns  was  opened,  with  the  same  fatal  precision 
as  in  the  broad  daylight. 

By  the  confusion  which  immediately  ensued  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  I  judeed  that  their  commanding  officer  must  have  been 
wounded;  and  the  disorderly  retreat  which  followed  confirmed 
this  impression.  Again  we  nad  availed  ourselves  to  the  utinost 
of  all  the  advantages  of  our  x>osition,  but  I  full  well  knew  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  with  whom  I  had  to  contend,  and  I  could  not 
but  anticipate  that  our  severest  trials  were  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTEE   XXVIIL 

Arm,  ann,  it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar.— Btrov. 

E^BLY  next  morning,  immediately  without  the  ran^  of  our 
grtms,  the  tents  mentioned  by  Biaiica  were  raised ;  and  mtrench- 
ments  having  been  thrown  up  ior  t\ie«  m^^^t^^Vk^^W^^Ut 
jv-as  but  of  small  calibre,  every  aEta-u^caieviX.  ^^,  ^aa^^  >!P5  ^&ri 
French  troops  for  a  regular  siege.    T\ve  u\mo^\.^«^^^^/J^^^ 

f Quired  on  our  side,  fox  at  all  Wj.  oi  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^tbe  enemy  were  moving  about  insi&eo\MiS  o^a-«^^^^^-« 


■i-. 
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asceitaining  to  what  extent  we  had  been  able  to  repair  the  damages 
we  were  continually  sustaining  from  their  lire. 

One  day,  as  I  was  superintending  myself  some  of  these  works,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  the  tower  close  behind  me,  and  rebounded 
with  great  force  upon  me,  detaching  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able portion  of  stone.  I  was  violently  hurled  to  the  ground ;  and 
when  I  was  raised,  it  was  ascertained  that,  besides  many  con- 
tusions in  my  body,  my  left  arm  was  broken.  I  was  conveyed 
into  the  tower  in  a  state  approaching  to  insensibility ;  but  a  little 
wine  soon  restored  me,  and  thanks  to  the  kind  attentions  of  my 
faithful  Richards,  and  of  one  of  the  refagees,  who  had  had  some 
slight  practice  as  a  surgeon,  my  arm  was  set,  and  I  was  able  that 
very  evening  to  return  to  my  duties.  The  pain,  however,  I  felt 
during  the  following  days  was  very  gre^t :  my  fever  ran  hi^h,  and  my 
thirst  was  incessant.  Hapnily  the  fort  being  provided  with  a  good 
well,  I  and  my  brave  followers  lacked  neither  for  water,  nor, 
thanks  to  Richards's  provident  care,  for  spirits  to  mix  with  it ; 
but  in  other  respects  our  provisions  began  to  run  very  low. 

As  day  by  day  we  were  anxiously  looking  towards  the  sea,  to 
behold  me  approach  of  the  long-expected  succour,  our  fresh  meat 
failed,  then  our  salt  provisions,  and  at  length  our  much-diminished 
rations  included  nothing  but  biscuit,  grog,  and  coffee.  In  the 
meantime,  and  as  if  aware  more  and  more  of  our  altered  circum- 
stances, the  enemy  pressed  harder  and  harder  irpon  us. 

After  several  reconnaissances,  in  which  they  failed  in  effecting  a 
surprise,  they  made  one  night  a  grand  attack  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  finally  carried  by  storm  both  our  exterior  wall 
and  our  outhouses.  As,  however,  I  had  foreseen  the  probability 
of  this  emerg^ency,  I  had  provided  beforehand  for  it,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  withdraw  my  men  into  the  tower,  from  which  in  com- 
plete security  we  poured  upon  the  assailants  such  a  fire  of 
musketry,  as  to  oblige  them  to  retire,  after  having  irretrievably 
injured  aU  our  outworks. 

To  atone  for  this  disaster,  Bichards  and  I,  with  a  few  picked 
men,  saUied  out  on  the  following  night.  "We  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising and  disarming  the  two  sentries  at  the  battery,  and  in 
spiking  four  guns  out  of  the  six.  But  the  alarm  having  been 
given,  the  enemy  attacked  us  in  such  numbers,  that  we  were 
oblifi:ed  to  retire,  and  we  were  hapny,  thanks  to  the  darkness 
of  tne  night,  to  reach  our  stronghold,  with  the  loss  of  two  men 
only. 

Still  from  the  side  of  the  sea  no  succour  or  hope  came.    Several 
of  our  men  had  now  been  killed  or  wounded;  our  Italian  and 
insular  associates  were  sorely  discouraged,  and  even  the  stem 
resolution  of  my  brave  seamen  began  to  fail  them.    In  the  actual 
hour  of  conflict,  I  found  them  decidedly  supeiioT  tci\3bfc\t  wQisSa«ri&^\ 
but  I  am  haand  to  admit  that  their  general  \va\5v\s  \ievn!£\^'^'a»  '^^ 
pcrate,  tbey  showed  less  good  humour  aiidioTbe«2W3Wi^»'02EA<2?t*^ 
mcreasmg  privations  to  which  we  were  Bxibiected.  . :.  -^  - 

Mow  many  days  more  will  our  pTOTislona  \a»\.V'  ?®^Sl  \ 
one  evening  to  Riohaxds,  as  w©  were  searchrngtoget^isc  vd.^^ 
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of  our  outworks  for  some  fragments  of  timber,  wHcli  were  required 
in  the  tower. 

'*  If  we  diminisli  the  rations  again,  my  lord,  I  think  we  can  hold 
out  for  another  week." 

"  Those  Italian  fellows  certainly  bear  up  very  well." 

"Why  they  do,  my  lord :  that  little  store  of  garlio  they  brought 
with  them,  has  helped  them  out  wonderful.  They  likes  it  better 
than  they  likes  the  French  bagonets." 

^  Well,  so  should  I  too  perhaps,  Eichards,  if  I  fancied  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  it  must  be  a  good  dish  that  you  likes  better 
than  leading  on  your  men  to  action,  and  that  ever  sinoe  the  days 
of  the  San  Joseph.  I  shall  never  forget  the  commodore's  smuB 
when  he  saw  you  close  behind  him  there  ! " 

"  Ay,  that  was  a  great  day,  Richards.  Well,  do  you  know  what 
I  was  thinking  of  just  now  ?  Either  our  enemy  over  there  must 
have  lost  their  best  officer,  as  I  rather  believe  they  did  during  that 
second  onset,  or  else  the  grand  campaigns  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  have  taught  them  rather  to  overlook  the  mode  of  oon- 
ducting  this  sort  of  little  warfare.  If  forty  of  their  men  were 
inside  here,  and  you,  Richards,  were  in  command  of  three  hun- 
dred, or  say  one  hundred  English  seamen,  or  even  soldiers,  how 
long  would  you  be,  should  you  say,  before  you  got  the  trioolour 
down  from  tnat  flag-staff  there  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean,  my  lord,  with  the  outworks  lost,  or  witii  them 
still  in  possession  of  the  garrison } " 

"  I  see  that  you  understand  me  well  Richards  by  that  question.  I 
speak  as  if  matters  were  as  they  now  stand,  with  the  outworks  lost" 

**  Then,  sir,  I  should  say,  with  your  leave,  the  fort  would  just 
hold  out  about  long  enough  for  me  to  surround  it  with  wood, 
sufficient  to  smoke  me  parties  inside  out  of  it,  very  much  as  you 
would  the  foxes  about  Elmswatey  Castle." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  they  have 
stormed  that  outside  waU :  and  though  we  cannot  now  defend 
those  works  without  much  loss,  I  question  whether  we  should  not 
occupy  them  again,  to  prevent  tne  enemy  from  making  some 
attempt  such  as  we  were  speaking  of.  What  do  you  say, 
Richards ! " 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  answered  my  faith- 
ful comrade,  scratching  his  head  in  great  perplexity.  "  As  they 
may  not  think  oi  it  themselves,  knowdng,  wnich  they  do,  no  doubt, 
that  our  provisions  is  running  short,  and  as  indeed,  there  is  not 
much  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  may,  perhaps,  as  well  leave 
matters  as  they  are  imtil  something  new  occurs." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued,  whicn  was  broken  by  a  short  exda* 
mation  of  surprise  from  my  companion.  He  raised  the  rifle  he 
always  carried,  and  my  eyes  following  him  through  the  dark  night 
shade,  in  the  direction  towards  whicn  he  was  fflaneinff  with  the 
intense  eagerness  of  a  falcon,  I  fancied  I  discerned  as  he  aid,  some- 
tiinjB'  stealthily  moving  without  in  our  direction. 

''fff^y,  Eichards,"  whispered  I,  **^Q  \i«A.\«XXKt  ic^tixQ  tothe 
tower  Mrsi  and  £re  from  tiiere." 
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"  I  thmk,  with  your  leave,  sir,  I  must  make  an  example  of  this 
fellow,  as  they  have  been  skulking  about  here  for  the  last  two 
nights,^  always  in  search  of  some  mischief." 

Again  some  bright  colour  seemed  to  gleam  through  the  dark- 
ness.   Bichards  took  a  long  aim  and  fired. 

A  low  shriek  was  inmieaiately  heard,  followed  by  the  exclama- 
tion. "  Femina ! " 

This  short  and  touching  aptpeal  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  I 
also  recognised  the  gentle  voice.  I  rushed  forward  in  the  direction 


_, ,  ^  ^         ,  am  still 

able  to  carry  what  I  have  brought  for  you.  They  said  that  you 
were  starving,  and  I  am  come  with  all  that  I  had  strength  to 
bear." 

**  My  brave  and  faithful  Bianca,"  exclaimed  I,  relieving  her  of 
one  of  her  massive  baskets,  **  you  cannot  surely  have  borne  this 
for  any  distance  ?" 

*'I  carried  the  smallest  from  my  father's  house,  and  Antonio 
broiufht  the  otiier  for  me  as  far  as  the  camp." 

"  And  not  much  beyond  the  outposts,  I  should  think,  from  what 
you  have  already  told,  me  ?  Now  come  into  the  tower,  and  let  me 
again  scold  you  for  this  unpardonable  imprudence  $  I  shall  love 
you  no  more  if  you  disobey  me  thus." 

We  entered  the  tower,  and  as  Bichards  was,  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  examining  the  contents  of  the  paniers,  which  were 
well  stocked  with  the  choicest  provisions  that  the  farm  could  affisrd, 
Bianca's  anxious  gaze  was  rivetted  upon  me« 

**  How  altered  you  are,  Simior  Edouardo,"  said  she,  "  since  last 
we  met !    And  why  is  your  left  arm  thus  bound  up  ?" 

"  It  has  been  broken,  carina  mia" 

"  Broken  I"  exclaimed  she,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "  But  why," 
resumed  she,  with  much  eagerness,  "  why  will  you  hold  out  here, 
when  all  could  be  so  easUy  settled  without  bloodshed  ?" 

**  Because,  Bianca,  there  is  a  little  square  yard  of  canvas  over 
our  heads,  which  we  are  all  bound  to  defend  with  our  hearts'  blood. 
Thus  have  successive  generations  upheld  its  honour,  until  now,  in 
its  turn,  it  reflects  and  sheds  its  own  lustre  and  glory  even  upon 
its  humblest  defenders." 

"  Ahf  che  pazzia  /"  replied  she.  **  And  then,  who  has  attended 
to  your  wounds  ?  who  has  bound  up  your  arm  ?" 

**  This  is  my  nurse,  Bianca.  Is  he  not,"  continued  I,  in  Italian, 
that  my  faithrol  Richards  might  not  understand  me,  "  is  he  not  a 
gentle  and  delicate  attendant  for  such  a  purpose  ?" 

'*  Oh,  I  suppose  he  would  be  a  ffood  nurse  enough  for  a  bear ;  but 
for  you,  with  that  hand  of  his  which  is  as  wide  as  my  bodice — " 

*•  Yes,  and  larger  too,  Bianca." 

**  WeU,  come,  let  me  see  that  woimd,  and  I  will  dress  it  with  my 
handkerchief,  as  your  own  sister  would." 

She  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  aiid  to  xe^Yojci^TSCT  to^^^'^^ss^- 
Bsros,  and  with  auoh  tenderness,  care,  and  &\d^  t3as\j\  wl«^^^^s^^ 
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attribute  to  her  my  ultimate  and  entire  recovery  of  tlie  use  of  fliat 
arm. 

When  this  operation  had  been  concluded^  **  I  mnst  not  fnrgeti" 
said  Bianca,  *'  that  I  have  some  military  intelligence  for  von. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  the  French  soldiers  haye  been  ooUeot- 
ing  wood  in  ^at  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  idand ;  and 
Antonio's  behef  is,  that  they  will  attempt  to-morrow  to  set  fire 
to  the  tower."  ^  ^  " 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Richards  }**  said  I,  communicating  to  him  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  just  been  told.  **  It  shows  that  our  fore- 
bodings were  well  justified.  Now,  as  we  have  plenty  of  amTnnnition, 
we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  tneir  approaching  too  near." 

Bianca  remained  with  us  some  time  longer,  still  urging  me  not  to 
protract  any  further  our  apnarently  hopeless  resistance ;  but  at  last 
remembering  that  the  hapless  Antonio  was  expecting  her  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  she  b€ide  me  farewell.  I  determined 
this  time,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Blohards, 
to  see  her  in  safety  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and  I  did  not 
leave  her  untQ  she  was  on  the  road,  and  within  sight  of  the  laree,  by 
which  her  timid  lover  was  expecting  her. 

Though  I  had  avoided  approaching  too  near  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  sentries,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  during  this  short  ex- 
cursion, that  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion ;  and  on  re-entering 
the  tower,  the  report  of  several  distant  shots  confirmed  my  impres- 
sion as  to  the  necessity  of  ereat  vigilance  on  our  part  during  that 
night.  Within  an  hour  of  mjr  return,  the  sounds  of  apnroadiing 
footsteps  were  distinctly  heard  in  every  direction.  Our  Dlne-lighti 
having  all  been  unfortunately  burned,  I  was  unable  clearly  to  dis- 
cern the  object  of  that  evening's  movements ;  but  Richards  and  I 
both  concurred  in  supposing  that  the  French  soldiers  were  bring- 
ing forward  great  quantities  of  wood,  so  as  to  envelope  the  tower 
in  a  close  circle  of  names.  The  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  was 
BO  favourable  to  this  enterprise,  that  it  was  accomplished  without 
any  serious  molestation  on  our  part. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek 

But  mellowed  with  a  tenderer  streak ; 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ?^BTRO]r« 


Fob  about  half-an-hour  after  daybreak,  the  French  officers 
awaited  the  cjQfect  which  the  consciousness  of  our  situation  might 
produce  upon  us ;  but  seeing  no  indication  of  any  change  in  our 
resolution,  they  ordered  the  operation  to  be  carried  out.    Forth- 
with, under  the  cover  of  large  shields  of  massive  wood,  oonstaruoted 
with  great  art,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  men«  several  small 
parties  advanced,  and  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire,  on  di£Eeient 
points,  to  the  huge  circular  pile.   B-a/i  ^<&  ^-^  \sAeiLa  peorfect  oalm» 
our  dtuAtion  would  have  beeu  iikV>\«c8XAi6\  \rai  «.  is»fi^\MMaa 
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arising,  carried  away  from  us  a  great  portion  of  the  smoke  and 
flames,  and  having  detached  our  buckets  from  the  well,  we  were 
enable,  to  quench  the  fire,  in  that  quarter  where  it  would  have 
given  us  most  annoyance. 

The  failure  of  this  device  having  been  asoertained»  prepara' 
tions  were  now  made  by  the  enemy  to  take  our  stronghold  by 
escalade,  and  their  whole  force  was  soon  seen  advancing  ux)on  us 
for  this  purpose.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  discharges  of  our  mus- 
ketry and  our  artillery,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and 
succeeded  in  planting  three  out  of  their  four  ladders ;  but  these 
being  rather  too  shor^  wo  could  cut  down,  with  great  facility,  each 
foremost  man,  as  he  was  attempting  to  reach  the  summit  of  our 
building ;  and  orders  were  soon  given  to  carry  the  ladders  away, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  requisite  alterations. 

By  eleven  o'clock  that  morning,  all  was  ready  for  a  new  onset, 
and  as  we  had  now  lost  more  than  one  of  our  bravest  feUows,  the 
same  spirit  no  longer  prevailed  among  our  reduced  and  weary 
garrison.  I  had  descended  from  the  tower  into  the  ruins  of  our 
outworks,  with  two  of  our  best  marksmen,  for  the  purpose  of  doin^o: 
some  execution  upon  the  leading  column,  and  we  nad  already 
fired  a  few  shots  with  our  rifles,  when  one  of  my  companions 
exclaimed : — 

"Why,  the  enemy  is  halting,  and  there  is  an  of&cer  coming 
forward  alone ;  I  will  soon  settle  him." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  I,  arresting  his  gun,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  ;"  and  looking  up  behind  me,  I  saw,  to  my  utter  dismay, 
that  a  white  flag  had  been  hoisted  upon  our  flag-stafl*,  dose  under 
the  colours  of  England. 

I  rushed  into  the  tower,  and  was  met  by  Richards,  who,  while 
directing  the  Are  £rom  one  of  the  loop-holes,  was  as  yet  unaware 
of  the  occurrence. 

"Come  with  me,"  exclaimed  I;  "there  is  treason  up  there;" 
and  when  we  reached  the  platform,  we  found  that  ihe  flag-staff 
was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  Italians. 

"  Who  has  ventured  to  show  that  flag  ?"  cried  I. 

"  We  have,"  answered  several  voices ;  "we  can  hold  out  no 
longer.': 

"  Traitors,"  rejoined  I,  "  stand  back ;  the  first  man  who  ventures 
to  approach  me,  may  bid  farewell  to  life."  And,  with  my  pistol 
in  my  hand,  I  ordered  Richards  to  haul  down  the  accursed  emblem 
of  submission. 

"  We  will,  at  all  events  fight  no  more,"  repeated  the  Italians, 
rather  daunted  by  our  decided  bearing. 

"  That  is  as  you  please^"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  c(nnmand  here,  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  will  vindicate  my  authorit^^  at  any  price.  Now, 
leave  this  platform  immediately,  every  one  of  you."  My  country- 
men had  by  this  time  all  ralliea  rouna  me,  and  with  fixed  bayonets 
we  compelled  our  faithless  aUies  to  descend  into  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  tower,  where  they  were  disarmed  and  secured. 

Itiien proceeded  to  meet  tiie  Fienck o{&(mt« '«\ick^ ^TiAvS^^^Sics^^ 
ibff  £aer  ox  truce,  had  eozoe  forward  to  pax^^i*  \^'<«%ii^  ^d[^%M&s 
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that  I  had  seen  on  the  former  occasion ;  his  arm,  like  mine,  mi  m 
a  sling,  and  we  were  both  so  altered  by  the  fatigne  and  anxiety  we 
had  undergone  since  our  last  interview,  that  we  were  for  a  moment 
in  mutual  doubt  as  to  our  identity. 

'*  I  am  in  despair  at  the  error  that  has  occurred,"  said  I.  ''I 
need  not  disguise  from  you,  that  there  has  been  a  serious  mis- 
understanding here  ?  I  trust-  you  will  belieye  me,  however,  when 
I  affirm  that  the  flae  which  has  just  been  removed,  had  been  shown 
without  my  knowledge  and  sanction,  and  that  it  was  hauled  down, 
from  the  very  moment  I  was  aware  it  had  been  raised." 

"  I  will  believe,  sir,  anything  that  so  gallant  an  ofiGioer  says ;  but 
I  much  wish  that  vou  would  spare  any  further  bloodshed  by  assent- 
ing to  the  views  oi  those  who  noisted  it." 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question  as  yet,"  replied  I. 

"  Then  you  decline  sending  any  message  to  my  oommanding 
officer?" 

"  I  have  none  to  trouble  you  with,  saving  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion, which  I  trust  you  will  convey." 

"  I  certainly  shall,"  answered  my  courteous  antagonist ;  and  he 
withdrew,  not  however,  without  reminding  me,  that  the  blood 
now  shed  must  rest  exclusively  upon  my  head. 

Hardly  had  I  again  reached  the  platiorm  of  the  tower,  when  I 
was  met  by  Richards,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
exultation : — 

"  Did  you  hear  that  sound,  sir  ? " 

"  What  sound,  Richards  ?    I  heard  nothing.*' 

"  You  heard  nothing,  my  lord  !  then  see  this ;"  and  he  led  me 
to  the  side  of  our  tower,  wnich  looked  upon  the  sea.  There,  just 
ahead  of  the  small  promontory  which  enclosed  our  little  bay,  I 
beheld  two  noble  vessels  gliding  into  it  with  all  sails  set ;  and  oh, 
the  unimaginable  joy,  the  British  ensign ! 

My  lirst  care  was  to  answer  their  signal  gun — ^my  second  to  hoist 
the  standard  of  England  reversed,  in  sign  of  my  utter  distress. 
Aware  now,  that  the  long-promised  succour  was  at  hand,  the 
assailants  determined  upon  making  one  more  desperate  effort  to 
wrest  our  little  fortress  from  us  before  our  countrymen  could  efBect 
a  landing ;  but  the  British  vessels,  having  weU  oiscemed  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed,  opened  at  once  a  most 
destructive  fire  from  their  artillery,  under  tne  protection  of  which, 
every  disposable  boat,  each  heavily  laden  with  armed  men,  pro- 
ceeded with  all  rapidity  to  the  shore.  Again  and  a^rain  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  fixed,  but  our  spirits  were  now  excited  to  madness 
by  the  approach  of  our  countrymen ;  the  Italians  themselves,  when 
aware  of  the  change  in  our  prospects,  had  requested,  as  a  fvironr, 
a^ain  to  take  their  share  in  the  defence ;  and  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  Tepulaed, 
"This  would  be  too  rough,  work  \o  \a&\.  \QTi?i,'^\s3a»:t^^^wGte  it 
not  for  that  blessed  sight  yonder"  s^aSlI,  'vjv  QTia  ^1  ^>a\sev&\ 

;^7;!'i;5sr  rut  if  two  .<..  ^^^^x^^t^^^^^^^ 

hold  out  now.    See  how  they  axe  ip\itoti%  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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would  split  their  oars.    There  is  one  noble  officer  already  landed." 

"  Yes,  Richards,  and  how  he  is  cheering  on  his  men,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  Sin^ar  it  is ;  we  do  not  know  him,  and  ho  docs  not 
know  us,  and  yet  how  sure  both  may  feel,  that  each  will  stand  by 
the  other  so  long  as  a  breath  of  life  endures." 

The  assailants  being  now  aware  that  a  large  body  of  marines 
and  seamen  was  moving  on  to  attack  their  rear,  collected  their 
scattered  forces  to  retire  npon  their  camp ;  and  though  our  reduced 
garrison  scarcely  numbered  twenty  able  men,  none  of  them  could 
resist  joining  in  the  pursuit.  Great  was  our  joy  when  meeting  our 
gallant  deliyerers,  and  greater  still  our  exultatio*!  when  we  entered 
together  the  enem}r*s  little  encampment,  which  he  found  himself 
unable  to  hold  against  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  freshly-landed 
troops  and  of  their  long-confined  auxiliaries.  There,  however,  our 
suooesses  ended  for  that  day.  The  French  force  was  speedily  col- 
lected, in  the  most  martial  array,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
camp,  and  it  became  evidently  unadvisable  to  molest  tnem  any 
fdrtner  in  their  slow  and  orderly  retreat  upon  the  town. 

After  the  first  salutations  and  greetings  between  our  countrymen, 
the  commanding  officer  having  expressed  a  wish  to  examine  our 
little  fortress,  I  repaired  to  it  with  him,  avoiding  the  direct  line  of 
road,  which  was  now  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
wounded.  Hardly  had  we  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  when,  not 
far  from  us,  I  heard  a  low  moaning  sound,  and  on  reaching  the 
foot  of  a  small  olive-tree,  which  was  close  at  hand,  I  beheld  a 
sight,  the  horror  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  of 
those  which  it  has  been  my  sad  fate  to  witness.  Bianca  Salvi  was 
lying  there — her  gay  costume,  alas !  sadly  stained  and  besmeared 
with  her  own  blood ;  her  face,  pale  as  death  itself,  and  her  dark 
eyes  half-closed  as  if  in  the  extremity  of  human  suffering.  When 
I  knelt  beside  her,  however,  she  recognised  me,  and  answered, 
though  in  a  very  low  voice,  my  wild  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  despair. 

The  sad  tale  was  soon  told.  On  the  night  before,  having  missed 
Antonio  at  the  appointed  spot,  she  had  approached  the  lines  in 
quest  of  him,  and  thus  had  been  fired  at  and  wounded,  doubtless 
by  mistake,  on  that  very  spot,  where  she  had  remained  ever  since, 
unnoticed  and  unable  to  move. 

Summoning  in  haste  a  few  of  our  men,  we  constructed  a  rude 
stretcher,  irpon  which,  with  the  utmost  care,  we  bore  into  the 
tower  the  ill-fated  girl,  and  I  then  placed  her  on  my  own  bed.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  uncover  her  chest,  to  examine  the  deep 
wound  which  the  reckless  bullet  had  there  inflicted. 

"  Not  before  all  those  men,  Signer  Edouardo,"  murmured  she, 
faintly. 

"Alas!  mv  dear  Bianca,"  replied  I,  "Ifewc  ^3c».\. \\s«mO«!^^ 
experience  of  these  matters  than  any  of  tToiem." 

'^ Never  mind,"  said  she,  "  let  no  one  "bnti  "^ctol  \«yQLOa.'o^\'^ 
can  come  in  later," 
To  comply  with  ber  request,  they  TetaeSL.    ^^^^^"^^ 
alone  to  remoye  the  gay  bodice,  the  dimeiiasma  oi  ^^smSb.  ^ 
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night  before,  she  liad  playfully  compared  to  the  hand  of  Bioharda ; 
but  I  had  little  knowle4?e  of  the  mysterious  details  of  a  lady's 
toilet.    Alas !  what  an  apprenticeship. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  knew  more  of  these  thinip  by 
this  time."  said  Bianca,  smiling^  in  the  midst  of  all  her  sufSBiuigs, 
and  she  leebly  directed  and  assisted  my  efforts. 

The  fair  bosom  was  now  imooyered,;  but  who  will  airest  the 
purple  life-stream,  as  it  flows  from  that  ghastly  wound }  I  nuhed 
in  search  of  the  Italian  who  had  attended  upon  me,  and  a  sorgeon, 
who  had  landed  from  our  ship,  was  soon  with  him  at  Bianoa's  side : 
but  far  less  practised  eyes  could  have  discerned,  that  mortal  skfll 
was  now  unavailing.  When  the  wound  was  dressed,  howeyer,  the 
pain  subsided. 

**  Let  me  be  alone  with  you.  Signer  Edouardo — I  am  better  now, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  tog^ether.  In  the  mean  time,  pray 
send  for  my  father  and  for  a  priest,"  continued  she,  raisingrfiBir- 
yently  to  her  lips  a  small  gold  cross  she  always  wore  roona  her 
neck.  '*  So  you  have  sayed  the  little  fort  after  all !  If  I  could  but 
think  I  had  contributed  to  this  victory,  I  should  die  happy." 

I  pressed  her  hands  to  my  lips,  and  fast,  fast  fell  my  tc^rs.  The 
distracted  Antonio  now  entered ;  he  had  been  seized  by  1^  sen- 
tinels on  the  night  before,  and  detained  until  the  order  tor  retreat 
upon  tiie  town  had  been  given.  He  knelt  in  speechless  agony  by 
his  affianced  bride.  "  roor  Antonio,"  murmured  she,  "  do  not 
weep  for  me.  I  must  tell  you  a  secret  now:  I  loved  you  as  a 
brotner,  but  nothing  more ;  my  heart  was  with  him  here,  ever 
since  I  saw  him  land  on  our  island,  ever  since  his  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me,  that  first  day,  by  the  low  wall  of  our  garden. 
Here,  take  my  hand,  Signor  Edouardo ;  you  will  not  have  long  to 
keep  what  it  gives."  She  turned  her  head  aside,  and  remained  for 
some  time  silent  and  motionless,  as  Antonio  and  I  were  still 
kneeling  by  her. 

**  How  do  you  find  her  now  ? "  whispered  I  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
Arethusa,  when,  soon  afterwards,  he  re-entered  the  room. 

The  Scotchman  fixed  his  light  grey  eye  upon  me  with  a  singular 
expression  of  surprise  and  of  pity,  and  placing  ux)on  Bianca's 
bosom  the  small  crucifix  which  nad  now  fallen  from  her  grasp, 
replied,  "  She  is  at  rest  for  ever." 

Thus  ended  the  only  day  of  triumph  that  I  have  ever  known. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

Is  this  the  promised  end  ? — Kino  Lbab. 


WsEN  I  returned  on  board  the  Arethusa,  which  was  one  of  the 

vessels  that  had  come  to  our  reAiei,  Co^Xa.Ya.'^^^^^lft-weloome 

^me,  was  an  inquiry  whetlieTt\ie\Ai\\,fe^SLsv%^5&Ttfi^%f«^^«^ 

the  tower  as  the  ships  iirst  entered  ^-V^  >M  •   \  cr^saa.^\fe^aBs^ 

>riedy  the  circumstances  XLnder  ^\vicV  ^^^^^^l.^^^^^^ 
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lie  was  determined  to  make  use  of  this  fact  in  snoh  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  me  of  any  little  credit  wMcli  might  be  due  to  me  or  to  our 
protracted  defence.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  this  suspicion, 
on  my  part,  was  but  too  well  founded. 

On  tiie  very  day  of  their  arrival  off  Pianosa,  our  two  ships 
approached  the  town,  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  rose  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
soldiers,  who,  consequently,  returned  to  Elba,  under  the  terms  of 
a  very  honourable  capitulation.  The  English  colours  then  floated 
cugrain  on  the  island,  out  the  occupation  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Government  at  home,  and  we  some  time  afterwards  learned  that 
our  flag  was  withdrawn,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
peace.  ^        ^  . 

The  intelligence  of  the  latter  important  event  reached  us  on 
board  the  Arethusa,  as  we  were  cruising^  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
whither  we  had  received  orders  to  repair  soon  after  joining  the 
fleet  on  our  return  &om  our  expedition  to  Pianosa.  The  general 
feeling  which  this  news  created  in  our  service,  was  one  of  disap- 
X>ointment,  in  which,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  share^  as  I  conceived 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  might  tend  to  facihtate  my  imme- 
diate return  home,  whenever  my  appointed  period  of  exile  should 
have  expired. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  sentiments  for  Sophia  remained  entirely 
unaltered.  Indeed,  the  secluded  life  which  I  led— with  a  captain 
whom  I  despised  and  hated,  and  with  brother  officers  who  were 
indifferent  to  me — ^tended  to  maintain  and  to  exalt  that  aJl- 
absorbing  feeling  of  exclusive  devotion.  So  regularly  as  the  day 
came  upon  which,  according  to  the  agreement  entered  upon,  I  was 
to  write  to  my  cousin,  so  regularly  was  my  letter  written,  how- 
ever remote  the  opportunity  might  be  for  transmitting  it;  and 
each  successive  letter  conveyed,  though  in  the  most  reserved  and 
respectful  terms,  tiie  deep  and  solemn  expression  of  my  undeviat- 
ing  attachment.  But  since  the  first  answer  I  had  received  from 
Sophia,  no  communication  whatever  from  her  reached  me  until  the 
end  of  the  ^ear  1802.  I  then  received  two  letters,  sealed  in  black, 
and  conveying  to  me  the  mournful  intelligence  oi  the  death  of  my 
father,  after  a  very  short  illness.  The  first  of  these  was  from 
Lady  Sheemess,  and  it  contained  many  most  interesting  particulars 
as  to  Lord  Arlingford*s  last  moments.  The  second  was  from  my 
brother ;  he  merSy  stated  the  sad  fact  in  a  few  words :  but  the  post- 
script was  in  Sophia's  own  hand.  Though  she  expressed  to  me  thus, 
in  the  tenderest  terms,  her  sisterly  sorrow  and  condolence,  I  felt  a 
strange  foreboding  when  I  considered  that  she  had  chosen  for 
imi>arting  them—not  my  aunt's  letter,  but  my  brother's ;  and  even 
amid  the  deep  grief  into  which  I  was  plunged  by  my  unexpected 
bereavement,  I  was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  incident. 

With  tke  utmost  anxiety,  I  again  and  again  read  over  every  word 
traced  in  Sophia's  postscript,  and  I  could  find  nothing  which  altered 
my  first  impression  on  perusing  it :  but  one  ex<^T^^\c(t^  ^\xv^!^\ss^ 
morB  and  more  ob  I  reflected  upon  it.   "Wli^e  ^<b  mi^Q  ^^  ^^S^o^ 
to  any  of  my  letters,  my  oousin  said,  **  Do  '^iMt'^  \<5X,Taa  \iR«2t\xs 
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you  soon."  It  seomed  to  me  as  if  there  was  something  of  reproaoh 
in  this  entreaty.  Can  it  so  be,  thought  I,  that  my  letters  have  not 
reached  her  ?  They  were  forwarded  with  the  greatest  care  and  pre- 
caution through  tne  Admiralty.  She  surely  must  have  reoeiTed 
them.  To  obviate,  however,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  any  sudh 
occurrence  as  I  apprehended,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  wheiL 
answering  her  short  postscript,  to  recapitulate  the  date  of  each  for- 
mer letter. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  my  period  of  probation 
would  be  completed ;  and  nothing,  as  I  then  conceived,  oould  pre- 
vent my  obtaming  leave  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England.  How 
my  heart  now  recalled  every  circumstance  of  my  former  return — 
each  a  blessed  earnest  of  the  faithful  welcome  there  prepared  for 
me  !  But,  alas !  ere  the  summer  of  that  long-expected  year  had 
set  in,  we  were  officially  informed  that  war  had  been  again  pro- 
claimed. 

/Lord  Nelson  soon  afterwards  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  and  as  he  was,  as  usual,  ill  provided  with  frigates,  the  servioea 
of  the  Arethusa  were  peremptorily  required.  So  wild  was  my  de- 
sire to  reach  England  oy  the  appointed  time,  that  I  one  day  over- 
came my  reluctance  to  ask  any  favour  of  M'Ross,  and  requested 
him  to  assist  me  in  obtaininp^  a  short  leave  of  absence.  ^ 

"  "Why,  this  is  a  curious  time."  answered  he,  "  to  wish  to  leave 
the  ship.  You  said  nothing  oi  this  to  me  while  the  peace  lasted, 
and  now  that  the  war  has  broken  out  again,  you  discover  that  you 
have  important  business  in  England.    It  is  rather  strange  I  " 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  I ; 
"  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  such  as  I  have  stated." 

**  Well,  then,  you  had  better  write  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  you 
say,  is  a  friend  of  yours.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  do  without  you  now 
that  you  are  acting  first-lieutenant,  unless  you  are  replaced  by 
another  officer.    So  do  not  ask  me  to  interfere  about  it." 

The  co£«^e  insinuations  thrown  out  by  M*Ross  did  not  deter  me 
from  writing  to  Lord  Nelson  himself,  respectfully  entreating  his 
intercession  in  a  matter  which  I  described  as  most  essential  to  all 
my  future  jprospects.  But  untoward  circumstances  long  delayed 
the  reception  of  this  letter ;  and  when  the  kind  answer  of  tho 
heroic  admiral  at  length  reached  me,  I  was  in  a  position  which 
rendered  his  assistance  unavailing. 

We  continued,  in  the  mean  time,  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  I  there  recived  one  evening,  by  an  express  sent  fjrom 
Malta  to  the  fleet,  my  usual  file  of  London  papers.  As  I  was 
perusing  their  contents,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  We  are  happy  tx)  be  able  to  announce,  though  as  yet  without 

any  positive  authority,  that  the  preliminaries  have  at  length  been 

arranged  for  the  long-contemplated  marriage  of  a  young  and  noble 

marquis,  who  has  very  lately  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  titles  of 

Ids  iJlnstriona  houBe,  with  his  very  neaT  T%\».lw,^hoaQ  prinoely 

fortune  is  one  of  her  smallest  atttactionB ."  , 

I  started  to  my  feet,  as  if  siting  "by  aa  bjMlot,  wAXXiaTi^SQcQsasa^ 
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my  head  in  frantic  despair :  **  Fool,  fool  !*'  exclaimed  I,  "  has  not 
every  foreboding  of  my  soul  and  the  warning  of  every  friend  that 
I  have  known,  pointed  to  this  inevitable  result !  Then  it  is  so, 
after  aU,  Eoyaumont, — our  destinies  are  alike." 

"  Are  you  ill,  sir }  **  said  Eichards,  who,  affcer  a  low  ran,  had 
Just  entered.  "  You  are  paler  than  when  your  arm  was  broken  at 
Pianosal" 

**  It  is  nothing,"  answered  I,  hastily.    "  What  do  you  want  ? 

"  With  your  leave,  my  lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you/" 

**  Can  you  wait  for  an  hour,  Richards } " 


VY  iLii  yuuT  xtJuvB,  uiy  iui'u.,  ±  wisu  uu  Buy  u,  wuru  w  yuU( " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

**  Very  well,  come  back  then." 


He  retired,  and  I  continued  pacing  my  solitary  cabin,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  collect  my  £:enzied  thoughts,  until  ne  again 
appeared. 

Why,  surely,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  you  were  here 
last,  Eichards  ?  *  said  I. 

"It  is  more  than  an  hour,  sir,  by  your  leave ;  but  shall  I  come 
again?" 

**  No,  Richards,  teU  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  merely  wish  to  make  you  aware,  my  lord,  that  I  think  before 
long  we  shall  have  mutiny  aboard  this  smj)." 

Indeed,  Richards !    What  can  the  motives  or  pretext  be } " 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  the  captain  is 
hated  in  a  terrible  way !  " 

"  I  feared  as  much.    What  can  be  done  ? " 

**  Why,  you  know  best,  sir,  how  far  you  can  speak  to  him  or  not. 
AU  I  can  say  is,  there  is  not  in  his  majesty's  service  a  better  or  a 
finer  crew  than  this  is.  WeU,  what  by  baa  management,  what  by 
bad  language,  what  by  unjust  punishment,  they  are  so  mad  with 
him,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  any  night  to  hear  that  they  had 
cut  his  throat,  thrown  him  overboard,  and  proclaimed  you  captain." 

**  That  is  no  English  means  of  promotion  for  me,"  said  I ;  **  but 
as  the  men  know  tney  can  have  no  truer  friend  than  I  am,  try  and 
persuade  them  to  trust  to  my  doing  the  best  I  can  for  them ;  a,nd 
for  Heaven's  sake  warn  them  well  of  the  awful  conseouences  which 
any  act  of  insubordination  must  entail  upon  them.  That  will  do, 
Richards,  now ;  just  come  in  to  me  for  the  moming-watdi  to- 
morrow." 

"  Morning- watch,  my  lord  ?  Why,  that  is  not  for  twelve  hours 
to  come." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  remain  here  tiU  then ;  and  as  I  have 
something  in  my  thoughts  which  might  prevent  my  noticing  the 
hour,  you  had  better  knock  and  remind  me." 

The  dark  night  came  over  me ;  but  it  could  throw  no  shade  over 
the  harrowing  subject  of  my  distracted  visions.  Long  before  the 
appointed  time  Richards  re-entered. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  walking  up  and 
down  so  the  whole  night.    Won't  you  take  a  uttk  x^^t^  ^ss.  ^  ^2&S^ 
refreshment  ? " 

"/  want  nothing,  my  good  friend,*'  a8i<ilA«1^ai%^»^^^^'*=^'^^^ 
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his  sturdy  shoulder ;  and  He  -withdrew,  shaMng  his  honest  head 
mth  an  expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  condolence. 

As  I  could  keep  no  account  of  the  &ght  of  time,  I  was  a^ain 
surprised  when  I  neard  lus  low  rap  at  my  door  ahont  dayhziak. 
He  now  entered  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  oiscuit,  of  whien*  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  I  sli&rhtly  partook. 

"  Beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  hut  I  trust  it's  no  more  had 
news  from  Elmswater  Castle." 

** Oh  no,  Eichards,"  answered  I ;  "on  the  contrary,  all  there  are 
well,  and  particularly  joyful." 

"  "Well,  that  is  a  hlessing:,  sir,  at  all  events." 

I  proceeded  on  deck.  The  &esh  morning  air,  as  it  reviyed  my 
drooping  senses,  hrought  hut  a  stronger  and  sadder  consciousnefls 
of  my  situation.  I  attended  mechanically  to  the  duties  of  the 
watch ;  hut  the  ship,  the  sea,  the  world,  all  api)eared  altered  and 
strange  to  me.  I  felt  as  if  life  and  I  had  parted  company ;  as  if 
my  spirit,  though  still  hoyerim^  around  the  regions  oi  its  former 
ahode,  was  severed  from  them  for  ever. 

In  the  course  of  the  daj  we  were  met  hy  a  large  vessel,  to  all 
appearance  a  first-rate  frigate,  and  we  heat  to  quarters  at  her 
approach.  When  within  gunshot  she  hoisted  the  Irench  flag,  and 
a  very  sharp  running-fight  immediately  commenced  hetween  us. 
The  enemy  was  very  superior  to  us  in  weight  of  metal,  and  his 
well-directed  fire  told  with  fatal  effect  upon  us.  It  was  returned, 
however,  with  great  spirit  on  our  side,  and  ere  the  enga^ment 
had  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  hoth  ships  were  very  much  onp^ed. 

'*  Rockingham,"  said  the  captain  to  me  ahout  this  time,  these 
fellows  fight  very  weU.  I  don  t  know  how  on  earth  we  can  get  the 
hetter  of  them :  they  have  such  a  confounded  superiority  over  us 
in  the  weight  of  their  guns,  andlhis  ship  is  now  almost  unmanage- 
ahle." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do.  sir,  I  helieve,"  answered  I,  "  hut  to  go 
on  firing  as  hard  and  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  Except  we  try  to  hoard  her." 

**  Board  her,  sir !— that  would  he  rather  a  desperate  enterprise." 

"  You  need  not  go  except  you  like,"  retorted  the  captain,  re- 
suming his  usual  sarcastic  manner,  as  he  ever  did  when  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  would  arise. 

"  I  will  certainly  go,  sir,  with  your  leave,  if  any  one  does ;  hut  I 
would  rather  the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision  rested  with  you 
than  with  me." 

"  Of  course  it  will  rest  with  me  alone,"  replied  the  captain ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  nothing  more  was  saia  upon  the  matter. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy,  however,  appeared  to  increase,  and  though 
ours  was  perhaps  still  better  directed,  the  Arethusa  and  her  gallant 
crew  suffered  considerably. 

"I  shall  give  orders  to  hoard  with  all  our  boats,"  said  M'Bobs 


Very  well,  then  do  the  "best  you  can.' 


I  immediately  proceeded  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  as 
the  sea  was  calm  and  the  two  snips  were  now  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  onr  boats  soon  reached  the  enemy,  and  we 
Doarded  him  on  four  different  points. 

"  Sharp  work  this,  Richards,"  said  I,  as  we  were  clambering 
together  into  the  mizen-chains  of  the  French  frigate. 

*  It  is  indeed,  my  lord ;  and  my  notion  is,  the  captain  must  have 
been  pretty  weU  tired  of  the  entertainment  before  he  gave  orders 
to  make  such  an  attempt." 

So  impetuous  was  our  almost  simultaneous  attack  on  four  dif- 
ferent quarters,  that  the  enemy's  crew,  who  appeared  to  have  very 
severely  suffered  during  the  engagement,  were  at  first  driven  back, 
and  we  succeeded  in  making  good  our  footing  on  the  quarter- 
deck. Wildly  excited  as  I  was,  far  more  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  previous  day  than  by  the  maddening  emotions  of  the  hour,  I 
oould  see  neither  danger  nor  difficulty ;  ana  I  was  so  well  supported 
by  the  native  and  dauntless  courage  of  my  followers,  that  we  carried 
everything  before  us.  After  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  rallied  about  the  mainmast,  and  as  their  men  were 
now  rushing  up  in  great  numbers  to  the  rescue  from  the  lower 
deck,  a  force  far  superior  to  ours  was  soon  collected  there. 

"  Forward,  my  gallant  fellows !  "  cried  I ;  and  with  Eichards  at 
my  side,  we  were,  ere  long,  all  engaged  hand  to  hand  in  the  most 
desperate  close  conflict  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Such  were  the 
tumult  and  oonfosion,  that  no  longer  could  anything  be  discerned 
savinfi:  the  flashes  of  the  bright  steel  arms,  as,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  the  deadly  passes  and  thrusts  were  exchanged  all 
around. 

Who  is  this  whose  voice  rises  so  high  above  the  roar  of  the  mortal 
affray  ?  Every  distinctive  sign  has  been  torn  or  burnt  from  off  his 
uniform,  saving  that  remnant  of  gold-lace  upon  his  hat,  and  yet  he 
must  be  an  officer  by  his  noble  bearing,  and  by  the  chivalrous 
ardour  with  which  he  leads  on  his  men.  Upon  his  fate  depends  the 
issue  of  the  day. 

**  Stwid  by  me,  Richards,"  cried  I,  "  for  we  must  cut  down  or 
take  this  man."  I  rushed  forward,  and  the  bravest  now  gave  way 
before  us,  saving  he  alone.    We  met,  and  we  engaged  hand  to  hand.. 

"  He  is  wounded,  he  is  falling,  Richards !  For  God's  sake  do 
not  strike ! " 

But  Richard's  cutlass  was  already  buried  deep  in  the  manly 
chest  of  our  opponent.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  and  his  head  was 
uncovered ;  he  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his  brow,  and  then  ex- 
tending it  to  me  he  murmured,  **  £doitard,  quelle  rencontre  /  " 

It  was  Royaumont ! 

**  Stand  back,  you  villains,  stand  back ! "  cried  1  to  my  men,  as 
I  cast  myself  over  the  body  of  my  prostrate  friend ;  but  what  power 
oould  arrest  the  fury  of  the  hell-fiends  now  unloosed  around 
me  ?  Each  churl's  weapon  drank  deep  of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France. 

"  Move  forward,  my  lord,"  cried  Biciiax^  **  «t  "^^  ^^aS^\fc^8«a- 
ronnded  and  taken.  *' 
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'-  Neyer  mind  me,  my  faithful  friend."  exclaimed  I ;  "  let  me 
remain  and  die  here." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  don't  give  way ;  our  men  are 
liiaten  back,  and  "without  you  all  will  be  lost." 

It  was  but  too  true :  our  much-reduced  band  was  now  in  its  tnm 
surrounded,  and  was  falling  back.  In  Ysin  I  endeavoured  to  rally 
them ;  we  were  fairly  overpowered  by  numbers.  One  of  our  mid- 
shipmen,  seeing  the  game  was  hopeless,  sprang  overboard,  and  he 
was  soon  followed  by  several  of  the  men.  I  attempted,  ;with  the 
few  that  remained,  still  to  make  a  head,  but  the  enemy  pressed 
hard  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  I  received  a  stunning  blow  from 
some  blunt  instrument  which  felled  me  to  the  deck.  A  few  minutes 
of  unconsciousness  followed,  then  a  heavy  fall  and  a  deep  plunge, 
during  which  a  herculean  arm  was  still  cast  round  me  and  sup- 
porting me.  The  cold  waves  revived  me.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  I  was  seated  by  Bichards  in  the  pinnace,  and  we  were  again 
almost  alongside  of  the  Arethusa. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  managed  to  get  away,"  said  M'Ross,  as  soon 
OS  wo  stood  onoe  more  on  the  quarter-deck ;  "  how  di4  it  all 
happen } " 

^*  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Eiohards,  sir,  for  the 
details.  I  am  still  quite  bewildered  &om  a  severe  Idow  I  have 
received." 

"  If  such  is  the  case,  you  had  better  go  down  to  the  sor- 
geon." 

As,  besides  the  contusion  on  my  head,  I  had  two  slight  wounds 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  bleed  me,  but  rest  was  most  strictly  prescribed.  For 
some  time  I  could  hear  from  below  the  thunder  of  the  guns  as  the 
contest  proceeded  with  unabated  spirit  on  both  sides.  At  length 
our  lire  appeared  to  cease,*  while  that  of  the  enemy  continu^; 
and  I  soon  afterwards  received  the  visit  of  one  of  my  brother 
oiHcers,  informing  me  that  wo  had  been  joined  by  one  of  our 
line-of-battle  ships,  to  which  the  French  frigate  had  surrendered, 
having  lost  all  her  officers,  with  the  exception  of  two  midshipmen. 
\*  I  am  just  come  &om  her,"  said  my  shipmate ;  "  she  is  a  snook- 
ing  "wreck." 

"  Is  the  captain  dead  ? " 

"  Dead !  I  should  think  so ;  with  twenty  mortal  murders  on 
his  crown,  too." 

"  Alas !  poor  Royaumont ! " 

**  Well,  but,"  rejoined  my  companion,  "  you  have  no  idea  of  the 

state  l^riioss  is  in.    The  Ime-of-battle  ship  claims  the  prize.    Ho 

swears  that  if  he  had  commanded  the  boarders  he  would  have 

taken  her.    I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  there,  rather.    Kiehards 

Bays  he  never  saw  in  his  whole  life  anything  like  it,  or  any  one 

^^htasyoudid"  .  :i       » 

When  my  comrade  left  me,  I  ieW.i3i^  «>.  ^^-^^^  ^J  ^^^wKaftsA^^ 
^Jiich  I  must  have  remained  some  time,  iox^  ^\^.^>?S!:  ^^Sl^^ 
rore  closing  upon  me  asl^aa  aro>xaeaL\i^^^^>^^^fi««^S^!»^« 
^y  bedside. 
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"  For  Heayen's  salce,  my  lord,  come  on  deck  if  you  ean,"  said 
he ;  "we  have  already  mutiny,  and  we  shaU  have  murder  before 
long.  The  captain  must  have  lost  his  senses  to  treat  the  men  so 
on  such  a  day.  * 

A  loud  shout  from  above  here  came  in  melancholy  confirmation 
of  this  intelligence.  I  raised  myself,  with  Kichard*s  help,  and 
was  soon  on  deck.  I  there  beheld,  on  one  side,  M*Ross,  surrounded 
by  his  officers  and  a  party  of  marines ;  and  on  the  other,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  crew,  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  completest  in- 
Bubordination. 

"  Can  I  assist  you,  sir?"  said  I  to  the  captain.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  these  misflruided  men } " 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  returned  M*Ross ;  "  and  if  those  two  muti- 
nons  villains  do  not  surrender  immediately,  you,  marines,  fire  into 
the  whole  ^et." 

I  would  have  said  something  in  expostulation ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  men,  who  had  cheered  me  loudly  the  moment 
I  appeared  on  deck,  renewed  their  shouts  in  my  favour ;  and 
ere  X  could  speak  again,  the  fury  of  the  captain  was  turned  upon 
me. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  put  yourself  at  their  head  at  onoe,"  ex- 
claimed ne,  **  and  take  the  command  of  the  ship." 

"  You  know  well,  Captain  M*Ro8s,  that  I  have  not  deserved  this 
from  you." 

Upon  this,  a  loud  cheer  again  broke  from  the  men. 

"  iSilence,  sir,  or  I  will  order  you  to  be  arrested  the  first," 
screamed  out  the  enraged  captain ;  and  then  approaching  me  with 
clenched  teeth,  he  muttered  in  a  low  voice :  "You  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  king's  service  V* 

This  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  The  smouldering  fury  which 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  kindled  within  mo, 
now  burst  forth  beyond  all  powers  of  control. 

*'  There  is  my  answer,  vue  slanderer,"  said  I ;  and  M'Eosa  fell 
prostrate  at  my  feet. 

'*  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I "  shouted  the  delighted  crew.  **  Pitch  him 
overboard,  and  take  the  command." 

Mlloss,  though  bewildered  and  stunnediy  the  violence  of  mj 
blow,  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage.  He  was  soon  on  his 
legs  again,  and  ordered  the  marines  to  arrest  me.  They  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  for  I  was  very  popular  with  them ;  but  I  was  now 
restored  to  my  self-possession,  and  handing  to  the  sergeant  my 
sword,  which  I  held  sheathed  in  my  hand,  1  surrenderea,  saying 
to  the  men : — 

"  I  have  forfeited  my  life ;  for  God's  sake  submit,  as  I  do  now^ 
before  you  have  brought  matters  to  a  more  fearful  extremity." 

Four  men  now  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of  m^  <s».^^^'«''MBt'^ 

I  remained  a  close  prisoner.    I  afterwards  "Vi^aii  ^laX  "Ct^^^sssNioss;?! 

had  been  quelled,  thanks  to  some  xeoYDioe^  CiWDkSJfeas^^'^N  ^ 

tJiat,  with  the  assistance  of  the  liae-oi-W^<6  ^^'^x^'^c^^^ 

were  so  ikr  repaired  as  to  enable  us  Blonds  V>  -^i^o^^^^^^w^L 

where  we  arrived  some  days  afterwai&s. 
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I  there  learned  tliat  all  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  me  to  a 
court-martial,  and  that  M'Eoss  intended  to  follow  np  the  cha^^ 
agrainst  me  with  the  fall  activity  and  yindictiveness  of  his  nataze. 
But  now  I  was  grown  indifferent  to  all  that  could  oocnr. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

And  bat  thoa  love  me,  let  them  find  me  there  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  loye. 

ROMBO  AND  JULIKT. 

The  strictest  orders  had  been  given  from  the  first  day  of  my 
confinement  to  forbid  any  one  from  communicating  with  me ;  so  tiiat 
on  my  passage  to  Gibraltar,  and  during  my  stay  there,  with  tiie 
exception  of  the  marines  who  attended  upon  me,  two  persons  alone 
were  permitted  to  see  me. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  stranger,  an  American  b^  birth,  and  a 
lawyer  or  attorney  by  profession.  The  object  of  ms  visit  was  to 
offer  his  services  for  my  ensuing  trial.  Iliese  I  civilly  declined, 
and  the  stranger  at  last  was  persuaded  to  withdraw,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  warned  me,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  of  the 
serious  and  almost  hopeless  position  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the 
apparently  incontrovertible  charges  proffered  against  me. 

The  second  visit  I  received  was  far  more  welcome.  As  I  was 
brooding  over  my  hapless  condition,  and  fervently  praying  that 
the  awful  issue  to  all  my  sorrows  might  not  be  long  delayed,  I  was 
told  that  a  lady,  who  had  obtained  a  special  permission  from  the 
governor,  desired  to  see  me.  I  requested  that  she  should  be  im- 
mediately admitted. 

The  door  had  scarcely  been  closed  upon  the  new  comer,  and  the 
dark  mantilla  had  not  yet  been  removed,  when  I  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  Dolores ! 

**  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  son,  my  wandering  child  ! "  exclaimed 
she.  "  Ay,  you  are  the  full-grown  man  I  always  expected  you 
would  be.     Would  you  have  known  me  again  ? " 

"  Who  that  has  seen  your  eyes,  Dolores,  could  ever  forget  them  ? 
You  are  handsomer  than  ever.** 

"  Don*t  you  talk  of  eyes,  Edward,*'  said  she.  "  But  how  pale 
and  wan  you  are.  Care  and  sorrow  have  preyed  sadly  upon  your 
youth  and  beauty,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  must  no  longer  talt  of, 
now  that  you  are  a  man.  I  trust  that  matters  are  not  so  desperate 
as  it  is  reported  in  the  town.** 

"  What  do  they  say  there,  Dolores  ?  ** 

"  Why,  that  you  nearly  \d\ied.  \\i<&  e^LTatain^  and  attempted  to 
take  the  command  of  the  snip,  w\ieTfe^o\L\k38ALTKfi«^^^g««^T»bel- 
Uon,  and  Heaven  knows  wliat  eVae.'* 
//^f'®  ^®^  calumnies  oreditfcd^ "  ,  ^\ssji«^ 

''8ome  believe  them,  but  mauy  ^^^^^^^I'^^^r 
^  ^e  captain,  who  wm  Jealo^is  oi^oxifeomXX^^^^- 
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"  And  what  do  you  think,  Dolores  ? " 

"  Do  you  ask  me  that  question  seriously  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
I  can  look  on  any  reflection  made  upon  your  character  otherwise 
than  as  a  disgraceful  slander." 

**  Thank  you,  my  lovely  Dolores,*'  said  I,  pressing  her  hand  to 
my  lips.  "The  confidence  and  sympathy  of  jova  faithful  heart 
imparts  all  the  consolation  mine  can  now  receive.  But  we  have 
said  enough,  and  too  much  about  me.  TSow  tell  me  all  about 
yourself.    How  is  Almanza  ? " 

"  He  has  been  dead  for  more  than  two  years."  ^ 

"  Indeed !    I  hope  your  little  poniard  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"No,"  said  she,  "it  was  not  required;  but  I  made  him  pay 
dearly  for  something  which  we  need  not  remember  now." 

"  And  so  you  are  a  disconsolate  widow  ? " 

"Exactly,"  answered  she,  while  her  laughing  eyes  bore  but 
slight  oonnrmation  to  this  assent. 
But  how  came  you  to  Gibraltar  ? 

"  I  have  been  here  for  some  time,  following  up  a  claim  of  Al- 
manza's  family  upon  the  English  Government.  I  heard  two  days 
ago,  of  your  arrival  and  of  the  sad  position  in  which  you  are 

Emoed ;  and  I  thereupon  obtained  leave  to  see  you,  as  a  special 
sivour  of  the  ffovemor,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  glaa  to  hear  it ;  and  you  are  alone  in  the  town,  Do- 
lores?" 

"  I  am  with  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  escorted  me  here." 

"  Indeed !  that  is  better  still." 

"You  need  not  be  making  any  observations,  or  drawing  any 
conclusions,  Senor  Edouardo,  said  Dolores,  playfidly  toucbing  my 
cheek  with  her  fan.  "  My  cousin  is  sixty  and  the  governor  is  only 
a  year  or  two  younger.  But,  by  the  bye,  tell  me  of  your  cousin, 
and  how  your  love  flairs  have  progressed  since  we  parted?  Well, 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ? "  continued  she,  as  1  shook 
my  head  despondingly.  "  It  cannot  be,  Edouardo ;  it  is  impos- 
sible— she  surely  is  not  dead ! " 

"  No,  Dolores,  she  is  not  dead ; — she  is,  I  trust,  weU  and  happy." 

"  Then  you  are  deceived  and  betrayed  after  all.  1  always 
thought  it  would  come  to  that.  Ah !  my  poor  child ;  T  can  feel 
for  what  you  endure.    She  is  married  then,  and  to  your  brotlier  ? " 

"  No,  Dolores,  not  yet." 

"  But  it  is  to  be. — She  has  written  it  to  you  ? " 

"  No,  Dolores,  she  has  not." 

"  Other  members  of  your  family  have  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Then  what  is  amiss  ? " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  is  settled.* 

"  Only  settled ; — oh,  that  is  quite  another  ma.t^T,   ^OOwcw^  ^'t 
that  kind  is  settled  till  it  is  concluded.    "Sow  ^oisi<fc  «sA  \aiw\sN.^sas 
of  all  that  has  oocnrred  between  you  and.  "hsi  sms^  -^^Vja^  ^bns 
and  I  shall,  perhaps,  myself  be  able  to  teU  y  ou.\io^  Twa^Xfc'*^  "»"^ 
stand, 

She  listened  with  the  most  earnest  atteiLtloTL  vjjxSl  VoX^t^^^  'y 
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short  narratiye  I  gave  her  of  my  weary  return  to  England,  of 
the  welcome  I  there  received,  and  of  tho  oircumstanoes  wlii(^  led 
to  my  last  departure  from  home.  More  than  once  I  could  mazk 
the  tear  standing  in  her  bright  eye; — ^more  than  onoe  her  ling 
were  pressed  to  my  forehead,  as  I  proceeded  with  my  aad  tale. 
When  it  was  ended,  she  desired  to  see  the  paragraph  hi  the 
London  newspaper,  upon  which  my  principal  apprenensions  irare 
founded.    She  read  it  attentively,  and  then  said : 

**  I  can  see  nothing  here  save  a  report  that  one  of  the  himdredfl 
or  thousands  of  English  marquises  is  &[oiug  to  marry  one  of  Ids 
relatives.  I  really  cannot  perceive  much  cause  for  alazm  in  theae 
few  lines." 

**  Alas,  Dolores !  we  do  not  reckon  onr  marquises  by  thousands 
or  even  by  hundreds.  I  have  well  looked  over  their  list  in  oar 
peerage,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  none,  saving  my  brother,  oan 
at  all  be  alluded  to  here." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  replied  Dolores  warmly,  "  that  upon 
this  vague  report,  from  the  unknown  editor  of  a  newspaper,  you 
were  prepared  to  condemn  your  noble-minded  and  affectionate 
cousin,  whose  heart  was  for  three  years  in  the  grave  with  yoo, 
while  all  tho  rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten  you  ?  You  are  no 
more  worthy  of  her,  for  that  susnicion,  than  she  would  be  worthy 
of  one  smile  from  you,  if  it  could  oe  justified." 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  they  met  those  of  Dolores. 

"  Now  indeea/*  exclaimed  I,  "  you  look  and  yon  Bpeeik  as  an 
angel  sent  from  Heaven,  to  redeem  me  from  the  uttermost  denths 
of  distraction  and  despair.  But  alas !  think  how  very  probable  it 
is  that  this  rumour  should  be  true.  My  brother  is  as  mnoh  my 
superior  in  all  personal  as  in  all  worldly  qualifications  ;  and 
during  three  long  years  that  I  have  been  mr  away,  he  has  been 
ever  with  her." 

**Well,  but  if  there  is  some  probability  in  this  report,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Who  deserted  your  cousin^s  side  at  the  very  age 
when  her  heart  was  first  opening  to  the  influence  of  love  ?  WEo 
left  bet  to  contend  alone  against  the  seductions  of  a  young  man, 
as  gifted  and  as  handsome,  you  say,  as  yourself,  and  whose  advanoes 
were  countenanced  and  supported  by  every  member  of  your 
family  ?  How  hard  it  is  for  men  to  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
woman,  to  remember  that  we  are  frail,  ever  failing:  as  then^elves, 
and  that  if  neglected  and  abandoned,  we  must  be  lost !  " 

**  But,  Dolores,  it  was  at  her  wish,  at  her  express  command  and 
desire,  that  I  consented  to  leave  my  home." 

"  You  silly  child,  should  you  have  listened  to  such  a  request? 

Of  course,  as  these  matters  are  conducted  in  your  country,  elie 

could  not  have  married  you  against  the  wish  of  all  your  family, 

when  you  were  both  only  about  twenty ;  but  you  must  not  thiok 

that  we  women  expect  you  to  io\io^  «il&.  ova  mlunctions,  and  this 

was  a  COBB,  among  many  othera,  m-siv^iAS^  ^^kJo^^'ss^^  ^^sk^^^ 

better  have  deserved  to  be  rewardc^i  t\ift.TL  wsm^X^^^ 

"Tliere  is  much  truth  in  a\iVou^a7.^^^^^^^^^  ^^\v!A\mi.^»«^ 
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madness,  "  yet  you  now  torture  me  still  more  than  you  consoled  me 
just  now." 

"  Itisnot  without  a  motive,  Edward :  I  see  clearly  from  what  has 
occurred  within  these  last  few  minutes,  that  the  whole  happiness 
of  your  life  depends  upon  the  decision  of  your  cousin,  were 
anything:  finally  or  irrevocably  determined,  you  must  have  heard 
something  of  it  by  this  time,  otherwise  than  by  a  very  doubtful  and 
vacTie  newspaper  report.  I,  therefore,  do  not  think  mat  all  can  yet 
be  lost.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  your  prolonged  absence,  more 
particularly  now  that  the  appointed  time  for  your  return  home  has 
arrived,  might  very  probably  lead  to  what  may  otherwise  still  be 
prevented.  You  have  but  one  single  course  to  pursue;  you 
must  tMs  very  day  proceed  to  England  and  claim  your  cousin's 
heart  and  hand,  which  ate  yours,  by  the  truest  and  surest  of  all 
titles." 

"  Alas !  Dolores,**  repied  I,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile :  "  you 
little  know  how  I  am  situated,  how  severe  is  the  discipline  observed 
in  a  case  like  mine,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  stir  one  step 
from  this  cabin." 

"  Impossible !  nothing  is  impossible  in  such  a  cause  as  tMs. 
What  prevents  your  running  out  when  I  open  the  door  to  go  ?** 

"  Nothing,**  answered  I  amdn  smiling,  "  saving  a  sturdy  sentry 
there,  on  that  venr  threshold,  who,  with  his  notions  of  duty,  would 
think  as  little  of  running  me  through  the  bodj,  as  you  would, 
Dolores,  of  fixing  one  of  yonr  long  black  pins  into  these  braided 
mazes  of  matchless  hair.** 

**  Well,  but  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  stab  him :  I  have  still  my 
little  poniard  about  me,  and  can  lend  it  you.*' 

"  Ay,  Dolores,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  on  this  ship  who 
would  seize  me  ere  I  could  leave  the  deck,  or  even  reach  it.** 

**  Well  then,  supposing  you  were  to  slip  on  my  gown  and 
mantilla,  and  leave  the  ship  in  my  stead,  while  I  wait  here  in 
yours.  How  I  shall  laugh  at  them,  when  tney  discover  who  their 
prisoner  is.** 

**  They  certainly  would  not  lose  by  the  exchange,  Dolores;  but 
alas !  I  am  no  longer  the  little  Edward  who  used  to  roam  about  in 
your  dressing-room  at  Oratava,  and  upon  whom  you  and  your 
maid  found  such  pleasure  in  trying  on  your  mantiUas.  See  here, 
now  that  I  am  standinf^,  tall  as  you  are  I  am  taller  still,  and  you 
in  your  turn  are  my  child,  my  little  Dolores.** 

It  is  quite  incredible :  you  are  a  head  higher  than  me,**  said 
she.    **  Tne  disguise  is  out  of  the  question.'* 

"  Still,  Dolores,  you  are  right,  and  to-morrow  at  latest,  dead  or 
alive,  I  leave  this  ship.** 

"  That  is  spoken  like  yourseK,  Edward— like  my  own  pupil. 
But  how  will  you  accomplish  it  ? "  ,        , 

**  It  will  be  a  very  hazardous  and  despeca^^A  'vjLiAss«\»5Ka^^^ 
wlijoh  failure  may  be  death,  and  succeaa  m.xwfc'Vife  ^ci^^crasyoa.  ^"^ 
jt  aball  be  attempted,  Dolores,  -were  it  oiiV-y  V>  -yt^afc"^^  ^ 
esteem,  if  nothing  else  is  saved.** 
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"  Tell  me  then,  Edward,  liow  you  intend  to  act,  and  how  I  can 
assist  you  ? " 

"In  the  first  place,  I  have  very  little  money,  Dolores,  and  I 
must  not  attempt  to  obtain  any  now,  as  that  might  excite  siis- 
picion.   Can  you  advance  what  will  be  sufRcient  for  my  purjxMe  ?** 

"  Of  course,  Edward ;  by  this  evening  you  shall  have  enough  to 
purchase  a  frigate  of  your  own." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  generous  Dolores.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  live 
in  the  town  here  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you  can  conceal  me  in  your  house  for  one  night  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

*'  Then  this  is,  I  believe,  my  best  plan,  and,  indeed,  my  only 
chance.  I  was  told  this  morning,  that,  in  consequence  oi  some 
repairs  which  have  been  ordered  on  the  lower  deck,  I  should  be 
removed  to  a  temporary  cabin,  which  has  been  hastily  fitted  up  on 
the  deck  above." 

"  Where  I  saw  all  those  great  cannons,  when  I  came  down." 

"  Exactly,  Dolores." 

"  But  you  will  be  farther  there  from  the  sea,  and  still  moie 
surrounded  than  here." 

**  Ay,  Dolores ;  but  then  I  shall  have,  I  hope,  a  porthole,  or  at 
least  half  a  one,  for  my  window,  through  which  I  am  not  yet  too 
poi*tly  to  slip.  Once  in  the  sea,  I  am  in  my  own  element^  and 
shall  not  be  long  in  reaching  your  house.  Now,  supposing  I  were 
there  already  in  safety,  Dolores,  how  should  we  act  ?  * 

"  Let  me  see.  I  would  first  myself  accompany  you  over  to 
Algesiras,  whither  I  have  obtained  leave  to  go  as  often  as  I  please, 
either  with  my  cousin  or  with  one  servant.  I  have  Mends  there 
who  have  horses,  and  who  would  willingly  give  or  lend  one,  whicJi 
would  take  you  safe  to  Cadiz  or  to  San  Lucar.  "When  there,  you 
will  easily  fiud  some  boat  which  could  convey  you  on  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  passage  from  Lisbon  to  England  will  soon  be  accomplished." 

**  Nothing  can  be  better  laid  out,  my  dear  Dolores,  and  with 
God*s  blessmg  all  will  be  so  accomplished,  if  I  can  but  get  to  your 
house  without  being  discovered." 

'*  I  am  thinking  of  one  thing  though,  Edward ;  you  must  not 
staj  long  with  me ;  for  when  your  fiig^ht  is  discovered,  the  autho- 
rities may  search  my  house,  knowing  as  they  do  that  we  are 
acquainted." 

"  You  are  right  again,  Dolores.  It  certainly  would  be  better  if 
vour  boat  picked  me  up  in  the  harbour.  I  can  easily  swim  at  l^ut 
naif  a  mile." 

"  Well,  then,  I  could  manage  that  the  boat  which  will  take  us  to 
Algesiras  may  be  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frigate  at  any 
time  yon  mention.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  best  hour  m 
the  purpose  ? " 


''About  dusk  I  should  say,  DoVox^a-,  ^lV^  m^^  ^ife  ^^T^^xa^^ 

habit  of  bathing  at  that  time.  «^\^^^^:j^^  t^?^S^T.^^S 
swimming  in  the  neighbourliood  oi  t\xft  ft\irB>v\.^x\i».^^^^^fi^T« 

^cite  yery  great  attentiou." 
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We  were  here  interrupted  by  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
sergeant  of  marines  entered,  to  inform  Dolores  that  she  had  been 
wim  me  for  more  than  an  hour. 

"Indeed!"  said  she  in  her  best  English;  "then  give  me  five 
minutes  more,  and  I  will  follow  you." 

Even  the  stem  marine  could  not  withstand  the  magic  influence 
of  those  suppliant  eyes.  He  half  closed  the  door  with  a  grim 
smile,  upon  which  my  fair  visitor  said, — 

**  An  nour  was  all  I  could  obtain,  and  you  have  no  idea  with 
what  trouble  and  solicitation.  But  now,  farewell ;  to-morrow 
evening,  as  early  as  six,  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  in  my  boat,  and 
within  naif  a  mile  of  tne  frigate  on  the  side  towards  Al^esiras." 

"Very  well,  my  high-souled  Dolores;  only  your  little  vessel 
must  have  some  distinctive  mark." 

"  Will  a  white  and  red  pendant  be  sufficient  ?  I  can  make  a 
flag,  you  know." 

"  X  ou  can,  indeed,  Dolores ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  thus  recalled  me  to  life.  But  why  are  you  as^ain  shrouding 
yourself  in  that  jealous  mantilla,  which  so  effectuaUy  conceals  aU 
that  the  eye  could  wish  to  dwell  upon.  Must  you  already  leave  me  i " 

"  I  must,  indeed,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand. 

"  Is  that  your  farewell,  Dolores  ?"  exclaimed  I. 

"  It  is,  senor.  Have  not  you  yourself  reminded  me  that  you  are 
no  longer  the  child  I  saved  at  Tenerifle." 

"  That  was  an  unguarded  observation,  Dolores ;  but  I  am  not 
grown  much  taller  or  older  within  the  last  half-hour,  and  then *' 

"  And  then,  senor,  I  had  not  heard  of  your  base  mistrust  of  your 
cousin's  affectionj  for  which  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  you." 

"  I  would  claim  my  pardon  of  her  and  of  you  at  your  feet, 
Dolores ;  but  once  there,  perhaps  I  could  rise  no  more." 

"Por  shame,  Edward !  this  is  still  worse.  No,  no,  I  will  reserve 
my  kiss  for  you  until  you  are  free  and  safe  on  our  Danish  soil ;" 
and  raising  ner  fan  with  a  matchless  gesture  of  admonition,  she 
glided  from  before  me. 

On  the  following  morning  early  I  was  removed,  as  I  had  ex- 

Sected,  to  the  small  temporary  cabin  constructed  in  the  upper 
eck,  and  my  new  prison  was  lighted,  as  I  had  hoped,  by  one  of 
the  ports,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  left  open.    To  my  great 
re&^et,  I  found  that  I  had  been  placed  on  the  side  of  tne  ship 
which  looked  towards  the  town,  so  that  I  could  not  discern 
Dolores'  boat.    As,  however,  I  did  not  hear  from  her  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  could  not  doubt  that  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
had  been  carried  out,  and  I  therefore,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
bared  myseK  to  the  waist  and  sprang  imhesitalingly  into  the 
bright  blue  waters  below  me.    I  glided  as  noiselessly  as  I  could 
along  the  side  of  the  Arethusa,  to  escape  any  observation  either 
from  the  deck  or  from  a  few  sailors,  who  wet^  ^'Kta&'S^^aTVswSiKsj^ 
ia  her  neighbourhood ;  and  making  t\ie  g;i^^\e&\.  ^"ea\»  ^\^ns?3  ''h^ 
under  water,  I  was  soon  in  full  view  oi  «u  V'eivn  ^isSma^^^ 
bearing  the  promised  signal.    Tins  -veaaeY  maAfe  ^"^i*^^,,^^ 
soon  as  I  was  dfsoeined,  and  \>ef  ore  long  1  ^^  «a^  QT^\jiQ«5a.  ^ 
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"  I  do  not  know  how  to  apolognbse  for  my  costttme,"  said  I  to 
Dolores,  who,  breathless  and  pale  with  anxiety  as  she  watched  my 
progress  from  the  ship,  now  hardly  ventored  to  glance  at  job, 
whuo  her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  deepest  and  most  enchanting 
blush  I  ever  witnessed. 

**Was  it  necessary  to  come  so?"  said  she  at  lensth,  as  tiie 
scarcely-restrained  smile  more  than  neutralized  the  slight  frown 
into  which  she  attempted  to  contract  her  brow. 

"  Absolutely  necessary,  my  dear  Dolores,"  replied  I.  "  I  have 
kept  every  portion  of  my  dress  which  I  might  venture  to  retain, 
and  happily  it  is  the  most  important.  But  the  sif  ht  of  a  man 
swimmmg  about  the  Arethusa  with  a  coat  or  a  snirt  nnon  his 
shoulders,  would  most  certainly  have  put  a  very  eaily  end  to  our 
adventure." 

"  Well,  but  you  might  have  told  me  of  this  yesterday,"  con- 
tinued she,  really  annoyed  at  the  suppressed  laughter  to  which 
the  little  incident  had  given  rise  among  our  crew. 

**  I  assure  you,  Dolores,  that  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  ot 
I  certainly  shoxdd  have  mentioned  to  you  this  circumstance,  had 
it  been  only  to  request  you  to  bring  a  cloak  for  me.  The  evening 
breeze  is  not  so  very  warm." 

"  If  I  had  a  doak,  I  should  not  lend  it  you,"  said  the  scarcely- 
paciiied  Dolores,  though  there  was  more  anger  in  her  words  than 
in  her  voice.  **  We  could  so  easily  have  started  an  hour  later,  and 
much  of  this  might  have  been  spared  to  mc." 

"  Come,  come,  querida  ;  within  half  an  hour  it  would  have  been 
too  dark  for  me  ever  to  find  your  boat,  and  as  our  men  are  not 
allowed  to  bathe  after  nightfaU,  I  should  have  been  probably  fired    . 
at  bj  the  sentries.  However,  if  I  have  done  wrong,  1  am  punished 
for  it :  I  feel  very  cold." 

**  I  am  delighted,"  said  Dolores ;  but  ere  our  eyes  had  met  once 
more,  my  shoulders  were  enclosed  in  her  own  mantilla.  "  Are  you 
warmer  now,  you  good-for-nothing  reprobate?"  resumed  she,  alter 
a  few  minutes'  silence. 

"  Oh,  so  much  warmer." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  just  now,  Edward,  and 
what  made  me  smile  even  when  I  wished  to  bo  angry  with  you? " 

**  No,  Dolores,  what  was  it  r" 

"  I  was  recalling  the  story  you  used  to  tell  me  at  Oratava  of  the 
day  when  you  were  so  cruelly  beaten  by  the  order  and  under  the 
eyes  of  your  schoolmistress.  I  always  hated  her  for  it  until  to- 
diy^hen  I  see  that  you  may  have  deserved  it." 

Well,  Dolores,  it  is  no  fault  of  hers  if  I  have  not  turned  out 
better  than  I  have.    If  you  have  so  far  recovered  from  your  first 
ind^ation  as  to  look  more  closely  at  my  hapless  shoulders,  3roa 
will  see  there  to  this  day  the  matka  of  that  momin&r's  adventore : 
at  least  80  my  shipmates  have  ofilen.  \^\^iii^^VfeTi\i^\iKfl^t^ 
^    ''Those  marks  are  there,  indeed,  my  ^^^^^l^S^^'^J^rfS^ 
^r  more  than  everr  said  Bolores ;  m\l^WV  \  i^^^ 

^  immer  and  sthl  softer  thau  I^^t  ^\^^^^^J^^ 
vAt  but  indelible  traces  wMolx  she\iad.  ^^as««^> 
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"Well,  we  must  forgive  her  now,  Dolores,  for  it  is  already  many 
years  since  I  wept  upon  her  early  grave." 

**  Indeed,"  said  my  companion  sadly.  "  She  was  your  first  love 
affcer  all,  I  believe,  you  wicked  boy." 

"  So  I  have  thought  too,  Dolores,  ever  since  I  learnt  at  Grata va 
what  love  was." 

**  It  was  not  at  Oratava  that  you  first  learned  that,  as  you  well 
know.  And  now,  sir,  how  do  you  intend  to  land ;  do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Algesiras  with  a  cabal- 
lero  thus  attired  ?" 

**  Ah  !  to  be  sure,  I  forgot  that,  Dolores.  "Well,  I  had  better,  I 
suppose,  make  up  the  most  complete  costume  I  can  by  purchasing 
ditterent  articles  from  these  worthy  men  here."  following  up 
this  idea,  I  bought  a  sash  from  one,  a  jacket  from  another,  a  cap 
from  a  third ;  and  thus  attired,  I  landed  on  the  shores  of  Spain 
almost  in  the  costume  of  one  of  her  own  children. 

I  accompanied  my  lovely  guide  to  the  house  of  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant, with  whose  family  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
where  she  herseK  resided  whenever  she  came  over  to  Alg:esiras. 
Ere  my  story  had  even  been  alluded  to,  I  was  assured,  with  the 
most  cordial  courtesy,  that  everything  there  was  at  my  disposal ; 
and  greater  still  was  the  sympathy  evinced  towards  me  when 
Dolores  added  a  slight  outline  of  my  tale.  What  further  par- 
ticulars she  communicated  subsequently  to  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  a  gay,  dark-eyed  girl,  I  did  not  exactly  overhear ;  but  I 
suspect  they  related  to  a  very  recent  incident,  as  there  was  no  end 
to  smiling  and  blushing  between  them  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  accompanied  with,  invocations  to  every  female  saint  in  the 
calendar. 

My  first  care,  after  exchanging  the  necessary  amoimt  of  compli- 
ments with  my  kind  hosts,  was  to  procure  myself  a  suitable  travel- 
ling costume :  my  next,  to  inquire  about  a  horse ;  but  one  was 
at  once  offered  to  me,  in  such  pressing  terms,  by  my  new  Mends, 
tiiat  I  found  it  impossible  to  retuse  the  generous  present. 

Dolores'  letters  and  money  having  been  prepared  for  me  before- 
hand, I  was  in  a  condition  to  start  witnin  an  hour  after  our 
landing. 

"  It  is  sad  to  lose  you  so  soon,"  said  she,  the  tears  now  standing 
in  her  laughing  eyes ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  it  on  my  conscience 
to  detain  you  ror  a  single  hour,  as  you  have  already  been  delayed 
far  too  long.  I  suppose  that  I  need  not  ask  you  to  think  some- 
times of  Dolores ;  though  I  fear  I  must  wish  that  we  may  never 
meet  again." 

"  May  Heaven  reward  and  bless  you  as  you  deserve,  my  noble- 
hearted  preserver ! "  exclaimed  I. 

We  embraced  this  time,  and  then  we  parted, 

I  proceeded  on  my  journey  with  as  mu.c\v  «v>^e^«»a'^^a  ^ssK^^^Kes! 

with  the  comfort  of  my  high-spirited  AadaXHLSWwa.^Xfc^^-*  «s>fL^^w^ 

azrived  at  Cadiz.    I  there  found,  as  Do\oTe»  \i«A  qXt^^^  ^^"^ 

me,  her  brother,  Don  Jos6  Gutierrez,  ^\io  le^iWi^  ^^-«\W£^^ 
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tok  n  of  Mendsliip,  and  who,  after  entertaining  me  for  a  ooople  of 
days  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  procured  me  an  Ameorioan 
j.'iv^oport  and  a  small  vessel,  whioh  undertook  to  conyey  me  to 
Lisbon. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Oh,  Desdemona  i  away!  away  I  away! 

I  BEACHES  the  mouth  of  the  Tagnis  after  a  veiy  fayonraUe 
passage,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  roads  a  British  vessel 
taking  in  her  caigo  for  Liverpool.  The  captain,  upon  such  terms 
as  I  was  well  disposed  to  grant  him,  was  happy  to  receive  me  on 
board,  as  a  passenger,  and  I  thus  succeeded  in  leaviiur  Lisbon 
before — as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain — any  accounts  had  reached 
our  station  there  of  my  evasion  from  Gibraltar. 

This  time,  however,  my  passage  was  slow,  tedious,  and  constantly 
delayed  either  by  accidents  or  oj  contrary  winds.  Bays  flew  by 
while  we  scarcely  neared  our  destination,  and  my  frenzied  anxiety 
to  behold  England  was  at  length  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Night  and  morning  I  paced  tbe  narrow  deck,  frantically  urging 
the  captain  and  the  men  to  carry  more  sail,  calling  upon  the  sky 
and  the  sea  to  offer  no  further  impediment  to  our  progress,  and 
adjuring  the  absent  Sophia  to  forgive  my  distrust  and  my  aesertion, 
I  thought  I  could  hear  a  voice  over  whispering  in  my  ear,  that 
each  moment,  as  it  flew  by,  could  still  have  retrieved  all  had  I 
been  at  home.  So  excited  Dccame  I  at  last  by  the  apprehensions 
which  tortured  me  incessantly,  that  the  whole  crew  began  to  enter- 
tain serious  misgivings  as  to  my  state  of  mind. 

I  well  remember  that  one  dark  night,  as,  during  a  violent  storm 
of  rain,  I  was  pouring  forth,  on  my  knees,  my  distracted  prayers  to 
the  elements  and  to  the  God  who  rules  them,  I  heard  one  nonest 
seaman  saying  to  another  : 

"  There  is  a  young  lad  who  will  not  be  long  at  large  when  once 
he  is  in  England." 

"  I  rather  think  not,  too,  poor  fellow  !  **  was  the  answer. 

At  length,  after  three  weary  weeks,  the  low  shores  of  Albion 
broke  upon  our  view, — not  as  I  had  seen  them  before,  arrayed  in 
the  splendour  of  their  short-lived  summer,  but  dark,  misty,  and 
cloud-girt.  And  yet  how  welcome — ^with  all  the  hope  they  still 
contained,  with  all  the  joy  they  might  still  have  in  store  for  me ! 

When  I  had  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  paid  my  passa^,  I  again 
procured  myself  the  dress  of  a  common  seaman,  adding  to  my 
jormer  costume,  for  the  purpose  of  better  insuring  my  concealment^ 
a  ponderous  black  wig,  which  entirely  covered  the  light  brown 
Jooka  that  might  still  nave  "betrayed  ms.  1V\3a  <i^\i^^  I  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  further  loss  oi  t\mfc,\o\A^^^^\  «si\^\iK:^. 
ing  tbe  coach  there,  1  at  once  walked  to  m-^  ^^^'^^L^^^^^^ 
?,^.«ot  seen  that  house  since  t\ie^%^\^\^^^^^^ 
iavmsr  inhabited  it  during  my  s^oit  ^^^^  ^  \o^Ti.^»««  ^ 
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vioQsly.  My  hand  trembled  violently  as  I  raised  the  knocker,  and 
I  could  scarcely  recover  myself  sufficiently  to  answer  the  gruff 
inquiry  of  the  burbr  porter  who  immediately  opened  the  aoor. 
Alas !  every  trace  of  moumins:  for  my  father  had  already  disap- 
peared, ana  the  portly  attendant  was  again  arrayed  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Kockingham  livery. 

**  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what's  your  business  ?"  said  he  to  me. 

"  I  should  wish  to  know — ^I  only  wanted  to  inquire,  if  Lord 
Edward  is  in  town." 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

**  But  he  is  shortly  expected,  is  not  he  ?" 

'*  I  heard  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the  porter,  preparing  to 
close  the  door. 

This  will  never  do,  thought  I ;  I  must  find  some  means  of  pro- 
longing the  conversation. 

**  I  believe  he  has  written  to  you  lately,"  said  I. 

"  "Written  to  me !  Lord  bless  you,  no.  I  never  see'd  him,  nor 
he  never  see'd  me ;  insomuch  as  I  have  only  joined  the  family 
since  he  last  went  to  sea." 

"  However,  you  are  the  porter  here,  are  not  you?" 

**  There  is  no  denying  that." 

"  Well,  when  I  left  Lord  Edward  in  the  Mediterranean — 
*  William,*  said  he  to  me,  *  perhaps  you  will  get  to  London  before 
me.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  call  at  my  brother's  house,  see 
the  i)orter,  and  give  him  these  two  guineas  from  me  for  the  trouble 
he  has  had  in  the  little  commission  I  wrote  to  him  about. — My 

brother  will  pay  him  besides  for  that.*    So,  my  lord  said but 

perhaps  I  had  better  call  again,  when  you  have  received  the  letter.** 

I  was  preparing  to  withdraw,  but  I  now  no  longer  found  the 
same  unwiUingness  in  the  other  quarter  to  carry  on  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  old  fellow,'*  said  my  companion,  "  you  have 
just  left  Lord  Edward,  you  say.  I  hope  his  lordship  was  quite 
well  when  you  last  see'd  him ;  and  you  are  sure,"  continued  he, 
his  stem  features  relaxing  into  a  broad  grin,  "  that  he  give'd  you 
that  messag^e  for  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  quite  sure ;  and  as  the  money  is  not  mine,  I  wish  you 
would  take  charge  of  it." 

**  By  all  means,  if  you  think  proper,**  answered  the  stately 
official,  evidently  anxious  to  oblige  me  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
two  guineas  were  soon  transferred  to  his  broad,  gold-laced  ^cket. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  **  you  must  tell  me  some  news  of  the  family.  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?** 

"  No,  they're  in  town  for  the  marriage." 

"  The  marriage  ! "  faltered  I.      ^ 

**  Ay,  the  young  marquis  is  going  to  marry  his  cousin— Mi«k 
Sophia  Waldegrave." 

"  Indeed  /—and  shortly  ?'* 

"  The  settlements  was  all  signed  tToia  moTiim^  \  «sA  '^-^^^'^ 

at  eleven,  the  ceremony  cornea  off  at  t\i.at  c\aMc<^^^"«^^^c^ 

of  the  street    And  PJl  tell  you  wliat,  aa  ^o^l.  sfi«ia»  «.  tc^ss^^  ^ 
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family,  I  should  recommend  your  being  in  the  neighbotirliood  of 
this  house  to-morrow  morning.  There  will  be  some  refreshments 
going  on,  when,  I  dare  say.  Mr.  Elders  may  allow  you  to  have  a 

that,  II  you  but  come  to  : 


share.    I'll  manage  that,  if  you  but  come  to  me. 

**  Thank  you,  very  much ;  and  so  the  settlements  were  signed 
this  morning  ? " 

"  They  was — ^I  heard  the  lawyers  saying  so,  as  they  came  out  of 
my  lord's  study  about  an  hour  ago." 

**  And  I  suppose  that  everybody  is  delighted  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  It  is  what  everybody  wished— and 
no  one  so  much  as  the  poor  old  lord.  Pity  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it !  We  only  took  off  mourning  for  him  last 
week." 

**  And  the  young  lady  herself— is  she  very  happy  ?** 

"  I  believe  you.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  her 
go  out  from  here  about  an  hour  ago  with  my  lord.  '  I  supiK>se  wo 
may  go  alone,'  said  his  lordship,  '  now  the  settlements  is  signed.' 
She  said  nothing — ^but  vou  shoiud  have  seen  how  she  pressed  his 
arm,  and  looked  up  in  his  face." 

"  And  Lord  Edward  is  not  expected  back  for  the  marriage  V 

"  No,  I  believe  not.  I  even  heard  it  rumoured  in  the  house  that 
he  is  to  be  tried — ^in  foreign  parts — for  some  curious  offences  ;  but 
you  know  best  about  that.  As  to  me,  I  never  can  believe  anything 
derogatory  to  his  lordship.  No  more  does  anybody  in  the  iiouse, 
at  least  any  of  us  below. ' 

Just  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  butler  in  the  hiill  within,  and 
fearing  that  I  might  be  recognised  by  him,  I  took  leave  of  my 
new  acquaintance. 

As  I  hastily  left  the  neighbourhood  of  my  paternal  abode,  I  felt 
so  utterly  confused  and  prostrate  with  the  intelligence  which  I  had 
there  received,  that  I  scarcely  knew  whither  to  direct  my  forlorn 
steps.  One  sentiment,  however,  plainly  prevailed  over  all  others, 
ana  steeled  my  heart  to  one  final  determination.  At  all  events, 
murmured  I,  no  attempts  shall  be  made  on  my  part  to  offer  any 
obstacles  to  the  union  thus  concluded,  or  to  mar,  by  any  token  of 
my  presence  in  London,  the  happiness  which  Sophia  may  thus  be 
permitted  to  enjoy. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  again  at  the  door 
of  my  brother's  house,  still  in  my  newly  re-adopted  attire.  A 
large  crowd  was  assembled  there,  eager  to  witness  any  x>ortion  of 
the  approaching  ceremony. 

Soon  a  low  murmur  arose,  and  then  three  loud  cheers.    Effectu- 
ally concealed  by  the  dense  line  of  spectators  before  me,  I  beheld, 
unperceived,  the  doors  of  the  stately  mansion  thrown  open,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  slowly  advancing,  followed  by  Lady 
Shcerness,    Never  had  I  seen  Elmswater  looking  handsomer  or 
more  commanding : — and  Sop\\ia  \   ^fHaaA.  was  the  winning  stem- 
22CSS  of  Mrs,  IVentwcrtli's  bxo'w,  t\vQ  Ta.'a.ff^'ti  Oaasra.  ^\^^  <s^^  of 
Dolores,  the  fascinating  glance  oi  \ia^^  m\j^^,  ta^XJaaVMesKsws^ 
oveliness  of  Bianca  S^vi-vliaV,  ^«^  ^"fcie^  ^Xa  >i>si^\x^Tff^M:^aifc 
lajesty  of  that  beauty  I 
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I  could  well  mark  how  she  smiled  upon  Ebnswater,  as,  with  the 
most  respectful  deference,  he  accompanied  her  and  Lady  Sheerness 
to  the  first  carriage,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  church,  ere  he 
entered  alone  the  splendid  chariot  in  which  he  was  to  convey  back 
the  partner  of  his  exalted  station — ^the  companion  of  his  life  ! 

One  more  cheer  from  the  crowd,  and  all  moved  rapidly  onward. 

In  the  short  passage  from  the  house  to  the  carriage,  I  had 
observed  that  a  small  white  rose  had  fallen  from  among  the  artifi- 
cial flowers  with  which  Sophia's  bridal  .dress  was  profusely 
ornamented.  This  was  picked  up  by  a  little  boy,  who,  after 
having  curiously  inspected  it,  seemea  uncertain  to  what  use  it 
might  be  turned. 

I  suppose,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  would  as  soon  have  half  a 
crown  as  that  flower  ? " 

He  eagerly  assented  to  my  ofler,  and  the  rose  was  consigned  to 
my  heart,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Slowly  and  almost  mechanically,  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the 
church.  There,  though  anxious  above  all  to  attract  no  notice,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  solemn  pledge  earnestly  and  joyfully  ex- 
changed. I  could  witness  no  more,  and  Lastily  returned  to  my 
obscure  lodgings. 

Had  I  been  told  a  year,  or  even  a  week  before,  that  I  could  have 
remained  a  living  and  apparently  unmoved  spectator  of  what  I 
that  morning  contemplated,  I  never  would  have  believed  it.  But 
Koyaumont  was  right.  Human  nature  has  powers  of  endurance  of 
which  it  has  itself  no  conception,  until  the  hour  of  its  utmost  trial 
has  passed.  But  there  are  sufferings  which,  while  at  the  time 
they  may  be  calmly  and  silently  borne,  can  so  thoroughly  break 
down  and  destroy  the  vitality  oi  the  heart,  that,  though  hfe  itself 
is  still  prolonged  for  a  space,  scarcely  a  feeling  or  a  token  survives 
of  our  former  existence. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIT. 

Come  weep  with  me,— past  help,  past  core,  past  hope.—RoMEo  and  Jvlist. 

How  the  remainder  of  that  day  was  spent  I  have  never  been 
able  to  remember.  The  hours,  however,  flew  by;  and  at  their 
appointed  time,  the  papers  of  the  ensuing  morning  folly  annoimced 
to  the  fashionable  world  the  events  that  I  had  myself  witnessed. 
Had  any  confirmation  been  required,  it  was  now  furnished  beyond 
the  utmost  power  of  doubt.  Still  I  itelt  an  unaccountable  anxiety 
to  be  informed  of  every  particular,  so  as  to  render  impossible  any 
return  of  the  self-reproach  which  the  generous  appeal  of  Dolores 
had  awakened  within  me.  I  therefore  procured  myself  every  news- 

Saper  of  the  day ;  and  It  was  in  one  of  these  that  I  foimd,  after  a 
etailed  account  of  the  marriage  ceremoiiy,  «i."^«t«i:gt«:sJ^\ft*^^^^'' 

"  Wereioioe  the  more  at  the  spleudiaL  ^tos^^Vj^  Josv^^-^^ 
the  yontbM  znarquis,  that  cixoTunsUaQe^  ^i»«^  ^a^l3t5  ^^rss^e 
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elsewhere  which  might  cast  a  shade  over  the  hereditary  lustre  of 
his  house,  were  not  its  dignity  so  noblv  uj^held  by  its  principal 
representative.  We  trust  that  ere  long  the  oircumstanoes  to  which 
we  thus  allude  will  be  so  completely  and  satisfactorily  elucidated 
as  to  render  censure  and  warning  equally  unnecessary  on  our  part. 
The  younger  members  of  our  aristocracy  would  do  well,  however, 
to  recollect  that  the  more  anxious  we  are,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  this  country,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  tiieir  order, 
the  more  severely  would  we  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
appear  insensible  to  the  duties  their  rank  imposes  upon  them." 

I  perused  these  lines  with  a  calmness  which  would  have  sur- 
prised me  at  any  former  i)eriod  of  my  life,  and  they  now  merely 
reminded  me  that  I  certainly  had  vet  one  duty  to  perform.  I 
therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  the  docks,  and  me  money  that  I 
consented  to  receive  from  Dolores  being  nearly  spent,  I  omsred  my 
services  to  the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  was  then  lading  for 
Gibraltar.  "We  arrived  there  in  due  course  of  time,  after  a  very 
fair  passage ;  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  high  eul(^um 
passed  by  my  captain,  as  I  took  leave  of  him,  upon  my  proficiency 
as  a  seaman. 

No  sooner  was  I  landed,  than  I  inquired  for  the  Arethusa,  and 
was  told  that,  after  refitting,  she  had  lately  gone  out  to  sea  again. 
I  thereupon  ascertained  who  was  the  senior  naval  officer  in  the 
harbour,  and  having  attired  myself  in  the  dress  of  my  real  station, 
I  proceeded  at  once  on  board  his  ship.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  of 
him  a  moment's  interview  without  giving  my  name,  but  this  I 
unhesitatingly  disclosed  to  him  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  together, 
respectfully  soliciting  his  advice  at  the  critical  juncture  which  I 
had  now  reached.  He  was  evidently  a  gfood-natured,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  appeared  much  moved  even  at  that  portion  of  my  story 
which  my  feelings  allowed  me  to  impart. 

"I  have  heard  your  case  mentioned  already,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  it 
is  a  very  serious  one  indeed  :  appearances  tell  fearfully  against  you, 
and  notning  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  your  recent  flight.  I 
must  add,  nowever,  that  from  some  details  which  I  have  acci- 
dentally heard  respecting  your  former  life,  I  was  particularlv 
umwilling,  I  may  almost  say  unable,  to  credit  anything  very  much 
to  your  (usadvanta^e,  even  Dcfore  I  had  seen  you.  Now,  without 
pressing  any  questions  upon  you  which  I  should  at  present  have 
no  right  to  ura^e,  allow  me  to  ask  you  merely,  why,  as  you  are 
anxious  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  your  trial,  you  did  not,  while  in 
England,  surrender  yourself  to  the  naval  authorities  there  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,"  answered  I,  **  that  that  would  have 
been  a  more  proper  course,  and  indeed,  to  speak  truly,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  grief  at  other  occurrences,  quite  uinconnected  with 
my  professional  errors  and  prospects,  that  I  believe  iny  reason 
would  have  ^ven  way  had  I  remained  in  England.  As  1  had  left 
my  ship  at  Gibraltar,  1  almost  m%\Aii<i\\M^\^  Teturned  here,  but  I 
wm  now  stay  or  not,  accoxding  \/o  ^i)afe  \5!iML  ^A:^^\^'ss&saAttt 

claim  £rom  you/*  . .      ^,.        %      xx.     w     j^ 

^Wie  gwd-natured  captain  apv^w^^^^^B^^^^^^'^'^^^^^ 
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in  best  accordance  with,  his  own  duty,  and  his  evident  commisera- 
tion for  me.  He  finally  determined  to  detain  me  in  close  eoniine- 
ment  on  board  his  own  ship,  until  he  received  the  admiral's  answer 
to  a  detailed  report  of  the  circumstances,  which  he  would  imme- 
diately forward  to  him.  Having  obtained  leave  to  inquire  after 
one  person  only  in  tbe  town,  I  forwarded  a  message  to  the  house 
of  Dolores,  iniormin^  her  of  jdj  return.  But  alas  !  ^e  had  de- 
parted a  few  days  before,  and,  it  was  generally  beHeved,  she  had 
proceeded  to  the  Havannali,  where  her  uncle  bad  obtained  a  high 
commands 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  destination,  I  have  not  since  seen 
(»r  heard  of  her,  and  doubtless  her  generous  heart  has  scarcely  con- 
ceived what  was  the  result  of  the  voyage  to  Englajid  which  I 
undertook  at  her  instigation. 

Sad  and  gloomy,  indeed,  were  the  hours  of  solitude  which 
ensued ;  but  sadder  and  gloomier  still  my  unavailing  reflections 
upon  the  irrevocable  past,  and  upon  the  hopeless  future.  Unceas- 
ingly I  grieved  over  my  blighted  prospects,  my  forfeited  honour, 
my  broken  sword :  and  whence  could  comfort  or  forgettulness  now 
come  ?  I  thought  of  the  forsaken  Dolores,  of  the  rejected  Lady 
Edward,  of  the  martyred  Bianca,  of  the  sainted  Mrs.  W entworth ; 
I  remembered  how  I  could  have  loved,  how  I  could  have  been  loved : 
and  shattered  in  spirits  as  in  health,  I  would  weep  like  a  child 
over  the  ruined  promise  of  my  lonely  and  desolate  youtii. 

Thus  were  my  days  passed — the  weary,  cheerless  days ;  and  yet 
how  welcome,  each  in  tneir  mournful  succession,  after  the  helpless 
hours  when  all  the  terrors  of  night  would  beset  and  encompass 
me.  What  are  those  dark  and  fearful  shades  again  closing 
upon  me? 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  marine  on  duty  at  my  door,  "  but 
I  must  t€ike  away  that  light." 

"Already?" 

"  Yes,  sir.'  The  beU  has  just  gone,  and  the  captain's  orders 
were  positively  renewed  this  morning." 

Again  in  that  haunted  yet  lonesome  darkness  I  Where  has  sleep 
fled,  the  heavenly  nurse,  the  sainted  comforter  of  my  youth?  I  dare 
not  close  my  eyes  now,  and  yet  how  weak  and  weary  they  are  with 
the  tortures  of  these  restless  watchings  !    Oh  I  for  one  hour  of  my 

tranquil  slumbers  at  Ashton  1 

*  «  *  •  n^  • 

Mrs.  Wentworth  !  I  thought  you  would  come  again  and  watch 
over  mv  pillow.  How  lon^  I  have  expected  you !  But  why  do 
you  look  so  stem,  and  why  is  there  no  smile  in  your  eyes  ?  I  love 
Mordaunt,  and  I  love  Tnomton.  But,  oh  I  how  far  more  do  I 
love  you 

Mordaunt !    Are  you  come  too !    So  you  have  chosen  the  com- 
mutation !    How  pale  he  looks,  but  still  how  fearless !    Oh,  do  not 
flog  him  for  having  given  me  that  bullet.    MeiciM.H&'^K^^'ft.^'W^ 
his  blood  Aows }     See,  his  head  and  \vis  (ik^is>\^  ^t^  ^os^t'^^^'f^is^ 
ghastly  wounds.    I  knew  you  would  kiii  "kmxL  a\.\a»\..    •    ^  .  •  v 
But  soft,  he  still  speaks.     ''This  is  not  Aahton,  B/oc\wft«wv 
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WTty  are  you  on  hoard  this  ship  f  A  prisoner  I  Then  you  mi^M 
have  warned  me.  One  word  from  you  would  have  saved  your 
schoolfellow,  your  first  friend  atAshton,  and  fifty  of  your  country^ 
men  with  him.  Tell  Mrs.  Wentworth  that  it  is  she  wno  has  brought 
me  to  this  favour,  hut  not  she  only."    .    .    . 

How  could  I  nave  warned  bim  ?  My  honour  was  i>ledged  to 
Boyaumont,  my  preserver.  How  beautiful  is  the  simle  which 
breaks  upon  his  dark  countenance  as  he  gazes  upon  me !  Can  'Qiat 
be  England  indeed  ?  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  fonrotten.  Fare- 
well, Itoyaumont !  We  will  meet  again,  and  I  shall  not  die  until 
I  have  requited  your  kindness.  I  will  go  to  Ashton  first.  What, 
no  longer  nere  ?  Then  I  will  inquire  in  the  village.  My  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  I  will  rest  first  in  the  churchyard.  Oh,  no,  not 
THEfiE!     .... 

Yet  all  are  well  at  Elmswater.  What  will  Sophia's  welcome  be  ? 
She  recognises  me  now.  *'  Edward,  my  own  Edward/  Iknew 
that  you  would  come  to  me  again,  I  shall  he  yours,  yours  dh/y— 
hut  not  yet,*'    .... 

Poor  Eoyaumont !  How  I  have  wept  for  thee  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  happiness.  We  will  meet  again  after  the  peace,  and  thou 
shalt  smile  as  if  Am§lie  had  never  forsaken  thee,  and  never  been 
torn  from  thy  arms 

The  peace  !  There  is  no  peace  here ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Murat 
are  pressing  hard  upon  our  dismantled  fortress.  What,  thou 
amongst  them,  Bianca !  For  Heaven's  sake  be  more  careful ;  those 
ruthless  bullets  spare  no  one.  But  thou  art  faint  and  weary ;  why 
come  so  fast  and  so  far  ?  Ay,  put  thy  arm  round  my  neck  and  I 
will  support  thee !    .    .    .     . 

Oh,  Heaven !  her  slender  bodice  is  covered  with  blood !  Speak 
to  me  once  more !    .    .    .    . 

**  Edward,  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  hour  that  Iheheld  you. 
Why  did  you  not  detain  me  in  the  fort  till  the  hattle  was  over  f  But 
you  have  sacrificed  me  too  to  your  northern  cousin  !  ** 

What,  no  peace  yet  ?  I  loathe  the  sea  now !  Must  we  board 
that  frigate  ?  On,  on,  or  we  shall  be  driven  back.  Edouard,  quelle 
rencontre  !  Oh,  mercy,  Richards,  mercy !  He  is  no  enemy,  but 
my  friend,  my  saviour.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  now  you 
have  killed  bun  too !    .    .    .    . 

But  Sophia  will  yet  be  mine ;  her  heart  was  ever  with  me,  even 
in  the  grave.  Will  she  know  me  again  now  ?  Oh,  what  unearthly 
beauty 

She  is  coming,  but  not  alone.  What !  forgotten !  betrayed !  All 
has  been  sacrificed  for  thee,  Sophia ! — and  is  this  thy  reward  ?  I 
have  seen  the  tears  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  seamen  as  tiiey 
gazed  upon  me,  and  none  in  thine !  Pause,  for  the  blood  of  Royau- 
mont  and  of  Bianca  is  upon  thy  veil,  and  not  theirs  only.  Ha ! 
2m  !  ha  ]  these  are  joyous  nuptials  indeed ! 

0  «  ♦  *  *  • 

"J?e^  pardon,  sir,"  BaidttieBeii\xY/*^^Ti.^«^^'^«s5.iiMa6^^ 
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"  No,  sir ;  but  your  sleep  is  so  awful  unquiet.  Shall  I  not  go  for 
the  surgeon  ? " 

**  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  often  so,  but  am  better  now.  Leave  the 
door  open  a  little,  that  I  may  see  that  light." 

SucL  was  still  my  distracted  state  of  mind,  when  one  day  a  letter 
of  rather  an  ancient  date,  and  covered  with  post-marks,  was  de- 
livered to  me.  It  was  from  Lady  Sheemess,  and  to  the  following 
effect : — 

•*  My  dear  Edward, — ^It  is  with  inexpressible  gratification  that  I 
am  enabled  to  announce  to  you,  though  as  yet  ouite  privately,  that 
the  n^arriage  between  your  brother  and  Sophia  Waldegrave  is  now 
definitively  determinea  upon  and  settled.  You  well  know  how 
ardently  this  most  desirable  union  has  been  wished  for — ^how  long 
it  has  Deen  contemplated  by  every  member  and  friend  of  the  family. 
Could  you,  however,  have  heard,  as  I  did,  the  solemn  terms  in 
which  your  poor  father,  with  his  dyin^  breath,  urged  upon  Elms- 
water  and  upon  your  cousin  the  necessity  of  not  delaying  it  more 
than  circumstances  would  absolutely  require,  you  would  still  more 
regret  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to  witness  this  consummation 
of  all  his  hopes.  The  ceremony  may,  I  trust,  take  place  very 
shortly  in  London,  from  which  the  very  happy  couple  w^l,  I  be- 
lieve, proceed  at  once  to  Elmswater  Castle,  which  is  now  about  to 
be  thoroughly  re-furnished  and  refitted  under  my  superintendence. 
Elmswater  and  Sophia  both  desire  their  most  afi^ctionate  love,  and 
request  me  to  say  now  deeply  they  trust  that  you  will  always  con- 
sider their  house,  wheresoever  it  may  be,  as  absolutely  and  entirely 
your  own. 

"  They  would  both  have  written  to  you  themselves,  were  it  not 
for  a  particular  circumstance  to  which  I  may  as  well  allude,  en 
passant^  though  it  has  doubtless  dwelt  more  on  my  mind  and  on 
that  of  your  brother  than  on  Sophia's,  or,  I  trust,  on  your  own. 
When  you  were  last  in  Eujp^land,  my  dear  Edward,  you  were,  in 
fact,  but  a  child,  naturally  following  every  impulse  of  your  feelings, 
and  incapable  as  yet  of  comprehendmg  the  peculiar  and  very  critical 
circumstances  in  which  the  family  was  placed.  You  then  acted 
and  spoke  as  it  became  your  aj^e  and  inexperience.  The  vigilance 
of  those  who  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  you  could  have 
acquired,  your  own  good  sense  and  most  exemplary  conduct,  and, 
above  all,  Sophia's  excellent  judgment  and  a<nnirable  devotion  to 
her  true  duties,  have  averted  all  the  impediments  which  otherwise 
might  have  obstructed  the  natural  and  rightful  course  of  events. 
You  will,  however,  understand  and  approve  me  when  I  say  that, 
all  things  considered,  I  have  recommended  that  the  foregoing  in- 
telligence should  be  conveyed  to  you  by  me  alone.  Pray  let  us  all 
hear  &om  you  soon,  my  dear  Edward,  and  believe  me,  your  affec- 
tionate aunt, 

I  read  ibis  letter  attentively,  and.  aimoiaa  «k)Qcr^^  ^jSl  *QKiSi5gs»  h 
write  nothing:  in  haste  op  imadvisedly ,  1  ^<9l  lis^.  «XX«as:^^\»  «as:^ 
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it  before  it  liad  been  three  days  in  my  possession.   I  then  addressed 
my  aunt  as  follows : — 

**  My  dear  Lady  Sheemess,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
28th  01  September.  I  was  fully  prepared  for  such  a  oommunica- 
tion,  having  witnessed,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  event  which  yon 
announce,  and  which  I  never  could  have  credited  for  an  instant, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  distinct  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  What 
my  feelings  may  be  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  as  they  would 
be  but  very  little  understood  or  apinreoiated  by  you,  or  by  those 
around  you, 

'*  That  you  and  every  member  of  my  family  may  long  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  this  world  can  am)rd,  will 
be  my  heartfelt  and  daily  prajer  during  the  many  years  which 
must  elapse  before  we  can  again  meet,  u  ever  it  be  my  fSate  to 
return  to  England. — Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

'*  Edwabd  Rooxhtghaje." 

Scarcely  had  my  letter  to  my  aimt  been  despatched,  when  I  re- 
ceived another  communication,  evidently  from  England  by  the 
post-mark,  but  completely  anonymous.  It  contained  mer^  the 
following  lines : — 

**  The  wedding  bells  are  tolling^  loud. 
But  loader  dieers  the  joirous  crowd  i 
For  well  the  bridal  veil  beseems 
Beauty  fairer  than  all  their  dreams ; 
Her  high-bom  lover's  at  her  side. 
How  passing  softly  smiles  the  bride : 

"lis  not  on  thee. 

"  Ay,  lay  thee  down,  and  rend  thy  hair, 
And  gnash  thy  teeth  in  wild  despair. 
Think  of  her  youth,  and  form,  and  grace ; 
Think  of  her  faultless,  matchless  face ; 
Think  that  she  is  thy  brother's  wife. 
And  curse  the  hour  that  gave  thee  lUie : 

She'll  ne'er  be  thine. 

**  And  yet  'tis  sad  to  see  thy  youthftd  brow, 
So  glad  of  late— so  cheerless,  hopeless  now  i 
'Tis  sad  to  mark  thy  brightly  beaming  eyes. 
Where  love  and  truth,  and  all  that  women  prize 
So  lately  still  have  held  their  gentle  sway. 
All  dimmed  with  tears  that  none  may  wipe  away  • 
'Tis  sad,  indeed,  though  'tis  of  thy  tree  will. 
And  they  who  cannot  comfort,  pity  still, 

And  weep  for  thee.*' 

I  calmly  and  attentively  read  these  lines,  and  taking  up  my  pen, 
hastily  traced  the  following  answer,  which  I  enclosed  to  Lady 
Edward  Onslow : — 


<( 


Joyous  indeed  the  bell. 
For  ot  joy  it  doth  tell  j 
K  the  bride  is  well  dress'd, 
*Tis  for  Yum  sYve  \o\es\ife%t. 
And  her  fttmle  Vb  bT\%Yit 
For  her  Yieart  \ft  Moit. 

YfYiy  wet  tkio^  vAO'^ 
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"  When  all  was  hope,  when  all  was  gladness  there. 
Perchance  thou  saw'st  one  look  of  deep  despair; 
Amidst  the  loud  and  oft-repeated  cheer 
Did  one  fell  sound  of  mourning  reach  thine  ear  > 
The  death-cry  of  a  wounded  heart. 
When  youth  and  love  for  ever  part? 

Sigh  not  K»  that. 

**  "Tis  but  one  heart  which  long  and  sorely  bled 
Ere  it  was  thus,  so  early,  cold  and  dead. 
Weep  not  for  me  who  ne*er  will  weep  again, 
A  stranger  soon  alike  to  Joy  and  pain ; 

Nor  mourn  o'er  such  a  youth  as  minei 
For  life  and  living  hearts  are  thine,' 

But  smile  once  more.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Let  your  fieiir  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein,  if  I  be 
foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious}  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  lOr  I  have  none  to  lament 
me ;  the  woild  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing  >  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place, 
which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty  .—As  Yov  Lies  It. 

Abottt  a  month  after  my  return  to  Gibraltar,  I  was  informed 
that  the  official  answer  of  the  admiral^had  been  received,  recom- 
mending that  a  court-martial  should  be  held  upon  me  so  soon  as 
the  Arethusa,  whose  return  might  be  hourly  expected,  should  have 
arrived.  After  a  very  short  delay,  my  ship  entered  the  harbour, 
in  company  with  two  others ;  and  on  that  very  day  a  scrap  of  paper 
was  thrust  into  my  cabin,  which  contained,  in  an  unknown  hand, 
the  following  advice  : — 

**  Take  no  advocate  or  lawyer,  but  prepare  careftdly  your  de- 
fence. M'Bosswill  attempt  to  substantiate  two  charges;  one  of 
cowardice  before  the  enemy,  the  other  of  mutiny.  You  can  easily 
repel  both.  As  for  the  blow  you  struck  him,  you  must  throw 
yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  merely  stating  fully  the 
circumstances  imder  which  the  incident  occurred," 

However  grateful  I  felt  to  my  unknown  adviser,  I  had  long  since 
determined  upon  the  course  to  pursue  when  the  eventful  day  should 
arrive.  It  came  at  last.  The  court-martial  was  to  take  place  in 
the  very  vessel  where  I  had  lately  been  detained^  and  was  to  be 
presided  over  by  her  captain ;  so  that  it  was  in  his  cabin  that  the 
Questions  so  deeply  affecting  my  fate  and  my  honour  were  to  be 
decided. 

When  I  was  ushered  there,  I  found  that  the  requisite  number  of 
officers  was  already  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  seat, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  president,  was  as  yet  unoccupied.    A  stool 
was  placed  for  me  opposite  the  table  round  which  the  Court  sat, 
and  very  near  the  chair  that  had  been  prenored  fox  M.*^<s«s^,    fe^S^Kt 
a  short  delay,  the  proceedings  were  openfta\yj  odl  ^J^'sfcT^^Jctfs^^^so 
tbe  captain  presimng,  who  stated  xhat^  "haVfliSt  \Mfta^>  S^ 
singular  ooneourae,  of  oirouin8tance&  Xksvet  \iwwfe  %asa&*w^  ^ 
court-martial,  be  would  be  happy  to  TOoew^  ^3fckft  «q««2«^^^"^ 
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any  member,  having  more  experience  than  liimself^  miffht  think 
proper  to  make  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  Captain  M  Rosa  was 
then  told  that  within  five  minutes  he  had  better  commence  statbg 
his  case.  Ere  these  had  elapsed,  however,  the  eimected  officer 
entered,  apologizing  respectfully  to  the  president  and  to  the  Gonrt 
for  the  delay  which  haa  been  caused  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control. 

I  had  as  yet  been  an  unmoved  and  indifferent  spectator  of  what 
was  goings  on  around  me,  but  the  appearance  of  this  officer  startled 
mo  so  violently,  that  I  remained  actually  breathless  as  I  gaied 
upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  Thornton  himself  was  before  me ;  not 
as  I  had  known  him  in  the  playground  of  Ashton — ^not  as  I  had 
met  him  on  the  fatal  shore  of  Teneriffe — ^but  such  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  pride  of  his  full-grown  manhood,  had  his  li& 
been  spared.  His  form,  his  look,  his  features,  his  voice,— all  were 
there ;  fully  matured  now  by  age,  by  constant  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  by  continual  application  of  the  mind.  The  more  I  con- 
templated him.  the  more  all  my  senses  were  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. Does  the  grave,  indeed,  muttered  I,  restore  her  dead  to 
life  ?  Has  nature,  tor  once,  in  a  sportive  mood,  cast  two  mortal  b^ngs 
in  one  single  mould  ?  or  rather,  have  not  my  distracted  thoughts, 
which  have  lately  been  wandering  so  often  back  to  the  scenes  of 
mv  childhood,  conjured  up  the  rantastic  image  of  my  long-lost 
schoolboy  friend?  This  latter  conclusion,  strange  as  it  miffht 
have  appeared  to  me  in  moments  of  less  excitement,  was  somewhat 
confirmed  when  the  commander,  whose  appearance  had  so  fordhly 
arrested  my  attention,  fixed  upon  me  one  look,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  s vmptom  of  recognition  could  be  detected,  and  then  seemed 
to  resign  nis  whole  thoughts  to  the  proceedings  which  were  oom- 
mencing. 

M*Koss  entered  verv  elaborately  into  his  statement  of  the  charges ; 
and  though  amazed,  beyond  all  powers  of  expression,  at  the  appa- 
rition I  had  just  witnessed,  I  was  soon  recalled  by  the^  speecm  of 
my  vindictive  captain  to  a  subject  more  deeply  affecting  me.  I 
had  expected  that  he  would  not  fail  to  present  nis  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  my  conduct  in  a  very  unfavourable  light ;  hut 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  remarkable  subtleness  and  abiuty  with 
which,  by  a  slight  but  constant  perversion  of  the  truth,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arraying  against  me  a  very  appalling  amount  of  fiEtcts, 
inferences,  and  testimonies,  greatly  tx)  my  disadvantage.  The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  every  circumstance  of  my  life,  not 
only  durmg  my  stay  on  board  this  snip,  but  for  manj  years  before, 
was  perfectly  astounding ;  and  the  whole  chain  of  his  inculpatians 
was  linked  together  and  exposed  with  an  art  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  renowned  special  pleader. 

He  began  by  exprcssiujp:  the  extreme  reluctance  and  deep  regret 
he  had  lelt  on  calling  lox  a  coMit-martial  in  the  present  case. 
Senous  as  the  charges  were,  ^e  \?o\M.»  wa^  ^aV^'^roa  ^lersonally 
concerned,  have  gladly  oveTlooWe^L  ^^crj  jJ^t^ixoa&Na^^^^sKm  s 

rvitb  them,  had  he  conceived  it  to  ^ie^iOT^Xfci^V^^ 
^th  the  Welfare  of  the  Bcmce\osxx£^T^^Tsi\ft^'«^»^^'«^^«**^ 
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A  pjractice,  however,  had  unfortunately  grown  up  among  many 
distinguished  families,  of  obtruding  into  the  naval  profession  those 
members  whose  absence  from  England  and  from  home  was  consi- 
dered derirable,  or  whose  imfitness  to  reside  there  had  been  mani- 
fested. Such,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  case  with 
me ;  and  he  thought  it  but  fair  to  me  to  state  his  impression  upon 
this  point,  that  the  Court  might  be  induced  to  show  some  indul- 

gence  for  my  gross  and  criminal  misconduct  in  a  service  which  I 
ad  not  entered  in  consequence  of  any  natural  wish  or  aptitude. 
From  one  circumstance  or  another,  continued  M'Ross,  I  had  from 
the  first  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  At  the  affair  off  Teneriffe, 
I  had  retired  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  though  aU  pri- 
soners were  exchanged,  and  fall  notice  given  on  that  point,  I 
alone  remained  on  the  island.  I  was  subsequenUy  for  three 
whole  years  embarked  in  a  French  frigate,  and  to  all  appearance 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Republic.  Having  at  length  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England,  I  had,  through  the  interest  of  my 
family,  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  sail 
against  Copenhagen ;  but  this  description  of  service  being,  no 
doubt,  not  very  congenial  to  my  taste,  I  managed  again  to  miss 
my  ship.  These  circumstances,  and  some  others  to  which  he 
would  not  allude,  had  rendered  him  very  iinwilling  to  receive  mo 
on  board  the  Arethu^sa,  from  the  apprehension  that  his  own  strict 
habits  and  notions  of  discipline  would  probably  lead  to  some 
serious  differences  between  us ;  and  so  the  event  had  proved. 

M*Ross  here  enlarged  at  some  length,  and  with  remarkable 
subtlety,  on  my  presumed  efforts  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the 
crew,  by  excitmg  among  them  every  sentiment  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disrespect  towards  him.  Upon  this  charge,  his  perver- 
sion and  misconstruction  of  facts  were  most  imscrupulous,  but 
they  were  certainly  successful  in  throwing  a  very  unfavourable 
construction  upon  that  portion  of  my  conduct  which  was  less 
than  any  other  deserving  of  censure.  As  to  my  bearing  in  action, 
he  had  had,  he  said,  but  two  occasions  of  testmg  it,  and  in  both 
the  credit  of  the  service  had  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  circumstance  of  the  white  fiag  hoisted  at  Pianosa,  and  the 
failure  of  my  attack  upon  Bx)yaimiont's  frigate,  were  much  dwelt 
and  commented  upon,  in  corroboration  of  this  statement.  Finally, 
a  very  detailed  and  distorted  account  of  our  last  difference  con- 
cludea  the  lon^  series  of  his  criminations,  which  my  recent 
attempted  evasion  from  justice  certainly  did  not  tend  to  ^s- 
prove. 

The  testimonies  produced  by  M*Ross  in  support  of  his  charges, 
were  principallx  those  of  the  marines.    These  fully  confirmed  nis 
statements  as  to  my  continued  efforts  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
crew,  and  as  to  the  imfortunate  fact  that  I  had  so  far  forgotten, 
myself  as  to  strike  him  when  in  the  exeoutLou  oi  \^^  ^s>fes(^«  ''C'sssaS^. 
the  white  £ag  had  been  seen  floating  over  ovxt  \v^^<&  c^^'^  ^^ 
Flanosa,  was  aiso  indisputably  proved;  \>utt\iO\x^^s^^'5E^'^^^^^    , 
tempted  to  attribute  the  failure  of  o\ix  last  «A;fcafiVT3LV^"a.V»a^^^ 
£n^ate  to  a  want  o£  sufficient  preseuce  oi  TMaoA.  otl  to^'^  ^"'^^ 
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the  most  critioal  junctiire,  this  portion  of  the  case  was  the  most 
imperfectly  substantiated. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Ross's  speech  eyidently  produced 
a  deep  impression  upon  all  present,  and  would  have  very  much 
perplexed  and  discouraged  me,  had  not  my  mind  been  long  since 
made  up  not  to  attempt  any  defence,  and  to  court  rather  taan  to 
deprecate  the  utmost  ncfour  of  the  sentence. 

when  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  completely  closed,  the 
president  turned  to  me,  and  caUing  particularly  my  attention  to 
the  very  serious  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  a^inst  me,  urged 
me  carefully  and  unreservedly  to  state  everything  which  might 
tend  to  vindicate  my  conduct  and  my  character. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  repliea  I;  "I  am  willing  to  abide 
cheerfully  and  respectfully  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

This  unexpected  answer  created  the  greatest  surprise  amongst 
all  the  officers  present,  and  after  exchannng  a  few  siraifloant 
looks  with  them,  the  president  again  admressed  me,  asking  if  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  the  charges. 

"Most  decidedly  not,"  answered  I,  "except  upon  one  single 
point,  but  upon  that  alone  my  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  my 
countiy,  and  that  forfeit  I  am  both  ready  and  willing  to  pay. 
I  see,  therefore,  no  cause  why  I  should  trespass  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Court  regarding  matters  in  which  I  alone  could  be 
concerned,  and  to  which  I  am  myself  grown  indifferent." 

A  fresh  pause  here  ensued,  after  which,  evidently  to  satisfy  the 
general  sentiment,  the  president  renewed  his  appeal  to  me. 

"  The  point  to  which  you  allude  is,  I  presume,  the  blow  which 
you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  strike  Captain  M*Ross ;  but  the 
other  charges  affect  still  more  deeply,  perhaps,  your  honour ;  and 
surely,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends  and  of  your  family,  you  will 
at  least  make  some  attempt  to  repel  such  accusations?" 

" I  have  no  friends  left  in  this  world,"  answered  I  j  "all  who 
could  have  borne  that  name  have  been  torn  from  me  in  circum- 
stances the  most  heart-rending.  As  to  my  familv,  they  have 
little  concern  in  my  weKare  and  prospects,  and  wnatever  mis- 
fortunes may  overT\'nelm  me,  •will  faU  lightly  upon  them.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  before  said,  that  I  am  wilnng  to  abide  en- 
tirely by  the  judgment  of  the  Court." 

I  could  not  but  observe  during  the  former  proceedings  that  no 
one  present  had  evinced  so  deep  an  interest  in  them  as  tne  captain 
who  nad  last  entered.    More  than  once  he  liad  addressed  himself 
in  a  whisper  to  the  president,  at  whose  right  hand  he  sat,  appa- 
rently suggesting  to  him  some  question  which  he  thoug^ht  it 
desirable  the  Coiit  should  address  either  to  M*Ro8b  or  to  his  wit- 
nesses, and  I  had  also  remarked  that  these  questions  were  cJmost 
invariably  such  as  were  most  likely  to  produce  an  answer  fevour- 
able  to  the  accusation  and  mote  ^oe^-^  ctSsfiiT5a.tMig  me.    This 
o^cer  now  airain  exdianged  a  few  "woitvis  m  ^  -^V^s^w  ^^f^'Cbr. 
president,  arS,  with  tlie  aasent  oi  ^\vfe  \^\X.^T,\i^ssa^M  v^.^^to«w^ 
^f^m  a  stem  and  commanding^t^^e.        ,,^^^    ^^^-^^^^ 
J  am  expressing,  I  belieyt,    «a\a  ne,    ^^^  «v 
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Court,  when  I  urge  you  to  consider  very  seriously  the  conse- 
quences of  your  present  line  of  conduct.  We  cannot  believe  that 
you  should  be  totally  indifferent  both  to  the  honour  of  your  name 
and  to  the  high  reputation  which  until  latterly  you  have  borne  in 
his  majesty's  service.  Should  it  unfortunately  be  so,  however, 
you  would  do  weU  to  remember  that  you  owe  it  to  this  Court  and 
to  the  interest  they  so  dearly  manifest  in  your  most  unfortunate 
situation,  to  give  uiem  every  information  which  can  enable  them 
fully  and  competently  to  discharge  their  painful  duty.  I  ferust, 
therefore,  you  nave  stul  something  to  add.' 

The  magic  influence  of  that  voice  was  irresistible,  though  its 
every  tone  bewildered  and  perplexed  me  more  and  more.  I  arose, 
as  if  by  an  impulse  not  proceeding  from  my  own  will,  and  after  a 
strong  effort  to  collect  my  senses  and  to  master  my  faltering  voice, 
said: — 

**  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  the  Court  should  think  me  indiffe- 
rent to  the  kind  interest  and  sympathy  which  they  have  shown 
me.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  conflaence  I  had  manifested  in 
their  free  judgment,  unbiassed  by  any  reflections  on  my  part^ 
might  be  considered  by  them  as  the  strongest  testimony  I  could 
afford  of  my  respect  and  my  regard.  I  am  now  told  that  some  state- 
ment from  me  might  tend  to  mcilitate  to  them  the  execution  of 
their  duty ;  but  what  can  I  say }  ITpon  the  most  important  point, 
and  the  only  one,  as  I  conceive,  which  has  been  in  any  way  sub- 
stantiated, I  plead  utterly  and  completely  guilty.  As  to  the  two 
other  charges,  they  have  been,  as  it  appears  to  me,  so  very  weakly 
and  poorly  supported,  that  they  must,  I  should  thmk,  stand  before 
the  Court,  or  before  any  reasonable  and  impartial  man,  merely  as  the 
assertions  of  a  party  whom  I  may  designate,  without  any  injustice 
to  him,  as  my  personal  enemy,  roor  and  short  as  my  services  have 
been,  I  think  that  well  may  they  weigh  in  the  balance  against  such 
vague  and  loose  affirmations  as  these,  and  not  be  found  wanting  i 
and  when  the  sentence  I  expect— and  the  justice  of  which  I  recog- 
nise beforehand — is  carried  out,  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  on  my  bare 
breast,  four  distinct  wounds  will  be  seen,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  have  been  received  elsewhere  than  in  the  van  and  very  front 
of  the  conflict.  These  will  speak  for  me  when  I  am  no  more.  These 
will  answer  the  wetched  calumnies  that  you  have  this  day  heard, 
which  are  as  unworthy  of  my  notice  as  oi  your  attention.  And  not 
these  mute  witnesses  only ;  for  what  testimonies  could  not  I  bring 
before  this  Court  if  I  were  merely  to  challenge,  indiscriminately, 
the  opinion  of  every  British  seaman  who  has  fought  and  bled  by 
my  side  ?  But  why  should  I  attempt  either  defence  or  recrimina- 
tion ?  Why  should  I  trust  my  cause  before  you  to  any  artifice  of 
language  rather  than  to  its  own  poor  merits }  An  accumulation  of 
misfortunes  has  absolutely  borne  me  down.  A&  l^Jceo^  ^Xkos^  \f^ 
address  this  Court,  as  I  gaze  upon  the  of^ces  ^nViq'Vsq^^ti^^  ^s^^sjjvXr* 
me,  I  feel  uncertain  whether  I  am  still  in.  1^^  TjKi«afc«»\'3^<5llTss4^^ 
son,  or  whether  my  distracted  mind,  \iaviiiK  S^«Ax  «^^=^^^  ^ 
not  ooinunng  before  me  images  arising  irom\)eYOTa.^V>aft  «^^^^ 
fioJemnfjr  assure  the  Court,  ^t  lean  uot  in  a  eoxL^^io^^^^^  ^^ 
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guido  or  a  safe  party  to  any  decision  they  may  tliis  day  oome  to; 
and  if  tlie^  wisn  to  show  anjr  indidgence  or  forbearance  towards 
me,  they  will  best  consult  my  interest  by  allowing  me  to  remain 
silent." 

The  impression  produced  by  these  incoherent  obsenrations,  and 
still  more,  I  suppose,  by  my  bewildered  looks  and  stran^y-exoited 
manner,  was  evidently  very  painful,  and  such  as  to  impart  yery 
serious  mis^vings  as  to  my  state  of  mind.  The  Court,  nowever, 
was  preparmg  to  withdraw,  without  any  further  observation,  when 
the  captain  on  the  right  of  the  president,  appearing  to  rcKmll  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  nad  lately  forgotten,  searched^  in  his  pocketi 
and  said : — 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  the  Court  to  mention  that  this  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  mominff .  It  is  written  by  a 
boatswain  in  the  service,  by  name  Richards,  whom  I  have  long 
known,  and  who,  as  he  states,  has  it  in  his  power  to  ooinmiinicate 
some  very  valuable  information  in  the  present  case.  I  leave  it  to 
the  Court  to  decide  whether,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cironmstancesin 
which  we  are  placed,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  l^iis  man 
should  be  heard." 

"  He  is  not  a  witness  called  by  either  of  the  parties,"  observed 
the  president,  doubtingly. 

"  Ko,  sir/'  replied  the  officer  who  had  just  spoken ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose that  Lordr  Edward  Kookingham  has  no  objection  that  this 
Richards  should  be  summoned  on  his  part  ?  ** 

I  inclined  my  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  soon  afterwards 
Richards  was  introduced. 

"  You  have  written  to  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew,"  said  the 
president,  "  that  you  have  information  to  communicate  upon  this 
case.    Proceed  at  once  to  say  what  it  is." 

The  firmness  of  Richard,  appeared,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  his 
class,  to  give  way  not  a  little  in  the  presence  of  so  many  persons 
who  were  his  superiors  in  rank  and  education.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  T^dthout  considerable  embarrassment  and  confusion  that  ho 
stated,  in  his  own  name  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  shipmates, 
his  desire  that  the  Court  should  be  made  aware  how  very  mudi  I 
was  esteemed  and  looked  up  to,  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
me,  for  my  courage  and  my  capacity. 

"  Have  joxL  known  Lord  Edward  long  ? "  asked  the  president. 

"  Ever  since  he  first  went  to  sea." 

"  Have  you  been  in  action  with  him  ? " 

"  Often,  sir." 

**  Have  you  ever  remarked  on  his  part  any  sign  of  weakness  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  ? " 

"  Weakness  from  him ! "  exclaimed  Richards,  whose  self-pos- 
session  was  now  fast  returning.    "  I  have  been  now  in  his  majesty's 
service — man  and  boy — ^for  mox^  \\ittsi  ^^^^Ti  ^^^x?,,  and  I  can 
solemnly  declare,  that  whether  'ke'b^  aTi'^Tv^^\^Ms^^^^T\^\^T^-v^pisst^ 
whether  he  he  an  officer  ox  one  oi  ^v\^^^'t^^^^^^^?±;^'*^ 
saving  Lord  mison  only-bear  ^^^^\^,^tX^^^ 
■^t  la  scarcely  necessary,    aiter   xxi:^^  ev^^j^^ 
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M*Ross,  "  to  state  to  the  Court,  that  this  person  is  a  sort  of  retainer 
of  the  JEtocMnffham  family." 

"  Captain  M*Ross,"  said.  Richards,  looking  him  very  stedfastly 
in  the  face,  "  I  have  obtained  my  discharge  from  your  ship  that  I 
might  freely  give  my  evidence  here  to-ofay ;  and  I  now  say — ^not 
for  you,  who  already  know  it,  but  for  this  Court— that  I  am  not 
and  have  never  been  a  retainer  in  his  lordship's  family ;  though  I 
might  well  be  proud  of  the  title,  honoured  and  respected  as  they 
are  by  all.  One  of  my  relations  was  at  sea  with  nis  lordship's 
imcle,  but  that  circumstance  would  never  have  induced  me  to  speak 
more  than  the  trutii  in  this  or  in  any  other  matter.  If,  however, 
I  am  to  be  considered  partial,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  can  bring  here, 
should  the  Court  desire  it,  twenty — ^fifty — a  hundred  British  sailors, 
who  will  fully  bear  out  all  that  I  may  state.  I  do  not  allude  to 
one  or  two  marines,  who  think  it  perhaps  their  duty  to  repeat 
what  you  afi&nn ;  but  there  is  not  one  seaman  of  the  Arethusa— 
not  one — ^who  will  contradict  me  when  I  say,  that  no  officer  in  his 
majesty's  service,  for  his  years,  stands  higher  with  the  men  than 
Lord  Edward  I" 

Striking  as  were  the  manljr  firmness  and  warmth  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered  by  Richards,  and  the  ejffect  they  produced 
upon  M*Ross,  my  attention  was  still  more  arrested  by  the  change 
which  had  now  come  over  the  countenance  of  the  captain  of  the 
St.  Andrew,  Never  had  I  seen  before  every  nobler  feeling  that 
can  swell  the  human  breast  glow  thus  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  the 
look  that  he  would  occasionally  cast  at  my  traduoer  was  al)6olutely 
withering. 

Whether  from  his  former  connection  with  Richards,  or  from  the 
natural  superiority  of  his  mind,  he  now  insensibly  took  the  lead 
in  the  proceedings,  evidently  suggesting  almost  every  question 
which  was  put  by  the  presid-ent,  and  more  than  once  addressing 
the  witness  himself. 

My  former  services,  my  whole  conduct  on  board  the  Arethusa, 
every  detail  of  the  Siege  of  Pianosa,  and  of  the  attack  on  Royau- 
mont's  frifi^ate,  were  fiuly  entered  into  and  discussed  by  Richards. 
Where  did  the  rude  seaman  learn  that  eloquence — so  simple  and 
60  artless,  and  yet  as  truly  touching  and  commanding  as  any  lliat 
has  ever  swayed  the  decisions  of  a  senate  ^  Could  the  greatest 
luminary  of  the  English  bar  have  presented,  in  more  truly  striking 
terms,  my  youthful  zeal  for  the  service,  my  constancy,  my  unre- 
mitting toil,  my  fearless  exposure  to  every  peril,  and  the  boundless 
confidence  with  which,  at  each  more  critical  hour,  every  man  had 
ibllowed  me  wherever  I  led  ?  As  Richards  spoke,  ike  long-extin- 
guished fire  of  former  days  was  again  kindled  within  me ;  and, 
aroused  from  the  state  of  listless  and  utter  prostration  into  which 
I  had  latterly  fallen,  I  felt  as  if  again  able  to  defend  and  to  vindi- 
cate before  men  that  which  had  so  long  been  tax  ^«x&t  Xats^'^^ksss^ 
life.  , 

All  was  now  satisfactorily  elucidated,  aa^mg  ^"^k  l-oi^Vasfta^ 

o/  the  blow  I  had  struck  M*Ros8 ;  butKere  no  ^tea^^^^^^'S^ 

more  effeotoaJly  h&ye  served  my  oaTiae  tiian.  ^2k^iax^i)Q3Lx^^««^^ 
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when  lie  described  the  extraordinary  state  of  agitation  in  which 
some  fatal  news  had  plunged  me  on  the  foregoing  day.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  previous  agony  of  my  mind ;  how,  during  the  lonff  night, 
I  nad  not  ceased  to  pace  my  cabin  in  silent  and  hopeless  despair, 
and  how  my  grief  had  been  worked  up  to  frenzy,  when  1  had 
beheld  prostrate  at  my  feet — and  struck  down  apparently  with  my 
own  hand — one  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  life,  and  for  nume- 
rous acts  of  unspeakable  kindness.  Such  was  the  state  of  my 
feelings,  aggravated  by  the  pain  of  three  different  wounds,  when 
he  himself  as  Bichards  continued  to  state,  had,  against  the  express 
orders  of  the  surgeon,  requested  me  to  come  upon  deck  to  assist  in 
averting  a  serious  catasfrophe :  I  had  appeared — ^I  had  offered,  in 
the  most  respectful  terms,  my  services  to  the  captain ; — ^what  was 
his  acknowledgments  The  greatest  insult  to  which  any  officer 
could  bo  exposed ! 

M'Ross  here  attempted  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Bichards. 

**  I  heard  it  myself,"  exclaimed  the  honest  seaman,  his  very 
voice  glowing  with  the  sentiments  which  were  burning  witOiin 
him.  **  I  heard  it  myself,  and  with  mine  own  ears,  and  I  would 
swear  to  it.  Captain  M*Boss,  were  we  both  standing  before  our 
Maker.  I  heard  it,  and  not  I  only,  though  it  was  spnoken  low 
enough — ^two  others  heard  it  with  me,  who  will  swear  to  it  as  I  do. 
It  was  then,  and  for  that,  that  he  struck  you ;  and  whatever  the 
Court  may  say,  there  is  not  a  man  of  us  on  board  who  thinka  he 
was  wrong." 

A  sharp  observation  from  the  president  here  interrupted  my 
warm-hearted  advocate ;  but  he  immediately  continued : — 

"  He  a  disgrace  to  the  service  ! — there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did 
not  feel  that  we  were  insulted  by  the  words.  For  what  are  we, 
who  knew  no  other  pride  or  no  other  duty  than  to  follow  him— if 
he  was  not  ever^hing  that  is  honourable  and  noble  ?  I  do  wish 
that  the  Court,  if  they  think  me  partial,  would  but  call  some  of 
my  shipmates.  They  are  all  here,  all  ready,  all  anxious  to  come, 
and  to  speak  for  him  as  they  would  die  for  him.  And  not  the 
Arethusa's  only.  There  is  men  in  this  harbour  from  the  Culloden 
who  can  say,  as  well  as  I,  how  Lord  Nelson  smiled  upon  him  when 
they  boarded  together  the  San  Joseph ;  and  there  is  men  from  the 
Undaunted  can  say  the  character  he  bore  there ;  and  there  are 
Frenchmen  also  from  the  last  frigate  who  can  tell  why  their  com- 
mander loved  him  so,  and  who  will  recognise  him  when  they  see 
him,  as  the  officer  who  came  down  upon  them  more  like  an  angel 
of  death,  as  one  said  to  me,  than  like  a  mortal  man.  And  aner 
all,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this ! "  Here,  overpowered  by  his 
excited  feelings,  the  honest  seaman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  president  recommendbd  Bichards  to  pause  for  a  few  moments. 

and  inquired  of  the  Court  whether  they  thought  it  expedient  that 

any  of  the  witoesses  alluded  to  "b^  ^^ei  i-aiXfcxwi  boatswain  should 

be  heard  ^     The  low  mxirmui  oi  ^saevA.  "t^Vj^^  «x«efc^  ^^^t&r^  to 

mark  that  their  opinions  wexe  likea^^  ioTmaJ^.  ^^|^^^^ 

deavoured.  in  a  few  disconnects^  ^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^ 
'^preaaion  of  the  Court ;  but  »o  lanBuc^^^^^^>^^^  ^^  ^jc^ros^^^ 
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he  soon  liimself  relinquished  it,  and  I  was,  in  my  turn,  asked  if  I 
had  now  any  fresh  oDservations  to  make,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  Eichards. 

By  the  look  which  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew  cast  upon  me, 
I  saw  that  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  say  a  few  words,  and  I 
therefore  again  attempted  to  address  the  Court. 

"  I  feel,  resumed  1,  "that  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  my  part 
if  I  did  not  here  publicly  acknowledge  the  terms  in  which  my 
honest  and  faithful  friend  has  spoken  oi  me.  I  am  too  proud  of  his 
esteem  and  regard,  in  any  way  to  disown  them ;  yet,  while  I  freely 
admit  that  he  may  not  be  entirely  impartial  in  this  matter,  I  trust 
that  I  might  appeal,  as  coniidently  as  he  has  done,  to  the  testimony 
of  all  my  other  shipmates.  Gentlemen,  is  such  additional  testi- 
mony now  needed  ?  Even  had  his  been  required  to  repel  assertions 
made,  as  I  firmly  believe,  less  with  the  hope  that  tney  could  be 
substantiated,  thsui  with  a  well-founded  expectation  that  however 
completely  disproved,  they  must  still  irreparably  injure  me ;  if,  I 
say,  to  repel  these,  his  testimony  was  required,  how  triumphant 
has  been  the  vincfication  I  Were  it  possible  that  a  doubt  should 
still  exist  in  any  of  your  minds,  I  would  ask  this  simple  question : 
can  one,  who  is  not  considered  unworthy  to  lead  such  men  as  he,  be 
undeserving  of  your  esteem  and  confidence  ?  Richards  has  spoken 
truly  indeed,  when  he  said,  that  no  one  has  ever  entered  the 
king's  service  with  a  more  zealous  and  ardent  desire  and  will  than 
I  have  always  felt,  to  discharge  creditably  all  my  duties ;  and  saving 
on  that  one  single  occasion  with  respect  to  which  I  have  freely  ac- 
knowledged my  guilt,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  never  failed 
in  accomplishing  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Upon  that  point, 
I  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  regard  the  utmost  severity  of  your  sen- 
tence as  not  unmerited. 

"  No  one  can  be  impressed  more  deeply  than  I  am,  with  the 
essential  and  paramount  importance  of  maintaining  the  strictest 
discipline  in  this  branch  of  his  majesty's  service ;  and  whatever 
may  nave  been  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  might  extenuate 
my  misconduct — and  these  have  been  very  imperfectly  stated,  as 
they  are  but  very  partially  known  by  Eichardsliimself, — they  are 
not,  as  I  conceive,  sufficient  to  exculpate  me  in  your  eyes.  If, 
however,  you  should  consider  that  my  former  zeal  for  the  king's 
service,  and  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  my  pride  and 
my  good  fortune  to  shed  my  blood  in  my  country's  cause,  entitle  me 
to  some  slight  indulgence  on  your  part  JE  would  humbly  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  one  single  reflection.  Perhaps  you  may  be  induced 
to  think  that,  in  the  desperate  warfare  upon  which  England  is 
again  engaged,  some  opportunity  might  offer  in  which  a  person 
so  utterly  weary  of  life  as  I  am — ^for  motives  entirely  unconnected 
with  this  trial, — and  so  anxious  as  I  am  to  lay  down  as  speedily  as 
may  be  consistent  with  honour,  a  burthen  too  heavy  lor  him  to 
bear,  might  have  it  in  his  power  yet  to  do  some  slight  service ; 
should  you  for  this  reason,  and  fox  this  oiJ5L'^,ifc^^«'^^'e^^^^ 
once  to  visit  my  offenoe  with  the  extremes^.  XY^o'va,^."'^^^^^'?^ 
enter  here  into  this  pledge:— tliatl  "N^  Txna^^m'^l  ^«s^ss^s» 

It  2 
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favour  of  beinfl:  employed  on  each  most  perilous  enterprise  and 
undertaking  which  may  he  attempted  or  contemplated ;  and  that  I 
will  unremittingly  seeJk  out  myself  the  death  I  have  deserved, 
-wherever  it  may  he  found,  until  this  my  pledge  shall  have  been 
redeemed." 

I  sat  down,  and  the  Court  had  already  risen  to  retire,  when  the 
captain  of  the  St.  Andrew,  with  the  president's  assent,  thus 
addressed  me : — 

"  From  the  evidence  that  we  have  heard,  it  would  a]>pear  that 
you  have  hcen  lahouring  under  some  severe  private  affliction  which 
nas  very  violently  excited  your  feelings,  and  has  contrihuted  to  urge 
you  on  to  the  two  most  unfortunate  acts  you  have  committed— 
your  misconduct  towards  your  superior  officer,  and  vour  escape 
from  your  ship  when  under  arrest.  Are  you  at  liberty  coztGldea- 
tially  to  state  anything:  connected  with  this  subject  ?" 

'*  AU  allusion  to  it  is  impossible,"  answered  I,  in  so  decided  a 
tone  as  to  prevent  any  further  inquiry. 

The  Court  withdrew,  and  within  half  an  hour  I  was  informed  of 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The  charge  of  having  struck  my 
superior  officer  when  on  duty,  was  pronounced  to  have  been  folly 
substantiated,  and  sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  x>assed  upon 
me.  On  every  other  x)oint,  the  statements  of  M'Ross  were  declared 
to  be  frivolous,  vexatious,  and  completely  unfounded. 

Bowing  respnectfully  to  this  decision,  I  inquired  when  the  sentence 
was  to  be  put  into  execution. 

"  Not  until  the  orders  have  been  received  from  England,"  was 
the  president's  only  reply ;  and  I  was  withdrawn. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Eros,  unarm,  the  long  day*s  tark  is  done, 

And  we  must  sleep. — A^^rHONY  and  Cluopatra. 

All  the  vessels  in  harbour  beinfl'  under  orders  to  put  to  sea  that 
evening,  I  was  conducted,  not  to  tne  cabin  I  had  lately  occupied, 
— ^but  to  a  small  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  me  in  one  of 
the  barracks  on  shore.  As  I  wasproceeding  there  in  a  boat,  we 
passed  very  near  the  Arethusa.  Though  I  did  not  look  up,  I  was 
recognised  by  the  men.  In  an  instant  the  chains  and  shrouds  were 
lined  with  them ;  and  three  loud  cheers  assured  me  tiiat  I  still 
dwelt  in  the  memory  of  my  shipmates. 

In  the  evening,  a  small  note  was  cast  into  my  prison-room, 
through  the  open  window.  It  was  in  the  same  hand  as  ^e  one  1 
had  received  previously  to  my  trial,  and  was  as  follows : — 

"  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  of  the  Court 

will  be  very  materially  modified,  thoueh  it  has  been  considered 

desirable  that  the  ships  should  sail  under  a  different  impression. 

Hest  assured  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  save— not  your  life, 

wbioh  is  really  not  in  danger,  but  your  "Vionjsva  «sA^Q>\is  rank.    1 

write  upon  the  highest  axia  "best  aumotityVet^." 
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This  second  Mendly  notice,  coinciding  with  the  sing^nlar  bearing 
of  the  captain  of  the  St.  Andrew  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
trial,  and  with  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Thornton,  con- 
tributed still  more  to  perplex  my  already  confused  recollections. 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  remember  if  I  had  ever  before  seen  that 
handwriting.  It  bore  no  afi&nity  to  that  of  my  lost  friend,  whose 
letters  I  had  carefully  preserved ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me, 
even  after  the  longest  and  most  minute  investigation,  in  any  way 
to  recognise  it.  The  subject,  however,  was  soon  dismissed  from 
mythoughts. 

Though  kept  closely  confined  in  my  new  prison,  I  was  treated 
with  as  much  attention  and  care  as  I  could  possibly  expect.  It 
was  there,  during  the  long  and  lonely  hours  of  my  solitude,  that 
these  pages  were  principally  traced,  feebly  recalling  the  happy 
hours  when  the  deceptive  promise  of  life  was  as  yet  so  brilliant, 
and  recording  the  subsequent  sorrows  which,  as  I  fully  believe, 
have  broken  my  heart. 

"Week  after  week  now  elapsed,  and  I  received  no  intellingence 
respecting  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  upon  my  case.  The  only 
letter  delivered  to  me  was  one  from  my  brother,  of  an  old  date, 
which  had  followed  me  to  England  after  my  escape,  and  whidi  had 
been  returned  from  thence.    It  ran  thus : — 

"My  dear  Edward, — I  write  these  few  lines  in  all  haste,  to 
request  that  you  will  immediately  inform  me  of  all  the  particulars 
respecting  your  present  difficulties.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  attach  the  slightest  belief  to  the  statements  which  have 
unfortunately  reached  the  Admiralty  upon  this  matter.  But  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  honour  of  your  family,  as  much  as  to  your  own, 
that  the  whole  should  be  most  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  fail  confidentially  to  give  me  every  information 
which  may  best  enable  me  to  assist  in  re-establishing  your  good 
reputation. 

**  We  all  unite  in  best  love. 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

**  AnilNGFOED." 

I  immediately  answered  as  follows : — 

"My  dear  Elmswater, — "Your  letter  from  London  has  only 
reached  me  this  day.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  concern 
you  show  with  respect  to  the  misfortunes  which  have  lately 
Defallen  me ;  but  nothing  has  occurred  to  render  necessary  any 
confidential  communication  between  myself  and  you,  or  any  third 
party.  Ere  you  receive  this,  you  will  doubtiess  have  been  made 
fully  aware,  either  through  tiie  Admiralty  or  by  the  public  papers, 
of  ail  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  recent  court-martial. 
Should  your  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  the  Court,  you  wiU  find 
that  my  honour  suid  that  of  the  family  have  always  been,  as  I  trust 
they  ever  will  be,  as  safe  in  my^^keeping  as  you  could  possibly 
desire, 

**  Believe  me,  yonia 'vexy  tnali"Y^ 
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I  soon  recovered  from  the  irritation  whicli  my  brother's  letter 
had  excited  witMn  me,  and  I  had  brought  up  the  narratiye  of  my 
life  to  the  very  period  at  which  I  was  writing,  when  one  morninfl" 
I  was  informed  that  a  naval  officer  wished  to  see  me.  I  desired 
him  to  be  immediately  admitted;  and  the  x>ost-captain  whose 
appearance  had  struck  me  so  much  during  my  trial,  entered  the 
room,  exclaiming,  in  a  joyful  voice : 

"  My  dear  Rockingham,  how  ha^py  I  am  again  to  see  ^rou !" 

"  "Wno  are  you?"  cried  I,  startmg  back.  **  Your  voice,  your 
look— all  remind  me  of  one  who  is  long  since  no  more ;  and  yet  I 
should  think  that  you  were  he— were  it  possible  that  he  could  still 
exist." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  to  whom  you  can  allude ;  but  if  you  are 
speaking  of  your  old  schoolboy  fnend,  Thornton,  it  is  he  whose 
luind  you  are  now  holding." 

**  Can  it  be  so,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  I,  throwing  myself  into  his 
arms.  "  Then  it  was  not  you,  after  all,  who  expired  almost  in  my 
arms  at  Tenerifte — ^whom  I  followed  to  the  grave,  and  over  whom  I 
erected  that  humble  memorial  of  my  undying  friendship  ?" 

**  Indeed  it  was  not,"  answered  Thornton.  "  I  wus  severely 
wounded  at  Santa  Cruz ;  but  if  I  was  buried  there  it  must  have 
been  by  proxy.  "We  can  return  presently  to  this  matter,  which 
certainly  appears  very  singular.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  teU  you 
that  my  efforts  in  your  favour  have  been  tolerably  fortunate.  Of 
course  you  received  my  two  notes,  which  I  did  not  write  in  my 
oAvn  hand,  or  sign,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  having  been  in  com- 
munication with  you.  I  have  been  more  successrul  than  I  had 
anticipated.  You  will  be  reprimanded,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  lieutenants — for  the  sake  of  example,  but  nothing  more. 
As  to  your  character,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  stands  as  high 
as  ever  in  the  fleet  and  at  the  Admiralty." 

"  Could  anything  make  me  happy  again,  Thornton,"  answered 
I,  "it  would  be  to  receive  that  assurance,  and  to  receive  it  from 
yourself.  Now  pray  let  me  know  to  what  extent  I  am  indebted 
to  your  exertions  lor  this  unexpectedly  favourable  issue  ?" 

**  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  done  my  best,  Edward ;  but  circum- 
stances came  wonderfully  to  my  assistance.    On  the  very  evening 
after  the  court-martial,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  repaii  to 
England,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  business  myself  at  the  Admiralty. 
I  was  so  fortunate,  on  my  way,  as  to  fall  in  with  Lord  Nelson  as 
he  was  returning  from  the   West  Indies,  still  in  search  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.    I  statod  all  the  particulars  to  him,  and^  with  his 
usual  kind-heartedness,  he  gave  me  his  utmost  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing for  your  case  the  most  favourable  consideration.    In  a  verj' 
few  days  you  will  be  officially  informed  of  what  I  am  now  oom- 
munioating^  to  you.    "We  will  then,  if  you  approve,  put  to  sea 
tog-ether  in  my  ship,  to  which  you  'ViaNfe'^^T^  ^^^mted,  under  the 
auspices  of  tho  hero,  who  is  amcerd^  a.\Xa.^e^  \ftlQVi.«c^\ft^^sQBL 
family;  and  you  wiU  soon  recover  tVe  ^o^^  p^i^V^^^^s«^«-- 
banks  to  th^  malignity  of  that  sco\mdre\U  Vj^^^. 
iBhook  my  head  mournfully,  aneLmeT^^-S  ti»s^^^^^ 
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"  Thornton,  you  remember  my  pledge ;  it  stall  be  kept." 

"  Nonsense,"  repKed  be,  **  all  this  confinement  and  annoyance 
have  dashed  your  spirits  a  Kttlc,  but  you  will  soon  recruit  them. 
"  By  the  bye,  here  are  letters  from  your  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
What  a  oeautiful  creature  she  is ;  there  is  nothing  like  her  in  all 
England !  But,  if  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  the  inquiry,  are  not 
you  and  Lord  Arlingford  on  good  terms  ?" 

"  No,  Thornton,  not  on  the  warmest ;  but  how  did  you  perceive 
that?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  a  misgiving  on  my  part.    I  fancied  he  was  not 

Suite  so  zealous  in  this  matter  as  he  might  have  been,  as  soon  as 
e  felt  sure  Ihat  your  life  was  safe.  As  to  your  sister-in-law, 
nothing  could  exceed  her  kindness  and  anxiety  about  you.  But 
let  us  talk  of  other  matters  now :  pray  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
think  that  you  had  buried  me  at  Teneriffe  ? " 

I  ex|)lained  to  him  folly  all  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
conviction  had  been  established  in  my  mind.  Ho  most  attentively 
listened  to  my  narrative,  and  then  said : 

"  It  is  all  easily  accounted  for  now.  I  perfectly  remember  falling 
into  a  sort  of  trance  or  fainting-fit,  while  you  were  sitting  by  my 
side,  after  you  had  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I 
was  arousea  from  this  state  by  the  entrance  of  several  of  our  men, 
who  informed  me  that  all  the  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  me  to  my  snip.  I  desired  them  to  search  and 
inquire  for  you,  but  as  the  shutters  were  closed  in  the  room,  you, 
I  supposcj  escaped  their  notice  on  the  distant  couch  where  you  had 
been  earned,  and  we  finally  concluded  that  you  had  alreaay  gone 
on  board." 

"  But,  Thornton,  whose  can  have  been  that  lieutenant's  coffin, 
which  I  found  standing  and  already  closed  by  the  side  of  your 
couch,  when  I  was  myself  aroused  ?" 

**  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  Edward,  excepting  it  were  poor  Wether- 
head's,  who,  I  know,  was  killed  and  buiied  in  the  island." 

"  The  aifair  is  reaUy  almost  inconceivable,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  and 
the  more  so,  that,  when  I  met  your  brother,  we  spoke  of  your  loss 
in  terms  of  mutual  condolence." 

"That  is  very  singular !  but  let  me  see — did  you  mention  my 
Christian  name  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

**  Then  ne  must  have  thought  you  were  speaking  of  another 
brother  we  lost  about  the  time  you  were  alluding  to,  and  who  was 
only  a  year  younger  than  me.  Still,  the  whole  matter  is  most 
strange.  I  wonder,  too,  that  the  navy  list  did  not  lot  you  sooner 
into  the  secret.^  There  are  three  other  Thorntons  in  it,  to  be  sure, 
though  none  quite  of  my  standing.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  say, 
that  my  elder  brother  is  now  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  is  come  out  for 
change  of  air,  and  that  he  will  be  moat  hap^^  \ft  s«efc  ^  wsc,  %i  ^yasscL 
asvou  can  leave  this  infernal  place,  you  nxx^sX*  ^icrcaa  ^s^^^'Si^'^Q^"^ 
in  his  bouse  on  shore."  , 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  conversed.  ^t\i  "tViOTivXft^.  «^^^^^ 
retired,  J  proceeded  to  read  tke  two  \et\^T^  \v^Via.^VPtQ^>s8D^ 
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The  first  was  from  my  brother,  complimenting  me  in  distant  and 
studied  terms  u|)on  tne  more  laTourable  turn  which  matters  had 
token,  and  to  which  he  had,  as  he  said,  contributed  to  his  utmost. 
The  second  was  from  Sophia,  and  how  my  hand  still  trembled  as 
I  gazed  upon  the  well-known  writing,  ere  1  could  summon  courage 
to  break  the  seal.  At  length,  my  anxiety  to  learn  the  oonteiSB 
prevailed  :  I  opened  the  small  note,  and  read  as  follows  :-— 

"My  dear  Edward, 
''  You  are  yourself  so  poor  a  correspondent,  that  you  will  have 
forgiven  me,  1  hope,  for  not  having  written  oftener  to  you  lately. 
No  words  could  express^  with  what  anxiety  I  have  followed  up 
everything  connected  with  your  late  difficulties,  and  how  truly 
happy  and  delighted  I  am  te  hear  that  all  is  now  settled  as  satis- 
factorilv  as  could  be  hoped  for.  I  will  say  no  more,  as  I  tnut 
that  before  very  long  we  may  now  be  enabled  to  meet. 
**  God  bless  you  and  protect  you,  my  dear  Edward: 

**  Your  affectionate  Cousin  and  Sister, 

"  Sophia  Asuh&fosd." 

"  Sister  I  Sophia  Arlingford  !**  exclaimed  I ;  "aooursed  is  every- 
thing that  comes  from  thee :  even  thy  very  name,  and  seal,  and 
signature,  remind  me  of  thy  heartless  treachery." 

I  cast  the  letter  upon  the  ^oimd  and  stemped  upon  it  in  the 
renewed  anguish  of  my  despair.  1  then  gasped  a  i)en,  and  would 
have  repliea  at  once,  pouring  forth  the  indignant  feelings  which 
swelled  my  heart,  but  reason  and  reflection  resumed  their  sway. 

"  I  must  write  but  once  more,"  muttered  I ;  "  the  only  fit 
answer  must  come  from  the  ghave  ! " 

END  OF  THE  MEMOnU 


CONCLUSION. 

Captain  Thornton  to  Sir  William  Thornton, 

London,  February  12th,  1806. 
"  My  dear  William, — ^Your  solicitor  has  just  called  upon  me  to 
inform  me,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Ireland  to  loin 
you,  and  that  he  has  been  desired  by  you  to  obtain  all  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  our  lamented  friend  Edward  Kockine- 
ham.    Irom  all  I  hear,  I  fear  very  much  that  there  is  litue 
prospect  of  our  meetinj^  during  my  short  stey  in  England  liiis 
time.    The  St.  Andrew  is  under  orders  to  sail  immediately  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  within  a  week  I  must  a^ain  be  afloat.    I  will, 
therefore,  employ  this  wet  moming  in  ^wcvVat^^  ^wx.  ^\a\i3^  letter 
upon  a  subject  which  I  know  must  ^ec^V^  YoXft^t^X^T?^.     >  >     >^ 
':  I  had  hoped,  as  you  will  lemcmW ,  <)^^\.  ^^"^^^^^^vw  ^ 
fain  be  at  sia  T^th  me,he  would^graAu^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
foom  which  aU  our  efforts,  wUle  \ie  ^^  ^^^^^*  ^"^^"^  ^""^ 
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Gibraltar,  were  tmsnccessfal  in  dispelling.  I  was  disappointed, 
however.  He  attiBnded  to  his  duty  with  great  care  ana  evident 
anxiety  to  give  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  all  on  board ;  but  nothing 
could  overcome  the  utter  and  hopeless  despondency  which  his 
words,  his  look,  and  his  manner,  at  all  times  revealed;  and  if  I 
endeavoured  to  recall  him  to  a  more  cheerful  state  of  mind,  his 
only  answer  was,  *  Could  I  be  happy  again,  Thornton,  it  would  be 
here,  and  with  you ;  but  that  is  no  longer  possible  now.' 

"  When  Lord  Nelson  joined  the  fleet,  I  lost  no  time  in  ^ing  on 
board  his  ship  with  our  friend.  The  admiral  received  him  most 
kindly,  and  guessing,  with  his  usual  penetration  and  warm- 
hearteoness,  how  necessary  it  was  to  administer  consolation  to 
Edward's  wounded  spirit,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  past  services  and 
of  his  fature  prospects  and  duties  in  terms  which  would  have 
gratified  many  a  post-captain ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Nothing  could 
evince  greater  or  more  respectful  gratitude  than  Rockingham's 
answers ;  but  when  again  on  board  the  St.  Andrew,  he  appeared 
even  more  dejected  than  before. 

"  Every  hour  now  brought  us  some  fresh  indication  that  a  great 
and  decisive  battle  was  at  nand.  All  was  excitement  on  board  and 
throughout  the  fleet ;  Rockingham's  manner  alone  remained  entirely 
unaltered.  If  occasionally  I  alluded  with  him  to  the  forthcoming 
engaffement,  I  could  trace  one  feeling  only  in  the  few  words  that  he 
would  utter — ^not  a  presentiment,  out  as  it  were  a  pre-conoeived 
certainty  that  the  first  dajr  of  action  would  be  the  last  of  his  life. 

**  The  memorable  21st  of  October  came,  and  I  saw  no  change  in  the 
demeanour  of  our  friend  until  we  were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  He  then  approached  me,  as  we  were  clearing  for  action,  and 
seizing  my  hand  tor  a  moment  he  said,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  I 
can  never  forget :  "  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  dear  Thornton. 
"Would  that  we  had  met  again  a  year  sooner,  but,  as  you  trulj 
said  to  me  at  Ashton,  I  was  Dom  under  an  evil  star.  Wnen  all  is 
over  to-day,  you  will  find  a  small  packet  from  me  in  your  cabin : 
I  feel  that  1  need  not  recommend  to  you  my  last  wishes.' 
*  Rockingham,'  answered  I,  in  the  sternest  voice  that  I  could  com- 


wishes.' 

txx«.uj.,  cMxn Ti ^A c^u.  JL,  XAA  wuo  ov^xu.\iov  Tvxw  i/AXObu  o.  wUlCL  com* 
,  need  not  remind  you,  I  hope,  that  your  life  belongs  to 
your  country,  and  that  nothing  must  be  undertaken  by  you  to-day 
without  my  special  order.'  *  Of  course,  certainly  not,  said  he  in  a 
hurried  voice ;  and  I  was  called  away  from  him. 

"  As  you  may  have  seen,  my  dear  William,  by  the  official 
accounts,  my  sbip  was  within  two  of  Collingwood's,  and  we  were 
thus  very  soon  engaged  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.     At  one 
moment,  the  odds  against  us  were  very  great,  the  enemy  fired 
uncommonly  well,  and  by  about  two  o'clock,  the  St.  Andrew  was  a 
a  shocking  wreck.    Great  as  was  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  I  did 
not  forpet  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Rockin%\i^\xi^  «sA^  \»  ^"Si*- 
vent  his  doing  anything  desperate,  1  eiidfeavo>afe<l  \ft  ^<i\scaOKsaa. 
constantly  by  my  side.    He  was  there  atrufik.  oTaaa\ii  «».  ^^^StoXet?^ 
the  forehead ;  I  ordered  him  down  immediately  \o  ^^  «v>x%«o^^^ 
^'*^  ^^  JS^°*es,  he  was  again  standing  \>y  m^.  ^  _  ^^^^v^ 
'' The  battle  wa3  now  dTB.ydag  to  a  oW,  an^^^^^«^^^^^ 
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that  wo  miglit  be  spared  any  further  loss  of  life,  when  my  first- 
lieutenant  called  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  critical 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  One  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
which  had  not  struck,  and  wnose  rigging  was  all  in  flames,  Imd 
fallen  foul  of  us,  and  her  stem  was  actually  locked  right  amid- 
ship  into  the  St.  Andrew ;  our  own  rigp:ing  was  shattered  and 
torn  away  in  every  direction,  and  our  mamtop-mast  haying  fallen 
over,  was  resting  upon  the  mizen-top  of  the  enemy,  from  which 
the  flames  could  thus,  at  any  time,  spread  over  us.  I  immediately 
directed  that  some  men  should  be  sent  up  to  detach  the  topmast 
entirely :  but  the  flrst-lieutenant  soon  afterwards  retumea  and 
pointed  out  to  me  that  this  operation  had  become  almost  impos- 
sible. Our  starboard  main-shrouds,  our  stays  and  every  support 
of  the  mainmast,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  larboard 
shrouds,  had  been  carried  away,  and  the  mast  itself  was  so  dread- 
fully shattered,  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  hold  together  for  many  minutes  more,  and  would  cer- 
tamly  psurt  the  moment  a  breeze  arose.  The  midshipman  had 
consequently,  ordered  all  the  men  down  from  the  mamtop,  and 
desired  the  mast  to  be  watched,  that  its  fall  might  cause  the  least 
possible  loss  of  life.  My  flrst-lieutenant  therefore  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  at  once  to  cut  away 
the  maintop-mast,  it  would  be  useless  to  expose  any  of  our  brave 
feUows  to  certain  death  in  attempting  to  do  it.  Rockingham  was 
standing  close  to  us  while  these  observations  were  exchanged :  but 
I  did  not  at  the  time  believe  that  he  had  overheard  them.  My 
attention  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn  to  another  quarter ;  but 
when  I  again  looked  in  the  same  direction,  I  beheld  a  man,  whom 
I  could  easily  recognise,  swiftly  ascending  the  tattered  remnants  of 
our  larboard  shrouds.  He  was  soon  in  the  maintop,  then  on  the 
main-cap,  from  whence  he  proceeded  with  his  cutlass  to  sever  away 
the  broken  topmast,  which  now  scarcely  adhered  to  the  dup,  and 
was  all  in  flames. 

"  I  have  given  the  following  details,  my  dear  TVilliam,  because 
you  are  sailor  enough  to  understand,  on  perusing  them^  the  im- 
minent peril  into  wmch  Edward  had  rushed.    This  was  increased 
when  the  enemy,  in  their  natural  anxiet3ir  to  avoid  the  unwelcome 
present  that  we  were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  them,  directed 
towards  him  the  attention  of  two  of  their  best  sharpshooters.    I 
think  he  was  struck  once,  for  I  could  observe  that  he  transferred 
his  cutlass  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
entirely  disentangling  the  shattered  topmast  from  its  flttinss ;  and 
when  soon  afterwards  we  parted  slightly  from  the  foe,  all  mat  was 
above  our  main-cap  was  torn  away  from  us  and  remained  with 
them.    Edwai*d  now  descended  again  to  the  maintop,  but  appa- 
rently  arrested  by  the  splendour  of  the  view  which  was  opemng 
before  him  from  thence,  now  \ka\.  \)iift  \«?«l^  ^ea  beginning  to 
clear  away  the  smoke  in  wlaick  ^e  V^  ^  -^^'^.Vwa.  ^\^^^^Rd^ 

Ae  still  Jiiifi'ered  on  in  Hs  periloTis  poea^on..  ^«^w«.v^^  •.xA 

''In  the  mean  iha^t^em^v^^^^^ 

rroaning  deeply  at  eaclt  bxeatlx  oi  Vi^^  tc^^^^oWE,  «^^>aw^ 
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pile  ouivered  and  shook  like  a  broken  reed.  Sorely  perplexed 
now  1  miprht  best  consult  Rockingham's  safety,  I  determined 
to  order  him  down  with  my  speaking-trumpet,  in  the  hopes  that 
lie  might  still  reach  the  deck  before  the  forthcoming  accident 
occurred.  He  immediately  obeyed  my  injunction ;  but  no  sooner 
was  his  foot  again  upon  the  shrouds,  than  his  slight  weight,  now 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  dreaded  catastro]>he,  caused  the  totter- 
ing mast  irretrievably  to  incline  to  the  side  on  which  he  was 
clinging. 

"I  could  discern  Eockingham  for  a  moment  more,  as  fullj 
aware  of  his  awful  situation,  he  waved  to  me,  with  his  ca^  in  his 
hand,  his  last  and  triumphant  farewell ;  and  then,  with  one 
terrific  crash,  the  gigantic  spar  feU  overboard  and  was  dashed 
into  the  waves  below.  More  than  twentv  men,  who  had  watched 
with  breathless  anxiety  the  impending  lall,  now  sprang  into  the 
water,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  their  ill-fated  shipmate.  He 
was  brought  again  on  deck,  but  alas,  in  what  a  condition! 
Several  bones  were  broken,  his  whole  body  was  fearfully  bruised, 
burnt,  and  maimed,  and  he  was  perfectly  insensible. 

"  In  this  state  he  remained  until  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
There  every  care  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  alas !  he  was  now 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  skill.  For  a  few  hours  only 
he  recovered  his  whole  consciousness :  *  Thornton,'  he  then  said  to 
me,  *  I  do  not  speak  of  myself  or  of  you ;  you  will  find  plenty 
about  that  in  the  packet  which  I  have  left  you.  Of  course  it  is 
for  you  alone  and  your  brother,  from  whom  I  can  have  no  secrets. 
I  have  still  a  letter  to  write.  Pray  give  me  your  assistance  that  I 
may  finish  it,  if  possible,  while  I  nave  strength  left  to  hold  a  pen, 
for  I  am  sinking  fast.*    He  then  wrote  as  follows  :^ 

**  *  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you,  I  trust,  by  my  faithful 
friend  Captain  Thornton,  but  for  the  account  that  he  wiU  bring 
respecting  me,  you  will  have  been  well  prepared,  no  doubt,  by 
the  published  reports  of  the  Admiralty  upon  the  late  action. 

**  *  Sophia,  do  you  still  remember  the  evening  when  ypu  arrested 
the  steps  of  the  wandering  sea-boy  to  inquire  so  anxiously  after 
my  fate  ?  Never,  I  know,  may  I  again  claim  the  tear  that  then 
stood  in  your  eye,  nor  the  more  than  sister's  welcome  which  greeted 
the  retuni  of  the  unforgotten  Edward.  There  will  be  no  such  tale 
to  tell  of  me  this  time ;  and  now  perhaps  it  is  better  so  for  both. 
Still,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  memory  of  that  evening,  you  will, 
J  am  sure,  kindly  receive  Captain  Thornton  as  the  best  and  truest 
friend  that  your  ill-starred  cousin  has  ever  known. 

**  *  He  can  also,  should  you  feel  so  inclined,  impart  to  you  the  short 
manuscript  which  I  leave  in  his  hands.    It  was  written  for  myself 
alone,   in  hours  of  the  deepest  auction,  and  with  tha  "^«s^  ^"l. 
recalling  my  thoughts  when  I  felt  that  t\ieY  Nie^c^^^aAws^^^*^ 
tbe  very  borders  of  distraction.    I  have  ftmce,  \'W^  o^ra^r^r^^ 
at  times  that  it  might  some  day  meet  yout  «^^^  *^\  .^ 

at  least  might  Jmow  how  far  I  may  \ia^e  dewstv^i^  V3w^  ^^ 
whwh,  as  I  am,  aware,  has  been,  so  unspaxm^\^  ^^^  "^^^^^ 
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bliffhtcd  career.  Should  you  ever  glance  over  those  pftgren,  yoa 
will  also  see  how  deep,  how  true,  how  constant  has  been  that  love 
which  I  have  borne  you  through  life.  It  is  a  strange  tale,  but 
one  which  the  proudest  daughters  of  England  are  not  unwilling  to 
hear,  and  to  which  Lady  Sheemess  herself  may  henceforth  fdlow 
you  to  listen. 

*' '  Commend  me  to  her ;  remember  me  also  to  Elmswater :  I 
would  die  at  peace  with  every  one.  Indeed,  now  that  all  is  oyer,  I 
can  rejoice  to  think  that  you  nave  insured  the  happiness  of  so  many 
and  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

"  '  The  spirit  of  my  former  days  has  been  so  long  dead  within 
me,  even  before  this  fatal  hour,  that  I  have  learned  to  distrust 
Hope  herself.  Should  that  spirit  again  revive  when  released  finnn 
this  shattered  frame,  should  it  ever  reach  those  bright  re^ns  for 
which  it  was  wont  to  long,  we  shall  meet  again,  Sophia,  tiierd 
where  there  is  neither  marrjring  nor  giving  in  marriage,  but  wherd 
we  shall  be  like  the  angels  of  Heaven.  How  my  soul  will  then 
rush  to  thine,  and  tell  thee  of  its  unaltered  allegiance.  But,  alas! 
where  will  it  gather  strength  for  such  a  transit?  It  is  sinking  so 
fast  within  me,  that  the  very  powers  of  jperception  are  fSedlmg  me. 
Scarcely  can  I  now  discern  the  paper  before  me,  and  Thornton  is 
holding  my  hand  as  it  traces  this  last  farewell  of 

**  *  Your  ever  faithful 

"  •  Edwabd/ 

"  It  was  but  too  true ;  the  signature  was  scarcely  legible,  and 
when  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand,  Ilockingham's  head  dropped, 
with  a  deep  groan,  upon  the  pillow,  from  which  he  never  raised  it 
again.  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  ho  rallied  slightly,  and 
making  me  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me,  he  mut- 
tered convulsively  in  my  ear  the  following  words : — *  Of  course 
you  will  see  her  yourself,  and  alone,  and  you  will  bear  witness  to 
what  I  have  written.*  As  yet  I  was  not  aware  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed ;  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  he  feebly  said, — *  The 
paper — ^the  manuscript — I  cannot  pronounce  her  name  now.* 
Within  three  hours  he  was  no  more. 

"  Thus  ended  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  most  interesting  being 
that  I  have  ever  mot.  I  know,  my  dear  William,  that  with  you  1 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  many  qualities  which,  in  so  short  a  time, 
had  endeared  him  to  you  almost  as  much  as  to  me.  ^  But  he  Mt 
too  deeply  and  too  keenly  for  this  life ;  and  great  as  will  ever  be  my 
sorrow  for  his  untimely  end,  I  should  occasionally  be  inolinea 
almost  to  rejoice  that  he  should  be  stretched  no  longer  on  the  rabk 
of  this  rude  world. 

**  The  packet  which  he  had  mentioned,  and  which  I  did  not  open 
until  after  his  death,  contained  a  short  letter  for  me,  bequeathing 
to  me  all  he  possessed ;  and  it.  enfi\o^fe^  \^^^«Safc  ^  manuscript 
memoir  respecting  himseli.     Xa  1  am.  wvxvwi^  '^x.  W  ^^jww^ 
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as  possible.  It  will,  in  connection  with  what  I  am  now  writing?, 
convey  every  particular  that  I  myself  know  with  respect  to 
Edward's  sorrows  and  fate ;  and  I  feel,  from  what  he  himself  said 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  committiog  any  indiscretion  in  imparting 
them  to  you.    I  will  now  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

"  The  manuscript  clearly  pointed  out  to  whom  Rockingham's 
last  letter  was  to  be  delive^.  I  lost  no  time,  upon  my  recent 
arrival  here,  in  calling  at  Lord  Arlingford's  house.  I  found  him 
alone ;  ho  spoke  of  his  brother  in  terms  of  affection,  expressed  much 
concern  at  his  loss,  and  inquired,  with  apparent  interest,  into  every 
detail  of  his  death.  But  when  I  informed  him  that  I  had  been  re- 
quested by  Edward  to  deliver  to  Lady  Arliugford  a  letter  written 
upon  his  death-bed,  the  marquis  appeared  rather  embarrassed, 
and  said  that,  with  my  permission,  he  would  defer  his  answer  until 
the  following  day,  when  he  would  communicate  with  me.  I  accord- 
ingly received  next  morning  a  note  from  him,  to  inform  me  that, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  Lady  Arlin^ord  would  see  me. 

"  When  I  called  I  found  her  sitting  in  her  boudoir ;  her  back 
was  te  the  li^ht,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
her  face,  but  ner  manner  te  me  seemed  cold,  constrained,  and  much 
altered  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  months  before,  when  we  were 
conversing  tegether  upon  the  issue  of  her  brother-in-law's  trial. 
When  I  presented  the  letter,  she  took  it  from  my  hands  without 
any  apparent  emotion,  and  merely  inquired  if  that  were  all.  I 
told  her  that  I  had  also  a  memoir  of  Edward's  life,  written  by  him- 
self, and  which  I  was  at  liberty  te  communicate  te  her,  as  she 
would  see  by  the  letter,  if  agreeable  to  her.  She  coldly  answered, 
*  Of  course.     I  delivered  the  memoir  and  then  retired. 

"  Such,  my  dear  William,  was  the  reception  I  met  with  from 
the  person  te  whom  the  noblest  of  mankind  nad  devoted  and  sacri- 
ficed his  life.  As  you  well  know,  I  am  no  Radical ;  but  I  must 
accuse  myself  of  having,  for  once  only  in  my  life,  uttered,  as  I  left 
Lord  Arlmgford's  house,  one  deep  curse  upon  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions which  had  so  latelly  seduced  its  beautifid  and  faithless 
inmate  from  every  more  exalted  and  more  generous  impulse  of  her 
heart. 

**  Three  days  since  I  received  a  second  note,  this  time  from  Lady 
Arlingford  herself,  requesting  that  I  should  call  upon  her  at  an 
hour  that  she  appointed.  I  again  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the 
same  room ;  the  afternoon  was  dark  and  foggy,  and  though  I  could 
not  well  distinguish  her  features,  she  appeared  to  me  even  more 
altered  than  during  our  previous  interview.  In  a  voice  colder  and 
more  subdued  than  before,  she  asked  me  a  few  details  respecting 
Edward's  last  moments ;  but  there  was  between  us  so  much  mutual 
constraint  and  embarrassment,  that  I  gladly  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  withdrawing.  As  I  rose,  she  delivered  to  me  a  i^ajoftat, 
and  said,— *  I  trust,  Captain  Thornton,  thatlVw^  OOTMsa^Kfta.^ 


Tsa 


indiscretion,  in  oopying  this  manuscript.    1.  ^lttO\ii<iL  V.2C!t^S^»  ^s^  «£i^9,^ 

of  threat  kindness  if  you  would  allow  me  to  \>Te^Y^«i  >2!e^  5?*^^ 

and  yourself J^e  my  oopv.  which,  I  aBBurft  ^otl,  \»  ^«*^t^^x 

rate  and  fadthftd/—!  could  not  but  yield  to  tba&TOoeaB^'^*  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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my  assent  implied  a  real  sacrifice  on  my  part ;  and  I  retired.  I 
subsequentlj  found  tliat  the  paper  which  she  had  nven  to  me  tras 
written  all  in  her  own  hand :  how  she  could  jpossibly,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  have  copied  so  long  a  manuscript,  I  am  still  at  a  loss 
to  conceive ;  but  I  must  conclude  my  sad  tale. 

*'  I  had  almost  reached  the  hall  of  Arlingford  House,  when  I  per- 
ceived that,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  my  farewdl,  I  nad 
dropped  my  gloves  in  Ladj  Arlingford's  boudoir ;  and  as  she  had 
Boomed  to  me  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  by  another  door  at  the 
moment  I  was  withdrawing,  I  saw  no  objection  in  returning  myself 
to  seek  for  them. 

"  As  I  re-entered  the  little  room,  which  was  now  almost  in  com- 
plete darkness,  I  at  first  fancied  myself  alone ;  but  ere  I  ooold 
reach  the  spot  where  I  had  been  sittmg,  I  heard  a  low  moaning 
sound  whicn  struck  me  to  the  heart.  My  dear  William,  what  a 
sight  I  then  beheld ! 

**  No  longer  on  her  stately  couch,  but  prostrate  upon  the  floor, 
her  long  hair  floating  around  her  in  dishevelled  masses,  and  her 
whole  mune  rent  with  the  violence  of  her  convulsive  sobs— the 
haughty  marchioness  lay  at  my  very  feet.  She  did  not  hear  me 
re-enter,  and  when  1  attempted  to  raise  her,  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
recognise  me. 

"  I  was  sorely  perplexed  how  to  act,  as  you  may  well  suppose : 
but  her  consciousness  soon  returned,  and,  in  a  wild  and  distracted 
voice,  she  inquired  how  I  came  still  to  be  there.  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  motive  of  my  abrupt  reappearance,  and  a  moment 
or  two  of  compete  silence  ensued. 

"  *  Captain  Thornton,*  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  more  composed 
tone,  *  it  appears  to  be  God*s  will  that  you  should  know  the  secret 
of  my  life  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  safe  in  your  keeping.  Other 
duties  must  debar  me  now  from  vindicating  myself.  StiU,  I  am 
almost  glad  you  should  know  that  I  am  not  the  cold-hearted 
betrayer  of  your  friend,  but  the  sad  victim  of  the  designs  of  others. 
The  whole  truth  has  been  revealed  to  me  now,  but  too  late.  Our 
letters  have  been  intercepted ;  by  whom,  I  can  well  guess.  Durinff 
three  long  years,  every  endeavour  has  been  used,  by  all  whom  I 
most  loved,  honoured,  and  trusted,  to  persuade  me  that  he  was 
both  unworthy  and  unmindful  of  me.  And  thus  my  heart,  which 
was  so  long  faithful,  was  at  last  seduced,  as  it  were,  from  itself  by 
a  combination  of  artifices  and  of  circumstances  too  i>owerfulfbr 
my  youth  and  my  inexperience.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  for 
me  to  say  more.  From  what  you  have  just  witnessed,  you  will 
see  how  great  is  my  punishment — greater.  Captain  Thornton,  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  than  I  have  ever  deserved.  But  leave  me-^ 
oh  !  leave  me,'  she  added  again,  in  a  strange  and  excited  yoioe : 
'mj  saxiriRce  must  be  completed.' 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  liT^a,  wAl'SR^^Ri^SiktoLwin^  but  she 
recalled  me,  and  inquired  anxiow^^  'vV^  ^^  ^*i  ^RftT^Ajj^^SL^ 

""^'X^Se,  I  pledge  my  wi.'  «i^«.^l>  '>>^.v^n>«,^^ 
myself.'        '    *'      <*       * 
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**  *  No  one  else,  I  trust,*  replied  she,  eagerly,  *  as  yoti  pity  me, 
and  cherish  your  friend*s  memory.  And. as  to  your  brother,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  how  far,  for  my  sake,  you  should  withhold  or 
communicajte,  when  speaking  with  nim  only,  what  you  have  to-day 
learned.' 

"  Thus  we  parted,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  again.  I  can  have 
do  doubt,  from  her  tone  and  manner,  that  all  she  said  was  gospel 
truth;  and  I  trust  that  I  am  acting  in  fairness  to  her,  and  in 
accordance  with  her  own  secret  wishes,  in  imparting  to  you  all 
that  I  am  here  confiding.  Of  coxirse,  my  dear  William,  I  need  not 
impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  utter  and  complete 
secrecy.  1  will  write  again,  if  I  can,  before  I  sail.  In  the  mean 
time,  believe  mo 

"  Your  ajBfectionate  Brother, 

**  Chaeles  Thobnton.** 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  THIED  EDITION, 

BY  THE  COHPILEB. 


Some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  following 
chapters  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  a 
friend's  house  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  narrator  —  the  "  Member 
of  the  Household ;"' — and,  thinking  the  facts  strange, 
I  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  1)ook  on  the  subject. 
He  was  by  no  means  unwilling.  Chapter  after 
chapter  was  compiled  from  his  notes  and  verbal 
communications,  and  read  out  to  him  as  each  was 
finished.  The  "  Member  of  the  Household,'^  how- 
ever, would  not  put  his  name  to  it ;  so  the  work 
was  at  first  issued  anonymously. 

Personally  I  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  related  in  the  following  pages ;  but, 
since  they  were  committed  to  writing,  abundant 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  have  been  forth- 
coming. "  The  book  comes  before  us,"  said  the 
Times,  "without  a  name,  but  with  every  other 
mark  of  authenticity."  I  may  add,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  fact  narrated  in  it,  of  which  I  have  not 
had  some  indirect  or  direct  corroborative  evidence, 
since  it  was  first  issued  in  May  last. 

W.  K. 

Chelsea,  October ,  1855. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION, 

BY  THE  <<  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD." 


The  following  narrative  is  a  record  of  facts — ^not  in 
any  case  fictitious.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the 
notes  I  took  of  passing  events  during  the  three  and 
a  half  years  that  I  lived  in  the  court  of  Lucknow. 

Nussir-u-deen  has  long  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers  ;  but  the  principal  European  members  of  his 
household  are  still  alive,  and  in  England.  I  have  not 
given  their  names  or  my  own  ;  for  the  public  would 
know  as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  had  I  done 
so.  Should  the  truth  of  my  statements  be  denied, 
however,  or  the  names  considered  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate the  narrative,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  them  all. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  thrown 
something  of  the  heroic  into   the  account  of  my 
residence  at  the  court  of  Lucknow;  but   I  have 
adhered  simply  to  the  truth,  and  hstNe  ^'^iftsfi^'^ws.^^ 
solely  to  describe  the  inner  life  oi  ^e  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
found  it     Much  there  was  tliat  Yras  «»\^^Ti??^— "^^sss^.^ 
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there  was  that  was  horrible  about  that  life  :  I  wit- 
nessed many  scenes  which  I  could  not  describe 
without  oflFending  against  conventional  propriety ; 
but,  in  all  that  the  reader  will  find  recorded, 
exaggeration  has  been  strictly  guarded  against. 

That  Oude  is  one  of  the  most  miserably-governed 
countries  under  heaven,  is  no  secret ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  its  numerous  inhabitants  were 
the  Indian  government  to  do  for  it  what  has  been  so 
well  done  for  the  Punjab,  every  one  will  admit.  I 
hiarve  not  written  a  political  disquisition,  however, 
but  simply  a  personal  narrative ;  and  therefore  the 
state  of  the  country  is  but  incidentally  alluded  to 
occasionally  in  the  following  pages. 

My  task  is  done. 

London,  October,  1855. 
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MY   INTBODUCTION   TO   ROYALTY. 
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It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  business 
first  took  me  to  Lucknow.  Nussir-u-deen,  the  son 
and  successor  of  6hazi-u-deen,  the  first  king,  was 
then  upon  the  throne  of  Oude. 

Strange  tales  I  had  heard  in  Calcutta  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Lucknow  and  its  court — of  the 
extensive  menagerie  maintained  by  the  king — of  his 
fondness  for  Europeans  not  in  the  Company's  service 
— of  the  warlike  tastes  and  bearing  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Oude,  and  the  abundance  of  matchlocks, 
shields,  spears,  and  swords,  to  be  seen  bonx^  \s^ 
SercelookiDg  Mlows  in  the  streets  oi  \i\sijSKasssR- 
/  baid  beard  much  of  all  these  t\aag&,  «5aa^  cx^^'^iwA. 
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THE   king's  palace. 


to  be  disappointed^  as  I  had  been  before  frequently. 
I  was  not  disappointed,  however.  For  once,  the 
reality  exceeded  my  anticipation. 

The  great  extent  of  the  buildings,  generally  called 
the  king's  palace,  surprised  me  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  not  properly  a  palace,  but  a  continuation 
of  palakses,  stretching  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Goomty,  the  river  on  which  Lucknpw  is  built.  In 
this,  however,  the  royal  residence  in  Oude  but  re- 
sembled what  one  reads  of  the  seraglio  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  Khan's  residence  at  Teheran,  and  the 
imperial  buildings  of  Fekin.  In  all  oriental  states, 
the  palaces  are  not  so  much  the  abode  of  the 
sovereign  only,  as  the  centre  of  the  government ; — 
little  towns,  in  fact,  containing  extensive  lines  of 
buildings  occupied  by  the  harem  and  its  vast 
number  of  attendants,  containing  courts,  gardens, 
tanks,  fountains,  and  squares,  as  well  as  the  offices 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  state.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Lucknow.  One  side  of  the  narrow  Goomty 
--a  river  not  much  broader  than  a  middling-sized 
London  street  —  was  lined  by  the  royal  palace; 
the  other  was  occupied  by  the  rumna-y  or  park,  in 
which  the  menagerie  was  maintsdned.  The  extent 
of  this  collection  of  animals,  and  its  variety,  exceeded 
anything  that  I  had  supposed  possible.  Elephants 
in  scores,  tigers,  iMnoccxoses^  antelopes,  cheetahs 
or  hunting-leopards,  Ijics.^^,  "S^c^asv  <i^\&^  ^^vs^mjsa 
dogs,  might  aU  \>c  Been  sxmxjMv?,  «si^^^^^^^ 
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park,  either  in  their  cages,  or  stretched  listlessly  on 
the  grass,  as  commonly  as  sheep  and  oows  in  an 
English  meadow. 

There  was  nothing  grand  or  striking  alxmi  the 
exterior  of  the  palace — ^the  Pureed  Bnksh,  as  it  is 
called.  Its  extent  was  the  (mly  imposing  feature 
about  it,  and  struck  me  far  more  forcibly  than  any 
magnificence  of  architecture  or  lofdness  of  structure 
would  have  done ;  for  I  was  prepared  for  the  latter, 
whilst  for  the  former  feature  I  was  not  prepared. 

Nor  did  the  streets  of  Lucknow  disappoint  me. 
The  streets  around  the  palace  have  been  compared  to 
Dresden  by  Bishop  Heber  ;  others  have  dedaied  that 
Lucknow  resembled  Moscow.  I  have  never  been  in. 
either  city ;  but  I  should  fancy  they  cannot  be  very 
like  each  other.  The  only  large  city,  that  I  have  been 
in,  which  resembles  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  in  its 
narrow  streets,  its  laden  camels,  and  its  bazaars,  is 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt  Dresden,  Moscow,  Cairo, — 
there  is  room  enough  here  for  chdoe ;  and  yet  in  all 
these  no  counterparts  will  be  found  to  many  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Lucknow. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  armed 
population,  we  shall  fijid  nothing  similar  in  any  of 
these  places.  The  people  of  Moscow  may  wear 
knives  about  their  persons,  and  in  Cairo  you  may 
occasionally  see  men  with  arms  m  ihea  \»3d&s2^  \\i^ 
in  Lucknow  every  man  goes  airaeSL.  "^Viki  laa^iS^* 
Jock  or  gun  or  pistol  most  ptobc&Aif  \  "^^  ^  ^^^"^ 
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bent  Bword,  called  a  tuhcar,  and  a  shield  certainly, 
you  find  every  man  in  Lucknow  pass  you  by.  Even 
those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  have 
their  tulwanr ;  whilst  the  idlers  have  both  pistols  and 
shield  as  well,  however  otherwise  mean  their  attire. 
The  shield  of  bufialo-hide,  with  brass  knobs  for  the 
most '  i^rt,  is  usually  thrown  up  upon  the  left 
shoulder ;  and  with  the  fierce-looking  moustaches  of 
the  Rajpoots  and  Fatans,  and  the  black  beards  of  the 
Mussulmans,  tulwar  and  shield  together  give  an 
eminently  warlike  air  to  the  swaggering  figures  of 
the  self-sufficient  citizens.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
the  population  of  Lucknow  should  be  warlike  in  its 
ospect ;  for  Oude  is  the  great  nursery  of  soldiers  for 
the  Company's  army.  The  forces  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  come  almost  exclusively  from  Oude. 

The  love  of  arms  is  fostered  from  infancy  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Lucknow.  An  arrow  or  a  spear  is 
the  usual  plaything  of  the  boys  there ;  small  wooden 
models  of  tulwars  and  pistols  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  babies,  just  as  English  nurses  give  their 
children  rattles  to  play  with. 

The  streets  of  the  town  presented  therefore  an 

eminently  novel  aspect  to  me.     It  was  as  if  I  had 

found  myself  transported  suddenly  into  some  of  the 

scenes  of  which  I  had  read  in  childish  histories  and 

novela^  in  whicli  «J1  t\v^  lafcii  «t^  >asst^^^^  and  show 

their  heroism  in  their  goat  ^xi^  T^ssiii^Ts^ 

Nor  in  Cmiro  or  Moaoox^  ^o^ii\^^^i^^^^^^^^^ 
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used  as  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  incongruity  between  the 
huge  animals  and  the  narrow  confined  streets  in 
which  they  have  to  travel.  One  of  them  blocks  up 
the  entire  road  ;  just  as  the  laden  camel^  with  his 
huge  net  at  either  side,  full  of  goods,  does  in  Cairo. 
In  Lucknow  elephants  and  camels  are  almost  equally 
common.  In  the  lower  and  filthier  parts  of  the  town, 
where  the  bazaars  are  situated,  horses  are  seldom 
seen,  elephants  and  camels  are  the  common  labourers. 
For  a  long  time  I  could  not  see  an  elephant  or  a 
laden  camel  sweeping  down  one  of  these  narrow  lanTes 
without  feeling  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to 
laugh  aloud,  even  when  I  was  endangering  my  own 
safety  by  remaining  exposed  too  long. 

Then  there  is  the  contrast,  too,  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Mussulman  population,  resembling 
each  other  only  in  the  arms  which  they  cany — ^in 
every  other  respect  unlike.  Lucknow  is  a  city  of 
about  300,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
probably  Hindus,  generally  of  the  lower  orders  ;  the 
Mussulman  population  is  somewhat  aristocratic,  for 
the  court  is  Mussulman. 

But  perhaps  my  readers  know  nothing  of    the 
country  of  which  Lucknow  is  the  capital.     In  a  few 
words   I  shall  be  able  to  give  them  some  definite 
information  on  the  subject.    That  ^^\^  \^  ^  %^3^^^ 
called  *'  the  King  of  Oude's  sauce  "  «iA  ^Jt^a^^* — 

"  The  King  of  Oude  ia  nigYit^  vto^A,** 
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are  two  fiusts  which  may  be  learned  from  the  ah^pf 
windows  in  London,  and  from  that  yeracioiia 
chronicler,  Charles  O'Malley,*  respectively. 

When  Lord  Wellesley  went  out  to  India  aa 
governor-general,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centnzyy 
Oode  was  larger  than  England.  It  had  been  a 
province  of  the  Great  Mogul  empire,  and  its  ruler 
was  called  the  Nawab  Vizier.  Wanren  Hastings,  by 
plundering  two  of  the  female  members  of  the  NawaVa 
&mily,  and  torturing  their  attendant  eunuchs  to 
extort  treasure  from  them,  had  made  the  Nawab 
of  Oude  known  to  quiet  people  in  England  some 
years  before;  for  Burke  had  thundered  forth  hm 
indignant  denunciations  of  Hastings'  conduct,  and 
the  Nawab  of  Oude  was  looked  upon  in  Europe  as 
an  ill-used  gentleman :  the  fact  being,  that  he 
was  delighted  his  predecessor's  widows,  the  Show 
Begum  and  another,  should  have  been  plundered, 
and  not  he  ;  for  he  was  only  his  predecessor's  son  by 
adoption. 

When  Lord  Wellesl^  went  to  India,  as  I  haTe 
said,  Oude  was  larger  than  England,  and  had  always 
been  the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  British.  His 
lordship  rewarded  its  fidelity  by  annexing  half  of  it 
to  the  Bengal  presidency.  He  could  not  find  any 
better  way  of  recompensing  the  people  for  the  good 

properly  pronounced  aa  xYiymVu^  ^"Oo.  ^rti^iA;  tv^\.  ^  M  ^s^  ^ 
Oode,  as  the  geogTap\ieiB  often  U'^'oa. 
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faith  of  their  rolers-than  by  patting  them  onder  his 
own  gOTemment. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  borrowed  two  crores  of 
rupees  from  Ghaad-u-deen^  that  is,  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and,  in  return  for  the  loan,  gave  the 
Nawab  a  barren  tract  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  called  the  Terai — a  tract  conquered  from 
Nepaul — and  with  it  the  title  of  king:  His  Higkiien 
ike  i^Tatco^  was  changed  intojGTtV  MajettjftheKinff; 
and  Ohazi  was  fain  to  be  content,  or  at  all  events  to 
appear  so."^  It  was  in  1819  that  Ghaxi  became  the 
anointed  of  the  Company ;  and  in  1827  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Nussir,  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  I  visited  Luoknow.  > 

In  its  present  contracted  dimensions,  Oude  is  a 
triangular  piece  of  country,  stretching  from  Nepaul  to 
the  Ganges :  its  broader  proportions  skirting  Nepaul 
upon  the  north,  its  narrower  end  resting  upon  the 
sacred  river  on  the  soutL  It  slopes  gradually  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  the  only  high  land  it  con- 
tains being  the  strip  so  generously  given  up  by  tiie 
Marquis  of  Hastings  after  the  Nepaulese  war.  This 
district,  the  Tend,  is  very  populous — ^with  wild 
beasts  ;  and  is  rich — ^in  jungle. 

*  I  have  obIj  related  above  what  if  matter  of  hiifeorj. 
"  Most  assuredly,"  says  a  writer  who  urges  the  annexation  of 
all  Oude,  ''most  assuredly  Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Teignmouth^ 
Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Loid  KxisSIs^mA,  ^cs'oi^ 
never  b»ve  acted  in  private  life  as  they  d\d  m  ^"6  c^^wa^rs^^"^ 

governor-general  towards  prostrate  Oude  "  — CotlcuUa,  B«wUf«». 
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Stripped  as  it  has  been  of  its  rapees  and  its  most 
yaluable  provinces  by  successive  govemorsrgl^eacal, 
Oude  is  still  more  populous  than  any  of  thip, (German 
states  in  Europe,  except  Prussia  and  Aust4ai ;  ^bilst 
in  extent  it  exceeds  that  of  Denmark  ;  of  Hojland 
and  Belgium  put  together  ;  of  Switzerland,  Saxony, 
and  Wirtemberg,  could  they  be  united.  In  Europe 
it  would  be  a  country  superior  to  any  of  tbefe, 
rivalling  Bavaria  or  Naples  in  importance ;  in  ^Aiiia 
it  is  considered  as  a  mere  trifle,  about  which  a  great 
deal  too  much  has  already  been  said. 

It  was  private  business,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  took  me  to  Lucknow.  I  went  there, in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  mercantile  life,  not  as  an  ".ad- 
venturer"— a  name  once  so  hateful  to  the  Honourable 
Company.  Through  a  friend  at  court,  I  solicited 
and  obtained  an  audience  of  his  majesty, .  more 
through  curiosity  to  see  what  an  Indian  sovereign 
was  like,  than  &om  any  other  motive.  Since  Delhi 
has  been  shorn  of  its  splendour,  and  become  a 
dilapidated  burlesque  of  what  it  once  was,  there  is  no 
native  court  in  India  to  vie  with  that  of  Oude  in 
wealth  and  magnificence.  The  fact  of  my  not  having 
been  presented  by  the  resident — the  English  officer 
appointed  by  the  Indian  government  to  watch  British 
interests  in  Oude,  and  to  keep  the  king  in  orderTr- 
mj  not  halving  been  ^te^iLted  b^  the  resident,  I  8jijr« 
probably  induced  tYie  \L\xi£  \^  \oO«.  ^^'^tv  \afc^^> 
iavpurable  eye.     1  goV.  a  \mi\.  >^x^v»  \>dk.^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  king's  household  vacant,  and  that  if  I  niet  his 
inAjcsty,  and  offered  the  nsaal  present,  I  might  Ije 
accepted,  and  iappointed  to  it. 

No  European  can  be  taken  into  the  king  of  Otitl'c's 
service  without  the  sanction— reaUy,  the  permission 
—of  the  resident.  My  next  aim  was,  "therefore,  te 
obtain  this  sanction.  I  was  introduced  to  "the 
great  saheb" — a  man  whom,  perhaps,  you  wotdd 
Pk  in  London  as  if  he  were  o^  JoJn^  mar- 
isly  and  yet  who  exercised  a  more  unlimited  sway 
over  a  king  and  court  and  five  millions  of  people  than 
any  sovereign  in  Europe.  I  was  introduced  ;  a  few 
letters  passed  between  us ;  the  sanction  was  given, 

'  and,  under  the  conditions  that  I  was  not  to  meddle 
or  intermeddle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  the  politics 
of  Oude, — not  to  mix  myself  up  in  the  intrigues  for 
power  between  rival  ministers,  or  in  the  quarrek  of 
warring  zemindars  (large  landed  proprietors),  —  I 
was  permitted  to  take  service  under  His  Majesty 
of  Oude. 

These  preliminaries  to  my  appointment  an^anged, 
I  was  to  appear  before  the  king  again— this  time  in 
private.  No  one  must  approach  an  eastern  monarch 
empty-handed.  A  nuzza,  or  present,  must  always 
be  offered,  and  is  offered  by  every  one,  even  at  the 
ordinary  leveejr,  the  king  returning  another  of  gn^ater 
value  subsequently.  On  the  f(«m«^«5ftassts:V^^'«& 
jjtiibll  diirb&t  that  I  had  feecti  Ids  m^^'eiS^rj,  ia^fcte^"^ 

Ms'thifoiie/sLtthe  end  of  a  Icmg^teSL    1  V'sift:  ^^^'^ 
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to  see  bim  ntting  erofls-I^ged  on  a  cushion.  He- 
waa  in  a  gilt  or  golden  ann-diair,  with  a  ridi  aiiental 
dress  on  him  certainly,  and  a  crowny  ornamented  iritli 
a  feather  from  tiie  bird  of  paradise,  upon  his  head ; 
but  still,  with  a  mnch  more  European  air  about  him 
and  about  the  apartment,  than  I  had  expected. 
Then,  however,  I  caught  but  a  ^Umpse  €i  all  this ; 
eren  his  majest/s  face  I  did  not  well  see.  On  tiw 
present  occasion,  howerer,  when  I  was  to  have  m- 
private  interview,  he  was  walking  with  some  mem* 
bers  of  his  household  (Europeans)  in  a  garden  ci 
the  palace. 

I  remained  at  the  end  of  a  walk  to  await  his 
arrivaL  My  present  (five  gold  mohurs''^)  rested  <m 
the  open  palm  of  my  hand,  a  fine  muslin  handker- 
chief being  thrown  oVer  the  hand,  between  it  and 
the  pieces  of  gold.  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  sup- 
ported the  right,  on  which  the  muslin  handkerchief 
and  the  money  were  placed.  In  that  attitude  I 
awaited  his  majesty.  It  was  my  first  lesson  in  court 
etiquette  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  stood 
thus,  that  I  looked  very  like  a  fool.  My  hat  was 
resting  on  a  seat  hard  by.  I  was  uncovered,  of 
course ;  and  the  day  was  sunny  and  hot.  Before  the 
king  came  round,  I  was  in  an  extempore  baf^  At 
leiigth  the  party  approached.  His  majesty  waf 
cZreased  as  an  Englisli  gesti^em^^si)  \sl  ^  ^lun  Uadt 
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suit,  a  London  hat  on  his  head.  His  face  was 
pleasing  in  its  expressicfn^  of  a  light,  a  Yerj  light 
sepia  tint..  His  black  hair,  whiskers,  and  monstadbes 
contrasted  well  with  the  colour  of  the  cheeks,  and 
set  off  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes,  small  and  keen. 
He  was  thin,  and  of  the  middle  height.  As  he 
approached,  he  conversed  in  English  with  his  atten- 
dants. What  they  were  talking  about  I  foiget, 
although  I  heard  their  conyersation ;  I  waa  too  much 
taken  up  with  myself,  in  fstct,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it 

The  king  drew  near,  smiled  as  he  approached  me, 
put  his  left  hand  under  mine,  touched  the  gold  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  then  observed, — 

'^  So  you  have  decided  on  entering  my  sarvice  V 

"  I  have,  your  majesty,**  was  my  reply. 

"  We  shall  be  good  friends.   I  love  the  English.'* 

So  saying,  he  passed,  resuming  his  former  oonver* 
sation.     I  joined  the  attendants. 

"  Put  your  gold  mohurs  up  at  once,"  whispered 
my  friend,  "  or  some  of  the  natives  will  take  theuL*' 

They  were  slipped  into  my  pocket  forthwith.  I 
took  up  my  hat,  and  followed  the  party  into  the 
palace. 

The  rooms  were  generally  large,  and  were  orna- 
mented with  rich  chandeliers  and  gaudily-framed 
pictures  in   great  numbers.     Gexi^TaXV:;  ^s^^c^^Kisis^^ 
there  was  too  great  a  crowding  oi  o\>jeiCi\.^  \xjl  ^^ij2«^- 
Tlie  effect  was  to  bewilder,  xatker  tViML  \ft  ^^»»- 
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Kich  lustres  and  chandeliers,  cabinets  of  rare  woods, 
of  ivory  or  lacqaered  ware,  suits  of  armour,  jewelled 
arms,  and  richly-decorated  shields,  were  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides  :  there  was  too  great  a  profusion  of  such 
things.  The  dining-room,  the  private  dining-room,^ — 
that  used  by  the  king  when  he  had  his  intimate 
friends  around  him, — was  the  only  neat  room  in  the 
palace.  It  was  not  overcrowded ;  it  differed  from  an 
English  dining-room  in  no  essential  particular. 

Once  a  month  his  majesty  gave  a  public  breakfast 
to  the  British  officers  of  his  regiments,  who  came  for 
that  purpose  from  the  cantonments,  situated  five 
miles  from  Lucknow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Goomty. 
Public  dinners  were  also  occasionally  given  to  the 
resident  and  his  friends ;  but  all  these  formal  parties 
were  very  irksome  to  the  king. 

"  Thank  God ! "  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
say,  after  being  released  from  these  ceremonious 
parties, — "  thank  God,  they  are  all  gone  !  Now  let 
us  have  a  glass  of  wine  in  peace.  Boppery  bopp,* 
but  how  stupid  these  things  are  ! "  And  with  that 
his  majesty  would  yawn  and  stretch  himself,  and 
take  off  his  jewelled  cap  and  toss  it  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  palace, 

the  king  held  one  of  his  private  dinners.      Five 

European  members  oi\i\d\io\ss>0[i^<i\\&\^^^  Oittended 

*  A  common  native  exdama^Aoii,  «vsBS\»x\ft  ^^<3tv,e«s«xs«,K" 
or  something  of  that  kind. 
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these.  One  was  nominally  the  king's  tutor,  employed 
to  teach  him  English.  The  king  valorously  resolved 
over  and  over  again  to  give  up  an  hour  a  day  to 
study  ;  for  he  was  anxious  to  speak  English  fluently. 
As  it  was,  he  was  often  obliged  to  eke  out  his  sen- 
tences with  a  Hindustani  word.  I  have  seen  his 
majesty  sit  down  by  the  tutor,  some  books  on  the 
table  before  them. 

"  Now,  master"  —  (he  always  called  his  tutor 
"  master'')  —  '**  now,  master,  we  will  begin  in 
earnest." 

The  tutor  would  read  a  passage  from  the  Spectator y 
or  from  some  popular  novel,  and  the  king  would  read 
it  after  him.     The  tutor  would  read  again — 

**  Boppery  bopp,  but  this  is  dry  work  ! "  would  his 
majesty  exclaim,  stretching  himself,  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  read  once  more ;  ^'  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  master." 

The  glass  of  wine  led  to  conversation,  the  books 
were  pushed  away,  and  so  the  lesson  ended.  Such 
lessons  seldom  occupied  more  than  ten  minutes.  The 
tutor  got  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
giving  them. 

His  tutor,  then,  was  one  of  the  king's  friends ; 
his  librarian  was  another;   a  German  painter  and 
musician  was  a  third ;  the  captain  of  his  body-guard 
was  a  fourth ;  and  last,  but  by  no.  me;v\i^  VasX.,\A% 
barber— hi^  JSuropean  barber— ipraa  «k  M>i!cL,    Q^  ^^>^ 
£ve  I  was  one.  ,    ., 
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The  barber  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  five,  ffis 
inflnenoe  iras  £Eur  greater  than  that  of  the  natiiis 
prime  minister,  or  Nawab.  He  was  known  to  be  en 
especial  &Toiirite,  and  all  men  paid  eonrt  to  him. 
His  history,  truly  and  honestly  written,  ^i^nld  fiom 
one  of  the  oddest  chapters  of  human  life.  All  that 
I  knew  of  him  was  this : — 

He  had  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin-boy  in  a 
ship.  Having  been  brooght  up  as  a  hair-dresser  in 
London,  he  had  left  his  ship,  on  arriving  in  Galcatta, 
to  resume  his  old  business.  He  was  successful ;  he 
pushed  and  puflfed  himself  into  notoriety.  At  length 
he  took  to  going  up  the  river  with  European  mer- 
chandise for  sale ;  he  became,  in  fact,  what  is  called 
there  a  river-trader.  Arrived  at  Lucknow,  he  found 
a  resident, — ^not  the  same  who  was  there  when  I 
entered  the  king's  service, — anxious  to  have  the 
ringlets  of  his  wig  restored  to  their  pristine  crispness 
and  brilliancy ;  and  the  river-trader  was  not  above 
resuming  his  old  business.  Marvellous  was  the 
alteration  he  made  in  the  resident's  appearance ;  and 
so  the  great  saheb  himself  introduced  the  wonder- 
working barber  to  the  king.  That  resident  is  in 
England  now,  and  writes  M.P.  after  his  name. 

The  king  had  peculiarly  lank,  straight  hair ;  not 

the  most  innocent  approach  to  a  curl  had  ever  been 

sieen  on  it.    The  baibec  yrrought  wonders  again,  and 

the  king  vras  deligTated.    "RoiiwrK.  ^»3A  ^^aiiJski.^^3» 

sboweied  upon  tVie  lucV^  coifeur.   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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tide  of  nobility.  Sofraz  Khan  ("  the  Illustrious 
Chief "")  was  his  bow  name,  and  men  beiwed  to  him 
in  Oude.  The  whilom  cabin-boy  waa  n  man  of  power 
now,  and  wealth  was  rapidly  flowing  in  upon  him.  The 
king's  favourite  sooa  bec(mies  wealthy  in  n  native 
state.  The  barber,  however,  had  other  sources  of 
profit  open  to  him  besides  bribery :  he  supplied  all 
the  wine  and  beer  used  at  the  king's  table.  Every 
European  article  required  at  court  came  tfarou^  his 
hands,  and  the  rupees  accumulated  in  thousands. 
^'  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  n:ian  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour  V*  is  a  question  as  apt  now  in 
every  oriental  court  as  it  was  when  Esther,  the 
Jewish  queen,  recorded  it. 

Nusedr  put  no  bounds  to  the  honours  he  heaped 
upon  the  fascinating  barber ;  unlimited  confidence 
was  placed  in  him.  By  small  degrees  he  had  at 
last  become  a  regular  guest  at  the  rcrfsl  table,  and 
sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  king  as  a  thix^  of 
right ;  nor  would  his  majesty  taste  a  bottle  of  wine 
opened  by  any  other  hands  than  the  barber's.  So 
afi^id  was  his  majesty  of  being  poisoned  by  his  own 
family,  that  every  bottle  of  wine  was  sealed  in  the 
barber's  house  before  being  brought  to  the  king's 
table ;  and  before  he  opened  it,  the  little  man  looked 
carefully  at  the  seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  He 
then  opened  it,  and  took  a  portion  of  a  gjlasa  fixs^i^V^^- 
fore  SQjBg  one  for  the  king.  Such.  \i«J&  ^^  ^^o^^^K.^ 
ai  the  royal  tMe  when  1  first  took,  mj  '^'Wi^  ^^^"^ 
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The  coBfidence  reposed  in  the  faTourite  was,  of 
coarse,  soon  generally  known  over  India,  or  at  all 
events  in  Bengal.  The  ^'  low  menial/'  as  the  Cal- 
cutta  Revieie  called  him,^  was  the  subject  of  sqnibs, 
and  pasquinades,  and  attacks,  and  satirical  verses 
without  number ;  and  marvellously  little  did  the  low 
mAnial  care  what  they  said  of  him,  as.  long  as  he 
accumulated  rupees.  They  had  the  wit  and  the  satire, 
and  he  had  the  money ;  so  for,  he  was  content. 

Of  the  newspapers,  the  most  incessant  in  its  attacks 
on  the  barber  was  the  Affra,  Uekbaty  a  paper  since 
defunct.  Shortly  before  I  left  Lucknow,  the  barbeir 
employed  a  European  derk  in  the  resident's  office  to 
answer  the  attacks  of  the  Uekbar  in  one  of  the 
Calcutta  papers  with  which  he  corresponded;  and 
for  this  service  the  clerk  was  paid  100  Rs.  (10/L) 
a  month.  So  that,  if  the  barber  had  not  his  own 
poet,  like  the  tailors  in  London,  he  had,  at  all  events, 
his  Own  Correspondent,  like  the  Times. 

On  my  introduction  to  the  private  dining-table  of 
royalty,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
two  persons  whom  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  and  to. 
become  acquainted  with  were  the  king  and  the  bar- 
ber ;  but  I  have  delayed  so  long  upon  the  threshold, 
that  I  must  throw  the  dinner  into  another  chapter.  . 

*  Art,  "Kingdom  of  Oude,"  vol.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

.  THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  A  KINQ. 

The  privale  diimer— Etiquette— Female  attendani*— The  bar- 
ber's offioe — ^After  dinner — Nautches — ^The  puppet-show-^ 
Boyal  wit — ^The  gauze  curtain — ^The  lake  pavilion — Games  with 
royalty — An  illustration  from  Europe — Slippers  verstu  turbans 
— •Laap-frog-'-^nowballing. 

We  awaited  the  king  in  an  ante-room ;  and  a  little 
before  nine  o'clock,  the  nsnal  dinner-hour  in  the 
palace,  he  made  his  appearance,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  favourite,  the  barber.  Of  the  two  the  king 
was  much  the  taller,  the  favourite  incomparably  the 
more  muscular  and  healthy-looking.  One  of  those 
little  men  indeed  was  this  favourite,  who  make  up  in 
breadth  what  they  want  in  height.  His  majesty 
was  dressed,  as  he  had  been  in  the  garden,  in  a 
plain  black  English  suit,  a  dress-coat  having 
replaced  the  frock  he  wore  on  the  former 
occasion.  An  ordinary  black  silk  neck-tie,  and 
patent-leather  boots,  completed  his  costume.  He 
was  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  not  without  a 
certain  kingly  grace — his  air  and  figure  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  his  companion,  on  whom  nature 
had  indelibly  stamped  the  charactemi\c%  ^1  'h^j^- 
gfoitj.  Both  were  dressed  simWatVj^  ;waSi  ^^  ^^'^'" 
tmsi  they  presented  was  made  a\l  t\ift  mox^  ^\.t^«3»s|| 
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by  the  outwaxd  habiliments  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other. 

The  scene  in  the  dining-room,  as  we  took  our 
places  at  the  table,  was  a  strange  one — a  strange 
mixture  of  occidental  comforts  and  oriental  display. 
The  king  was  seated  in  a  gilt  arm-chair,  raised  a 
few  inches  above  the  level  of  die  floor.  He  ooonr 
pied  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  table,  and  we  sat 
on  either  hand.  The  opposite  side  of  the  table  was 
left  unoccupied,  partly  for  the  eonvenience  of  the 
servants  when  removing  and  placing  dishes  on  tll^ 
table,  but  chiefly  that  his  majesty  might  see  without 
difficulty  whatever  entertainments  there  were  for  the 
evening's  amusement. 

We  had  no  sooner  taken  our  seats,  than  half  a 
dozen  female  attendants,  richly  dressed  and  distin-* 
guished  for  their  beauty,  came  from  behind  a  gause 
curtain  or  screen  that  occupied  one  end  of  the  room* 
I  was  warned  not  to  gaze  upon  these  ladies  too 
curiously,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  kept  from  the 
eyes  of  man,  like  other  ladies  of  the  harem ;  sup- 
posed so  only,  however.  During  the  evening  I  found 
many  opportunities  of  regarding  them  without  sub^ 
jecting  myself  to  observation,  or  without  appearing 
to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

They  were  all  young  and  handsome.  Their  colour 
was  of  the  brunette  tint  of  an  Andalusian  belle,  not 
darker ;  and  their  jelAAsic^  \\s)ki:)  \ak<^\i  W^k  icxm 
the  forehead,  aai  tms\.e^  Vu  ^^^^  \^^^^,  ^xkw»_ 
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mented  with  pearls  ajid  silver  pkiB,  foimed  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  delicate  tint  of  their 
skin,  =and  the  flush  of  ezmteme&t  whioh  tinged  their 
cheeks.  An  ooter  covering  of  thin  semirtraiDspai^eDit 
cloth,  richly  emhroid^red,  was  thrown  over  the  fona, 
and  partially  rested  upon  ike  bade  of  the  head. 
The  outlines  of  the  shoulders  weie  quite  distui^ 
through  the  thin  ^velopes  in  which  they  were  eBr 
robed,  all  more  or  less  traiisparent  The  heaving 
of  the  chest,  as  they  gently  waved  f anSi  made  of  the 
peacooVs  feathers,  backwards  and  forwards  eiver  the 
king,  was  striking  and  beautiful  The  lower  portion 
of  the  person  was  hidden  in  wide  pj/jdanoB,  or 
Turkish  trousers,  made  of  satin,  of  a  bright  crimson 
or  purple  colour.  These  pyjamas  fitted  dosely  to 
the  waist,  and  gradually  became  loos^  and  miwe 
voluminous  as  they  descended.  They  were  coUeoted 
above  the  ancle  with  gold-embroidered  belts,  e&t- 
responding  to  those  dimly  seen  through  the  gauso 
cloak  at  the  waist. 

They  took  their  stations  noiselessly  behind  the^ 
king's  chair.  He  made  no  remask.  No  one  seemed 
to  regard  them  at  all.  It  was  the  ordmary  routine 
of  the  dinner-table ;  nothing  more.  Their  arms- 
were  bare  nearly  to  the  shoulder ;  and  as  they  waved. 
their  feathery  fans  gently  about,  two  at  a  time, 
gracefally  drawing  them  in  succession  above  an^ 
about  the  ting'fif  chair,  it  waa  a  ai^t  'HwsificL^«i>aaiJ|,* 
//  the  hmaies  of  India  excel  in  wtj  «5wa»  ^ 

c  2 
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physical  beauty,  it  is  particularly  in  the  fine  mould 
of  the  limbs.  A  statuary  might  have  taken  some  of 
those  delicately-shaped  arms  and  hands  as  models 
for  his  Venus.  There  they  plied  their  graceful  task 
silently  and  monotonously  the  whole  evening,  fanning, 
and  attending  to  the  king's  hookah  by  turns,  relieying 
each  other  in  regular  succession,  until  his  majesty 
left  the  table,  or  (as  was  more  generally  the  case) 
was  assisted  from  the  table  into  his  harem. 

The  dinner  was  altogether  European  in  other 
respects.  There  was  little  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
fine  dinner  in  a  fine  Calcutta  house.  The  native 
servants  came  and  went  according  to  their  wont, — 
careful,  attentive,  silent ;  we  chatted  and  listened  to 
the  king.  Soup,  fish,  joints,  curry  and  rice,  pastry 
and  dessert,  succeeded  each  other  in  the  ordinary 
routine. .  The  cookery  was  excellent ;  for  a  French- 
man presided  in  the  royal  kitchen, — a  cook  that  had 
formerly  been  clief-de-cuiiine  in  the  Bengal  Club  in 
Calcutta.  But  neither  the  French  cook  nor  the 
European  coachman  were  allowed  any  liberty  out  of 
their  respective  stations ;  whilst  the  English  barber 
was  all  in  all.    Such  are  the  caprices  of  power  ! 

Mussulman  though  he  was,  Nussir  stinted  himself 

not  in  wine  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  the  native  nobility  of 

Oude  generally.     I  have  heard  his  majesty  declare 

more  than  once,  tliat  the  Koran  did  not  forbid  the 

use  of  wine,  aa  tl[iei  yq\^x  ^>o:^^Q'Sfc\^\i^\»  ^-^^.v^  the 

abuse  of  it     OtYieT  mexL  ^et^  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^Ri^Ns^ 
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a  king  might  also  be  allowed  the  abuse, — such,  I 
fancy,  was  his  majesty's  doctrine  ;  for  he  seldom  left 
the  dining-table  altogether  sober.  The  wines  most 
usually  set  before  us  were  claret,  madeira,  and 
champagne,  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  rendered 
delicious,  amid  the  excessive  heats  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  by  being  iced  previously. 

The  dinner  proceeded ;  and  the  wine  was  gradually 
rendering  the  king  and  his  courtiers  more  free  and 
easy. 

"  I  have  always  loved  Europeans,''  said  his  ma^ 
jesty  aloud,  and  addressing  us  generally  ;  "  I  have 
always  loved  Europeans,  and  the  natives  hate  me. 
My  family  would  poison  me  if  they  could ;  but 
they  fear  me  too.  Wallah,  but  how  tkty  fear 
me!" 

"  Your  majesty  has  made  them  fear  you/'  said' 
the  barber. 

**  I  have  ;  it  is  quite  true,"  was  the  king's  reply. 
Then  turning  to  us  on  his  left,  he  asked : 

"  You  often  see  the  people  of  Lucknow  fighting- 
with  each  other,  don't  you  ?" 

**  Too  often,  your  majesty,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  killing  erich  other  ! " 

"  Often  killing  each  other."  r 

"  Ah,  ha  !  so  they  do ;  but  they  never  toodfa  y(m, 
dothejrl"  V  -V    . 

^' Never,  jronr  msij^ty.^  "^'^' 

No;  tiie'irretsehea  knowliO^^U  t\is&^^'****^ 
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exterminate  them  if  they  did,  I  would.     They  know 
I  love  the  Eoiopeans,  and  they  are  wary/' 

The  dessert  came ;  the  richest  and  most  losebiiB 
fruits  that  tropical  loxnriance  prodnoes  were  plaoed 
upon  the  table ;  and  with  the  dessert  the  evimii^s 
amieuismentB  b^an.  These  amnsements^  I  after- 
wards found,  were  very  varied.  Sometimes  tomblcdi 
would  exhibit  their  ^^  calisthenic  feats,''  as  they 
weald  be  called  in  a  London  play-bill,-*men  who 
appeared  to  have  no  bones  in  their  bodies,  but  could 
tie  themselves  vip  in  knots,  walk  any  way  but  Aat 
in  which  Nature  intended,  outdo  the  monkey  in 
menkey-fike  tricks,,  and  ga  away  well  pleased  if 
]pe^le  laughed  at  them..  Sometimes  the  court 
jesters  had  a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  accompanied 
ifith  arrant  buffoonery,  not  unlike  the  p^ormances 
of  harlequin  and  pantaloon  and  down  in  our  pan- 
tomimes. Sometimes  conjurors  exhibited  their  feats 
of  diabkri0  and  snake-charming.  Sometimes  we  had 
cock-fighting, — ^fights  between  quails  or  partridges 
on  the  table  before  his  majesty.  Sometimes  a 
puppet-show  was  introduced,  and  the  marionettes 
ttcted  and  danced  spasmodically,  like  human  beings 
in  modem  tragedies.  With  these  there  was  gene- 
rally a  group  of  dancing-girls  and  attendant  musi- 
cians performing  somewhere  in  the  room. 

On  my  first  appearance  at  the  royal  table,  the 
amusements  for  tlie  eNexLVCk^  \i«t^  ^  '^^k:^^;^^'^'^ 
and  the  usooL  nttaVftV©t^a*    TK^  loiysBic^  >»5i^^ 
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heartily  at  the  performances  of  the  little  burlesques 
of  men  and  women  ;  laughed  heartily,  and  enjoyed 
himsell  The  barber  saw  that  his  majesty  was 
pleased,  and  condescended  to  express  his  approbation 
also  of  the  show.  The  nautch-girls  exhibited  their 
fine  figures  in  graceful  attitudes,  advancing  and  re- 
tiring, now  with  one  hand  hdd  over  the  head,  now 
with  the  other.  Their  faces  were  not  so  captivating 
as  those  of  the  female  attendants  behind  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  their  forms  were  perfectly  moulded,  and 
they  managed  their  limbs  with  a  graceful  dexterity 
noi  to  be  surpassed.  Voluptuous  is,  perhaps,  the 
title  that  most  correctly  indicates  the  entire  cha- 
racter of  their  performance.  Attendant  musicians 
played  upon  a  species  of  lute  and  tamborine  behind 
them,  advancing  and  retreating  with  them,  and 
accompanying  the  instruments  with  their  voices. 
The  instrumental  seemed  the  principal  part  of  the 
musical  perfonnance ;  the  voice  accompanied  it, 
rather  than  it  the  voice.* 

■ 

*  The  following  extract  from  <'tlie  Histoiy  of  Hyder-Shah/' 
published  by  his  grandson,  Prinoe  Qholam  Mohammed  when  in 
England,  in  1855  (although  originaUy  compiled  during  Hyder's 
life- time),  wiU  show  that  such  entertainments  are  usual  in  Indian 
courts. 

"There  iB,  for  the  most  part,  a  comedy  every  night,  that 
commences  about  eight  in  the  eyening^  and  lasts  till  eleven.    It 
is  intermixed  with  dances  and  songs.     At  the  present  time 
(perhaps  about  1780),  the  court  of  Hyd«r  \b  ^^^  -mjtM^^bxS&BaaDXVSk 
Jadia;  and  bis  comptmy  of  perfenaeni  \a  'wVldMrai^  ooxtettdbsS^sf^ 
ibeSnt^  as  well  on  account  of  itsiidlMiy  Mi  \vMineM  ^da^'^^'S^ 
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But  nothing  of  all  this  graceful  attitudinising  and 
profuse  exhibition  of  fine  forms  was  attended  to  by 
the  king  or  his  party.  The  uautch-girls  danced,  and 
their  attendants  played  and  sang ;  but  no  man  re- 
garded them,  unless  it  was  myself.  The  king  was 
taken  up  with  the  puppet-show,  and  every  one  looked 
at  it  and  praised  it. 

deres  are  the  women  to  whom  he  gives  the  preference.  Being 
sovereign  of  part  of  Begapore,  he  has  every  fEMsility  of  procuring, 
amongst  this  class  of  women,  those  who  are  most  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  talents. 

"  The  comedians  are  all  women.  A  directress,  who  is  like- 
wise manager,  purchases  young  girls  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years,  who  are  chosen  on  account  of  their  beauty.  She  caosea 
them  to  be  inoculated,  and  then  provides  them  with  masters  both 
for  dancing  and  music.  They  are  taught  every  accomplishment 
that  can  inspire  the  prince  and  his  court  with  the  love  of  plea* 
sure.  They  begin  to  appear  in  public  at  the  age  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  yeai*s.  Tliey  have  generally  the  most  delic<ate  features, 
large  black  eyes,  beautiful  eye-brows,  small  mouth,  and  the 
finest  toeth.  Their  cheeks  are  dimpled,  and  their  black  hair 
hangs  in  flowing  tresses  to  the  ground.  Their  complexion  ia 
a  clear  and  light  brown,  not  such  as  that  of  the  mulatto  women, 
who  are  incapable  of  blushing.  Their  habit  is  always  a  fine 
gauze,  very  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  they  are  covered 
with  jewels.  No  Bayadere  of  the  prince's  company  is  more  than 
seventeen  years  old.  At  that  age  they  are  dismissed,  and  either 
travel  over  the  province  or  attach  themselves  to  the  Pagodas." 
Just  when  (in  Europe)  they  would  be  attaining  perfection  of 
bodily  mould  and  scientific  instruction,  "  they  are  dismissed  !  ** 
A  sad  lot  truly,  to  purchase  a  lifetime  of  sorrow  and  neglect  by 
six  or  seven  years  of  puppetdom.  And  yet  there  are  people  in 
EDgbmd  who  tell  us,  in  the  blandest  tones  of  mock  sentimen- 
tality,  that  such  details  ought  noV.  \»\ift  ^NC^~KXsa.\.'Cafe'^R«^la 

of  Enghnd  ought  not  to  be  vaiotme^Xvo^  HXxft\Tv^vai^^>a««ft^ 

whom  they  uphold,  spend  their  ^xae\ 
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At  length  his  majesty  gave  a  whispered  order  to 
the  barber,  who  went  oat,  brought  somethiog  in  Mb; 
hand,  and  gave  it  to  the  king.  The  regal  ^chair  waA^ 
pushed  back,  and  his  majesty  condesceod^^  -to  ad^' 
vance  to  the  front  of  the  puppet-show,  going  rouiaid 
the  table  as  if  to  inspect  it  mor6  olosely.  The' 
owners  exerted  themselves  to  give  dtill  more  satis&o*^ 
tion,  regarding  their  fortunes  as  made.  The  king 
watched  for  a  little ;  his  hand  was  advanced  suddenly, 
and  as  suddenly  drawn  back,  and  one  of  the  innocent 
marionettes  fell  motionless  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  his  majesty  had  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
his  hand,  and  had  cut  the  string.  The  performers 
must  have  been  as  well  aware  of  this  as  we  were,  but 
they  gazed  in  affected  wonder  at  the  catastrc^hey 
Natives  of  India  require  no  training  in  simulation  ot 
dissimulation.  The  king  turned  round,  his  tsice 
beaming  with  fun,  and  looked  at  us  knowingly,  a9 
much  as  to  say,  "  Did  I  not  do  that  wellT'  The 
barber  laughed  loudly  in  reply,  and  other  courtiers- 
joined  in  the  chorus. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  royal  wit.  The 
hand  was  pushed  forward  and  drawn  back  again  and 
again  ;  and  again  and  again  did  one  after  the  other 
of  the  puppets  fall  dead  and  immovable  upon  the 
stage,  every  successive  fall  eliciting  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  the  table,  and  a  hl&\i\sL  V^Vl  ^ 
astonishment  from  the  general  mstxva^^T  oil  Viifc^^s^R> 
who  was  visible  directing  and  BupednXsoSM^jj.    'Wwsa 
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neaily  all  had  fiJlen,  the  royal  wit  was  concluded 
by  taking  a  candle  and  setting  fixe  to  the  show.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  flames  were 
extinguished. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evenuig  the  dancers  and 
angers  were  criticised  with  more  fieedom  than  deli* 
caoy,  the  wine  circulating  £reely,  and  his  majesty 
indulging  in  it  to  a  &r  greater  extent  than  prudence 
would  wanant. 

It  wiU  not  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time  I 
kept  my  ^fes  altogether  away  from  the  gauze  curtain 
drawn  aoross  one  end  of  the  i^artment  I  had  been 
told  prmously  that  some  £ftYourites  of  the  hasrem 
were  allowed  by  his  majesty  to  witness  the  dinner- 
parties firom  behind  that  screen,  and  that  it  would  be 
rude  to  be  (Observed  gazing  intently  at  it  I  found 
many  opportunities,  however,  of  inspecting  it  without 
fiolating  etiquette.  It  was  thick  enough  to  prevent 
omr  recognising  &ce8  or  figures  behind,  although  we 
could  see  fidntly  the  outline  of  shadowy  masses  of 
drapery  passing  to  and  firo.  One  principal  figure  was 
sealed  on  a  cushion,* — ^the  reigning  fiftyourite,  doubt- 
lloBS ;  and  her  jewelled  arms  and  neck  glared  bril- 
Haa%  ever  and  anon  as  the  light  flashed  upon  them. 
We  heard,  too,  a  sweet  feminine  laugh,  as  the 
puppets  were  cut  down,  issuing  from  behind  the 
screen ;  for  although  we  could  not  see  distinctly 
tbaangh  it,  on  accouint  oi  oxa  ^\»s^^^s^:;c&L^x^^Ss!L^2M^ 
Ml  t&e  other  side  no  doub\»  c^^^ 
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The  revel  proceeded ;  songs  were  sung.  His 
majesty  became  gradually  more  and  more  affected 
with  the  wine  he  had  taken,  until  his  consciousness 
was  almost  gone  ;  and  he  was  then  assisted  by  the 
female  attendants  and  two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the 
curtain,  and  so  off  into  the  harem.  It  ?ras  astonish- 
ing how  like  a  drunken  king  looked  to  an  ordinary- 
drunken  unanointed  man. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
tiiat  part  of  the  palace  open  to  my  observation  more 
felly  than  I  had  yet  done.  The  same  characteristics 
pervaded  every  portion  of  the  interior, — too  great  a 
display  of  gilding  and  glass;  all  was  gaudy  and 
glittering,  not  beautiful  One  portion,  however, 
struck  me  as  being  singularly  picturesque.  It  was  a 
lake,  a  small  artificial  l^e,  that  occupied  almost  the 
whole  of  a  garden  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  shores  on  any  side,  rose  a  neat 
pavilion,  brillianily  painted  externally,  but  of  a 
picturesque  form,  with  its  pointed  minarets  and. 
miniature  domes^  The  water  in  the  lake  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  tranqmrent,  and  numbers  of  large 
gold  and  silver  fish  darted  about  in  it  with  wonderful 
rapidity, — ^not  the  tiny  fish  we  see  paraded  m  glass 
globes  or  small  reservoirs  in  England,  but  good  sturdy 
fellows,  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  many  of 
them  a  foot  or  a  foot-and-a-half  long. 

The  pAvUion  in  the  eentre  oi  t\aa  Ajl^w^  ^  -^^^stet 
was  reached  by  a  boat,  wIuaIql  ivva  mvst^  c>w^«^ 
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tho  side  of  the  palace  whence  we -had  issued.  My 
companion  and  friend  (like  myself  a  courtier,  but 
high  in  the  king's  esteem)  seated  himself  forthwith 
in  the  boat,  and  invited  me  to  follow.  The  boatmen 
made  their  appearance  at  once,  and  we  were  taken 
across  to  the  fairy-like  house. 

It  was  certainly  the  most  elegant  structure  in 
Lucknow.  It  contained  but  two  apartments  of 
moderate  size,  both  luxuriously  fitted  up,  with  divans 
running  round  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  larger 
apartments,  on  a  table,  stood  a  perfect  model  of  the 
entire  palace,  wrought  with  all  that  elaborate  minute- 
ness of  detail  and  perfection  of  colouring  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian  artists.  The  pavilion  in  which 
we  stood  was  represented  in  this  piece  of  carving  by 
a  miniature  model  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  yet 
containing  every  spire,  every  little  external  ornament, 
and  even  the  two  rooms  within. 

Looking  out  upon  the  water  from  this  little  island 

palace  was  enough  to  make  you  fancy  you  had  got 

into  fairy-land.     The  brilliant  fish  playing  about 

incessantly,  the  richly  decorated  boat,  the  flowers 

that  bordered  the  lake,  lost  in  bushes  which  almost 

hid  the  surrounding  buildings,  were  all  features  so' 

novel  and  so  captivating,  that  I  thought,  were  I  the 

king,  I  should  almost  desert  the  palace  for  the 

pavilion.     His  majesty  sdAom  visited  it,  however ; 

and  already  marks  ot  ne^e^  '^^sw  \i^^^\\tf^  Va 

appear  around  and  a\>on\.  Vt.    KX»  ^-^^  "^^^^^  ^  '^^ 
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attendants  told  me,  he  was  fond  of  bringing  some 
favourite  of  the  harem  over,  the  ennuchs  rowing 
the  boat;  but  of  late  years  the  pavilion  seemed 
quite  forgotten,  and  was  consequently  becoming 
neglected. 

Not  long  after,  the  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table  having  accidentally  turned  upon  the  variegated 
fish,  some  one  wondered  how  they  would  taste,  or 
whether  they  were  fit  for  food.  The  king  maintained 
they  were,  and  decided  upon  having  some  of  them 
cooked.  The  following  day  they  were  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  we  partook  of  them.  The  flavour  was 
not  very  agreeable  ;  but  even  had  it  been  delicious, 
they  were  so  full  of  minute  bones  as  to  render  it  . 
almost  impossible  to  eat  them.  They  were  a  thousand 
times  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  hilsa,  a  fish  noted 
in  India  for  its  numerous  bones. 

My  lessons  in  court  etiquette  came  thick  and  fast 
upon  each  other.  It  was  at  a  public  breakfast, — 
that  is,  one  of  the  formal  breakfasts  given  by  his 
majesty  to  the  resident,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  some 
of  the  oflicers  from  the  cantonments, — that  the  king 
turned  suddenly  round,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  enter- 
tainment, to  a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  service — let 
us  call  him  Jones — 

*'  Jones,''  said  he,  "  will  you  play  me  a  game  of 
draughts?" 

The  ^ing  hated  Jones,  wTno  vj^  oii^  ^1  \^^  '^'^'^ 
aides-de-camp,  and  loved  to  discoTicct^VvKi. 
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'^  With  great  {deasure ;  I  shall  be  he»oared  ia 
playing  with  your  majesty/'  was  Jchmb's  xeply. 

"  For  a  hundred  gold  mohurs/'^  said  the  king. 

^^  I  cannot  afford  to  play  for  a  huadied  gold 
mohurs,  your  majesty  ;  I  am  but  a  poor  mwi/' 

**  Master/'  said  the  king,  taming  quiekly  round 
to  the  tutor,  '^  will  you  play  me  at  draughts  for  ft 
hundred  gold  mohurs  ?  *' 

'^  Tour  majesty  honours  me  ;  I  shall  be  delighted/' 
replied  the  tutor,  who,  from  being  more  intimate  with 
the  king,  was  better  acquainted  with  his  whims  and 
eccentricities. 

The  board  was  brought — ^the  men  were  plaoedr^ 
the  game  was  c(Mzmienced.  I  happened  to  be  near, 
and  watched  it  as  it  proceeded.  Having  played  oheas 
with  the  tutor  previously,  I  felt  ccmvinced  he  must 
be  an  excellent  draughts-player ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  though  the  king  was  playing  badly,  the  tutor 
was  playing  far  worse.  It  was  a  lesson  in  court 
etiquette.  The  king,  I  found,  muH  not  be  bectimk 
Nay,  badly  as  the  tutor  played,  admirably  pretending 
to  be  doing  his  best,  I  saw  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  contrived  to  let  his  majesty  win ;  and  I  subee* 
quently  heard,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ft 
friend  to  engage  the  king's  opponent  in  conversaiioD^ 
whilst  his  majesty  slily  altered  the  position  of  some 
of  the  pieces ! 

*  E^ual  to  £160.     K  goU  mcAixa  ^w^  ^«>3o.  \^  tqs^jw^  t^t 
82  shJUiDgs,  ag  I  have  \)eCoTe  temaiVft^. 
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The  game  was  finished.     The  tutor  was  beaten. 

''  You  owe  Vie  a  hundred  gold  mohurs/'  said 
triumphant  majesty. 

'^  I  do,  your  majesty  ;  I  shall  bxing  them  this 
evening/' 

'^  Don't  forget^''  was  majesty's  reply,  ac^  ho  walked 
off  to  the  harem. 

That  evening,  when  we  assembled  for  dinner, — a 
private  dinner  <^  the  king  and  the  favoured  five, 
— the  first  remark  his  majesty  made  was  addressed 
to  the  tutor : 

"  Well,  master,  have  you  brought  the  gold 
mohurs  ? " 

"  I  have,  your  majesty ;  thqr  are  bebw  in  my 
palanquin.    Shall  I  bring  them  here  ? " 

^^  Nonsense,  master.  Keep  them.  Send  them 
home  again.  Do  you  think  I  want  your  mon^t 
Jones  thought  I  wanted  his.  Did  you  see  how  the 
pig  ate  1*    Wallah,  but  I  hate  him  ! '' 

But  was  there  no  one  to  tell  J(mes,  you  ask 
perhaps,  kind  reader,  of  the  king's  ways  ?  He  idio 
advised  him  to  acoept  the  next  challenge  he  reeeivod, 
might  be  the  means  of  making  him  lose  j£160  ;  for 
the  king  was  so  capricious,  that  his  actions  and 
conduct  were  not  to  be  relied  up(m.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  however,  felt  convinced  that 
if  money  were  taken  from  Atw,  double  its  valuA 

*  Th0  pig  being  an  unoleaa  animi^Miicxi^t  ^^'^^v^skdv^^^b^ 
epithet  "pig"iB  the  most  al»u|lTeih«y  qca^xiia* 
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would  be  returned  as  a  present,  eitlier  by  the  king 
or  the  prime  minister,  although  the  result  might 
have  been  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
the  king  disliked. 

There  was  little  difficulty,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  allowing  the  king  to  win  the  games  of  chess  or 
draughts.  He  played  at  both,  played  badly,  and 
always  won.  It  was  the  etiquette  not  to  beat 
majesty  in  anything.  He  frequently  played  with 
me;  and  I  profited  by  the  lesson  I  had  received 
silently  when  witnessing  his  game  with  the  tutor. 

But  when  it  came  to  billiards,  allowing  his  ma- 
jesty invariably  to  win,  was  no  such  easy  matter.  It 
was  then  necessaiy  to  have  a  friend  by  to  touch  the 
balls  slily  occasionally,  always  in  favour  of  the  king 
and  against  his  adversary, — ^now  to  keep  one  ball 
from  the  pocket,  and  to  send  an  erring  one  into  it. 
This  must  not  be  done  too  openly.  It  required 
considerable  adroitness  and  skill ;  but  as  lonir  as 
the  player  played  his  part  well,  the  king  was  con- 
tent ;  that  is,  as  long  as  he  appeared  unconscious  of 
the  frauds  and  annoyed  at  the  results.  It  was  then 
a  joke;  and  his  majesty  laughed  and  was  content. 

All  this  may  appear  very  childish  and  contempt- 
ible on  the  king's   part,  and    I  am  not  about  to 
assert   that  it  was   otherwise ;    but  if  my  readers 
therefore  think  that  it  was  confined  to  the  Lucknow 
palace, — that  similai  sc^xi^?*  ^q  \i^\.  \»^^  ^$saR.^  xss^ 
other  palaces,  and  iu  moTe^i-v^Vj  civ^x\^T.^\  ^^^vx«v 
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than  Oude, — they  are  mistaken.  The  courtier  who 
irotild  defeat  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Bussias,  at  draughts,  or  chess,  or  billiards, 
must  be  a  bold  man ;  and  although  that  emperor 
may  be  no  child  nor  fool,  yet  depend  upon  it  that 
some  method  is  always  found  by  which  he  may 
come  off  victorious.  But  this  is  only  hypothetical ; 
take  an  instance  of  kingly  hunting,  from  real  life, 
in  Europe  ;  and  then  say,  is  it  not  truly  as  absurd 
as  our  humbugging  of  his  swarthy  majesty  of  Oude, 
**  Nussir-u-deen  Hyder,  the  asylum  and  refuge  of 
the  universe  ?  " 

On  St.  Hubert's  day,  the  3rd  of  November,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  to  have  a  boar- 
hunt  at  Oriinewald.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
appears  on  the  field  in  a  rich  suit  of  strongly-con* 
trasted  colours, — a  black  velvet  surcoat,  with  white 
kerseymere  pantaloons.  The  rest  of  the  field  are  in 
the  usual  scarlet  and  leather  of  our  English  meet- 
ings, A  boar,  duly  prepared, — that  is,  with  clipped 
tusks, — ^lest  any  harm  should  be  done, — ^is  "started.^' 
An  immense  field  follows, — ^king,  dogs,  attendants, 
— a  motley  group,  containing  very  various  specimens 
of  human  and  equine  and  canine  nature.  At  an 
easy  canter  away  goes  majesty,  and  at  an  easy  canter 
follow  the  scarlet  coats  and  the  leathern  continua- 
tions, the  dogs  doing  the  duty  of  the  day  in  front. 
The  boar  is  caught  by  the  doga,  "jfvi^^  ft5swa.^\sis»r 
p&ble  of  resistance.     Some  member  oi  ^^^sQ5^^^^ft»^i 
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from  their  saddles,  and  secure  the  dreadful  wild 
beast,  neck  uppermost,  the  dogs  being  beaten  and 
called  off.  His  majesty  draws  near ;  a  very  elegant 
couteau  de  chasse  is  put  into  his  hand ;  he  dismounts, 
and  advances  to  the  boar.  The  couteau  de  cJwuse  is 
drawn  across  the  neck  of  the  wild  beast ;  loud  shouts 
applaud  his  majesty  for  his  courage,  skill,  and  deter- 
mination ;  and,  full  of  his  blushing  honours,  he 
canters  back  to  the  palace. 

Eoyal  life  in  the  palace  of  Lucknow,  and  in  some 
of  the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  is  not  so  different 
after  all,  you  see. 

The  favour  and  intimacy  which  the  European 
members  of  the  household  enjoyed  were  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  higher  native  nobility  of  Oude, — 
nay,  were  altogether  displeasing.  This  was  natural 
enough  ;  for  the  nawab,  or  prime  minister,  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  "  the  general "  at  the 
head  of  the  police,  Kajah  Buktawir  Singh  by  name, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  were 
all  secondary  beings  when  the  barber  was  by. 

It  is  not  right  or  proper  for  these  gentlemen,'* 

urged  the  nawab,  "  to  enter  into  the  presence  with 

their  shoes  and  boots  on.    We  never  do.     Your 

majesty  is  somewhat  over-condescending,  in  allowing 

it.     Believe  me,  your  majesty's  august  father,  of 

happy  memory,  6hazi-u-d^ea  H^der,  the  great  and 

jmagnificent,  would  ne\et  Imlv^  ^m^^t^^\\»!^ 

Tie  king  was  feOsLeii  a\)^^  fcx^  tsi^^^^h.^^^^ 
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bold  speech  from  one  usually  so  humble  and  so 
pUant;  but  Rooshun-u-Dowlah  had  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  speaking-point,  and  was  not  to  be 
answered  with  a  look. 

*'Am  I  a  greater  man  than  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, nawab  ? "  asked  his  majesty. 

"  Your  majesty  is  the  greatest  king  in  India, — 
greater  than  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  May  the 
asylum  of  the  world  live  a  thousand  years  ! ''  Such 
was  the  wily  courtier's  evasive  answer. 

"  Rooshun-u-Dowlah,"  said  the  king,  "am  la 
greater  man  than  the  King  of  England  ? " 

"  It  is  not  for  your  majesty's  servant  to  say  that 
any  one  is  greater  than  his  lord.'' 

"  Listen  to  me,  nawab  ;  and  you,  general,  listen 
to  me.  The  King  of  England  is  my  master  ;  and 
these  gentlemen  would  go  into  his  presence  with 
their  shoes  on.  Shall  they  not  come  into  mine, 
then  ?  Do  they  come  before  me  with  their  hats  on  ? 
Answer  me,  your  excellency." 

"  They  do  not,  your  majesty." 

*'  No  ;  that  is  their  way  of  showing  respect.  They 
take  off  their  hats,  and  y(m  take  off  your  shoes.  But, 
come  now,  let  us  have  a  bargain.  Wallah,  but  I 
will  get  them  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  leave  them 
without,  as  you  do,  if  you  will  take  off  your  turban 
and  leave  it  without,  as  they  do." 

The  nsbwskh  never  said  a  word  mot^  ona.  ^^  ^vJo^^R^^- 
He  was  si/enced.      The  loss  oi  t\ift  tv)i!<>«fi^  ""^^  "^^ 

B  2 
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greatest  of  indignities  amongst  Mussulmans.  "  May 
my  father's  head  be  uncovered,  if  I  do !"  is  no 
JcoB^mon  asseveration  with  them  when  nrged  to 
perform  what  they  will  not,  or  when  anxious  to  show 
that  the  commission  of  an  action  is  far  from  their 
thoughts. 

The  above  conversation,  which  surprised  us  all  so 
much  that  the  king  got  his  secretary  to  make  a  note 
of  it— for  everything  done  at  court  is  chronicled— 
will  show  that  the  king  was  no  fool  when  he  alloiv;ed 
his  judgment  and  his  reason  to  guide  him.  It  was 
only  when  governed  by  foolish  whim  or  drunken 
caprice  that  he  was  childish  and  absurd  —  his 
draughts -playing  and  billiard-playing  notwith- 
standing. 

I  have  exhibited  him  now  under  several  different 
aspects ;  and  in  the  following  pages  he  will  play 
many  more  parts,  good  and  bad.  Before  I  conclude 
this  chapter,  however,  I  must  give  the  reader  a 
peep  at  two  other  royal  sports — ^leap-frog  and  snow- 
balling. 

We  were  in  a  large  walled-in  garden  at  Chaun- 

gunge,  one  of  the  park  palaces  where  animal  fights 

often  took  place.     The  garden  might  have  been  some 

three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded 

with  a  high  wall.   No  native  attendant  was  admitted 

into  it  when  we  were  tW^  mVJti  \1\^  king.   Some  one 

bad  been  describing  ttwi  g?.^^  ^"^  \^^-^^  \si  ^^ 

majesty,   or  else  lie  \iai  seen  som^  ^v^W^  ^\  \\^ 
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and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.  The  natives 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  without  the  garden,  the 
heavy  gates  were  swung  to,  and  majesty  commanded 
that  we  should  forthwith  begin.  The  captain  of  the 
body-guard  "  made  a  back  "  for  the  tutor,  the 
librarian  stood  for  the  portrait-painter.  Away  we 
went,  like  school-boys,  beginning  with  very  "  low 
backs,"  for  none  of  us  was  very  expert  in  the  game, 
but  gradually  "  making  backs  "  higher  and  higher. 
Tutor,  barber,  captain,  librarian,  portrait-painter — 
oflF  we  went  like  overgrown  school-boys,  now  up, 
now  down.     It  was  hot  work,  I  assure  you. 

The -king,  however,  did  not  long  stand  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  scene ;  he  would  try  too.  His 
majesty  was  very  thin,  and  not  over  strong.  I 
happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the  time  ;  and  he 
ran  towards  me,  calling  out.  I  "made  a  back'' 
for  him,  and  he  went  over  easily  enough.  He  was 
very  light,  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  vault :  he  then  stood  for  me.  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  been  excused  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused 
would  have  been  mortally  to  have  offended  him. 

I  ran,  vaulted,  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went 
with  it ;  and  his  majesty  the  king  and  the  author 
of  these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together  amongst 
the  flower-beds.     He  got  up  annoyed — 

''  Boppery  bopp,  but  jou  ate  tc&  V^"^'^  ^a»  ^Jss^^ 
elephant  I  "  he  exclaiuied* 
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I  was  afraid  he  would  have  been  in  a  paaBi<m ; 
but  he  was  not.  The  barber  adroitly  made  a  back 
for  him  forthwith,  and  over  he  went  blithely.  The 
lightest  of  onr  party  was  not  &r  off,  and  the  king 
made  a  back  for  him,  and  sncceeded  in  getting  him 
safely  oyer.  It  was  then  all  right.  Away  they 
went,  vaulting  and  standing,  roand  and  round,  until 
majesty  was  tired  out,  and  wanted  iced  claret  to 
cool  him.  The  game  was  frequently  renewed 
afterwards. 

But  the  snowballing  ?  asks  some  impatient  reader* 
Well,  I  am  coming  to  it. 

It  was  about  Christmas  time.  Christmas  is  called 
in  India  the  great  day  of  the  sahebs  ;  and  we  were 
conversing  about  it  in  this  very  garden  of  Chaun- 
gunge,  where  the  leap-frog  had  been  first  tried. 

Christmas  sports  led  to  a  description  of  what 
winter  was ;  winter  led  to  snow ;  snow  to  snow- 
balling. We  described  to  his  majesty  the  art  and 
pastime  of  snowballing  as  well  as  we  could.  To  a 
man  who  had  never  seen  snow,  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  describe  it  vividly. 

The  garden  abounded  with  a  large  yellow  flower, 
the  African  marygold,  the  smaller  varieties  of  which 
are  used  to  ornament  houses  in  Calcutta,  at  Christ- 
mas-time. It  was  not  quite  so  large  as  a  dahlia,  but 
somewhat  similar  in  form  and  appearance.  When 
5ziofr-ball]Dghad\)eeii  SLeacffe^^^^  ^^VYSi^'?i&^^'^ 

we  could  describe  it,  Tae  i^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  "^^ 
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yellow  flowers,  and  threw  them  at  the  librarian,  who 
happened  to  be  the  most  distant  of  the  party.  Like 
good  courtiers,  all  followed  the  royal  example  ;  and 
soon  every  one  was  pelting  right  and  left.  These 
yellow  flowers  were  our  snowballs,  and  we  all  en- 
tered into  the  game  with  hearty  good-will.  The 
king  bore  his  share  in  the  combat  right  royally, 
discharging  three  missiles  for  one  that  was  aimed 
at  him.  He  laughed  and  enjoyed  the  sport  amaz- 
ingly. Before  we  had  concluded,  we  were  all  a  mass 
of  yellow  leaves :  they  stuck  about  in  our  hair  and 
clothes,  and  on  the  king's  hat,  in  a  tenacious  way. 
What  the  gardeners  must  have  thought  of  the 
matter,  when  they  came  to  set  the  garden  to  rights 
again,  we  did  not  stop  to  conjecture.  It  was  enough 
that  the  king  was  amused.  He  had  found  out  a  new 
pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  as  long  as  those  yellow 
flowers  continued  in  bloom. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  HUNTING   PARTY. 

A  practical  joke — ^The  deserted. palace — ^The  encampment — The 
wild  fowl — Boyal  shootiDg — ^The  trained  hawks  —  Mardi 
forward — ^Hawking—- Tndned  stags— The  cheetah — ^The  chase. 

The  conversation  having  once  turned  at  the  king's 
table  upon  hunting  and  shooting,  some  one  remarked 
that  there  was  excellent  sport  to  be  obtained  at  a 
jheel  or  small  lake  only  a  few  miles  from  Lucknow. 
The  king  was  in  a  good  and  pleasant  humour  at  the 
time,  and  remarked,— 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  jheel;  let  us  go  there  and 
have  some  shooting.  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  any 
real  sportmen  about  me/'  Orders  were  given  forth- 
with ;  and  it  was  determined  that  we  should  meet  at 
one  of  the  palaces  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  sheet  of  water  on  the  following  day. 

This  palace,  Dil-kushar  (heart's-delight),  by 
name,  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
town  ;*   so  that  in  making  our  way  thither,  we 

♦  The  following  cnrions  passage  is  from  the  Ferkenghi  Sefa*ai, 

a  Persian  educational  work  published  in  Lncknow,  in  6hazi-u- 

deen's  time.    ''  If  the  prophet  Enoch  had  seen  the  royal  gardens 

in.  the  neighbourliood  oi  lj;vic\LXi.o^,\ife^w3\^\ics^x  \s».^e  wished 

to  goto  Paradise,  but  vrouU,  ^\\XiOM\.  ^w3W<.,Vw^  %kA.^  ^'Tmw.i 

are  better."*    Such  ia  Or\eiit»\  ^"tXAn ^ 
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expected,  of  course,  to  return  as  usual  in  the  evening, 
and  therefore  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the 
night  there.  When  we  arrived,  the  king  and  his 
native  retinue  were  already  at  Dil-kuskar,  We 
expected  the  summons  to  attend  his  majesty  to  the 
jheel ;  but  no  such  summons  came.  Wondering  at 
the  delay,  we  found  the  day  gradually  wearing  away, 
and  evening  approaching ;  we  amusing  ourselves  with 
billiards  in  the  mean  time. 

At  the  usual  hour  in  the  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner ;  and  found  his 
majesty,  according  to  his  wont,  ready  to  do  his  part 
at  the  table  in  the  eating  and  drinking  line,  parti- 
cularly in  the  latter.  No  one  liked  to  ask  him  why 
nothing  had  been  said  about  the  shooting,  and  he 
did  not  refer  to  the  subject ;  so  that,  with  the  usual 
amount  of  toast-giving  and  drinking,  and  the  usual 
dancing  and  singing,  the  night  wore  away. 

It  might  have  been  about  midnight.  The  king 
was  gradually  becoming  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  taken.  We  were  looking  forward  to  his 
being  assisted  into  the  harem,  and  to  our  release, 
when  he  suddenly  burst  out  laughing.  There  was 
no  apparent  cause  for  the  laughter,  and  so  we  waited 
till  he  explained  himself. 

"  It  won't  do  to  leave  me  here  alone,"  said  he  at 
length ;  "  this  is  a  stupid  place.     You  are  married^ 
and  you  " — (nodding  to  tlio\)axW  «iA«M5S5wst  ^s^^as^* 
ber  ofonrpairty) — ."  you  may  gc>\iOXDL<&)  ^'l  c«"cts»^*   ^ 
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don't  want  to  deprive  your  wives  of  your  society  for  tiie 
night ;  but  the  rest  mnst  remain  in  attendance.'' 

When  we  attended  his  majesty  to  any  distance 
from  LncknoWy  we  always  took  onr  beds  with  ns — 
travelliDg-beds  such  as  are  ordinarily  nsed  in  Indiar— 
and  with  them  onr  servants,  oar  wardrobes,  and 
dressing  paraphernalia.  Where  a  dean  snit  of 
clothes,  from  the  stockings  to  the  jacket,  is  required 
every  day,  a  man  cannot  travel  with  a  single  carpet- 
bag in  his  hand. 

It  was  evidently  a  pleasantry  of  his  majesty,  and 
we  enjoyed  it  as  best  we  conld. 

*^  However,''  said  he  again,  '^  we  mnst  have  the 
shooting  to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  the  king  retired,  which  was  not  long 
after,  our  friends  departed ;  and  one  of  them  promised 
to  call  at  my  house  and  order  down  my  palanquin,  in 
which  I  intended  to  pass  the  night,  as  I  had  done 
some  fifty  times  before ;  he  was  also  to  send  down 
my  clothes  for  the  ensuing  day,  and  my  native  valet, 
or  bearer,  as  he  is  called. 

The  king  went  off  into  the  harem,  laughing 
heartily  as  he  went  at  the  practical  joke  he  was 
playing.  We  laughed  too,  as  courtiers  were  bound 
to  do. 

"  You  can  keep  the  nautch-girls  to  amuse  you," 
8fdd  be.      ''  Gk>  on  dMidxi^\  dn^  away  for  tho 
sabehs, "  he  continneA  gaaX^ ,  ^^^  ^^«aRjs.\s^  "^^^sssi. 
/t  was  a  3trange  Bceiie;  o««^^^^^^^^ 
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brilliantly-lighted  hall — ^with  its  massive  wax-candles 
on  the  table  and  its  chandeliers  and  wall-shades — 
almost  empty.  The  female  attendants  on  the  king, 
t(^ether  with  the  servants^  had  disappeared:  the 
nautch-girls  still  danced  and  sang;  but  when  we 
thought  the  king  was  out  of  hearing,  we  dismissed 
them  too ;  and  there  we  sat,  satiated  with  wine, 
longing  only  for  retirement  and  rest.  There  was  no 
great  hardship,  unquestionably,  in  being  condemned 
to  sit  at  a  well-stocked  table  a  little  later  than  usual, 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  the  best  wines  procurable 
at  our  bidding — no  ^eat  hardship  unquestionably. 
Yet  it  was  with  an  undefined  uneasy  sensation  we 
glanced  round  the  deserted  apartment,  which  ¥ra8 
about  fifty  feet  long.  We  hardly  spoke  above  our 
breath  ;  as  to  drinking,  we  had  too  keen  a  remem- 
brance of  previous  morning  headaches  to  indulge 
much  more. 

At  length  we  rose  from  the  table,  and  wandered 
about  the  house.  It  was  all  open  to  us  except  the 
sleeping-apartments,  before  which,  as  usual,  the 
native  female  sepoys,  with  muskets  at  their  shoulders, 
paced  noiselessly.  All  was  silent  and  deserted- 
looking  ;  a  native  servant  here  and  there,  with  his 
clothes  wrapped  round  him,  head,  feet,  and  all 
bandaged  up  as  it  were,  lay  on  a  mat  asleep,  not  to 
be  awoke  by  ten  times  as  much  noise  aa  we  \&»Afo« 
It  was  DOW  about  two  o'clock,  wx3l  wxt  ^sen^asJ®* 
Mdnotyetamved;  so  taking  voea«»^^^>  ^-u.^^^^ 
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couch  and  another  of  an  easy-chair^  we  resigned  our- 
selves to  the  mosqaitoes  and  to  sleep.  The  laige 
wax-candles  bnmed  on  the  table  near ;  and  the  only 
sonnd  to  be  heard  was  the  snoring  of  some  Insfy 
sleeper,  the  monotonous  pacing  of  the  sentinels,  and 
the  servants  in  the  dining-room  extinguishing  the 
lamps. 

I  had  hardly  composed  myself  to  sleep,  however, 
when  my  palanquin  was  borne  into  a  room  adjoining, 
— a  small  empty  room,  which  would  not  be  defiled 
by  our  occupying  it.  My  companions  were  soon 
similarly  provided,  our  servants  making  us  comfort- 
able enough ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  forgot  the 
king's  pleasantry  and  our  position  in  a  sound  sleep. 

The  next  day  passed  as  the  preceding.  A  servant 
told  us  occasionally  that  the  king  had  inquired  for 
us, — a  hint  that  we  were  not  to  leave.  The  barber 
was  in  attendance  to  dress  his  hair  as  usual  about 
twelve  o'clock.  We  amused  ourselves  in  the  palace 
as  best  we  could,  now  pacing  up  and  down  the  veran- 
dahs with  a  cigar,  now  playing  a  game  of  billiards, 
and  anon  inspecting  some  article  of  oriental  mfti 
that  ornamented  some  of  the  rooms.  It  was  evident 
the  king  was  determined  we  should  not  leave ;  but 
not  a  word  was  said  of  the  shooting,  no  preparation 
whatever  was  made  for  departing  to  the  lake  where 
wo  had  been  assuteSL  ^Jci^  \6JArfc^l  congregated  in 

thousands. 
Dinner  passed  as  \>doteA^^>^^^^^^^^^^^*=^^««^ 
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that  he  could  not  be  left  alone  in  such  a  dull  place, 
and  that  the  following  day  we  must  go  ofif  to  the  lake. 
We  slept  as  before  in  oar  palanquins,  sending  off  our 
bearers  to  provide  clothes  for  the  following  day. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  the  king  intended  remain- 
ing some  time,  either  at  the  palace  in  which  we  then 
were,  or  at  an  encampment  that  had  been  prepared 
near  the  lake,  I  ordered  down  at  once  my  bed,  and 
usual  travelling  companions  in  the  way  of  boxes  and 
stores.  I  would  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  at 
all  events.  A  little  inquiry  amongst  the  native 
attendants  had  elicited  the  fact  that  the  king  was 
very  much  pleased  with  some  new  addition  to  his 
harem,  some  fascinating  little  beauty  of  tender  years 
whom  we  had  first  seen  on  reaching  Dil-kushar  a  day 
or  two  previously.  It  was  a  new  toy,  to  be  played 
with  for  a  few  days  and  then  discarded ;.  just  as 
younger  children  amuse  themselves  with  a  rattle  to- 
day, and  with  a  jack-in-the-box  to-morrow. 

I  was  fully  prepared  therefore  for  the  week's  atten- 
dance required  of  us  at  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  we  set  forward  to  the  laka 
The  king  had  made  it  a  personal  request,  that  we 
should  not  visit  it  until  we  all  travelled  together.  . 
We  were  surprised  and  delighted,  on  first  obtaining 
a  sight  of  the  lake,  with  the  extent  of  the  prepara- 
tions made   for   our   party.      Tha  ^\aA  ^<js^^ 
upwards  from  the  water's  edse  oii  ^^  ^vi^fc^w^^^iRfe^^ 
approached,  so  that  we  caxigbt  no  ^tk^  ol  v^  "Q^:^^ 
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we  had  crested  the  little  hill  on  ihe  side  of  which  we 
were  travelling. 

The  lake  was  spread  out  before  ns,  shining  in  the 
red  lurid  light  of  the  setting  son.  It  might  have 
been  two  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth.  Thick  forest 
grew  on  all  sides  of  it,  except  on  that  by  which  we 
drew  near — thick  forest  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge,  in  many  places  overhanging  the  water  grace- 
fully. On  the  side  whence  we  approached,  a  grassy 
bank  opened  round  a  little  bay,  sloping  upwards 
gradually  to  the  summit  on  which  we  stood.  Bound 
this  miniature  bay  stretched  the  encampment,  the 
king's  tent  in  the  centre, — ^a  highly  decorated  mar- 
quee, conspicuous  from  the  crimson  lines  which 
ornamented  it,  and  the  triangular  green  flags.  The 
tents  for  the  ladies  of  the  king's  household  and  suite 
— his  wives  and  their  attendants,  the  female  sepoys 
and  bearers,  the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  and  ser- 
vants—  were  situated  behind  the  marquee.  The 
resident  was  to  honour  the  expedition  with  his 
presence,  and  a  handsomely-decorated  tent  had  been 
prepared  for  him  on  the  right  of  the  king's.  On  the 
other  side,  at  some  distance,  a  square  tent  was 
pitched  for  us,  the  European  members  of  the  house- 
hold. These  were  not  all,  however ;  there  were  twits 
also  for  the  nawab,  or  native  prime  minister,  for  his 
BOB  the  commandei-m-c^ifci,  iot  \k^  ^^ncral  at  the 
bead  of  the  police,  ani  olVex  ^«yfic«.,m^^  c^s^s^mml 
with  numerous  atteada^a^.    K.i.ot^^^.  ^  ^^^.^.vi^ 
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canvaa  town  were  elephants  picqueted  about,  horses 
and  camels;  howdahs  here  and  palanquins  there, 
t(^ether  with  all  the  variety  of  conveyances  used  by 
the  superior  native  females. 

The  king  had  been  determined  to  surprise  us ;  and 
he  succeeded.  He  was  delighted  at  the  admiration 
which  we  expressed ;  honest  admiration  it  was  too, 
for  a  more  brilliant  or  a  finer  scene  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  imagine.  We  did'  not  ask  him,  of  course, 
what  was  the  use  of  it  alL  We  did  not  remai*k  that 
the  lake  was  within  easy  visiting  distance  of  Luck- 
now,  and  that  it  might  easily  have  been  journeyed  to 
in  the  morning,  our  sport  continued  during  the  day, 
and  we  ourselves  sleep,  or,  if  need  were,  dine,  each 
in  his  own  house,  in  Lucknow  the  same  evening. 
These  were  considerations  not  for  us  to  bring  forward. 
We  admired  the  lake,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
round  it— we  admired  the  encampment  and  its  varied 
oriental  aspect — and  we  expressed  our  admiration. 
He  was  content,  and  we  anticipated  enjoyment. 

We  soon  found,  however,  that  sportipg  with  a  king 
in  company  was  a  different  thing  from  sporting  with 
ordinary  unanointed  men.  He  was  to  have  all  the 
sport  to  himself,  and  for  several  days  he  had  it  all 
to  himself.  A  screen  was  put  up  on  the  shore  in 
front  of  the  little  bay  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  object  of  the  screen  was  to  pt^\^ti\i  \k^  ^^:c^ 
bom  being  aeen  by  the  wild  fovrV  'viVi^sa.  \l<&  ^^^  ^^ 
ibem.     They  w&e  enticed  ia  gccafc  nuTsJciet^  ^»  ^^^«^ 
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waters  of  the  little  Iray  by  paiched  com  and  xiee 
scattered  plentifolly  on  its  surface.  When  they  had 
collected  in  hundreds,  if  not  in  thousands,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  encampment  being  kept 
as  still  as  possible,  the  king  was  informed  all 
ready.  He  came  down  to  the  screen  noiselessly, 
attendant  carrying  his  Joe  Manton.  A  hole  had 
been  properly  prepared,  in  which  the  king  inserted 
the  end  of  Joe's  muzzle.  The  birds  swam  about 
and  picked  up  the  com,  fighting  and  screaming  and 
fluttering  here  and  there,  intent  on  their  occupaticii, 
— ^not  for  a  moment  thinking  of  majesty  and  Man- 
ton.  Blaze  went  the  gun :  the  king  himself  had 
fired, — a  feat  for  accomplishing  which  he  r^aided 
himself  as  no  little  of  a  sportsman.  The  shot  pat- 
tered in  like  hail  amongst  the  birds,  a  good  deal 
going  harmlessly  over  them ;  for  his  majesty  was 
nothing  of  a  marksman.  With  loud  cries  the  huda 
rose  forthwith  into  the  air,  first  to  gyrate  in  dooda  ' 
in  a  confused  way  overhead,  and  then  to  disappear 
in  the  forests.  The  attendants  mshed  into  the  water 
to  secure  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  They  bronf^  ; 
out  double  as  many  as  the  king  had  injured,  imd  ^ 
made  a  little  pile  of  them  before  the  delighted 
"  refuge  of  the  world.^'  Double  as  many!  you  ex- 
claim, good  reader — double  as  many  as  the  king 
had  injured  1  Xea,  dLWjXAfe  ^  ^aasL^  at  least ;  for, 
had  the  king  not  lait  otl^,  ^V^l  m%^\\aj^^\svss^M^ 
out  a  goodly  suppV^,  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^xa»fc.^^^^M^ 
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in  with  them.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  to  keep 
his  majesty  in  goo^  humonr ;  so. the  attendants  were 
provided  with  birds  recently  brought  in  from  the 
adjoining  district.  When  they  were  in  the  water, 
standing  np  to  their  arm-pits  in  it,  it  was  easy  to 
untie  the  birds  they  had  concealed  about  their  per- 

'  sons ;  and  who  was  to  say,  when  they  emerged  from 
the  lake,  that  all  these  had  not  been  shot  by  his 
majesty  and  Joe  Manton  ?  Who  indeed  ?  Not  I, 
I  assure  the  reader.  The  thousand  rupees  I  drew 
from  his  majesty's  treasury  monthly  were  of  too 
much  consequence  to  me  to  permit  of  my  hinting 
such  a  thing. 

This  kind  of  sport  continued  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  resident  and  his  party,  however,  arrived 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  then  the  king  had  it 
no  longer  all  to  himsel£  The  resident's  friends 
shot,  and  we  shot ;  boats  were  procured,  and  we 
went  out  in  them  over  the  lake,  enjoying  excellent 
sport.  The  trained  hawks  were  now  brought  into 
requisition,  and  marvellous  it  was  to  see  the  instinct 
with  which  they  seconded  the  efforts  of  their  trainers. 
The  ordinary  hawking  of  the  heron  we  had  at  a  later 
period  of  this  expedition;  but  the  use  now  made  of 
the  animal  was  altogether  different,  and  displayed 
infinitely  more  sagacity  than  one  would  suppose 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  such,  ^il  ^sd^ss^.  ^^c^sk^ 
bawka  were  trained  espedcSlj  ioT  Vii^fc  Y^^^r^?^^^  ^^^ 

itAjcA  they  were  now  employed.     A.  «^X.  ^jit^^'^^ 
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thousands  of  birds — ^were  entioed  upoxi  tiie  water  as 
before,  by  scattering  oom  oyer  it.  The  hawks  were 
then  let  fly,  fatir  or  fire  of  them.  We  made  our 
appearance  openly  tip<ni  the  banks^  and  in  boats  from 
concealed  creeks^  guns  in  hand,  and  the  livingswaim 
of  birds  rose  at  once  into  the  air.  The  hawks  circled 
above  them  however,  in  a  rapid  revolvii^  flight,  and 
they  dared  not  ascend  higL  Thus  was  our  prey 
retained  fluttering  in  mid-air,  until  hundreds  had 
paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives — the  penalty  of  fear 
and  sagacity,  fear  on  their  part,  sagacity  on  that  of 
the  hawk.  Only  picture  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
circling  hawks  above,  gyrating  monotonously,  the 
fluttering  captives  in  mid-air,  darting  now  here,  now 
there,  to  escape,  and  still,  coward-like,  huddling 
together,  with  the  motley  group  of  sportsmen  on  the 
bank  and  in  the  boats, — and  you  have  the  whole 
scene  before  you  at  once. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  bust- 
ling activity  which  pervaded  our  camp,  as  every 
day  brought  with  it  some  new  amusement  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  king  was  by  no  means  in  the  same 
excellent  humour  as  before:  his  majesty  was  annoyed 
to  find  himself  a  secondary  sort  of  personage  ; — as  a 
sportsman,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  rank 
he  took  was  not  of  the  highest. 
To  us  of  the  houaelcLd^,  q\X\^  \ft  V^^s^  ^t^«.tantly  in 

attendance  on  the  Tdiig,  V^a  VS^-Vxas^^xa  ^^  ^  ^e«^as«. 

of  considerable  anuo^jt^oe,  ^a.\^  ^^  ^^- ^-^^««^ 
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to  think  of  proceeding  further  into  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  larger  game.  Tet  it  was  not  without 
r^et  that  we  left  the  picturesque  lake  and  the 
well-appointed  encampment  on  its  banks.  The 
boat-excursions  over  the  water  were  delightful.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  rowing  away  amid  the 
wooded  banks  and  by  the  sides  of  the  oyerhanging 
foliage,  now  catching  a  glimpse,  now  losing  it  again, 
of  the  varied  scene  upon  the  rising  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  the  tents,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the 
body-guards,  and  the  motley  people ;  it  was  a  plea* 
sant  thing  to  come  suddenly  upon  some  startled 
heron,  as  we  opened  up  a  little  creek,  to  hear  the 
bird  scream  out  its  disapprobation  of  our  intrusion, 
flap  its  large  wings  energetically  in  the  endeavour  to 
rise,  and  then  to  see  it  falling  helpless,  brought  down 
by  a  well-directed  bullet ;  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
see  the  groups  of  smaller  wUd  fowl  winging  their 
flight  away  long  ere  we  came  near  them — some 
bigger  and  bolder  fellow  remaining  to  the  last  intent 
upon  his  fishing,  remaining  too  often  only  to  share 
the  fate  he  intended  for  his  tiny  prey,  by  becoming 
the  prey  of  a  larger  animal  in  his  turn. 

Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  sun  setting  amid 
such  a  scene  can  be  conceived.  Whilst  the  red  sky  was 
reflected  brilliantly  in  the  waters  beneath,  and  the 
red  sunbeams  tinged  the  Miage  tf(  &&  \x^«&  ^^lo^^ 
biilliani  boid&r,  devout  Mussulm^T^  tdl\^^.  "V^^  ^^^^^ 
m  the  open   bank  in  tbe  ueigabo^Vo^  *  '^ 
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encampment,  engaged  in  the  muggreeb  or  eveiung 
prayer,  their  figures  distinctly  seen  in  the  waters 
beneath,  as  they  kissed  the  ground,  and  bent  the 
body,  and  knelt  upon  their  little  mats.  Over  them, 
too,  the  lurid  beams  of  the  sun  exerted  a  gilding 
influence;  and  whether  dressed  in  the  gaudy  uniform 
of  the  body-guard,  or  in  the  more  sober  sepoy  dress, 
or  in  the  scanty  costume  of  the  labouring  natives, 
still  all  was  hallowed  and  illuminated,  and  rendered 
picturesque  by  the  red  sunlight.  The  cries  of  the 
birds,  and  of  the  monkeys,  as  they  composed  them- 
selves in  the  forest,  or  called  to  each  other  with 
chirps  or  screams,  harmonized  well  with  the  scene. 
The  elephants  stood  upon  the  banks  in  silence,  the 
camels  lay  in  silence  chewing  the  cud,  with  their 
bending  necks  moving  gracefully  as  they  brought  up 
the  balls  of  food  into  their  mouths  ;  the  horses  too 
ate  their  evening  meal  in  silence,  picquet^d  about 
here  and  there,  whilst  some  tiny  bird  and  the  still 
tinier  insects  filled  the  whole  air  with  their  noisy 
declamation.  It  is  so  in  human  life  ;  it  is  not  the 
most  useful  part  of  mankind  that  makes  the  most 
noise  in  the  world,  but,  generally  speaking,  that  por- 
tion which  is  fondest  of  noisy  talk  and  can  declaim 
most  loudly. 

•    It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  the  king  to 
proceed  farther  into  t\ift  mtmoit  of  the  country.    He 
bad  been  so  Yrefl  aatiH&e^  m^V^  ^^^^  ^^^^^is&\&. 
tie  way  of  wild-{o^\  dioo\hxi%  A>^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
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the  resident  and  his  paxty,  that  he  determined  upon 
having  other  and  more  dangerous  sport. 

"  We  shall  have  deer-shooting,  pig-sticking,  and 
tiger-hunting,''  said  he,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
"  before  we  return  to  Lucknow.'* 

The  encampment  was  broken  up,  and  we  journeyed 
northwards,  in  order  to  gain  a  part  of  the  country 
where  the  wild  boar  and  hog  were  to  be  met  with. 
Considering  the  extent  of  the  attendance  upon  the 
king,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  our  progress 
was  far  indeed  from  being  a  rapid  one.  The  trained 
stags,  used  as  decoys,  were  brought  with  us  ;  the 
hawks,  for  we  were  to  have  hawking  too  ;  the 
cheetahs,  a  species  of  leopard  trained  to  hunt  the 
deer, — these  came  in  waggons  with  their  keepers  and 
attendants.  There  was  the  king's  harem,  of  course, 
containing  his  wives,  his  numerous  concubines,  and 
the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  their  servants  and 
their  attendant  female  sepoys,  forming  a  little  army 
of  covered  conveyances  in  themselves  ;  there  was  the 
body-guard,  in  its  flaunting  livery  of  blue  and  silver; 
there  were  elephants  bearing  tents  and  baggage  ; 
camels,  some  for  riding,  used  chiefly  by  messengers, 
and  some  employed  as  beasts  of  burden ;  together 
with  liorses  in  abundance.  When  to  all  this  is  added 
our  train,  consisting  of  elephants,  horses,  and  palan- 
quins, it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  our  aA^^.^<^^ 
was  more  like  the  march  o{  auli^v^LvajCL  ^sracj  ^(iMajK^'^^ 
progress  of  a  simple  hunting-ip^xl^. 
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The  villagers  liying  along  the  route  bj  which  ire 
joumejed  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  our 
appearance.  The  king  and  his  retinue  had  never 
made  their  way  into  this  part  of  the  country  before ; 
and  the  march  of  an  Eastern  sovereign  through  his 
dominions  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  people.  The  king's 
servants  regard  themselves  as  a  privil^ed  race. 
They  have  a  right,  they  think,  to  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  to  as  much  of  it  as  they  please  ;  so  that 
the  plundering  and  maltreating  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  went  on  upon  all  sides.  Besides  ihis, 
was  any  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  any  impassable 
road  to  be  made  practicable,  or  a  new  road  to  be 
made  where  road  there  never  had  been  before,  the 
villagers  far  and  near  were  turned  out  to  do  it ; 
— ^men  and  women  and  children  all  turned  out  to 
work  as  long  as  the  nawab  liked,  their  only  pay  the 
abuse  and  punishment  they  received  if  the  work  were 
not  done  as  speedily  as  the  nawab  wished.  People 
in  England  may  possibly  think  such  a  state  of  things 
impossible  ;  people  in  India  who  have  visited  the 
territories  of  any  native  prince  must  be  aware  that  it 
is  literally  true. 

At  length  we  came  to  another  lake,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  that  which  we  had  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lucknow.     It  was  more   than  twice   the 
extent'  of  tho  formei  ou^,  ^ud  was  altogether  wilder 
in  aspect     The  shon^^  t^t\%^  ^^  ^^^\\as^^-^^\iak 
^adually  been  becomms  ^^ox^  ^^^  ^^^^^x^^Cx^h^^ 
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we  journeyed  northwards ;  the  country,  too,  was 
generally  more  hilly,  and  larger  patches  of  jungle 
and  forest  alternated  with  the  cultivated  land.  For 
several  miles  there  had  been  no  road  but  that  hastily 
constructed  by  the  nawab's  orders  in  time  for  the 
passage  of  our  vast  and  heterogeneous  company. 
Bight  over  rice-fields,  and  through  forests,  and  across 
valuable  meadows  of  Indian  com,  was  the  road  con- 
structed ;  the  destruction  of  property  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  comfort  of  the  king  and  his  retinue 
being  of  primary  importance. 

The  encampment  was  formed  at  some  distance 
from  the  lake,  much  in  the  same  order  and  with 
the  same  arrangement  as  before.  The  resident, 
however,  was  not  with  us — his  tents  and  retinue 
were  wanting.  The  king  went  out  shooting  as 
before ;  but  the  marshy  character  of  the  banks 
rendered  it  by  no  means  so  pleasant  for  him  as  it 
was  at  the  other  lake.  Herons  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  hawks  were  brought  forward. 
For  several  days  we  enjoyed  keenly  this  delightful 
sport.  None  of  us,  except  the  king,  had  seen 
hawking  before  in  its  perfection.  The  flight  of  the 
bird  when  released  ;  his  swooping  round  and  round 
in  the  air,  slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly ;  the 
sight  gained  of  the  rising  heron,  and  the  hawk's 
instant  flight  upwards  to  overtop  the  fugitive  ;  the 
anxious  watching  for  the  le&uit,  ^la  ^^  Y®^^^^^ 
gradually  gained  the  desired  po».t\oii  xv^^  ^qh^"^^ 
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prey  ;  the  instant  dart  downwards,  like  a  lightning- 
flash,  whilst  beak  and  claws  were  buried  simnl* 
taneously  in  the  heron's  back;  and  then  the  twirling 
tumble  of  both  birds  as  they  fell,  turning  round  and 
round  rapidly  in  their  fall;  —  all  this  was  Worth 
gazing  at, — ^all  this  was  a  scene  not  to  be  easily 
forgotten  when  once  witnessed.  But  this  was  not 
all.  No  sooner  was  the  blow  struck  than  we  dashed 
off  on  horseback  to  witness  the  fall.  Quiet  eldexly 
gentlemen,  much  given  to  port  and  portliness,  might 
then  be  seen  scampering  over  the  country  in  an 
eminently  reckless  way — over  a  difficult  wild  country 
too,  as  if  fleeing  from  destruction  behind,  instead  of 
being  impelled  simply  by  curiosity  forwards.  Every 
one  was  anxious  to  be  in  at  the  death^to  witness 
the  hawk  extricated  from  his  prey,  both  birds  perhaps 
bruised  and  wounded  with  the  fall.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  see  the  care  with  which  the  attendants 
inspected  the  feathery  warrior,  to  see  what  injury  he 
had  received ;  it  was  interesting,  too,  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of 
injury,  the  hawk  seized  his  dainty  morsel  of  the  prey. 
The  king  was  a  good  horseman,  and  enjoyed  the  sport 
as  much  as  any. 

In  his  majesty's  large  tent  we  enjoyed  our  dinners 

as  usual  after  these  sports  daily,  everything  being  at 

tie  table  exactly  as  in  Lucknow ;  there  was  no  want  of 

anything  but  modexa\.\oIl\1tv^i)ti^^vs>^^^^^^.^^^^^^^ 

these  dinners  genexaW^  comioxl^>^^  ^-^^^^^^  ^V^^^- 
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cooked  yiands,  the  spacious  dining-table,  the  large 
wax-candles,  the  gaudy  china  and  valuable  plate,  the 
daoicing-girls  and  the  female  attendants,  with  their 
fans  of  the  peacock's-tail, — all  were  here  exactly  as 
though  we  had  been  in  the  palace  in  Lucknow,  instead 
of  being  on  the  shores  of  a  wild  lake,  with  forest  and 
jungle  around  us,  fifty  miles  away  from  it. 

The  wild  boar  and  the  hog  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  nor  the  tiger ;  so  that 
for  the  "  pig-sticking '*  and  the  tiger-hunting  we 
were  to  advance,  after  a  time,  farther  north.  Deer^ 
however,  abounded  in  the  forest ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  we  should  have  three  varieties  of  deer- 
stalking. In  the  first  place,  the  trained  stags  were 
to  be  employed  ;  secondly,  the  cheetahs  ;  and  thirdly, 
we  were  to  have  a  regular  hunt  on  horseback  and  on 
foot.  Such  was  the  programme  of  the  amusements 
for  the  ensuing  week.  The  king  began  to  get  tired 
of  the  daily  hawking  and  wild-fowl  shooting. 

I  have  never  heard  of  trained  stags  being  so  em- 
ployed' elsewhere  as  I  saw  them  employed  in  Oude ; 
I  shall  therefore  be  a  little  more  minute  in  my 
description  of  this  sport.  Hawking  and  wild-fowl 
shooting  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over ; 
but  the  decoy-stags  were  a  novelty  to  me. 

In  our  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake, 
near  which  we  were  encamped,  we  lighted  u.i^<i\SL  %. 
Sne  open  country  adjoining  a  iox^^.,  ^\xv.^  ^^xis^ 
answez  admirably  for  the  purpose*    T^V^  ^^V^\ssi»?^ 
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wood  was  fTiU  of  the  smaller  game  of  OnSe^  or,  if  nok 
smaller,  at  all  events  the  more  harmless,  amongst 
which  the  wild  deer  must  be  classed  as  ona  SkiHol 
beaters  were  sent  off  into  the  forest  to  drire  the  deer^ 
as  if  unintentionally, — ^that  is  without  violence  or 
making  much  noise, — ^towards  the  point  of  the  forest 
adjoining  the  open  space  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Here,  protected  by  its  watching  guardians,  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful  of  its  males,  the  herd  was  con- 
gregated together  in  apparent  safety. 

We  had  about  a  dozen  trained  stags,  all  males, 
with  us.  These,  well  acquainted  with  the  object  for 
which  they  were  sent  forwards,  advanced  at  a  gentle 
trot  over  the  open  ground  towards  the  skirt  of  the 
wood.  They  were  observed  at  once  by  the  watchers 
of  the  herd,  and  the  boldest  of  the  wild  animals 
advanced  to  meet  them.  Whether  the  intention  was 
to  welcome  them  peacefully,  or  to  do  battle  for  their 
pasturage,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
two  parties  were  engaged  in  a  furious  contest  Head 
to  head,  antlers  to  antlers,  the  tame  deer  and  the 
wild  fought  with  great  fury.  Each  of  the  tame 
animals,  every  one  of  them  large  and  formidable,  was 
closely  engaged  in  contest  with  a  wild  adversary, 
standing  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  not  in  any  feigned 
battle  or  mimicry  of  war,  but  in  a  hard-fought 
combat  We  now  mad^  our  ai^i^arance  in  the  open 
ground  on  horseback.,  aSi^^udTk^Vv^^t^^'vh^^^^'Bw^sl 

conmct     The  deet  on  ^V^  ^"^^^  ^'^  ^"^^  ^^^^ 
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tis,  took  to  flight ;  but  those  actually  engaged  main- 
tained their  ground  and  continued  the  contest. 

In  the  mean  time  a  party  of  native  huntsmen,  sent 
for  the  purpose,  gradually  drew  near  to  the  wild 
stags,  getting  in  between  them  and  the  forest. 
What  their  object  was,  we  were  not  at  the  time 
aware  ;  in  truth,  it  was  not  one  that  we  could  have 
approved  or  encouraged.  They  made  their  way  into 
the  rear  of  the  wild  stags,  which  were  still  combating 
too  fiercely  to  mind  them ;  they  approached  the 
animals,  and  with  a  skilful  cut  of  their  long  knives 
the  poor  warriors  fell  hamstrung.  We  felt  pity  for 
the  noble  animals,  as  we  saw  them  fall  helplessly  (m 
the  ground,  unable  longer  to  continue  the  contest,  and 
pushed  down,  of  course,  by  the  decoy-stags.  Once 
down,  they  were  unable  to  rise  again. 

The  tame  ones  were  called  oflf  in  a  moment ;  not 
one  of  them  pursued  his  victory.  Their  work  was 
done  ;  they  obeyed  the  call  of  their  keepers  almost  at 
once,  and  were  led  off  like  hounds,  some  of  them 
bearing  evidence  in  their  gored  chests  that  the  con- 
test in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was  no  sham, 
but  a  reality.  As  we  roJe  up,  we  saw  them  led  off 
triumphantly,  capering  over  the  ground,  as  if  proud 
of  their  exploits,  tossing  their  fine-spreading  antlers 
about  joyously,  and  sometimes  looking  as  if  they 
would  enjoy  a  little  more  fighting — this  tuna  miK 
each  other.  The  contrast  "pieseivl^^L  \s^  ^^  i^-^^t- 
tiwown  wild  animals  was  a  pitm\>\e  one.    IVe^^  ^^"^ 
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no  boisterous  energy  about  them,  no  jumping  and 
tossing  of  the  head,  no  prancing  ax  cnnretting.  AU 
the  energy  of  the  noble  beasts  was  concentrated  in 
iheir  eyes.  As  they  lay,  some  upon  their  sides,  some 
upon  their  bellies,  they  watched  us  with  their  large 
black  eyes  intently.  Incapable  of  further  action, 
the  faint  glimmering  of  soul  which  they  possessed 
shone  fully  in  their  fixed  eyeballs.  It  was  as  if  re- 
proaching us  that  they  looked  thus  fuU  into  our 
£Ekces,  as  we  rode  from  one  to  the  other — conquered 
warriors,  and  hardly  conquered  by  fair  means ;  nay, 
certainly  not  conquered  by  fair  means — ^it  was  simple 
butchery,  that  ham-stringing.  When  a  whole  field — 
men  and  horses  and  dogs — turns  out  in  England  to 
course  after  an  unfortunate  hare,  one  feels  pity  for 
the  animal.  The  disproportion  between  the  means 
and  the  end  strikes  every  one  at  once.  Yet  I  never 
felt  so  much  pity  for  the  hare  under  such  circum- 
stances— not  even  when  I  saw  it  torn  to  pieces  by 
badly-trained  dogs — as  I  felt  for  the  mute,  large- 
eyed,  noble  stags,  as  they  lay  there,  looking  reproach- 
fully at  us.  The  fact  was,  I  was  too  soft-hearted  for 
an  Oude  sportsman.  The  signal  was  given  by  the 
king,  and  the  throats  of  the  poor  animals  were 
cut.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
with  them.  To  have  preserved  their  lives,  or  carried 
them  off  in  thai  TaaVjlesa  state,  would  have  been 

iranton  cruelty. 
This  was  the  onV?  >^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^V 
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stags  ;  but  I  was  informed  they  are  also  similarly 
used  when  the  intention  is,  not  to  destroy  their 
adversaries,  but  to  take  them  alive  and  uninjured. 
Two  men  then  advanced  towards  each  of  the  wild 
animals  with  a  strong  net, — they  advance  from  be- 
hind as  usual, — ^the  net  is  skilfully  thrown  over  the 
head  of  the  stag,  and  he  is  upset  by  a  sudden  jerk. 
Should  he  not  be  upset,  but  turn  upon  his  assailants, 
the  lives  of  the  men  are  in  danger — in  imminent 
danger.  Another  diflSculty  in  the  matter  is,  to  avoid 
entangling  the  antlers  of  the  tame  stag  in  the  net  as 
well.  As  long  as  the  two  animals  are  locked  to* 
gether,  head  to  head,  antler  in  antler,  of  course  the 
net  cannot  be  thrown  successfully.  It  is  only 
when  both  animals  have  retired  a  little  to  make 
another  rush  forwards,  that  the  desired  opportunity 
is  afforded. 

The  trained  leopard,  called  the  cheetah,  was  also 
brought  up  during  our  stay  at  this  encampment  to 
hunt  the  deer.     Cheetahs  are  too  commonly  seen  in 
the  zoological  collections  in  Europe  now-a-days,  to 
render  a  description  of  the  animal  necessary.     They  - 
differ  from  the  common  leopard  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the  head,  which  is  smaller  and  uglier,  and  in  the 
spots  on  the  skin,  which  are  lighter  and  less  varied. 
The  cheetah  is  a  taller  imd  more  powerful  beast  than 
the  ordinary  leopard.     I  have  heard  of  tlieit  \&^SK!!Ki% 
their  way,  when  very  much  in  want  oi  io^,  Vjj^^  *^o>^ 
villages  of  Ceylon,  and  carrying  off  o\i  \aKSL  vcsA^ 
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women,  or  children.  It  is  truCy  one  naturally  feels  a 
little  doubtful  about  Gcylonese  accounts  of  wild 
animals,  after  the  wonderful  stories  recorded  by 
sportsmen  who  have  been  much  in  that  fEtvoured 
island  ;  but  looking  only  at  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  animal,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact^ 
although  in  northern  India  such  things  do  not 
occur.  The  tigers,  perhaps,  keep  the  smaller  fiy 
in  order  there,  and  reserve  all  the  human  hunting  to 
themselves. 

The  conducting  of  the  cheetah  from  his  cage  to 
the  chase  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  The 
keeper  leads  him  along  as  he  would  a  large  dog, 
with  a  chain ;  and  for  a  time,  as  they  scamper  over 
the  country,  the  cheetah  goes  willingly  enough  ;  but 
if  anything  arrests  his  attention,  some  noise  from 
the  forest,  some  scented  trail  upon  the  ground,  he 
moves  more  slowly,  throws  his  head  aloft,  and  peers 
savagely  around.  A  few  more  minutes,  perhaps, 
and  he  would  be  unmanageable.  The  keeper,  how- 
ever, is  prepared  for  the  emergency.  He  holds  in 
his  left  hand  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  sprinkled  on  th^ 
inside  with  salt ;  and,  by  means  of  a  handle  afBxed 
to  the  shell,  he  puts  it  at  once  over  the  nose 
of  the  cheetah.  The  animal  licks  the  salt,  loses 
the  scent,  forgets  the  object  which  arrested  his 
attention,  and  is  leSi  cjvml^W^  ^qtl%  agein.    As  often 

aa  symptoms  of  exdlemeaX.  \a^  «s\s^\\&\^  ^  ^^wsa. 

jfa  the  cocoa-nut  B^a  t.^^>i^  ^  «^^  ^^^n  ^ 
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after  each  application  the  cheetah  is  docile  and 
manageable.^ 

The  race  which  takes  place  when  the  cheetah  and 
his  keeper  have  stolen  anobserved  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  prey,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  kind.  The  deer  is  flying  for  his  life ; 
and  bounds  straight  forward  over  everything  that 
would  impede  his  progress,  jumping,  running, 
wading,  swimming  by  turns,  with  frantic  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cheetah's  blood  is  up.  He  is 
no  laggard.  The  deer  is  his  natural  prey.  How  he 
leaps  high  over  all  obstacles ;  how  he  bounds,  cat* 
like,  over  the  bushes,  and  even  takes  to  the  water 
rather  than  lose  the  fugitive,  are  things,  once  seen, 
to  be  remembered  for  many  years.  Nor  is  the  part 
of  the  horseman  an  easy  one.  With  all  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  enable  his  majesty  to  get  an 
excellent  vi^w  of  the  hunt ;  with  all  the  care  that 


*  (( 


If  he  (Hyder  Ali)  has  leisure,  he  appears  at  a  balcony, 
and  receiyes  the  salnte  of  his  elephants.  When  the  prince 
appears,  his  officers  cry  out,  'Your  ^^[iluaits  salute  your 
majesty/  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  animals,  ranged  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  palace,  make  three  genuflections.  His  tigers  of 
chase  (cheetahs)  likewise  pay  him  a  Tint.  They  are  led  by  hand, 
and  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  green  and  gold  hanging  to  the 
ground,  and  a  bonnet  on  their  head,  of  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  which  their  eyes  can  be  immediately  covered,  if  they 
should  chance  to  fTOvt  misehievous.  Hyder  himself  gives  each 
of  them  a  baU  of  sweetmeats,  which  they  take  very  adroitly  vit]^ 
their  paws,  being  exceedingly  tame."      Tke  HVsUyn)  oj  'H.'^i^ac 

MaA,  publiabed  by  his  gtandaon,  "Pimce  ^\isAajni'^^«»«sisA-» 

when  in  SnghMd,  in  1S55. 
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had  been  taken  to  select  a  suitable  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  remove  obstacles, — ^it  was  still  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  keep  up.  We  were  well 
mounted  on  horses  that  entered  keenly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  chase,  and  kept  their  eyes,  as  we  kept  ourSy 
fixed  now  upon  the  flying  deer,  now  upon  the  pur- 
suing cheetah ;  and  yet  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  chase  in  sight,  particularly  over  the  stubbly 
grass  and  marshy  ground.  There  was  evidently  no 
royal  road  to  the  enjoyment  of  hunting,  however, 
and  his  majesty  and  his  suite  were  &in  to  be  content 
Helter-skelter  we  dashed  along,  keeping  weU  to* 
gether — ^for  the  king  would  never  have  forgiven  us 
had  we  outridden  him — now  by  the  side  of  an  ugly 
nuUahy  or  bed  of  a  stream,  at  this  season  dry  ;  now 
over  the  long  wiry  grass,  that  grew  in  tufts,  affording 
most  insecure  footing  to  the  horses  as  they  dashed 
forwards, — the  cheetah  seemed  to  skim  over  it  with- 
out requiring  footing  at  all ;  at  another  time  we 
found  ourselves  in  an  open  space  covered  with  a  sort 
of  scrubby  brushwood,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high ;  the  horses  dashed  on,  however,  regard- 
less of  the  want  of  road,  now  finding  an  opening  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left,  until  we  left  the  brushwood 
behind. 

At  length  the  deer  was  fairly  run  down.     The 
forest  was  neax  •,  ^aA.  \i  \Jaa.t  ^^re  once  attained,  we 
felt  convinced  tliat  0[i^  Oaaa^  ^^  ^^«t;  ^  \^  ^^^ 
were  concerned ;  ioi  lio  Vox^^  ^^x^^^^^x^h.^^.^^^^ 
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the  thick  under-growth  of  a  tropical  forest.  The 
deer  never  gained  it,  however.  Worn  out  with  the 
long  pursuit,  and  paralyzed  with  fear  at  the  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  its  tloodthirsty  foe,  the  poor 
animal  leaped  head-foremost  into  a  little  thicket, 
fancying,  apparently,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
forest.  Its  branching  horns  were  caught  for  a 
moment  in  the  creepers ;  and  just  as  it  had  extri- 
cated them,  and  was  bounding  ibrwards  again,  the 
cheetah  was  upon  it. 

His  majesty  was  well  satisfied,  for  he  was  in  at 
the  death ;  and  having  heard  from  us  of  the  fox's 
brush,  and  the  anxiety  to  secure  it  amongst  sports- 
men, had  the  tail  of  the  deer  fixed  triumphantly  in 
his  hunting-cap. 
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TIT  FOR  TAT.  '    ' 

Geological  problem — Royal  inconvenience — Cruelty  in  a  Hinda 
^enanab — Tbunder-storm — Disturbance  in  the  camp — ^Phmder 
'  — Keeping  guard — The  thief — Confusioii — The  haiber-— A 
•  friend  in  need — ^Return  to  Luoknow — Sommaiy  juatioe. 

We  were  at  this  period  encamped  to  the  north  <rf  a 
Tillage  called  Misrik, — a  few  miles  only  to  the  north 
of  it, — ^between  the  Qoomtj  and  one.  of  its  tributa- 
ries, the  Kntheny.  One  of  the  expeditions  that 
took  ns  fEirthest  from  the  encampment, — ^whether  an 
extraordinary  run  of  the  cheetah,  or  a  journey  in 
search  of  a  herd  of  deer,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
— ^brought  us  upon  the  borders  of  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  the  shores  of  which  were  covered  with  a  fine 
impalpable  white  sand,  resembling,  in  its  acrid  taste 
and  smarting  pungency,  as  well  as  in  its  appearance, 
finely-powdered  saltpetre. 

This  deposit  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inte- 
resting speculation  amongst  Indian  geologists,  and 
of  not  a  little  controversy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
scientific  man,  and  therefore  I  feel  bound  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Those,  therefore,  who 
assure  me  tTaat  fti\a  \s  Tio^wi^  Wt  fine  sand,  similar 
to  what  is  {o\m9LSom^\Km^^>x'^^^'^^'^^'^-'^^ 
a  little  whiter  m  coVo^,  ^V  m^  ^.^  >^^\^^h^  ^>^h*^ 
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have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  senses  having 
refosed  to  credit  at  the  time.  The  water  of  the 
jheel  or  little  lake  was  brackish,  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  and  as  we  rode  over  the  white  powder,  at 
first  rapidly,  but  after  a  little  more  leisurely,  clonda 
of  the  dust  were  raised  into  the  air,  and  diffused 
themselves  round  and  about  us,  as  if  they  were  no 
heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  There  was  fortunately 
BO  wind  blowing  at  the  time ;  had  there  been,  we 
should  probably  have  been  blinded.  As  it  was,  our 
eyes  and  nostrils  and  mouths  and  ears  wore  filled 
with  the  bitter  smarting  powder,  each  particle  appa- 
rently,  although  too  minute  for  virion,  bang  laige 
enough  and  acrid  enough  to  leave  a  stinging  sensation 
behind  it,  when  it  had  made  its  way  into  the  nostrils. 
Our  horses  felt  the  effect  of  the  saltpetre  shower  as 
much  as  we  did,  and  snorted  and  sneezed  vehemently 
to  get  rid  of  its  effects,  wanting  to  turn  at  ev^  step 
to  the  water,  which  was  unfit  for  them  to  drink. 

This  uncomfortable  ride  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  our  memorable  hunting  expedition.  The 
powdered  saltpetre — ^as  I  must  persist  in  calling  it 
until  I  am  supplied  with  fi  better  name^— insinuated 
itself  with  as  little  ceremony  into  the  royal  nostrils 
and  eyes  as  into  our  more  jdebeian  organs ;  and  his 
majesty  swore  at  it  in  excellent  Hindustani  and 
clipped  English  with  an  energy  th&t  oiii^  ^«^\i^^ 
b&rdly  believe  Mm  capable  of.  It  "^^  vminssai^  Vf^ 
Iie&r  one  seientiSe  inember  of  oxa  Tp«c^  %»aNXpi»%^^* 
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that  a  more  interesting  geological  phenonvenon  it 
TTonld  be  impossible  to  discover  anywhere  ;  that  W0 
were  lucky  in  meeting  thus  accidentally  with  qk 
deposit  which  the  savans  of  Europe  would  trav(>l  far 
to  inspect.  We  sneezed,  and  coughed,  and  rubbed 
our  eyes,  and  listened  to  him.  The  greater  number 
of  us  had  indeed  shut  our  eyes  as  soon  as  the  smart* 
ing  pain  had  been  first  felt ;  but  still  the  dust 
insinuated  itself  between  the  closed  eyelids  in  an 
eminently  pertinacious  sort  of  way,  and  we  began  to 
fear  at  length  for  the  eyesight  of  our  horses. 

"  What  could  be  easier  than  to  have  retraced  your 
steps  when  the  inconvenience  was  first  discovered  ?" 
asks  some  one  wise  in  his  generation.  From  what  I 
have  already  said,  no  one  fancies  for  a  moment,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  continued  to  ride  over  this  powdered 
saltpetre  from  any  aflFection  for  it,  firom  any  devotion 
to  science,  or  any  earnest  desire  to  make  ourselves 
martyrs  in  its  pursuit :  we  were  as  anxious  to  escape 
from  this  sea  of  impalpable  dust  as  a  London  alder- 
man is  to  get  rid  of  annoyance  after  dinner,  and 
compose  himself  to  a  soothing  nap.  But  then,  how 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  We  did  not  come  upon  this 
"interesting  deposit"  all  at  once.  No  one  could 
say  where  it  began,  and  where  it  ended.  We  had 
made  our  way  into  its  midst  gradually,  crossing  a  little 
patch  hero,  and  tTien  a  \\\,\\fe  ^^t^Jv  there^  finding  it 
here  mixed  up  witli  c^i\Xi,  ^xA  ^«t^  \^a^i5GC5^^^\s^ 
a  hear/  loamy  soil  t\v«i.tN^oxiia.uQ\»V!^V^^^^  ^^ 
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the  time  we  had  reached  the  position  in  whieh  o^ir 
horses*  hoofs  turned  it  np  in  clouds  all  around  and 
about  us,  we  were  in  its  midst,  and  it  appearsd 
shorter  to  go  through  to  the  opposite  side  than  to 
tiim  and  retrace  our  steps. 

That  evening,  on  regaining  our  tents,  we  prepared 
as  usual  for  the  royal  dinner-party.  His  majesty  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  annoyance  he  felt ;  the 
powdered  saltpetre  stiUirritated  his  eyes  and  nostrils ; 
he  was  uneasy,  vexed,  out  of  temper.  We  received 
scant  courtesy  from  him  that  evening ;  nor  could  the 
buffoonery  of  the  barber,  or  the  most  spirited  sallies 
of  the  court-jesters,  or  the  dancing  of  the  nautcfe 
girls,  restore  the  king  to  equanimity.  He  was 
annoyed  at  having  been  allowed  to  get  into  so  un- 
pleasant a  position.  He  ought  to  have  been  informed 
of  the  inconvenience  beforehand.  Even  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  scientific  friend,  that  the  deposit 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  mine — a  suggestion 
which  arrested  his  attention  for  a  moment,  but  was 
totally  forgotten  afterwards — did  not  suffice  to  remove 
his  irritation.  The  king  retired  into  the  female 
apartments  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and  we  re- 
turned to  our  tents.  Heaven  help  the  poor  woman 
wlio  has  the  misfortune  at  such  a  moment  to  displease 
or  disgust  an  irritated  despot !  an  accidental  sneeze,'^ 

*  The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  native  m  tVie  coxixXkcA^^^^)^^^ 
sneezing  in  the  king's  presence,  wa&tUelosa  oi  XVie  o^^.tx^^^*'*^^*^^ 
This  barbarism  is  by  no  means  uncommon  Vn  OAenXaX  ccw3^3^» 
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a  loader  cox^li  than  ttsnal,  nay,  even  an  nngracefnl 
movement,  may  bring  down  pnnishment  terrible  to 
tliink  of;  tortnre,  perhaps,  at  the  bare  menticm  of 
which  the  English  wife  or  mother  or  daughter  wonld 
shudder.  Such  things  take  place  bat  too  often  in 
the  Hindu  zenanahs  of  India.  English  magistrates 
know  that  such  things  often  take  place  ;  but  they  are 
helpless  to  punish  or  prevent.  The  zenanah  and  the 
harem  are  sacred  ;  and  the  female  slave  that  revealed 
their  more  horrid  mysteries  would  suiSer  a  lingering 
and  excruciating  death  at  the  hands  of  the  veiy 
women  whom  her  revelations  might  be  intended  to 
protect  The  chief,  and  the  wealthy  man,  who  is 
disposed  to  be  cruel,  can  act  despotically,  tyrannically 
enough ;  but  the  king,  with  unquestioned  power  of 
life  and  death  in  his  hands,  if  once  infuriated  or 
enraged,  can  torture  and  kill  without  question.  "  My 
wife  is  about  being  confined,"  said  a  savage  Hindu 
rajah  to  his  European  friend,  a  solicitor ;  "  my  wife 
is  about  being  confined  ;  and  if  she  does  not  make 
me  the  father  of  a  son,  I  will  whip  her  to  death  with 
my  hunting-whip."  The  child  was  bom, — ^it  was  a 
daughter, — and  the  woman's  body  was  burnt  two  days 
after.  How  she  had  died,  no  one  out  of  the  zenanah 
certainly  knew.  The  fact  of  the  threat  only  transpired 
long  afterwards,  when  it  was  the  interest  of  the  soli- 
citor to  whom  ftie  TeioaxV  \ksA.  V^^-^  made  to  prove 
the  rajah  mad  iTi\i\s"V^^^^  &».>j^,\Ti^x\^^\ft^^\.'?»5B^^ 

a  mllf 
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Up  to  this  period  of  our  hunting  expedition  the 
weather  had  been  remarkably  fine.  We  were  awoke^ 
however,  just  after  we  had  composed  ourselves  to 
fileep  that  evening,  by  a  violent  thunder-storm  and  a 
deluge  of  rain,  the  precursors  of  a  changing  mon- 
soon. The  lightnings  flashed  with  a  vivid  intensity 
and  a  rapidity  such  as  are  seldom  seen  out  of  the 
tropics.  As  we  lay  in  our  large  square  tent,  five  of 
us,  the  thund^  appeared  to  roll  exactly  over  our 
heads,  and  not  to  be  further  distant  than  the  top  of 
the  tent-poles ;  whilst  the  lightning-flashes  lit  up  the 
scene  with  their  dancing  zig-zag  flights  through  the 
heavens  and  their  sheet-like  glare.  Every  two  or 
three  moments  we  could  see,  for  an  instant,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  each  object  in  the  tent,  together 
with  the  black  outlines  of  the  clouds  outside,  through 
our  double  canvas  covering,  for  an  instant  only ;  and 
then  all  was  gloom  again — deep,  dark,  impenetrable 
gloom. 

It  was  just  about  midnight  Between  the  inter- 
vals of  the  thunder  the  wind  whistled  and  howled 
without  like  a  demon.  Our  tent  heaved  up  and 
down,  now  bulging  uneasily  out  here,  and  then 
rapidly  collapsing  again,  the  tent-poles  quivering 
•unsteadily  as  the  canvas  flapped-to.  We  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  tent  would  come  down ;  and,  all 
being  awake,  expressed  our  fears  to  tihditi  ^C<^^  ^ 
each  other.  But  we  were  mis^aikeii.  '^iW  «f?»H?a!^ 
busied  tiemselves  putting  ia  «b  ^m  V«ca  «sA?««»?3«^ 
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up  a  rope  there,  and  all  remained  secure.  It  was 
evident,  howeyer,  that  there  was  great  excitement  in 
the  camp.  In  the  intervals  of  the  thunder  we  could 
hear,  besides  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  crying 
of  camels,  and  the  blowing  of  elephants  the  shouts 
of  men  as  they  called  to  each  other. 

<<  Some  of  the  animab  have  got  loose,''  said  we 
to  each  other,  when  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind  would  permit  us  to  be 
heard. 

At  length  the  storm  abated ;  and  still  the  com- 
motion in  the  camp  continued,  nay,  became  ever 
louder  and  more  loud. 

**  Several  of  the  animals  got  loose,''  said  we  to 
each  other.  ^'  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  elephants  will 
not  get  amongst  the  tent-ropes,  or  down  the  tents 
will  come." 

With  this  benevolent  wish,  and  an  order  to  the 
servants  to  see  that  the  loose  animals  did  not  dis- 
turb us,  or  approach  our  tent,  we  composed  ourselves 
to  sleep  again. 

It  was  past  midnight    We  were  relapsing  hsi 
into  unconsciousness  ;  for  our  tent  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  had  incommoded  us  but 
little.      I  was  in  an  easy  dozing  condition,  half- 
awake,  half-asleep,  conscious  and  unconscious,  en- 
jojing  the  sense  oi  s^iCixmXrj  wA  comfort  which  my 
camp-couch  afforded,  ^\i«i  \  ^^^^s»s^fc^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  the  probaUo  cou^^;-^u  oi  «^^  ^-^W.  .^  s^ 
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tent.  Still  the  noise  of  the  animals  and  the  cries 
of  men  grew  ever  louder,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep. 

"  Go  out,  Buxoo/'  said  I  to  my  valet,  **  and  see 
what  all  the  noise  is  about.'' 

Buxoo  departed.  Before  he  returned  another 
servant  was  called  by  some  one  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  and  we  heard  the  announcement  of  '^  a  mes- 
senger from  '  the  support  of  the  world,' "  the  oriental 
paraphrase  for  a  king's  servant. 

The  message  was  for  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
one  of  our  party  ;  an  order  to  present  himself  before 
the  king  with  all  convenient  speed.  This  order 
roused  us  from  our  half-dreamy  condition.  Some- 
thing of  importance  was  evidently  on  foot  to  cause 
tlie  worthy  captain  to  be  called  up  at  such  an  hour. 
The  messenger  knew  nothing,  except  that  there  was 
great  commotion  in  the  king's  quarters,  and  that 
one  of  the  royal  tents  had  been  blown  down.  This 
in  itself  was  food  enough  for  thought  Thenawab 
had  the  charge  of  the  encampment ;  could  it  be  that 
the  king  was  so  enraged,  that  he  determined  to  put 
the  nawab  under  arrest,  or  worse,  have  him  executed 
there  and  then  ?  Gould  it  be  that  some  frightful 
event  had  taken  place  in  the  zenanah,  and  a  tumuh 
had  been  the  consequence  ?  Gould  it  be— 4)ut  tfafin^ 
was  no  use  in  speculating.  ^     v'\^\. 

My  servant  returned  shord^  %$tet  v€Mi>  cw^»»C^ 
departure  with  information  tbaA  ikisaw^Wf^^^^^^*^ 
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movement  in  the  king's  quarters  ;  bat  either  no  one 
knew  or  no  one  would  tell  him  why.  He  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  a  jemadar,  or  native  officer, 
what  it  was,  and  got  struck  in  consequence. 

This  did  not  tend  much  to  allay  our  curiosil^. 
The  rain  was  still  falling,  however,  in  floods,  and 
none  of  tis  felt  disposed  to  go  out  and  seek  informar 
tion  for  ourselves.  At  length  the  captain  returned 
again* 

"  Look  out  for  your  safely,  gentlemen,  and  take 
^»re  of  your  property— we  are  off.'' 

"  Off !— where  ?— who  V  we  adked  in  a  breath. 

"  The  king  starts  for  Lucknow  in  half-an-hour — 
we  must  attend  him,  of  course — the  whole  foro©-*- 
his  wives  travel  with  him.  He  seems  terribly 
annoyed,  and  very  anxious  to  return  to  the  capital 
immediately.  Look  out  for  your  property,  I  say,  or 
the  villagers  will  confiscate  it."  The  captain  ran  on 
in  this  way,  as  he  packed  up  and  prepared,  now 
ordering  a  servant,  now  giving  one  of  his  orderlies 
some  package  to  take  care  of. 

"  Do  you  seriously  think  our  property  is  in  danger, 
captain?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  if  you  defend  it  with  spirit,"  was  his  cool 

reply  ;  "  but  of  course  the  poor  villagers,  who  have 

been  plundered  and  maltreated  by  the  king's  ser- 

vante,  will  rusli  in  "vrpoii  ^'^  ewsMxiYDaftut  when  they 

know  the  king  and  tli^  gasa^  «t^  ^t^^t-^^Imi^^^^^ 

happens." 
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It  was  impossible  for  us  to  travel  with  the 
king,  we  had  not  the  requisite  number  of  servants. 
Besides,  it  was  the  king^s  order  that  we  should 
return  with  the  nawab.  Travelling  fifty  miles  in  a 
remote  part  of  Oude  is  a  very  diflFerent  thing  from 
going  over  the  same  space  of  ground  on  a  well-kept 
road  in  Europe.  We  had  an  elephant  each,  and 
one  horse  or  more  ;  but  covered  vehicles,  palanquins, 
were  necessary  for  travelling  in  the  day-time,  and 
palanquins  required  relays  of  men  all  along  the  road 
to  convey  them.  Besides,  whatever  baggage  we  did 
not  take  with  us  would  certainly  bo  lost ;  if  not 
plundered  by  the  villagers,  it  would  never  escape  the 
liawab's  servants. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  quietly  to 
await  the  morning,  in  order  to  see  what  force  of  men 
the  nawab  could  allow  us,  and  what  was  the  best 
arrangement  that  coidd  be  made  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  heard  the  snorting  of  the  horses,  and  the 
monotonous  song  of  the  labourers  who  carried  the 
|)alanquins,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  elephants 
gradually  dying  away  in  the  distance,  as  the  king's 
party  hurried  off.  There  was  no  stopping,  no  delay. 
What  his  majesty  wanted  done,  he  must  have  that 
done  at  once. 

The  rain  still  pattered  away  uijoti  tVi'^  wsXs^^^  ^ 

Cur  tent;   it  was  a  bleak,  &aT^,  Tsja^^xsi^^  ^^s^. 

Our  lamp  stood  on  a  little  taVAe  m  tti^  e«i5ct«2^  ^  ^5ffa 
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tent,  faintly  illuminating  the  interior  through  the 
hazy  vapour-laden  air.  We  were  stretched.,  four  oC 
us,  upon  our  camp-heds,  two  at  one  side  of  the  tent, 
and  two  at  the  other.  Our  palanquins  stood  at  the 
doors — mine  was  inside,  just  across  the  door.  We 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  captidn's  warning  ;  and  it 
had  been  decided  that  we  should  relieve  each  other 
in  sitting  up,  one  after  the  other,  an  hour  at  a  time, 
until  morning  came.  A  pair  of  loaded  pistols  and  a 
sword  were  placed  upon  the  table ;  and  one  of  our 
little  party,  formerly  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  and  still  bearing  a  warlike  aspect  from 
his  huge  mustachoes,  took  his  place  first  at  the  table, 
cigar  in  moutL  Numerous  servants  were  scattered 
about  on  the  Root  of  the  tent ;  but  they  were  not  to 
be  depended  on;  besides,  they  had  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  villagers,  whom  the  day  before  they  would 
have  abused  and  browbeaten  like  the  fiercest  of 
braggadocios. 

Our  military  guard  sat  in  such  a  position  that  he 
could  easily  inspect  both  doors  ;  and,  with  a  dim  re- 
collection of  having  seen  him  stretching  out  his  legs 
against  the  table,  tilting  back  his  chair,  thrusting 
both  his  hands  into  the  waistband  of  his  pyjamas 
or  sleeping  drawers,  and  puffing  vehemently  at  a 
superlative  manilla,— one  of  the  king's  own  you  may 
be  certain, — 1  fell  off  m\iO  ^Vi-^MrXMaftonscious  doze. 
My  couch  was  ttie  iie«t^V.  \.^  ^^  ^^^^  '^jv^.^^x^^ 
our  guardian  dragoon  .^^  sVV.^^^?.^^VV^>^-^  w^ 
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and  my  native  valet  was  snoring  vigorously  upon  the 
ground,  ^nrapped  up  like  a  bundle  of  dirty  clothes, 
neither  head  nor  feet  visible,  by  the  side  of  my  couch. 
I  fell  off,  I  say,  into  a  half-unconscious  doze ;  but 
fortunately  retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  per- 
ceive a  stealthy  crawling  sound  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood.  I  opened  my  eyes  without  othenrise 
moving, — awake,  wide  awake,  at  once;  and  as  I 
became  so,  I  saw  a  dark  brown  arm  rising  as  if  from 
the  earth,  and  seizing  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  rested 
upon  a  tin  box  in  the  comer  near  me.  I  had  too 
strong  a  conviction  that  every  particle  of  clean  linen 
I  possessed  in  the  tent,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the 
linen  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Lucknow,  was  in 
that  bundle,  not  to  jump  up  at  once  and  make  a 
grasp  at  the  long  brown  arm.  It  was  gone,  however, 
and  with  it  the  bundle,  before  I  could  seize  it.  Our 
military  guard,  hearing  my  exclamation,  seized  one 
of  the  pistols,  and  pointed  it  full  at  me  as  I  sat  on 
my  knees,  for  an  instant,  watching  the  space  between 
my  couch  and  the  doors ;  for  I  felt  persuaded  the  - 
robber  had  not  yet  had  time  to  escape.  It  was  all  tho 
work  of  a  moment,  of  course.  Our  watch  advanced 
pistol  in  hand — I  leaped  out  of  bed  and  seized  a 
sword.  The  robber  at  the  same  instant  glided  like  a 
snake  from  under  my  couch,  and  made  a  dart  for 
the  nearest  door,  that  probably  by  '^\!ias&L\\Ri\sah. 
entered. 
By  this  time  all  were  awake,  aii^L  sbfc  xi^^  \bs^«3»!^ 
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inquiries  and  uttering  alarmed  excllunationft.  I  him 
said  that  my  palanquin  was  placed  aocoes  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  tent ;  the  doors  of  it  were  open,  and^' 
as  the  robber  darted  forwards  along  the  ground^  he  saw 
that  his  only  hope  of  safety  was  avigorousjomp  throng 
the  palanquin.  He  attempted  this,  and  executed  it  as 
a  monkey  would  have  done.  As  our  military  watcb 
adyanced^  pistol  in  hand,  he  saw  the  dark  form  of 
the  robber  bolting  through  the  conveyance,  and  he 
fired.  I  too  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thief  as  i 
turned,  after  seizing  a  sword ;  but  only  a  glimpse,-*^ 
just  saw  him  gliding  through.  Fortunately  one  of 
the  servants  had  very  unceremoniously  been  occapyy 
ing  jny  palanquin,  and  started  just  as  the  ihief 
leaped  over  him — started,  and  rolled  out  of  the  con-* 
veyance,  and  through  the  canvas  door  of  the  tent, 
out  upon  the  wet  ground  outside,  flEmcying  the  pistol 
had  been  fired  at  him  for  his  impudence.  He  and 
the  robber  rolled  together  in  the  mud,  each  afraid  of 
the  other,  each  fancying  he  was  attacked.  The  rob* 
ber  escaped,  however,  very  soon,  leaving  the  servant 
half-smothered  in  mud,  and  leaving  behind  him,  too, 
my  bundle  of  clean  linen — clean  no  longer — soaking 
in  a  puddle  hard  by. 

To  those  who  have  never  travelled  in  a  tropical 
country,  it  may  appear  that  this  was  a  slight  misfor- 
tune.   Had  the^  ex^^T^ftikS^  the  comfort  of  a  change 
of  linen,  and  ^^  d\^BCQrc&st\.  c^i  ^  ^^s».\.  ^^X^^^ 
travelling  ^itii  ^^  t\xOTaom^\ftT  \^^«v^  ^^^^^^^ 
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and  ninety,  shut  in  by  forest  and  jungle  &om  a 
breath  of  air,  themselves  steaming,  the  ground 
steaming,  the  vegetation  steaming,  and  the  elephant 
or  horse,  or  human  beasts  of  burden,  steaming  too, 
they  would  think  differently.  My  valet  was  the  first 
to  find  the  lost  bundle :  I  was  thankful  that  it  was 
found ;  but  its  condition  turned  my  thankfulness 
into  indignation.  A  yellowish-browny-mud,  exceed- 
ingly soft  and  sloppy  and  insinuating,  had  made  its 
way  into  every  article  of  clothing  it  contained ;  and 
vehemently  did  I  accuse  the  mustachioed  watch  of 
being  the  cause  of  my  calamity,  as  I  turned  over 
piece  after  piece  of  foul  linen.  He  laughed,  and 
assured  me  that  the  fellow  had  not  got  off  firee,  for 
he  had  lodged  a  ball  in  him.  If  this  were  true,  he. 
must  have  fired  two  from  the  fame  barrel ;  lor  I 
found  a  pistol-buUet  sunk  deeply  into  tiie  firame  of 
my  palanquin  in  the  morning.  I  did  not  &il  to 
point  it  out  to  him ;  and  he  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me,  as  he  stroked  his  horse-hair-like  beards  that  he 
had  observed  that  mark  there  several  days  bcibre^ 
and  that  he  rather  thought  the  bullet  had  been  lodged 
there  one  night  when  I  was  9deep  inside ;  all  which, 
of  course,  was  simply  nonsense. 

There  was  no  more  going  to  sleep  that  night .  The 
villagers  had  soon  discovered  that  the  king  was  gone 
with  the  body-guard,  and  they  now  l»oke  into  th^e: 
encampment.      Through  the  \«i>%  ^^^sS^ 'Woas^  "^^ 
heard  the  cxieB  Of  men  vad  ^*^  d^^^^  ^^  "sm^ft*^ 
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resounding  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king^s 

tents.     The  poorer  portions  of  tlie  female  attendants 

had  been  unable  to  accompany  the  harem  ;  and  they 

were  now  exposed  to  every  wrong  and  injury  at  the 

hands  of  the  outraged  villagers.     Tents  were  broken 

into  and  pillaged ;  ornaments  were  torn  from  the 

hands  and  feet  of  the  poor  women;   boxes  were 

broken  open,  and  clothes  seized  belonging  to  the  first 

ladies  of  the  court     As  for  us,  self-preservation  is 

the  primary  law  of  nature.    It  was  the  nawab's  duty, 

not  ours,  to  protect  the  camp.    We  expected  every 

moment  an  attack  upon  our  own  tent,  and  so  we  sat 

up  prepared,  one  with  his  pistols,  another  with  his 

gun,  and  a  third  with  his  sword,  all  looking  fierce 

and  resolute.  We  were  reconnoitred  doubtless  by  the 

plunderers,  and  they  felt  no  desire  to  come  to  close 

quarters  with  us.     But  why  not  go  out  and  try  and 

save  the  women  from  outrage  ?  asks  some  indignant 

reader,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  knowledge.     I 

will  answer  the  question.     The  women  left  behind 

were,   for   the    most    part,    discarded  concubines, 

danoing-girls  disgraced,  or  poor  attendants.    Had  we 

entered  their  tents,  calumny  would  soon  have  been 

rife  in  Lucknow;  and  some  of  these  very  ladies 

would  have  been  the  first  to  charge  us  with  violating 

their  privacy.    A  charge  of  having  made  onr  way 

into  the  haicm  170X3\4l  bcvci^  do^^n  at  once  upon  us 

the  anger  of  t\ie  Vmg  «cA  oi  «ti^  t^\\^x>.\.\  ^csSl^^^ 

fareiraU,  a  long  fetc^e^i,  \^  ^^  c.>^  V.\^  ^\ W.«^^ 
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to  the  little  or  the  much  \re  had  accumulated.  In 
the  second  place,  our  own  tent,  left  without  a  guard, 
would  soon  have  heen  pillaged ;  and  however  chival- 
rous men  may  be,  they  do  not  usually  take  care  of 
other  people^s  property  before  their  own.  Fewer  than 
four  of  us  could  not  have  ventured  forth  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  distressed  damsels ;  many  of  whom,  by 
the  bye,  would  not  have  thanked  us  for  the  inter- 
ference, if  everything  we  heard  was  true ;  and  had 
we  all  gone,  who  was  to  prevent  our  clothes  and  our 
saddles,  our  couches  and  our  travelling  parapher- 
nalia, nay,  our  very  horses  and  palanquins,  from 
being  carried  off? 

Our  horses  were  picqueted  round  the  tent,  and 
could  not  be  carried  off  without  alarming  the  native 
grooms  with  them ;  for,  on  the  first  alarm,  the  ropes 
by  which  they  were  attached  to  the  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  were  firmly  tied  round  the  arms  of 
the  grooms  within. 

Amid  such  sights  and  sounds  as  I  have  described 
we  sat  in  our  tent,  smoking  our  cigars,  during  the 
long  hours  of  darkness.  In  the  morning,  when  we 
sallied  forth  to  see  the  results  of  the  tumult  of  the 
preceding  night,  a  stranger  or  a  more  variegated 
scene  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  anywhere,  or 
even  to  picture  to  the  imagination.  One  of  the 
royal  tents  had  been  blown  down ;  and  so  intent  was 
the  king  upon  instant  departure,  t\vBA.  'Vi'fe  ^wJS.^  "s^^ 
allow  anj  attempt  to  be  made  to  x^ASfe  ^^  ^^^as^ 
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Every  man  was  to  assist  in  getting  ready  what  was 
needful  tor  the  rapid  march  back  to  Lncknown— mare 
resembling  a  fligbt  than  a  march ;  and  no  one 
thought  of  the  fallen  tent — ^no  one  except  the/vil^ 
lagers,  they  had  not  forgotten  it  Notwithstanding 
all  that  the  guards  of  the  nawab  could  do>  it  bad 
been  ransacked  and  plundered.  Even  the  very  coat 
and  pantaloons  the  king  had  taken  off  the  previous 
evening  were  stolen.  The  whole  ground  around  the 
encampment  was  littered,  when  we  visited  it,  with 
portions  of  female  attire  that  had  been  dropped  in 
the  hot  haste  of  the  plunderers  as  they  made  away 
with  their  booty.  Articles,  many  of  them  of  coH" 
siderable  value,  lay  strewn  about  in  hopeless  confu- 
sion— articles  of  furniture,  cooking-apparatus,  cloth- 
ing, trappings  for  elephants  and  camels ;  the  whole 
was,  in  fact,  a  complete  Utter  of  every  kind  of 
oriental  requirement  for  the  house,  the  person,  and 
the  road.  Not  all  oriental,  either.  To  our  surprise, 
we  noticed  portions  of  female  attke  here  and  there 
never  used  by  the  Eastern  ladies ;  articles  with  which 
the  shop-windows  in  London  make  the  modest 
bachelor  painfully  familiar.  We  were  perfectly  aware 
that  no  European  in  the  king's  service — cook,  bar- 
ber, coachman,  or  of  the  household-^had  his  wife 
with  him  during  the  march ;  and  our  conclusion  was, 
tfaecefore,  that  these  articles  belonged  to  some  ladies 
of  the  haiem,  oi  \?\v.Qm  -w^i  V^  V^sax^  -^siS^  Vaww 

notliing. 
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That  there  had  been  hard  fighting  between  the 
servants  of  the  nawab  and  the  villagers,  was  appa;reni 
enough  ;  for  two  men  lay  hacked  and  hewn  almost  to 
pieces  upon  the  ground,  both  evidently  strangers  to 
the  encampment ;  and  we  heard  that  several  of  the 
nawab's  servants  had  been  severely  wounded. 

We  returned  to  our  tent,  to  partake  of  a  hasty 
breakfast  preparatory  to  departure.  On  reaching  our 
quarters,  we  found  everybody  and  everything  in  confu-* 
sion  and  uproar.  It  was  some  time  before  we  succeeded 
in  making  ourselves  heard,  and  getting  intelligible 
answers  to  the  questions  we  asked,  so  fierce  was  the 
dispute,  and  loud  and  violent  the  abuse.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  that  some  servants  of  the  nawab 
were  in  violent  altercation  with  ours,  abtmt  what 
or  wherefore  we  could  not  understand.  Sticks  wem 
even  raised  in  an  eminently  threatening  way  upon 
both  sides ;  and,  had  our  return  been  delayed,  another 
fight  would  have  taken  place  in  our  very  tent. 

''  The  good-for-nothings  will  not  obey  the  orders. 
of  his  excellency  the  nawab,  0  sahebs,''  shouted  the 
chief  of  the  intruders. 

*'  The  vile  sons  of  vile  mothers  want  us  to  leave 
my  lords'  tent,  and  go  and  help  them  somewh^e 
else,"  screamed  our  servants  in  ch<»rus. 

Both  parties  spoke,  Hindu  fashicm,  at  the  utmost 
pitch  of  their  voices.     When  men  quarrdi  in  IndU»^ 
thej  mvariablytry  and  frighten  ewiki  o^iJbst  •'•r53cl^"Q^ 
t&lkJng.  .^■■^-^'^- 

Q  2 
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We  inrcre  evidently  interested  in  the  matter  in 
dispute.  A  little  questioning  soon  brought  forth  the 
information,  that  th^  nawab  had  sent  an  order  to  the 
sahebs'  servants  to  assist  in  the  general  work  of  the 
encampment  before  departing;  amd  the  messengKB 
wanted  to  press  into  their  service  all  our  bearera  and 
grooms — all  not  actually  engaged  in  packing  or  pre- 
paring breakfast  Had  we  submitted  to  this  injustice, 
as  we  considered  it,  there  was  no  telling  when  we 
should  be  able  to  depart ;  and,  with  a  large  stock  of 
muddy  linen,  it  was  my  interest  to  get  back  to  Luck- 
now  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  by  no  means  the  only 
one,  however,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate 
departure.  The  king's  company  would  leave  the 
country  through  which  we  had  to  travel  bare  enough 
of  labourers  to  assist  in  carrying  our  palanquins  ;  if 
the.nawab's  also  left  before  us,  there  is  no  telling 
when  we  should  reach  Lucknow,  or  whether  we 
should  reach  it  at  all ;  for  the  European  members  of 
the  king's  hpusehold  were  not  popular  in  Oude. 

We  reasoned  calmly  and  quietly,  representing  the 
anxiety  of  the  king  for  our  presence,  and  his  com- 
mands to  follow  him  with  all  convenient  speed.  We 
were  answered,  that  the  nawab  would  take  upon  his 
own  head  the  blame  of  our  delay.  We  urged  an^in, 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  attend  his  majesty  forthwith ; 
and  that  if  we  gave  \i\i  owi  servants  without  a  struggle, 
we  should  be  wantiiv^  Vql  it?r^^v.  \:Q  ""  Hi^^  ^^\\i^  ^ 
the  world/'     "We  vreie  ^\i^^ct^^.  '^^^  "^^  Sk^^Vx^^^ 
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absence  the  nawab  was  the  ruler,  and  that  the  com- 
mand was  his.  We  urged  again,  that  vre  had  several 
brace  of  pistols,  6ix  fowling-pieces,  two  rifles,  and  a 
large  variety  of  swords,  and  that  we  were  able  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  servants.  The  quiet  reply 
was,  that  the  nawab  had  three  servants  for  our  one, 
a  much  larger  collection  of  arms,  and  if  forced  to 
use  violence,  would  leave  us  no  servants  at  all. 

The  quiet  firmness  of  the  officer  sent  with  the 
party  convinced  us  that  the  nawab  waa  determined  in 
the  matter.  Mingling  his  words  with  polite  flattery 
and  Oriental  exaggeration  of  our  bravery  and  great- 
ness, he  yet  persisted  incessantly,  never  yielding  so 
much  as  an  inch. 

We  were  at  our  wits'  end.  It  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant position  in  which  to  be  placed  ;  aJid  to  fight 
the  nawab  we  did  not  intend.  At  length,  as  we  still 
argued  uselessly,  the  barber  was  thought  of.  Not  a 
native  attendant  upon  the  court  but  had  a  hearty 
and  unfeigned  fear  of  the  barber  ;  his  influence  was 
known  to  be  preponderant.  An  old  and  unsavoury 
proverb  says,  that  if  we  think  of  a  certain  person  he 
will  appear.  The  barber  was  thought  of  at  this 
moment,  and  the  barber  appeared.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  off,  too,  immediately ;  fortunately  it  was  his 
interest,  therefore,  to  travel  with  us,  and  to  get  to' 
Lucknow  as  soon  as  possible.  The  citcmfis^rvxv^^^ 
were  explained  to  him,  and  tlie  \iVi^<ft  xq»3cl  %^^\cl^^. 
grow  big  with  ind%nation. 
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'^  You  are  all  a  pack  of  scoundrels  together/'  he 
exdaimed,  addiessiBg  the  officer,  '^  every  one  of  jou, 
nawab  and  alL"  This  was  in  English,  and  was 
intended  for  the  officer  alone.  *'Qo  and  tell  his 
excellency/'  he  continued  in  his  halting  Hindustani, 
^'that  the  'refdge  of  the  world'  requires  me  to 
dress  his  hair.  I  most  be  in  Lncknow  withont 
delay ;  and  these  gentlemen  wiU  travel  with  ma 
Not  a  servant  mnst  be  touched.  Are  there  not 
villageis  enough  ?" 

The  officer  said  nothing  in  reply  ;  but  bowed,  and 
went  his  way.  Nor  did  we  murmur  at  being  tliiiB 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  littile  hero  of  the 
curling-tongs — not  of  the  razor,  for  he  did  not  shave 
the  king.  The  barber  was  satisfied  ;  we  were  satis- 
fied ;  and  if  the  nawab  was  not,  he  never  let  us  know 
the  fact — we  heard  nothing  more  of  the  want  of 
servants. 

Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow,  we 
found  the  king  was  anxiously  awaiting  us  in  the 
palace  whence  we  had  set  out — Dil-kushar. 

"  You  have  left  me  long  by  myself,  gentlemen," 
said  his  majesty,  when  we  made  our  appearance  one 
morning  whilst  the  barber  was  officiating  as  usual ; 
"you  have  left  me  long  by  myself,  gentlemen,  in 
this  dull  place." 

"  Your  majestj  \,t^n^^  mot^  ^^\&.l^  than  ordinary 
men  can  do/'  ^aa  ^^^  ^^^""^l  ^'^  ^^^  '^'^  ^^a\'«ec^. 
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plundering  of  the  camp  b;  those  rebellious  villagers  ; 
may  their  fathers^  and  mothers^  names  be  reviled ! 
The  khan  has  been  telling  me  about  it  Let  me 
hear  it  all  again/' 

We  told  what  we  saw,  and  only  what  we  saw* 
The  king's  anger  grew  fieree  as  he  listened. 

''  To  think/'  he  stammered  forth,  ''  to  think  of 
the  wretches  daring  to  put  their  defiling  hands  on 
the  clothes  worn  by  me  and  by  my  wives.  By  my 
{Esther's  heady  but  they  shall  pay  dearly  for  it !  '* 

*'  The  nawab,  I  have  heard,  your  majesty/'  said 
the  barber,  ''has  seized  the  principal  offenders ^ 
and  is  bringing  tibem  hero  to  await  your  majesty's 
pleasure.'^ 

'^  They  shall  die,  khan,  every  one  of  them :  no 
power  on  earth  shall  save  one  of  them,  if  there  are  a 
hundred." 

Such  was  the  sentence  of  the  '^  refuge  of  the 
world." 

We  saw  those  miserable  wretches  afterwards,  as 
they  were  being  brought  to  the  palace.  They  were 
certainly  ferocious^  cut-throat-looking  fellows  enough. 
Each  was  strapped  down  to  a  charpoy,  like  a  drunken 
man  on  a  police-stretcher  in  England;  and  all  of 
them  had  cuts  of  swords  or  stabs  of  daggers  about 
their  persons,  their  wounds  unbound  and  unattended 
to.  There  were  probably  a  dozen  of  t1\«ai»  '^V^ 
fatal  order  was  given,  and  their  licaSa  N^^tfe  <sq^  ^'^ 
the  same  day.     Whether  tlicy   actvx^-^  ^^^^  '^'^ 
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principal  delinquents  in  the  plundering  of  the  en- 
campment or  not,  I  cannot  of  coarse  decide ;  the 
nawab's  word  was  taken  for  it  that  they  were.  It 
certainly  was  his  interest  to  appease  the  king  by 
some  such  sacrifice ;  and  if  these  poor  wretches  had 
been  only  harmless  villagers,  seized  for  the  purpose 
by  the  lawless  soldiery  who  attended  the  nawab,  it 
would  have  been  no  worse  than  things  which  con- 
stantly take  place  in  India — not  in  native  states 
only.  A  great  crirae  was  never  yet  committed  there, 
but  the  police  were  sure  to  find  out  some  poor 
wretches  who  should  suffer  as  the  criminals,  and 
who,  they  were  convinced,  if  you  believed  them, 
were  the  actual  perpetrators. 

Summary  justice  was  the  rule  in  Oude.  Except 
in  Lucknow  there  were  no  jails ;  so  that  when  a  man 
was  taken,  up  for  a  theft,  if  the  suspicion  was  strong 
against  him,  or  the  swearing  hard  enough,  off"  went 
his  head  forthwith.  The  chucklidars  had  not  time 
for  the  administration  of  justice  after  the  European 
fashion.  Bad  as  "  Company's  law  "  may  anywhere 
be,  it  is  my  honest  conviction,  that  the  people  of 
Oude  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  off"  under  a 
European  magistrate — ^ignorant  though  he  might  be 
of  their  dialect,  and  unable  to  understand  their 
evidence — than  under  the  summary  chucklidars. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

FAVOURITISM. 

The  barber's  monthly  bill — ^Nuna — Rise  and  fall  of  the  Cash- 
mere girl — The  poet-dancer— Caprice — A  friend  from  Calcutta 
Silver-stick — The  elephant-fight — Koyal  favour — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith — ^The  killut — ^My  friend's  departure. 

With  such  a  sovereign,  and*  amongst  people  so 
generally  submissive  to  authority  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 
caprice  of  favouritism  knew  no  bounds.  The  barber 
was  an  extraordinary  instance,  of  course,  of  a  man 
obtaining  and  retaining  the  king's  affection ;  although 
he  could  scarcely  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  the  king  could  express  himself  in  English  but 
imperfectly. 

Of  the  title  of  nobility,  the  extensive  authority  in 
the  palace,  and  the  monopoly  of  European  supplies, 
which  the  hero  of  the  curling-tongs  enjoyed,  I  have 
already  spoken.  He  was  also  head  of  the  menagerie, 
a  sort  of  park-ranger  in  fact.  I  was  once  witness, 
and  only  once,  to  the  length  of  the  monthly  bills 
which  he  presented  to  his  majesty. 

It  was  after  tiffin,  or  lunch,  when  we  usually 
retired  from  the  palace  until  dmxvet-ima  ^  ^v&ss& 
o'clock,  thAt  the  favourite  en^ftTe^  mV}cL  ^  x^  '^ 
paper  in  bis  hand.     In  India,  \oxi^  ^LOCosskJSSiJ^  A^'® 
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and  commercial,  are  usually  written,  not  in  books  or 
on  successive  sheets,  but  on  a  long  scroll,  strip  being 
joined  to  strip  for  that  purpose,  and  the  whole  rolled 
up  like  a  map. 

^*  Ha,  khan ! "  said  the  king,  observing  him ; 
"  the  monthly  bill,  is  it  ? " 

"  It  is,  your  majesty,'"  was  the  smiling  reply. 

'^  Come,  out  with  it :  let  us  see  the  extent 
Tlarol  it,  khan.'' 

The  king  was  in  a  playful  humour;  and  tbe 
barber  was  always  in  the  same  mood  as  the  king. 
He  held  the  end  of  the  roll  in  his  hand,  and  threw 
the  rest  along  the  floor,  allowing  it  to  unroll  itself  as 
it  retreated.  It  reached  to  the  other  side  of  the  long 
apartment, — a  goodly  array  of  items  and  figures, 
closely  written  too.  The  king  wanted  it  measured. 
A  measure  was  brought,  and  the  bill  was  found  to 
be  four  yards  and  a  half  long.  I  glanced  at  its 
amount ;  it  was  upwards  of  ninety  thonsand  rupees, 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  pounds ! 

The  king  looked  also  at  the  total. 

'^  Larger  than  usual,  khan,''  said  he,  as  he  did  so. 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  the  plate,  and  the  new 
elephants,  &c.  &c." 

"  Oh  it's  all  right,  I  know,"  said  the  king,  in- 
terrupting him ;  "  take  it  to  tho  nawab,  and  tdl 
him  to  pay  it." 
The    signature  ^a&  ^S^x.^^,  m?>.  '^^  N^^  ^wva. 
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"  The  khan  is  robbing  your  majesty/'  said  an  in- 
flaential  courtier  to  the  king  some  months  after- 
wards ;  "  his  bills  are  exorbitant/' 

^'  If  I  choose  to  make  the  khan  a  rich  man,  is 
that  anything  to  you, — ^to  any  of  you  ?  I  know  his 
bills  are  exorbitant ;  let  them  be  so  ;  it  is  my  plea- 
sure. He  shall  be  rich/'  Such  was  the  king's 
indignant  answer. 

But  the  barber  was  by  no  means  the  only  example 
of  the  ca{)rioiotis  favouritism  of  his  majesty.  Two 
particular  instances  I  well  remember  of  caprice 
pushed  to  the  very  verge  of  extravagance,  —  yet 
caprice  by  no  means  unusual  in  despotic  sovereigns, 
particularly  oriental 

One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a  Cashmere  singing- 
girl.  She  was  eminently  handsome  ;  with  the  large 
black  eyes  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  that  perfection 
of  physical  form  more  frequently  observed  in  India 
than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  dress.  English 
women  buy  their  shapes  ready  made  for  them  in 
cloth  and  whalebone;  Indian  women  exhibit  those 
forms  which  the  Almighty  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  Cashmere  girl,  Nuna  by  name,  delighted  his 
majesty  all  the  more  because  the  agent  who  had 
engaged  her  in  the  Punjab  had  said  little  about  her 
merits.  There  was  a  pathos  about  her  voice  in 
singing, — a  plaintive  pathos,  as  sKe  ^^a^  ^  ^Ass^ 
happy  vallej  where  she  liad  \)Qefii  \ftwMigcsL^.  ^r^  \  'doew^ 
was  a  languor  with  a  dxoo^^mg  «8Abs»  ^<s^  "^ 
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large  black  eyes,  and  an  indifference  and  ease  of 
manner  about  every  movement,  all  very  charming  to 
hear  and  see. 

She  was  introduced  only  as  an  ordinary  nautch- 
girl ;  but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  her,  the 
other  entertainment  of  the  evening  had  been  an 
utter  failure,  and  a  languid  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  The  king  looked,  listened,  was  pleased, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure.  Nuna's  eyes  glowed 
with  triumph  and  exultation  as  she  heard  his  words  ; 
you  could  see  the  heaving  of  her  bosom  as  she  tried 
to  compose  her  agitated  thoughts.  ''  Shavash ! 
shavash  ! "  (bravo  !  bravo  !)  shouted  the  king  ;  and 
the  poor  girl's  colour  came  and  went,  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  as  in  a  hectic  fever.  Blame  her  not,  good 
reader  ;  it  was  a  king  who  was  thus  applauding,  and 
two  of  that  king's  six  wives  were  of  humbler  origin 
than  Nuna.  Many  a  dancing-girl  in  India  has 
given  heirs  to  its  proudest  thrones.  The  mother  of 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  heir  of  Runjit  Singh,  the 
lion-king  of  the  Punjab,  was  a  dancing-girl ;  and 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  has  been  the  honoured 
guest  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Blame  not  poor  Nuna,  then,  if  she  felt  intoxicated 

with  joy.     For  a  little  I  thought  her  excitement 

would  have  overcome  her ;  but  no,  in  a  minute  she 

was  herself  again.    TSivei^  e^^  %.t  q\3x  table  was  bent 

npon  her.     She  Teco\ete3L\i^T  cwsi^Q's«!a^,^ws^^issM»^ 

and  sang  better  thaxi  e\ct. 
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*'  You  shall  have  a  thousand  rupees  for  this  night's 
singing/'  said  the  king. 

A  thousand  rupees,  a  hundred  pounds, — a  fortune 
to  a  poor  Cashmere  girl ! 

When  the  king  was  leaving  the  table  for  the 
harem,  he  would  have  no  support  but  Nuna's  arm. 
He  went  off,  leaning  his  head  upon  her  shoulder ; 
and  Nuna's  colour  went  and  came  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  It  was  indecorous,  however,  for  his 
majesty  to  introduce  a  nautch-girl  into  the  harem, — 
custom  prohibits  such  introduction  in  India ;  but 
little  recked  he  of  customs  that  interfered  with  his 
caprices. 

The  next  evening,  no  other  nautch-girl  but  Nuna 
would  be  heard.  She  was  richly  decorated ;  jewels 
glistened  on  her  arms  and  ankles';  the  flush  of 
triumph  was  on  her  cheek. 

"  You  shall  have  two  thousand  rupees  (two  hun- 
dred pounds)  for  this  night's  singing,'^  exclaimed 
the  king  ;  and  again  was  he  borne  off  by  Nuna  from 
the  table. 

This  went  on  for  many  evenings  so.  The  king's 
liberality  apparently  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  the  court 
bowed  before  Nuna.  The  king's  wives  no  longer 
remembered  that  she  was  a  nautch-girl.  The  female 
attendants,  who  had  regarded  her  the  first  evening 
with  contempt,  were  first  civil,  then  respectful,  then 
subservient  and  fawning. 

''I  will  build  you  a  house  oi  go\9L,  ^^^i^^  ^^Ss>:^^ 
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my  Padshah  B^um''^  some  day,  Nona/'  exclaimed 
the  king,  at  length,  in  a  drunken  fit  of  enthusiasm  one^ 
evening.     Nana's  favonr  was  at  its  height. 

Our  dinners  were  interrupted  for  a  week  by  some 
native  holidays.  We  saw  nothing  of  Nana  during 
that  week.  At  its  conclusion  she  re^appeared  again, 
looking  and  singing  and  dancing  as  well  as  ever. 

'^  Boppeiy  bopp !''  exclaimed  the  king,  yawning 
as  he  gazed  on  her,  ''  but  she  wearies  me.  Is  these 
no  other  amusement  this  evening  ?  Let  us  have  a 
quail-fight,  khan." 

The  barber  rose  to  order  in  the  quails.  The  king 
looked  at  Nuna  with  languid  satiety. 

"  I  wonder  how  she  would  look  in  a  European 
dress,"'  he  observed,  half  to  himself,  half  to  the  tutor, 
who  sat  next  to  him. 

No  one  replied.  The  barber  re-appeared,  and  the 
king  made  the  same  observation  to  him. 

**  Nothing  is  easier,  sire,  than  to  see  how  she 
would  look,''  was  the  barber's  reply. 

A  gown  and  other  articles  of  European  female  attire 
were  sent  for  from  the  barber's  house,  for  he  was  a 
married  man  ;  and  when  they  were  brought,  Nuna 
was  told  to  retire  and  put  them  on. 

The  quails  came,  and  the  fight  proceeded  on  the 
table  between  the  rival  cocks. 

*  The  chief  wife, — ^ttie  c\\i^eTi,— ipta^wVj  \3ttft  ^rst  wife  of  the 
k ing.  The  Padshah  Begum  oilSMasa  ^»a  ^^>3.^\«t  ^1  Siafe>KNM|,^ 
Delhi.     The  exclamation  aJoo^e  ^n^  w^v^l  ^  ^ffva^^^st«rAs., 
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Poor  Nuna  re-appeared  in  her  new  coBtume.  A 
more  wretched  transformation  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive.  The  clothes  hung  loosely  about  her  in  an 
eminently  dowdyish  way.  She  felt  that  she  wqa 
ridiculous.  All  grace  was  gone ;  all  beauty  was 
hidden.  It  was  distressing  to  see  her  disheartened 
look  as  she  took  her  place  again. 

The  king  and  the  barber  laughed  heartily  at  her 
plight,  whilst  hot  scalding  tears  coursed  down  Nuna% 
cheeks.  The  attendant  females  had  no  pity  for  her, 
and  chuckled  at  her  disgrace,  turning  up  their  {Mretty 
lips,  just  as  En^ishwomen  used  to  do,  in  virtuous 
indignation,  when  they  exclaimed, 

"  Impudent  minx  ! " 

For  days,  nay  for  weeks,  did  poor  Nuna  so  re- 
appear, a  laughing-stock.  The  king  would  see  her 
in  no  other  dress.  Everything  she  did  ¥ra6  dis- 
pleasing. She  asked  permission  again  and  again 
to  leave  the  court  and  return  to  Cashmere ;  but 
such  permission  was  denied  her.  She  interceded 
with  the  barber  ;  but  it  was  useless.  His  heart  was 
of  stone. 

The  Mohurrim*  intervened.  For  forty  days  wcr 
saw  nothing  of  the  king,  exo^t  occasionally  at  & 
morning  durbar.  During  the  Mohurrim  there  was 
no  dancing,  there  were  no  European  dinners  in 
the  palace.     The  king  had  made  a  vow,  be£ore 

*  Particularly  described  m  C\a&piQ^  "XX^, 
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coming  to  the  throne,  that  if  ever  he  did  come  to  it 
he  would  keep  the  Mohnrrim,  not  for  ten  days, 
as  other  people  did,  but  for  forty  ;  and  he  kept  his 
vow. 

The  Mohurrim  came,  and  we  saw  nothing  more  of 
poor  Nuna.  She  never  after  appeared  in  the  palace. 
What  became  of  her  I  could  never  discover ;  and  the 
barber  was  either  as  ignorant  as  myself,  or  pretended 
to  be  so.  His  conjecture  was,  that  she  had  been 
given  as  a  slave  to  some  of  the  Begums,  and  was  in 
the  harem ;  but  a  eunuch  told  me  she  was  not.  Her 
name  was  once  mentioned  in  the  king's  presence  by 
me  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way ;  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

The  other  instance  was  one  in  which  we  felt  less 
sympathy  with  the  king  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
subject  of  his  favouritism  on  the  other,  than  we  did 
for  the  ill-fated  Nuna. 

He  was  proceeding,  with  his  usual  retinue,  along 
a  public  road  that  ran  through  the  rumna  or  park. 
We  were  all  going  to  Chaun-gunge,  one.  of  those 
garden  palaces  at  which  the  fights  of  wild-beasts 
usually  took  place.  The  king  was  in  an  open  car- 
riage, thoroughly  European  in  its  equipments ;  his 
Irish  coachman,  a  comical  character,  on  the  box, 
and  four  beautiful  cream-coloured  Arabs  beneath 
hinL  It  was  a  delightful  day  \  and  the  king  ordered 
tie  coachman  to  ^aXk.  \Jaa  Vots^^,  \^  Qt\^^  "Nhsa^V^ 
might  enjoy  the  fees^i  ^^^  ^  "^^^^^^    "^^  ^^  "^ 
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month  of  December,   and  the   air  was  mild  and 
balmy,  the  sun's  rays  by  no  means  oppressive. 

We  were  riding  a  little  behind  the  carriage,  the 
body-guard  following  us.  Occasionally  one  or  the 
other  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  conversed,  hat  in 
hand,  with  his  majesty.  We  always  took  off  our 
hats  when  he  turned  towards  us  or  addressed  us. 
The  tutor  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  at 
the  moment  when  a  half-naked  native,  of  tall  stature 
and  fine  muscular  development,  emerged  from  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  began  dancing,  and  chanting  a 
wild  melody.  The  king  turned  to  regard  him.  One 
or  two  troopers  would  have  driven  the  fellow  away  ; 
but  his  majesty  called  out  to  them  to  desist,  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop.  It  was 
the  merest  caprice  that  made  him  do  so ;  at  another 
time  he  would  probably  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
troopers  chasing  the  vagrant. 

Peeroo,  for  that  was  the  wild  fellow's  name,  was 
delighted  with  the  attention  he  attracted  to  himself. 
The  whole  cavalcade  was  stopped  whilst  he  went  on 
with  his  uncouth  dancing  and  the  nasal  twanging  of 
an  irregular  song,  which  he  had  composed  himself. 
Some  happily-turned  compliment  or  ingenious  piece 
of  flattery  in  the  song  arrested  the  king's  attention. 
He  was  pleased,  heard  the  fellow  to  the  end,  and 
ordered  a  native  attendant  to  give  him  five  ^li 
moburs — a  sum  equal  to  SI. 
*'  I  will  bear  you  again  at  tVie  -p^sJiafi^  Vi-TaRrct^^  i 
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said  the  king>  aa  he  drove  on  ;  whilst  Peeroo  vak&ttH 
him  in  reply,  that  the  &Yoar  of  the  asyhun  of  IJie 
nniverse  was  to  him  what  the  heat  of  the  son  was  €6 
the  palm-tree. 

Peeroo  was  a  poet,  in  his  own  wild  way ;  snd, 
onlike  poets  of  old,  had  little  bashfdlness.  He  made 
his  appearance  next  day  at  the  palace,  and  offered 
to  sing  a  new  song ;  but  the  king  would  hear 
nothing  bat  the  same  one  that  had  first  charmed  him. 
Day  after  day  did  the  lucky  Peeroo  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  palace  ;  and  day  after  day  did  the  king 
hear  the  same  melody,  finding  apparently  ever  new 
delight  in  it.  Largess  was  showered  upon  the  head 
of  the  fortunate  minstrel,  and  he  began  to  be 
somebody  in  Lucknow.  Before  a  month  had  passed 
away,  the  nawab,  imitating  his  master,  gave  presents 
to  Peeroo ;  the  commander-in-chief  did  the  same ; 
Eajah  Buktawir  Singh,  the  head  of  the  police, 
followed  suit,  and  money  flowed  fast  into  the  open 
palm  of  Peeroo. 

There  was  every  probability  that  the  adventurer 
would  one  day  stand  high  amongst  the  nobles  of 
Oude,  and  people  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed.  ^'  But 
surely  this  could  not  last?"  exclaims  the  reader. 
One  would  suppose  not,  certainly ;  but  it  did  last 
notwithstanding.  Apartments  were  prepared  fi>r 
Peeroo  in  the  ipaWie.  1SS&  \cstwife\\:^  ts»m1y  naked 
form  was  clotlieaL  m  ^xff^V  ^-^^  ^^^  \v^^^  "^^ 
nawab   and   t\ie    comitvi^xv^^-^^^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^ 
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Biitawir  Singh,  the  three  leading  natives  of  the 
c^uFt,  spoke  to  him  as  to  an  equal ;  and  right 
jauatily  did  Peeroo  carry  Im  fine  clothes  mod  his 
new  honours.  When  was  there  a  poet  yet  who 
thought  he  got  his  deserts  ? 

At  first  daily,  then  weekly,  then  monthly,  and, 
in  fine,  rarely,  did  Feeroo  sing  his  S(mgs  before  his 
majesty ;  but  he  still  continued  a  fayourite.  When 
I  left  Lucknow— about  eighteen  months  aftar  we 
had  first  seen  him  emei^ng  from  the  side  of  the 
road,  like  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  ai^  in  danger  of 
being  chased  like  a  wild  beast  by  the  troopers— « 
Peeroo  was  a  noble,  and  a  noble  of  note,  in  the 
court  of  Lucknow.  I  have  forgotten  the  title  which 
he  received  -^  but  he  was  made  a  Sin^  of  course,  to 
which  I  doubt  not  Rajah  was  subsequently  prefixed  ; 
for  Peeroo  was  a  Hindu.  Bajah  and  Singh  are 
exclusively  Hindu  titles,  I  bdievc ;  Nawab  and 
Meer  are  Mussulman. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  this  subject  of  favouritism, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  bring  in  an  account  of  the 
visit  of  a  friend  of  mine  from  Calcutta, — since 
sheriff  of  Middlesex, — who  particularly  pleased  the 
king. 

I  had  been  some  months  in  Lucknow  when  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Allahabad  that  he  was  leturning 
to  England,  and  had  determined  to  see  ^\fii«A£soi|^cA. 
the  upper  jirovinces  before  ke  ^cno^.    ^^a  s&s^^si^'^^ 
mitlogwas  to  know  vribetber,  i£\ife  c^wcoseAKy'VfiasS^s^^'^ 

H  2 
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then,  Iheie  was  any  chance  of  his  seeing  any  of  the 
animal  fights,  anything  of  the  court,  anything,  in 
fact,  pecoliar  to  Lucknow,  and  for  which  the  capital 
of  Oude  was  famoos. 

My  correspondent  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
as  a  merchant  in  Calcutta.  He  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine.  I  was  anxious  to  oblige  him. 
Men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  seldom  find  their 
friends  disobliging.  I  wrote  to  him  forthwith,  telling 
him  to  come  at  once  ;  that  I  could  show  him  the 
lions  of  the  palace,  give  him  a  good  view  of  the  king, 
and  take  him  through  the  menagerie.  More  I  could 
not  promise.  Talking,  however,  with  a  courtier- 
friend  on  the  subject,  he  remarked  that  the  barber 
could  easily  get  the  king  to  have  a  good  animal 
fight, — of  elephants,  for  instance, — if  he  felt  so 
disposed.  "  Let  us  try,  at  all  events,"  he  added ; 
"  there  is  no  harm  in  trying.^' 

There  was  a  billiard-table  in  the  barber's  house, 
maintained  by  the  king  for  the  use  of  his  European 
suite,  at  which  we  frequently  assembled.  One  or 
other  was  almost  always  to  be  found  there  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  I  found  the  great  little  man 
busy  playing  a  game  himself  with  the  captain  of  the 
body-guard. 

"  A  jfriend  of  mine  (Mr.  R.  of  Calcutta)  is  coming 
over  from  AUahaWi  to  ^^^  LKsjiknow/'  said  I  to  the 
favourite ;  „  1  sxxp^ose  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  \as£Wii^iN&v 
''  Certainly,"  saiitVe>i«t^>^'t>«F^^^^^^"^^^ 
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give  you  a  chobdar  (a  silver-stick  in  waiting)  to  ac- 
company him,  if  you  like/' 

The  barber  was  park-ranger,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  menagerie ;  his  chobdar,  therefore, 
would  suffice  to  show  us  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
there. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an  elephant- 
fight  V  said  I,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  sort  of  way,  as 
I  watched  the  game. 

"  Cannon  and  pocket  both,  captain,  by  jingo  ! — 
Eh  ?  I  don't  think  there  are  any  elephants  musi'^ 
just  now,''  was  the  barber's  reply. 

After  a  pause  of  a  moment's  duration,  he  turned 
round  to  me  again,  and  asked  abruptly : 

"  Is  your  friend  a  mercantile  man  ?  would  he  do 
a  little  in  the  way  of  investing  money  for  me  in 
Company's  paper,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  He  is  a  mercantile  man.  You  have  heard  of 
him,  doubtless.  E.  of  R.  B.  &  Co.  He  has  made 
his  fortune ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  do 
anything  reasonable  to  oblige  me." 

"  Then  it's  all  right.  I'll  settle  the  fight.  II 
there  are  no  elephants  mvst,  we  can  have  tigers  or 
rhinoceroses,  perhaps.  Count  upon  me.  Off  the 
red  again — that's  the  game,  captain.  I  owe  you 
fifty  rupees." 

*  That  is,  in  that  excited  conditioxx  \xs\i8^'5  caJ^ft^TitoX.   "^^  v^ 
only  when  in  this  state  that  the  elephant  V\\\%^X».  tX^^^^a^^^ 
are  never  fought. 
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I  went  away  well  content. 

My  friend  arrived  on  the  following  monmig.  I 
went  to  the  private  durbar  to^hear  what  was  aaid 
about  the  animal  fight.  The  barber  was  dressing 
the  king's  hair  as  usual ;  and  as  he  dressed  it,  oon- 
versed  with  his  majesty. 

At  length,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation,  he 
observed : 

"  Your  majesty  hasn't  had  any  fi^ts  latdy/' 

"  No/'  said  the  king ;  "  Fm  ack  of  them.  I 
don't  think,  though,  there  are  any  elephants  mugt/* 

"  There  are,  your  majesty.  I  was  informed  so 
this  morning." 

'^  Do  you  want  to  have  one  ?''  asked  the  king. 

"  If  your  majesty  so  wills  it,  yes.  Mr.  R.,  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  Calcutta  merchants,  has  arrived ; 
and  as  he  is  seeing  Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  places,  we 
don't  want  him  to  go  away  without  good  impressions 
of  Lucknow." 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  the  king ;  "  and  you  can 
make  him  useful  besides,  I  suppose,  in  Calcutta  or 
England.     Eh,  khan  ? " 

"  Your  majesty  discovers  everything,"  said  ^ 
wily  barber. 

It  was  settled  that  the  fight  should  come  off  the 
following  day,  about  one  o'clock,  at  Chaun-gunge. 
I  returned  to  my  imnid,  to  ^^^rise  him  of  the  fact. 

'^  You  must  te  cm\  V.o  ^^  \i^^t**  \  ^^-vi^ksjSssiL, 

''  for  he  has  done  it  ^\V  ^^^  1^^" 
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"  Civil  to  him ;  who  would  not  be  civil  to  him  ? — 
a  king's  favourite  and  a  noble !  — to  be  sure  I 
Bhall." 

Mr.  R  of  R.  B.  and  Co.,  had  evidently  the 
primary  qualifications  necessary  for  a  good  courtier. 

The  chobdar  came  in  due  time ;  and  we  sallied 
forth  with  him  to  inspect  "  the  lions  "  of  Lucknow 
before  going  to  the  menagerie  to  see  the  tigers.  Of 
these  "lions''  I  must  afterwards  say  a  few  words; 
but  I  cannot  interrupt  my  story  now  to  describe 
them.  Of  the  tigers  I  shall  have  plenty  to  say  here- 
after. 

Before  the  magical  wand  of  that  silver-stick  (the 
chobdar)  everything  flew  open :  the  palace ;  the 
oflSces  of  government ;  the  military  stores ;  the 
Topkhana  or  arsenal;  the  Emanbarra,  too,  which 
Bishop  Heber  (somewhat  profanely,  one  would  say, 
were  he  not  a  bishop)  calls  the  Mussulman  cathe- 
dral ;  the  mosques ;  the  gardens ;  Constantia,  the 
palace  of  General  Martine ;  the  menagerie  and  the 
park. 

On  the  following  morning  we  drove  out  to  Chaun- 
gunge,  where  all  was  prepared  for  the  elephant  fight. 
It  was  the  usual  scene  of  such  encounters,  a  small 
lodge,  like  a  country  house,  with  large  enclosures  in 
its  neighbourhood,  situated  three  miles  from  Luck- 
now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Goomty. 

Securing  another  chobdai  ioit^ieY^T^^'^'*^'^^^^^^^ 
my  friend  in  an  apartment  beneSk^Ai,  Nq\ivsac^V^  ^y^r^i^ 
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have  a  favourable  view  of  the  fight  in  the  court- 
yard adjoining.  I  could  not  remain  ?dth  him ;  for 
it  was  my  duty  to  ascend  to  the  gallery  above,  aud 
attend  upon  his  majesty.  The  kettle-dmms  — 
emblems  of  sovereignty  in  Oude,  and  only  borne 
before  the  King  and  Padshah  B^um  or  Queen — the 
kettle  drums  announced  the  arrival  of  ^Hhe  refuge  of 
the  world/'  I  ascended  to  take  my  wonted  station, 
excusing  myself  to  my  friend. 

The  king  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  took  his 
seat  upon  a  sofa  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  the 
female  fanners  took  their  places  behind  him.  We 
stoodj  some  leaning  over  the  parapet,  some  with  a 
hand  on  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  on  each  side. 

"  Mr.  R.  from  Calcutta  is  stopping  with  you," 
said  the  king,  addressing  me. 

**  He  is,  yourmajesty,''  was  my  reply. 

"  And  where  is  he  ? " 

"He  is  beneath.  Sire,  in  an  apartment  looking 
out  upon  the  court-yard." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  ? " 

'•'  I  could  not  so  far  presume  upon  your  majesty's 
goodness.'' 

"  Pshaw,  nonsense  ;  let  him  be  brought ;  he  will 
see  nothing  there." 

Had  I  ventured  to  introduce  him  without   the 
kings  direct  command,  he  might  probably  have  been 
orderei  out  of  "  ttie  "preaeTie^." 
I  went  below  forttivfit^i. 
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"  The  king  commands  me  to  bring  you  up  to 
him,"  said  I. 

"  Many  thanks  to  his  majesty,  but  I  had  rather 
stop  here,"  was  his  cool  reply. 

"  You  must  come.  It  would  be  an  insult  not  to 
come.'' 

"  Some  men  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them/' 
said  he,  as  he  prepared  to  mount  to  the  gallery. 

"Stop,  stop,  not  so  quick,"  said  I,  detaining 
him ;  "  you  must  not  go  before  the  king  empty- 
handed.  You  must  ofiFer  a  present  of  some  gold 
mohurs.'' 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  What !  pay 
some  gold  mohurs  for  looking  at  him  ? " 

I  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  form.  That  the 
king  would  nod,  or  touch  the  coin,  as  he  felt  disposed 
to  be  cool  or  cordial ;  and  when  that  was  once  done, 
he  might  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  again.  I  had 
sent  ofiF  to  borrow  the  coins.  They  came  ;  and  my 
friend,  duly  prepared,  ascended, — with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief on  his  open  palm  and  the  pieces  of  gold 
on  the  handkerchief.  He  drew  near  the  king.  His 
majesty  looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  placed  one  hand  under  his,  and  touched  the 
money  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  It  was 
a  mark  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  greatly  pleased  and  flattered.  Instep  ^1 
heing  80,  be  Jooked  puzzled.  A.s\ie  ^^yw^sAs.*^^^ 
me,  ba  tbought  the  king  \^aa   gfiVEk^  ^  \si^^  *^^ 
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money ;  and  he  was  thinking  of  shutting  his  hand 
and  preventing  him  ;  "for  these  natives  aie  not  to 
be  trusted/'  said  he,  as  he  told  me  this.  But  he 
was  speedily  relieved  by  the  king  withdrawing  his 
hand,  and  he  then  put  the  money  into  his  pocket 
forthwith. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  elephants  advanced 
against  each  other.  The  %ht  was  an  (nrdinaij  one 
— ^nothing  remarkable  about  it — ending  in  the  fli^t 
of  one  of  the  combatants.  My  finend  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  the  king  was  delighted  with 
his  honest  admiration.  Before  the  contest  ended, 
his  majesty  had  become  so  much  fascinated  with  his 
new  acquaintance,  that  he  invited  him  to  sit  beside 
him  on  the  sofa.  Mr.  £.,  doubtful  whether  this  was 
quite  right,  and  seeing  us  all  standing,  hesitated, 
and  declined,  saying  he  was  "very  comfortable.'' 
Nothing  could  be  more  rude ;  for  the  king  intended 
to  do  him  a  great  honour.  At  another  time,  such 
conduct  might  have  drawn  down  one  of  the  darkest 
frowns  and  one  of  the  abruptest  orders  to  leave  "  the 
presence,''  upon  the  oflFender.  But  the  king  was  in 
an  excellent  humour,  laughed  at  the  brusque  reply, 
and  repeated  his  invitation.  Mr.  R.  looked  at  me 
distressed,  the  laughter  making  him  fear  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  imintentional  rudeness.  I  beckoned  to 
him  to  sit ;  and  do^n  ha  sat  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  sofa,  most  xxucomfet^aS^^.  "^V^  ^HK^TAssssft;, 
females    now   SiviaL^d   «^v^v.  i^x.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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king  and  Lis  honoured  guest,  for    such    was  the 
etiquette. 

At  length,  the  spectacle  concluded,  we  returned  to 
our  elephant.     I  attended  the  king  as  he  entered  his  < 
carriage. 

"  We  dine  alone  to-day  ;  bring  your  Mend  with 
you,''  said  he,  as  he  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the    1 
arm  of  the  favourite. 

"  You  are  in  luck  my  friead,''  said  I,  as  I  mounted 
the  elephant  after  Mr.  K  "  You  are  to  dine  with 
his  majesty.'' 

"  The  devil  I  am  !  "  was  his  irreverent  exclama- 
tion. "  I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  dine  alone, 
or  with  you." 

'^  It  must  not  be.  In  Ixuth,  you  are  already  a 
favourite.  It  was  a  great  honour  he  did  you  in 
asking  you  to  be  seated." 

"  An  honour  I  would  gladly  have  dispensed  witL 
Standing  was  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  sitting 
on  the  knife-like  edge  of  that  sofa." 

Yet,  with  all  his  depreciation  of  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him,  I  saw  that  Mr.  £.  was  well 
pleased  at  heart  to  have  made  so  favourable  an 
impression.  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  accept  the  king's  invitation.  He  evidently 
began  to  suspect  that  nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
courtier,  not  for  a  merchant ;  and  he  paid  mcsxL^ 
attention  to  bis  toilet  in  conaecjvxewi^^  ^^  e^^sessis^^ 
than  he  bad  ever  paid  before. 
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When  we  followed  his  majesty  into  the  dining- 
room,  he  would  have  his  newly-found  friend  seated 
next  to  him  at  dinner. 

''  Perhaps,  master,  you  will  let  Mr.  B.  sit  beside 
me,"  said  the  king,  turning  to  the  tutor  ;  and  the 
tutor  made  way  forthwith.  This  was  another  honour ; 

but  my  friend  Mr.  B.  was  beginning  to  become  so 
accustomed  to  honours,  that  he  accepted  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  sangfroid^  as  if,  indeed,  to  sit  beside 
a  king  at  dinner  was  a  thing  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  all  his  life. 

As  course  succeeded  course,  and  one  bottle  of 
champagne  popped  pleasantly  after  another,  the 
king's  heart  opened.  '«  The  greatest  of  my  ftiends 
is  in  England  now,''  said  he  ;  "  and  you  are  going 
there  too.'' 

This  "  greatest  of  his  friends  "  was  a  former  resi- 
dent, with  whom  the  king  had  been  on  very  intimate 
terms ;  let  us  call  him  Mr.  Smith ;  that  name  will 
do  as  well  as  any  other.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  very 
captivating  wife  ;  and  scandal  did  say  that  the  king 
was  fonder  of  Mrs.  Smith  than  of  her  husband.  All 
that,  however,  was  before  my  time  in  Lucknow,  so 
that  I  can  only  speak  as  rumour  reported.  Mr.  Smith 
left  Lucknow,  quoth  rumour,  with  seventy-five  lakhs 
of  rupees,  that  is  with  750,000/.  So  large  was  the 
amount  invested  in  Mt.  Smith's  name  in  Company's 
paper,  that  an  inveaWgaAA^xL  \,q^  ^^^^,— ^flSi.\\s:^^«&Q»r 
gntion  conducted  M  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^t:...^^^^..^^ 
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closed  doors ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Smith 
resigned  the  service  and  returned  to  England. 

"  The  greatest  of  my  friends  is  in  England  now," 
said  the  king ;  "  and  you  are  going  there  too." 

There  was  pathos  in  his  majesty's  words — a  pathos 
conceived  of  sentiment  and  born  of  champagne. 

"  And  who  had  the  honour  to  be  your  majesty's 
greatest  friend  ? "  asked  Mr.  R.,  somewhat  boldly. 

"  Wah,  wah,  but  it  was  Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  once 
resident  here/'  was  his  majesty's  reply. 

"  Mr.  Smith ! "  exclaimed  my  friend,  "  Mr.  Smith ! 
I  was  his  agent.     I  knew  him  well." 

"  You  knew  him,  my  friend,  my  good  friend,  my 
very  good  friend  ; — ^you  knew  him,  did  you  say  ? 

I  loved  him,  and well  it's  no  matter  now.    Bop- 

pory  bopp  !  but  I  could  cry  over  it.  Fill  your 
glasses,  gentlemen — a  bumper,  a  brimming  bumper 
to  Mr.  Smith." 

The  bumper  was  drank, — a  tumbler  of  champagne 
was  poured  incontinently  down  every  man's  throat. 

*'  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  fill  your 
glasses  again — ^to  the  brim,  gentlemen.  Two  bum- 
pers to  Mrs.  Smith." 

Two  bumpers  disappeared — two  tumblers  of  cham- 
pagne rolled  whizzing  down  the  throats  of  us  all. 

The  king  was  fast  succumbing.  His  sentiment 
and  the  champagne  were  too  much  for  him. 

"  Shall  yon  see  my  best  inen^,  ^t*  %cknJv^,*"«^ 
England  ? "  he  asked. 
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^'  I  must  see  hun.  I  have  business  to  tsasiflart 
with  him/'  was  Mr.  B.'s  reply. 

The  king  took  off  his  beautifiillj-jeweUed  wateh^ 
— a  watch  of  excellent  workmanship,  tha^  had  ooik 
15,000  francs  in  Paris  ;  watch  and  chain,  he  tdok 
them  both  off,  and  throwing  the  chain  round  mj 
Mend's  neck,  "  Promise  me,''  said  he,  '^  promise  me 
as  a — ^hic,  hie — as  a  gentleman,  that  you'll  put  that 
chain  round  Mis.  Smith's  neck  as  I  put  it  round 
yours — ^hic,  hie—- promise  me." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I 
will,  if  she'll  let  me,"  was  Mr.  R.'s  prudent  reply. 

"  Tell  her  it  comes  from  me,  and  she  will ; — hie, 
hie — ^khan,  go  and  order  a  killut  for  my  friend,  m 
killut  of  some  worth,  and — hie,  hie — add  five  hundred 
gold  mohurs  to  it." 

The  killut  or  king's  present  was  brought — two 
Cashmere  shawls  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  a 
handkerchief  for  the  neck.  The  king  himself  put 
the  shawls  and  the  handkerchief  on  his  newly-found 
friend,  being  assisted  therein  by  the  barber ;  and 
Mr.  R.  perspired  amazingly,  for  it  was  very  hot ; 
perspired  and  professed  himself  highly  honoured* 
The  revel  continued  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  His  majesty  could  talk  only  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  his  very  good  friends,  saying  far  more 
than  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  put  on  record. 

Our  palanqueens  awaited  us — the  revel  was  oter. 
The  king  was  ass^l^^  \TA,ci  ^^  \iS5Xjaa.,  after  an 
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aflfectionate  leave-taking  with  Mr.  R. ;  and,  still 
accoutred  in  his  dress  of  honour,  I  foUowed  my  friend 
down  to  the  portico  where  our  vehides  stood.  The 
distaikce  was  not  great,  but  the  stains  were  very 
wide. 

Next  morning,  before  we  had  concluded  breakfafit^ 
a  servant  of  the  nawab  made  his  appearance  with  a 
bag  of  gold  mohurs,  five  hundred  in  number,  which 
he  placed  upon  the  table,  as  a  part  of  the  killut  of 
the  "refuge  of  the  world''  for  R.  Saheb.  Mr.  K's 
first  impulse  was  to  refuse  accepting  it.  I  assured 
him^  that  he  could  aot  offer  a  greater  insult  to  the 
king,  which  was  the  case.  Tet  it  was  not  without 
much  talking  that  I  persuaded  him  to  retain  the 
800/.  thus  thrown  into  his  purse.  Court  etiquette 
required  it  to  be  accepted  unhesitatin^y ;  to  have 
refused  it  would  have  been  to  say  that  it  was  not 
enough,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  insult  his 
majesty  in  return. 

A  messenger  from  the  king  made  his  appeavance 
shortly  after,  requiring;  my  attendance  in  the  palace. 
I  lost  no  time  iTpresenting  myself  before  hi3  b5«^ 
who  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, — 

'^  I  am  delighted  with  your  friend — I  am  charmed 
with  him;  tell  him,  if  he  will  stop  here,  and 
take  service  in  my  household,  he  shall  be  my  very 
good  friend.'' 

The  barber  was^  evklently  uneasy  at  this ;  for  he 
met  me  at  the  door,  and  asked  me, 
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"  Do  you  think  Mr.  R.  will  stop  V 

"  I  cannot  tell/'  was  my  reply ;  "  he  seems  pleased 
that  the  king  took  so  much  notice  of  him/' 

I  returned  to  my  house,  and  reported  the  king's 
message.  It  was  useless,  however.  England  and 
home  presented  greater  attractions  to  the  exile  than 
the  favour  of  a  monarch.  He  was  grateful,  but 
determined.     That  evening  he  left  Lucknow. 

The  reader  may  feel  disposed  to  remark  here,  that 
this  lavish  expenditure — thousands  of  rupees  and 
hundreds  of  gold  mohurs  bestowed  upon  his  minor 
favourites,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month 
paid  occasionally  for  the  barber's  bills,  must  have 
soon  emptied  his  majesty's  treasury.  And  the 
reader's  remark  is  well-founded  and  just ;  for,  though 
the  revenues  of  Oude  were  nominally  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year,  yet,  out  of  that,  troops  had 
to  be  paid,  and  the  expenses  of  a  court  maintained. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Nussir's 
father,  Ghazi-u-deen,  left  his  treasury  well  filled, 
and  Nussir  emptied  it, — that  besides  the  ordinary 
revenue,  there  were  confiscations  and  fines  constantly 
made  and  levied,  to  a  far  greater  amount  than  the 
king's  presents  ;  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  which  was  vast,  was  occa- 
sionally put  under  contribution.  Notwithstanding 
aJl  this,  however,  foi  tk^  last  year  or  two  of  Nussir's 
reifm  there  was  a  gteafc  ^^^^  ofl  txiq^vk^  \a.^^\^^^ 

of  Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    "lions''   of  LUCKNOW. 

The  throne-room — ^The  lev6e — ^The  EmaDbarra — Constantia— 
General  Martine — Mosques  and  houses — ^Apartments  under- 
ground— Lucknow  beggara. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  about  the  royal 
palace — the  Pureed  Buksh — than  what  I  have  said 
about  it  already.  Its  extent,  its  numerous  courts, 
its  tanks  or  ornamental  ponds,  its  gardens,  and  its 
extensive  out-offices,  all  mingled  and  commingled 
together,  were  its  chief  external  characteristics.  Its 
rich  hangings,  its  profuse  gilding,  its  gaudy  orna- 
ments, its  groups  of  curiosities,  its  dazzling  lustres 
and  sparkling  chandeliers,  were  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  interior  of  the  state  apartments. 

The  throne-room  alone  is  deserving  of  especial 
notice.  Like  all  the  other  state-rooms,  it  had  par- 
taken of  the  alterations  introduced  by  Nussir's 
European  mania.  Rich  scarlet-and-gold  hangings 
covered  the  walls,  imposing  enough  in  their  appear- 
ance. A  dim  religious  light  came  from  the  upper 
windows,  which  enhanced  the  solemnity  of  the  royal 
receptions.  A  few  full-length  portraits  oi  ^k^^^-^^ 
family  of  Oade  were  visible  licte  wiSl  VSasst^  V^^j^^^sss. 
the  bangiDgs — portraits  by  no  m.e«aa  \i«.?^l  ^^s^^- 
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Bishop  Heber  justly  remarks,  that  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  first  king,  6hazi-u-deen,  might  hate 
won  distinction  in  London  or  Paris.  The  throne 
itself  occupied  the  upper  end  of  this  large  hall,  and 
was  a  structure  of  great  value.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a  platform  about  two  yards  square,  raised  several 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  approached  in  front  by  six 
steps.  Upon  three  sides  of  it  a  golden  raiKng  ex* 
tended.  The  sides  of  the  platform  were  of  soKd 
sUver,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  foimer 
king  and  the  nawabs  of  Oude  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  in  oriental  fashion  (after  the  manner  of  tailon 
with  us)  on  a  rich  cushion  placed  on  this  platfcnnai: ; 
but  Nussir  was  too  much  Europeanized  for  that.  He 
had  a  splendid  chair  of  gold  and  ivory  placed  there 
Nistead  of  the  cushion  or  musnud. 

A  square  canopy,  supported  by  poles, — the  whole 
of  wood,  covered  with  beaten  gold, — ^hung  over  the 
throne.  Precious  stones  ornamented  this  canopy 
and  these  poles  in  great  numbers.  A  magnificent 
emerald,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  canopy  above.  The 
hangings,  like  those  of  the  room,  were  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  rich  golden  embroidery  and  a  fringe  of 
pearls.  A  gilt  chair  always  stood  upon  the  right  of 
the  throne  for  the  resident. 

On  the  occasioxis  oi  ^\)3ci&i  i\SL\:\iMS^  or  councils  of 
state,  the  cluei  noViiXit^  oi  Q^^^.  "w^^  ^I'^-^^s^ 
omcevs  whom  tlxe  Ted^eiv\.  0^^^,^^^  ^.««^xr^>i. 
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the  king.  They  advanced  with  the  usual  present  in 
their  hands,  just  as  I  have  formerly  described, 
salaaming  Ion  as  they  came.  The  king  touched  the 
present  ^th  his  finger,  if  disposed  to  be  very  gracious, 
or  bowed  distantly  if  anxious  to  display  resentment 
The  nawab,  or  prime-minister,  then  took  the  present, 
and  laid  it  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  the 
presenter  retired  backwards  to  the  right  or  left—^ 
usually  to  the  right,  if  a  European  ;  to  the  left,  if  a 
native.  When  all  had  been  presented,  the  king 
placed  a  necklace  of  honour  on  the  resident,  and  the 
resident  returned  the  compliment.  They  then  ad- 
vanced into  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  necklaces 
were  bestowed  upon  those  whom  it  was  the  king's 
intention  to  honour,  or  whom  the  resident  wished  id 
be  honoured.  These  necklaces  are  called  haarkSy 
and  are  usually  formed  of  silver  ribands.  We  of  the 
household  &equen%  got  them,  and  invariably  sold 
them  afterwards  to  some  of  the  native  jewellers  about 
the  court.  They  varied  in  value  firom  five  to  twenty- 
five  rupees  (10^.  to  50«.). 

After  these  ceremonious  levees  were  concluded, 
the  king  usually  conducted  the  resident  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  poured  otta  of  roses  on  his  hands 
at  leave-taking,  and  exdaimed,  ^^  Khoda  hafiz" 
God  be  with  you.  His  majesty  then  made  his  way 
in  all  haste  to  the  private  apartment^  ^bfi?t^  '^^ 
awaited  him  at  lunch.  Takmg  \\\»  ^^^V,^  V^^o^^ 
toes  off  the  crown  with  very  little  ceT€?Bio^l>'^2to^'^^'^^ 
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robes  aside,  snap  his  fingers  impatiently,  and  exclaim, 
as  he  seated  hiihself : 

**  Taza  he  taz*  it's  all  over,  thank  Grod ! 
Boppery  bopp  I  but  I  am  dying  of  thirst ;  how 
wearisome  all  this  is ! " 

The  king's  Emanbarra,  called  the  Shah  Nujeef,  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  building  in  Lucknow,  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  An  Emanbarra  is  a 
building  raised  by  that  sect  of  Moslems  called  Sheahs, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Mohurrim,  which  shall  be 
more  particularly  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Every  family  of  distinction  has  its  own,  and  the 
ownS  is  not  im^suaUy  buried  in  it. 

The  royal  Emanbarra  stands  near  the  '^  Constan- 
tinople gate'*  of  Lucknow  (the  Boom-i-durwaza) — 
a  gate  built  on  the  model  of  that  which  gave  to  the 
court  of  the  sultan  the  title  of  "  the  Sublime  Porte.'' 
Both  structures,  the  gate  and  the  Emanbarra,  are 
elegant,  and  harmonise  well  with  each  other.  Two 
square  courts  extend  in  front  of  the  building  of  the 
Emanbarra,  beautifully  decorated  with  rich  tesselated 
pavements.  The  inner  of  these  courts  is  raised 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  outer. 

The  Emanbarra  belongs  to  that  style  of  architec- 
ture aptly  called  by  Bishop   Heber    "  the  oriental 
Gothic."     It  combines  the  minarets  of  the  Mussul- 
man temple  witli  t\\ft  ^om^,^^  4Qm.es  of  the  Hindu, 

*  The  beginning  o£  a  t^o.'^^^^  ^^^-   ^^^^  '^'^  ^'^"'=^  xv^Hjea^ 
more  than  Jiddle-dedee  m  ^ti^«^^- 
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and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  lofty,  imposing,  well-pro- 
portioned edifice.  Its  central  hall  is  upwards  of  150 
feet  long,  by  50  wide ;  and  its  brilliant  character 
may  be  conceived  when  it  is  stated,  that  a  grave 
writer,  who  had  evidently  visited  it,  asserts  that 
Asoph-u-dowlah,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  nawabs 
of  Oude,  spent  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  in  fur- 
nishing it  with  chandeliers  and  mirrors.^  This  state- 
ment I  regard,  however,  as  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  Emanbarra  to  Constantia — 
a  whimsical  pile  of  buildings  of  vast  extent,  erected 
at  a  great  expense  by  General  Martine,  a  Frenchman. 
Having  entered  the  Company's  service,  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  last  century,  as  a  private  soldier,  he  was 

Oude,  and  rose  step  by  step  to  the  rank  of  general, 
amassing  enormous  wealth  as  he  rose.  He  was  a 
prudent  and  successful  cock-fighter;  and  Saadut 
AK,  the  reigning  nawab  of  those  days,  was  fond  of 
betting  with  him. 

General  Martine  left  100,000/.  to  found  a  school 
for  orphan  children  in  Lyons,  his  birthplace;  a 
similar  sum  for  founding  a  similar  institution  in 
Calcutta ;  and  an  amount  nearly  equal  £)r  a  third  in 
Lucknow.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  called  La 
Martinihrey  as  directed  by  the  founder,  and  all  are 
flourishing  and  useful.     Constantia,  his  residence,  b^ 

*  The  Calcutta  Iteview,  vo\.  m.  ^.  ^^^- 
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left  to  the  public  as  a  send  or  earavonsery.  It  was 
called,  I  was  told,  after  his  first  love,  a  Frendi 
maiden,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  France; 
and  who  died  long*  before  he  attained  to  wealth  imd 
honours.  To  prevent  the  nawab  &om  confiscating 
the  building  and  estate,  the  general  was  buried,  by 
his  own  directions,  beneath  it ;  for  a  Mussulman, 
however  unjust,  will  respect  a  grave.  His  tomb,  in 
a  sort  of  crypt  beneath,  is  shown  to  visitors.  A 
white  marble  bust  of  him  stands  on  a  Sarcophagus, 
supported  by  two  figures  of  sepoys,  coloured  !  The 
whole  is  in  execrable  taste. 

When  the  General  died,  his  furniture  was  sold  by 
auction;  and  the  Company's  agents  purchased  tiie 
chandeliers  and  lustres  of  Constantia  to  decorate  the 
governor-general's  palace  in  Calcutta.  They  got 
them  a  dead  bargain,  for  the  king  of  Oude  would  not 
bid  against  the  Company  ;  and  the  honourable  Com* 
pany  was  delighted  with  its  commercial  sagacity. 
No  Yankee  pedlar  could  have  done  the  thing  better. 

When  one  has  said  that  Constantia  is  vast  and 
whim^cal,  all  has  been  said  about  it  that  needs  be 
said.  Some  part  of  the  grounds  reminded  me  of  the 
wardens  of  Versailles,  particularly  a  sheet  of  water 
L  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  groves  of  clipped  t^ 
on  dther  side ;  but,  on  the  whole,  although  it  is 
apparent  that  vast  Bxsias  laaixe  been  spent  to  produce 
the  result  that  one  sci^s\idciT^V\m,-i^\»'^i^H»^^^55^^a. 

aitoffether  Uzarre  ^^^  mTi^^?.^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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The  courts  and  fountains  are  European,  i^e  turrets 
and  domes  are  essentially  Asiatic  in  their  character. 
The  rooms  have  a  certain  European  air  about  diem, 
whilst  the  verandahs  and  the  blinds  are  thoroughly 
Indian.  Extent  and  incongruity  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Constantia. 

The  mosques  and  bazaars  at  Lucknow  do  not 
differ  so  materially  from  those  of  other  Oriental 
cities  as  to  render  any  particular  description  of  them 
necessary.  The  warlike  air  given  to  the  latter  by  the 
armed  men  who  constantly  pass  and  repass  in  them 
is  that  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  them.  Men  of 
rank  are  usually  accompanied  about  the  streets  by 
their  armed  retainers,  the  more  numerous  in  ^poi^ 
tion  to  their  station  or  wealth  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  thing  to  witness  fights  between  such 
bands  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  lower  town.  The 
shouts  and  warlike  sounds  which  give  notice  to 
distant  citizens  of  such  encounters  are  sufficient  to 
deter  the  more  peaceful  or  the  more  timid  from  visit- 
ing the  quarter  whence  they  issue,  whilst  the  turbu- 
lent or  valorous  are  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  the  clamour.  Much  blood  is  often  thus  shed-— I 
say  is,  for  the  Indian  newspapers  assure  me,  in  their 
monthly  budgets,  that  Lucknow  is  still  what  it  was 
— ^the  Lucknow  of  1855  differing  in.  no  essential 

particular  from  that  of  1835.  .     . 

One  peculiarity  of  the  \>ett.ct  ^^ajea  ^IVq^^ssjs^  ^si. 
Lucknow  I  have  not  foxmeiV.^  ^tacD&fircksAr---*^^  ^^^^^ 
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of  their  having  underground  aparfcments,  to  nrhich 
the  in})p,bitants  retreat  during  the  excessive  heats  of 
the  hot  season.  Strange  that  men  burrow  in  the 
earth  to  escape  intense  cold  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
and  adopt  exactly  the  same  means  to  avoid  intense 
heat  in  another.    Extremes  meet 

In  the  palace  we  had  such  an  apartment,  one  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  court-yards ;  and 
to  us,  the  Europeans  of  the  court,  that  apartment 
was  intensely  close,  its  atmosphere  stifling  and  un- 
pleasant. I  would  rather  endure  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  upper  rooms,  than  the  close,  stifling,  confined 
air  of  this  refuge  for  "  the  refuge  of  the  world." 
Fortunately  we  were  not  often  called  upon  to  occupy 
this  lower  apartment,  for  the  king  did  not  appear  to 
Uke  it.  Indeed,  the  constant  fanning  which  was 
carefully  maintained  around  him  when  he  was  in  the 
palace,  would  be  sufi5cient  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
most  suffocating  day  from  teUing  much  upon  him. 
He  only  occupied  the  lower  apartment  occasionally, 
because  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  nobility  of  Oude  so 
to  do  at  particular  seasons ;  and  as  those  fashions 
from  which  he  derived  neither  comfort  nor  amuse- 
ment influenced  him  little,  his  annual  burrowing 
was  by  no  means  long-continued. 

Of  the  swarms  of  beggars  which  infest  the  streets 
and  bazaars  of  LvickiioW)  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  ot  ite  «i^\»,  ^'fici^^^ircvXfcT^Vw^^^ 
80  much,  that  it  iB  not  n^^^^  ^^  ?aa.\*.x.Ys^  '^ 
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matter  here.  Visitors  to  Italian  cities  are  too  mucli 
accustomed  to  such  sights  to  make  it  a  speci|dl  pecu« 
liarity  of  Lucknow ;  and  as  all  the  world  travels 
now-a-days,  "  doing  "  France,  the  Bhine,  and  Italy, 
in  the  shortest  conceivable  space  of  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  enter  particularly  into  the 
beggar-plague  at  Lucknow.  Some  have  remarked 
that  there  were  more  old  women  amongst  the  beggars 
of  Oude  than  in  any  other  part  of  world ;  and  I 
think  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  remark, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  the  fact. 

Diseased,  deformed,  diminutive  wretches  of  both 
sexes ;  some  young,  some  old  and  withered,  some 
whining  out  their  lamentations  incessantly,  others 
contenting  themselves  with  occasional  groans,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Lucknow  ; 
and  the  habit  of  bestowing  large  sums  in  alms,  when 
"great"  people  move  about,  and  at  religious  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies,  doubtless  tends  to  encourage 
the  trade  and  increase  the  numbers  of  idlers.  If  men 
can  get  anything  in  India  without  working  for  it, 
they  will  exhibit  an  amazing  amount  of  patience  in 
waiting ;  the  waiting  faculty,  in  fact,  is  only  fully 
developed  near  the  tropics.  There  is  a  peculiarity, 
however,  about  Lucknow  beggars,  that  would  strike 
the  European  traveller,  however  well  up  in  the  con- 
tinent, as  strange.  All  the  male  be^ars  ^o  axmfii\ 
some  of  them  carrying  tlievr  «iiiaa  ^^xslX^J'S^'^  \w^^^!aa.>&^ 
by  no  means  ashamed  of  tlxdt  'ptoi^^vi^^'^"^^^'''^'^ 
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glorying  in  it.  "  The  Kght  of  the  snn  has  shone 
Hpon  my  lord's  slave,  and  he  will  be  fed,"  says  a  bold 
impudent  fellow  with  a  huge  mustache,  a  sword,  and 
a  shield,  as  he  puts  out  his  hand  for  an  alms.  You 
are  the  light  of  the  sun  that  has  shown  upon  him  ; 
and  the  compliment,  he  thinks,  is  worth  a  labourer's 
day's  pay.  You  turn  from  him  in  disgust ;  and  be 
then  as  quietly  enlightens  you  as  to  his  opinion  of 
jour  female  relations  (your  mother  and  your  sisters 
particularly),  in  language  too  plain  and  energetic  for 
translation — ^in  language  rather  bold  and  expressiTe 
than  elegant 

That  this  profession  of  beggary  is  by  no  means 
regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  Lucknow,  is 
proved  by  the  airs  which  the  beggars  give  themselves, 
and  the  cool  way  in  which  they  will  settle  how  mudi 
such  and  such  a  noble  ought  to  pay  to  their  class 
now  that  his  wife  has  given  him  a  son  and  heir,  or 
now  that  his  daughter  is  to  be  married.  They  know 
the  value  of  such  ceremonies  and  festivals  to  a  pice. 
I  have  heard  of  one  beggar  of  distinction  who  had  an 
elephant  of  his  own,  and  daily  went  round  the  city 
on  it  collecting  alms  from  his  patrons. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE      MAN-EATEB. 


A  deserted  street — Deaths — ^The  man-eater  loose — ^Burrhea — 
ManoetLvering  on  both  sides — ^A.  tiger-sprmg— Foiled — ^The 
man-eater  victorious — Burrhea's  successor — ^The  wild  bufi&* 
loes — Triumph  of  the  man-eater — ^His  fate. 

I  WAS  driving  in  a  buggy  one  morning  through  one 
of  the  finest  streets  of  Lucknow.  A  friend  accom- 
panied me  ;  and  we  were  proceeding  from  the  yicinity 
of  the  .Qoomty  to  one  of  the  king's  palaces.  The 
deserted  condition  of  the  streets  as  we  advanced  sur- 
prised us.  There  wa^  no  inhabitant  to  be  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  where  one  was  visible,  he 
or  she  was  hurriedly  departing  from  the  broad  line  of 
road  on  which  I  drove.  So  many  strange  things 
occur  in  a  city  exposed  to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  a 
man  without  any  restraining  principle,  that  we  felt 
by  no  means  that  astonishment  which  any  one  fresh 
from  England  would  have  felt  under  the  circum- 
stances. Some  execution,  we  whispered  to  each 
other,  some  fresh  example^ — nothing  more. 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  we  came 
upon  a  trampled  bloody  mass,  bearing  still  &qv!&& 
resemblance  to  a  human  fiigare.    "SNcb  ^\firg^^  "^^ 
buggy  to  inspect  it.     It  waa  ttie  corgis  <^^  ^  ^^^"^^ 
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native  female;  bat  terribly  disfigured.  The  body 
was  bruised  and  lacerated  in  all  directions,  the  scanty 
drapery  torn  from  the  form ;  the  face  had  been 
crashed  as  if  by  teeth  into  a  shapeless  mass ;  the 
long  matted  hair,  which  fell  in  bandies  over  the 
road,  was  all  clotted  with  blood.  It  was  altogether 
as  disgusting  a  sight  as  one  coald  well  see  anywhere. 
Apparently  she  was  qoite  dead;  and  we  did  not 
delay. 

On  we  went ;  still  no  sign  of  inhabitants-^the 
houses  everywhere  closed — ^breathless  terror  reigning 
on  all  sides.  It  was  not  long  before  we  came  upon 
the  figure  of  a  youth,  similarly  mangled  and  destroyed, 
lying  also  in  the  road,  more  towards  the  side,  how- 
ever. On  the  top  of  an  adjoining  house  we  saw  one 
of  the  king's  troopers  standing,  looking  intently  up 
the  road  along  which  we  were  advancing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  I  asked. 

"  The  man-eater  is  loose,"  was  the  reply ;  "  wal- 
lah, but  he  has  turned  again.  Look  out  for  your 
safety,  sahebs ;  he  is  wild  to-day.'' 

I  had  heard  of  a  savage  horse  belonging  to  one  of 
the  king's  troopers  that  went  by  this  name, — admee- 
kanawallah,  the  man-eater;  because  he  had  been 
the  destruction  of  many  men. 

"  He  is  coming,  sahebs  ! "  shouted  the  trooper  from 
the  house-top ',  "  tik^i  ^i-ax^,  tike  care  ! " 

Far  along  tVie  lo^t^i  Vdl  itovi^  c>i  xi&  ^^  ^^^^^^a^^^ 
wild  brute-a  laxge  \>«^  ^uH^t^V.^^V'^^^^.^^- 
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nfterwards  found — shaking  a  child  whom  he  had 
seized  as  he  held  it  in  his  mouth,  shaking  it 
savagely,  but  evidently  coming  towards  us. 

In  another  moment  he  had  seen  the  vehicle,  threw 
the  child  upon  the  road,  dead  no  doubt,  ajid  rushed 
forward  with  savage  fury  to  attack  us.  There  was 
still  a  considerable  space  to  be  passed  by  him  ;  but 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  We  turned  rapidly 
round,  our  horse  almost  unmanageable  from  terror, 
flying  over  the  ground ;  and  away  we  went  in  a  mad 
gallop  down  towards  an  enclosure  with  iron  gates 
that  we  had  passed  a  short  time  before.  The  man- 
eater  pursued  with  hearty  good  will.  We  could  hear 
his  iron  hoots  clattering  over  the  road  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

We  gained  the  enclosure — turned  into  it — my 
companion  leaped  from  the  buggy,  and  shut  the  gate. 
The  whole  was  the  action  of  a  moment.  It  fortu- 
nately shut  with  a  heavy  bolt  which  fell  into  a 
socket ;  and  just  as  the  fall  of  the  bolt  secured  our 
safety,  the  man-eater  came  tramping  up.  His  head 
was  covered  with  blood,  his  jaws  steaming  with  recent 
slaughter,  his  cheeks  horrid  with  coagulated  gouts 
that  had  most  probably  spirted  from  his  victims. 
There  he  stood,  looking  savagely  after  us  through  the 
iron  raihngs,  with  cocked  ears,  distended  nostrils  and 
glaring  eye-balls, — a  ferocious-looking  monstft^  *•  Q^qol 
horse  trembled  at  the  sound  o{  \na  ito^Vassv^  «CL^T^^2i»5|;> 
—trembled  as  if  shivering  mt\i  co\a.\    "^V^  ^'^" 
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eater  glared  at  us  through  the  iron  bars^  and  iradkdd 
round  to  the  aide;  but  all  was  hard  iron  raiiingy 
substantial  too.  There  was  no  entrance  to  be  got 
Satisfied  that  he  was  bafSed,  at  length  he  tamed 
round,  rattled  his  iron  heels  against  the  bars,  and 
then  scampered,  with  head  and  tail  erect  and  cocked 
ears,  down  the  road,  towards  an  archway  which  was 
built  over  it  Here  several  troopers  were  waiting  fe 
him.  A  noose  was  thrown  skilfully  OTor  the  uplifted 
head.  He  was  upset,  muzzled,  and  conducted  to  his 
stable.  And  the  poor  woman  and  puth  and  child! 
you  ask.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  them.  Doubt* 
less  their  friends  bore  them  off  ^d  buried  them. 

At  dinner  that  day  I  took  the  liberty  of  mention* 
ing  the  circumstance  to  his  majesty. 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  that  man-eater,''  said  he ; 
*^  he  must  be  a  furious  beast'" 

"  He  is  more  savage  than  a  tiger,  your  majesty.'' 

"  A  tiger — good — he  shall  fight  a  tiger.  We  shall 
see  what  impression  Burrhea  will  make  on  him." 

Burrhea  was  the  name  of  a  favourite  tiger  of  the 
king's,  so  called  from  a  village  at  the  foot  of  th6 
Himalayas,  near  which  he  had  been  taken.  The 
king  would  never  allow  him  to  fight  with  other  tigers 
or  with  elephants ;  he  was  a  pet,  and  was  onfy 
allowed  to  enter  into  contests  with  such  animals  as 
he  could  easily  vanquish. 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  in  the  morning,  befoire 
lunch,  we  were  aSL2isa^\o>o\^^  ^\.  ^V^xsa.-^ocsi^Sjss.vfeft 
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gallery  of  a  court-yard,  about  sixty  yards  square  in 
extent^ — a  court-yard  with  buildings  all  round,  and 
aiid  a  verandah  below.  Thick  bamboo  railing  had 
•been  put  up  in  front  of  the  verandah,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  encircle  the  court-yard,  and  to  form  a  sort 
of  enlarged  cage.  The  man-eater  had  been  enticed 
into  the  endosure  by  means  of  a  little  mare — ^a 
tdUtoOy  as  tlie  country  horses  are  called— of  trifling 
value. 

The  king  and  his  usual  suite  of  female  attendants 
had  taken  their  places  in  the  gallery,  he  on  a  sofa 
placed  there  for  the  purpose,  they  behind  him.  We 
stood  on  his  majesty's  right  and  left,  leaning  on  the 
parapet  or  on  the  so&.    Every  one  commanded  a 

relish  the  prospect  as  much  as  any  one. 

The  order  was  given,  and  Burrhea's  cage  was 
brought  into  the  verandah.  A  door  in  the  bamboo- 
railing,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  drawA  up,  the 
cage-door  was  opened,  and  Burrhea  bounded  into  the 
court-yard,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  long  tail,  and 
glaring  furiously  upon  the  man-eater  and  his  little 
female  friend.  A  more  beautiful  tiger  than  Burrhea 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  in  all  India.  His 
glossy  coat,  regularly  streaked,  shone  in  the  enclosure, 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  frowsy  covering  of  the 
little  mare.  Even  the  well-kept  hide  of  the  man- 
eater  was  sadly  wanting  in  brilliancy  when  compared 
with  the  glittering  skin  of  Buithie^ 
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The  tiger  had  been  kept  without  food  or  drink 
from  the  previous  day  to  prepare  him  for  the  assault 
He  glared  savagely  at  the  horses  as  he  entered,  and 
commenced  slowly  stealing  along  towards  them.  The 
man-eater  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  eye-balls  of  his 
enemy.  Not  for  an  instant  did  he  take  them  off; 
his  head  lowered,  standing  in  an  easy  attitude,  with 
one  foot  slightly  advanced,  he  awaited  the  attack, 
moving  as  Burrhea  moved,  but  always  with  the  eyes 
intently  fixed.  As  for  the  poor  little  mare,  she  was 
transfixed  with  fear-paralysed-appaxenUy  tinable 
to  take  a  thought  for  preservation.  She  stood 
cowering  in  a  comer,  awaiting  her  fate.  With  a 
slight  bound  Burrhea  was  upon  the  mare  in  an 
instant.  A  blow  of  his  paw  threw  her  over  on  the 
ground  ;  his  teeth  were  fastened  in  her  neck,  and  he 
drank  her  blood  greedily.  It  was  simple  butchery ; 
for  there  was  no  resistance. 

"  It  will  make  Burrhea  only  the  more  savage,''  j 
said  the  king,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  The 
European  courtiers  assented  ;  and  the  female  atten- 
dants, ignorant  of  the  language,  but  certain  that  the 
king  was  pleased,  were  mightily  pleased  too.  They 
exchanged  glances  of  approbation  and  of  satisfaction 
ere  they  turned  again  to  watch  the  proceedings  in 
the  court-yard. 

Burrhea  m\^\.  \i'a:^^  \i^^\i  from  three  to  five 
minutes  enjoying  \v\a  ^two.^\»  Ql>^wA~.^^\.'atf«fc-- 
his  head  turned  toN.^^^^  ^^^  mm-^^H^.^^^^^ 
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and  his  eyes  for  the  most  part  fixed  on  him.  The 
man-eater,  on  his  side,  gave  no  indications  of  un- 
easiness. An  impatient  snort  or  two  escaped  him ; 
that  was  all.  With  protruded  neck  and  cocked  ears, 
and  glaring  eyeballs,  and  twitching  tail,  he  watched 
his  enemy  intently,  still  standing  in  an  easy  attitude 
of  attention,  as  if  prepared  for  immediate  action. 

At  length  Burrhea  was  satisfied,  or  else  no  more 
blood  was  forthcoming ;  and  taking  his  claws  out  of 
tbe;jkead  animal,  and  shaking  himself  as  :he  did  so, 
he  began  to  go  stealthily  round  the  court-yard,  like 
a' cat  stealing  a  march  on  a  rat.  He  made  no  noise 
whatever.  The  large  paws  were  placed  one  after  the 
other  upon  the  ground,  the  soft  ball  of  the  jFoot  pre- 
venting any  sound.  Slowly  were  they  raised  and 
depressed ;  whilst  the  long  back  as  slowly  made  its 

•  way  forwards, — ^now  raised  at  the  shoulders,  now  at 
the  hind-quarters,  as  the  legs  were  moved, — the  skin 
glancing  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  hardly  belong- 
ing to  the  bones  and  muscles  beneath  it.  It  was  not 
a  scene  to  be  forgotten  :  the  king  and  his  attendant 
females  gazing  intently  above ;  the  European  cour- 
tiers straining  with  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  every 
movement  and  every  sound ;  the  man-eater  in  the 
centre  of  the  court-yard  slowly  turning  as  the  tiger 
turned,  his  head  and  ears  and  neck  ever  the  same  ; 
the  tiger  stealing  along,  so  cat-like  in  as^ect^  ^\^i^^ 
30  gigsbntic  in  strength.     Not  a  aoxmjJL  :^^a»  ^jj^v^S^*^ 

but;  the  grating  of  the  mau-eaW^  ift^'^^  ^^  "^"^^ 
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were  raised  and  lowered  again, — not  a  sonnd  other ; 
but  all  was  mnte  expectation  and  anxious  g&sing. 

At  length  the  tiger  bounded  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  upon  his  enemy ;  the  horse  was  folly  pre- 
pared. It  had  evidently  been  Borrhea's  intention  to 
seize  the  head  and  fore-qnarters ;  but  the  man-eater 
was  too  adroit  for  that;  and,  by  a  quick  diyii^ 
motion  of  his  head  and  shouldei'S,  had  received  his 
antagonist  upon  his  muscular  haunches  behind.  The 
claws  sank  deeply  into  the  flesh,  whilst  the  hind*feet 
of  the  tiger  made  a  grasp  or  two  at  the  fore-legs  of 
the  horse ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  secure  his 
position.  The  man-eater  lashed  up  with  his  iron 
heels  into  the  air  with  tremendous  vigour,  and  in  a 
moment  Burrhea  was  sprawKng  on  the  ground,  not 
at  all  the  better  for  his  attack.  We  could  hardly 
perceive,  however,  that  he  had  been  thrown  upon  his 
back, — partly  against  the  bamboo-railing,  partly  on 
the  ground, — ^when  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  gyrating 
as  before,  moving  stealthily  round  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  With  an  indignant  snort  the  man-eater 
resumed  his  former  position,  and  awaited  anoth^ 
spring,  his  muscular  haunches  bearing  evidence  in 
their  lacerated  skin,  and  in  the  gouts  of  blood  which 
disfigured  them,  of  the  sharpness  and  strength  of  the 
tiger's  claws. 

'^  Burrhea  wiW  'ki\\\i\m^^\.V*  ^^^iNcssi'^^^\^<^  king, 
turning  to  tTic  nc^bicst  ^\>xo^^^^. 
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Gat-like  did  Bucrhea  pace  round  and  round  again, 
his  broad  ronnd  head  ever  turned  towards  his  waxj 
antagonist  Eadi  foot  with  its  brawny  paw  was 
lifted  and  lowered  again  in  soocession,  noisdessly  as 
before,  whilst  the  beautif olly-streaked  hide  played 
oyer  the  bones  and  mnsdes  freely.  Wi&  distended 
nostrils  and  flashing  eyes,  the  man-eater  watdied 
again  as  intently  as  ever,  exactly  in  the  same  poo- 
tion  as  fonnerly, — the  head  and  neck  lowered  and 
protruded ;  the  ears  cocked  rigidly ;  the  eyes  fixed 
in  a  glazing  stare  at  the  stealthily-gliding  tiger; 
and  one  fore-foot  ever  slightly  advanced,  to  admit, 
doubtless,  of  that  rapid  diving  and  thrusting  forward 
of  the  shoulder  and  head,  by  which  he  had  formeiiy 
succeeded  in  getting  his  antagonist  upon  his  hind- 
quarters. 

For  fiilly  eight  or  ten  minutes  did  this  mono- 
tonous circling  of  Burrhea  continue,  the  man-eater 
ever  feunng  him  and  gazing  intently,  an  angry  snort 
now  and  then  bursting  from  the  horse  as  he  turned. 
Burrhea  opened  his  huge  jaws  widely  at  times,  and 
licked  up  the  drops  of  blood  which  still  dm^  to 
them ;  and  once  (but  once  only)  he  pansed  for  s 
moment  over  the  dead  mare,  as  if  meditating  a 
second  draught.  But  the  irresolntion  was  onfy 
momentary,  and  the  monotonous  walk  was  con- 
tinned. 

At  length  the  decisive  moment  derived  a^pon. 
Burrhea  was  standing  almoBt  ^et  ^<(^  ^!Wtw»^  ^V'^sr. 
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dead  mare,  when  he  sprang  once  more, — sprang  so 
suddenly,  that  we  in  the  gallery  started  at  the  sight, 
expecting  it  though  we  were ;  and  more  than  one  of 
the  attendants  on  the  king  gave  forth  a  stifled 
exclamation  of  alarm.  There  was  no  premonitory 
growl,  or  display  of  any  kind.  It  was  as  if  by  gal- 
vanic agency  the  tiger  had  been  suddenly  lifted  into 
the  air  in  the  course  of  his  monotonous  gyration. 

Man-eater  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  however. 
His  head  was  ducked  still  lower  than  before ;  his 
fore-quarters  seemed  to  glide  under  the  springing 
assailant;  and  again  were  Burrhea's  claws  dug 
deeply  into  his  haunches  ;  but  further  over  on  this 
occasion  than  on  the  former.  The  broad  round 
head  of  the  tiger  projected  for  an  instant  beyond  the 
the  tail  of  the  horse,  whilst  his  hind-claws  were  sunk 
deeply  into  the  man-eater's  breast.  For  an  instant 
we  saw  him  quivering  unsteadily  in  that  position, 
crouching  with  his  belly  on  the  horse's  back,  clinging 
to  his  prey  for  an  instant,  but  only  for  any  instant 
Again  did  the  ferocious  stallion  lash  up  with  his 
hind-feet,  almost  as  if  he  would  throw  himself  ovot 
on  his  back.  His  iron  heels  came  with  crushing 
force  against  the  jaw  of  Burrhea,  and  in  a  moment 
the  tiger  was  sprawling  helplessly  upon  the  ground^ 
once  more  stretched  upon  his  back. 

It  was  but  for  an  instant,  however,  that  Burrhea 
thus  lay ;  but,  'v^Iql^tl  ha  resumed  his  feet,  and  began 
runniiij!;  round  liixe  \i^TcJ?iQ<i  ^TxOiofsosfe^  ^^  ^-^  ^te 
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apparent  that  it  was  no  longer  to  attack  again,  but 
to  escape.  His  jaw  was  broken  ;  and,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  he  cried  out  loudly  with  pain  as  he 
ran  round,  not  unlike  a  whipped  spaniel.  The  man- 
eater  watched  him,  as  before,  intently,  evidently 
fearful  of  a  rtise,  and  -finding  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  his  rapid  motion.  But  it  was  no  rme: 
Burrhea  was  looking  eagerly  for  some  method  of 
escape,  crying  almost  piteously  as  he  did  so.  "  His 
jaw  is  broken,'^  was  whispered  by  some  of  the  male 
servants  below,  who  watched  him  from  the  veran- 
dah. The  sound  reached  our  gallery,  and  the  king 
heard  it. 

*'  Burrhea's  jaw  is  broken  I''  he  exclaimed  to  us; 
"  shall  we  let  him  escape  V 

*'  As  your  majesty  pleases,^'  was  our  answer. 

The  signal  was  given— the  door  of  the  cage  was 
opened,  thTbambooIopposite  to  it  raised,-^Bur. 
rhea  rushed  in  to  bury  himself  in  the  furthest  comer. 

Proudly  did  the  man-eater  snort  and  paw  when 
he  found  himself  thus  victor.  He  first  scampered 
up  to  the  mare,  and  snufied  there  a  moment ;  and 
then,  spuming  her  with  his  foot,  with  head  aloft  and 
tail  arched,  he  trotted  to  one  point  and  another  of 
the  bamboo  railing,  as  if  anxious  to  get  at  the 
attendant  servants.  His  blood  was  up  ;  and  tigers 
or  men,  he  did  not  mind  which  were  his  assailants 
now,  or  which  he  assailed. 

"  Let  another  tiger  be  set  at  \iVHi"  ^Sc^wiXfi^'^ifi^ 
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king  to  the  natiTes,  after  lie  had  watched  him  for  a 
moment  or  two.  "  Damn  him ;  I  will  have  my 
revenge  for  his  destroying  Bnnrhea;''  the  latter 
observation  was  addressed  to  ns,  the  attendant  Euro- 
peans,  and  was  in  English.  We  rabbed  oar  hands, 
smiledy  said  it  was  most  jnst,  bowed,  and  awaited 
farther  sport. 

'*  That  was  a  terrible  blow  he  struck  with  his 
hindl^/'  said  the  king. 

**  It  was  a  tremendous  blow,  jonr  majesty.  I 
heard  it  sounding  on  Bnrrhea's  jaw-bone,''  was  the 
answer  of  one  of  oar  little  company. 

The  keeper  of  the  tigers  here  interposed.  A 
message  was  brought  to  ask  if  he  wight  Tentore 
into  the  presence  of  his  majesty. 

"  Let  him  come,''  was  the  kingly  order. 

The  keeper  of  the  tigers  approached. 

'*  May  it  please  your  majesty's  greatness,  bat  the 
tigers  were  all  fed  two  hours  ago,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
the  best  we  have,  your  majesty  shall  see  in  the  court- 
yard in  a  moment" 

"  And  why  were  they  fed  two  hours  ago,  you 
scoundrel  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  May  it  please  the  royal  greatness  of  your  ma- 
jesty, but  that  was  the  ordinary  time  for  feeding, 
and  they  are  fed  daOy,"  said  the  poor  man,  as  he 
salaamed  lowly,  tremMing  in  every  limb. 

*^  You  fihaU  go  m  to  the  man-eater  yourself,  jaa 
dave,  if  this  iag^  Jlo^^  tloV.  ^\^ft^\sfl!i:* 
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The  tiger's  cage  was  soon  after  in  the  verandah  ; 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  eagerly  towards  it.  The 
keeper  of  the  tigers  withdrew  with  no  {feasant  anti< 
cipations,  be  sure  of  it ;  for  what  tbe  king  said^  he 
would  think  little  of  doing. 

Wine,  which  had  been  (ordered  when  Burrhea  beat 
his  retreat,  was  now  brought ;  and  the  king  pledged 
his  guests  in  a  brimming  tumbler  of  iced  claret. 
The  drink  was  refreshing,  because  it  was  so  cool ;  for 
the  court-yard  was  oppressively  hot,  at  least  to  us 
the  Europeans  of  the  party.  As  for  the  king,  the 
attendant  women  fanned  him,  by  gently  waving 
around  him  the  bushy  fan  formed  of  the  peacock's 
tail.  It  was  a  pretty  and  a  graceful  sight  to  see  the 
finely-turned  arms,  naked  to  the  shoulder,  with  a 
jewelled  bracelet  or  two  on  the  wrist  and  above  the 
elbow,  waving  about  as  the  fsbns  moved  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  from  side  to  side,— the  fair  fanners 
taking  care  not  to  interrupt  the  king's  view  as  they 
gracefully  put  the  air  in  motion. 

The  tiger's  cage  was  brought,  and  placed  in  the 
verandah  opposite  the  portion  of  the  bamboo  railing, 
which  could  be  raised  at  pleasure.  A  passage  was 
made,  and  a  tiger  came  leisurely  forth  and  surveyed 
the  court-yajrd.  He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  on 
the  threshold,  as  if  doubtful  about  advancing  ;  but  a 
spear's  point,  dexterously  administered  behind,  left 
him  doubtful  no  longer,  and  he  scampered  into  the 
enclosure.     The  bamboo  raWmg:  ^«J&  ^ft^»  ^-^^N  *vi?sa 
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door  of  the  cage  was  shut  again ;  and  the  tiger 
leisurely  surveyed  his  intended  antagonist.  After 
gazing  for  a  mom^t  at  the  man-eater,  who  turned 
to  face  him,  he  went  up  to  the  dead  mare,  licked  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood  from  the  neck,  and  then  gazed 
at  the  maii-eater  again,  who  stood  as  before,  on  the 
defensive. 

This  tiger  was  somewhat  larger  than  Burrhea,  but 
not  so  beautifally  streaked.  There  was  something, 
too,  more  light  and  graceful  about  every  movement 
of  Burrhea.  In  fact,  this  fellow  was  evidently  quite 
a  plebeian^  with  huge  muscular  development  and 
shuffling  gait.  Perhaps,  however,  he  only  wanted 
the  stimulus  of  hunger  to  make  him  active  and 
graceful  as  Burrhea  had  been. 

The  man-eater  stood,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the 
defensive,  at  the  side  of  the  court-yard,  opposite  to 
that  at  which  the  tiger  had  entered.  For  his  part, 
however,  the  tiger  seemed  to  have  a  very  incorrect 
idea  of  the  reason  why  he  was  placed  in  his  present 
position, — ^he  evidently  did  not  understand  what  was 
expected  of  him ;  for,  squatting  down  upon  the  mare, 
keeping  his  face  like  a  cautious  soldier  to  his  doubt- 
ful friend  the  man-eater,  he  proceeded  to  tear  up  the 
dead  animal  leisurely,  exhibiting  a  strength  of  claw, 
of  limb,  and  of  jaw,  in  doing  so,  that  must  have 
awakened  uneasy  sensations  in  the  man-eater,  if 
ie  rcllccted  on  Viia  iposvtioii  ^t  ilL 
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**  Remove  that  carcass,"  shouted  the  king,  an- 
noyed ;  "  fools  that  you  were  to  leave  it  there  1 "' 

The  order  was  obeyed  forthwith.  An  iron  rod  or 
two,  heated  to  redness,  drove  the  tiger  away.  A 
noose  was  passed  over  the  neck  of  the  dead  mare,  and 
in  a  moment  it  was  hoisted  out  of  the  arena.  The 
tiger,  evidently  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  repast,  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard,  licked  his 
lips,  and  growled  at  the  men  in  the  verandah,  looking 
now  at  them  and  now  at  the  man-eater,  who  still 
stood  prepared  for  the  contest  as  before. 

It  was  not  easy  to  reach  the  tiger  where  he  lay. 
A  few  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  rouse  him  with 
the  hot  rods  ;  but  they  were  too  short.  At  length,  a 
spear  of  portentous  dimensions  was  introduced,  and 
he  was  struck  with  it.  He  bounded  to  his  feet, 
seized  the  spear,  ran  along  its  length  to  the  bamboo 
railing,  and  there  tugged  valorously  at  one  of  the 
bamboo  rails.  This  was  too  dangerous  a  sport  to 
allow  him  to  indulge  in,  and  he  was  soon  dislodged, 
and  sent  howling  away  with  the  hot  irons.  He 
scampered  once  or  twice  round  the  inclosure,  man- 
eater  eyeing  him  intently  all  the  while,  and  facing 
him  still  as  he  turned  in  every  direction.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  attendants  were  unsuccessful,  however, 
in  getting  him  to  assail  the  horse.  He  was  burnt, 
and  speared,  and  enraged  ;  but  vented  his  ra^e  oil 
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the  bamboos,  and  showed  his  glittering  teeth  to  the 
men ;  nothing  could  induce  him,  apparently,  to  attack 
the  man-eater,  whilst,  on  his  part,  man-eater  seemed 
to  have  no  disposition  at  all  to  attack  him. 

It  was  an  eyident  palpable  failure,  and  I  b^an  to 
dread  that  the  poor  keeper  of  the  tigers  would  cer- 
tainly be  introduced  into  the  court-yard ;  but  the 
king  had  forgotten  all  about  his  threat,  and  shouted 
out  that  man-eater  was  a  brave  fellow,  that  they 
should  remove  the  tiger,  and  see  what  the  horse 
could  do  with  three  wild  buflEaloes. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  so  fierce  and  terrible 
as  the  wild  buflFalo,  when  thoroughly  roused, — ^heavy, 
clumsy,  and  awkward  though  he  be.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  him  put  a  good-sized  elephant  to  flight, 
goring  the  fugitive  terribly. 

The  cage-door  was  opened,  the  bamboos  were 
lifted,  and  the  tiger  bounded  into  his  den  with 
infinitely  more  alacrity  than  he  had  shown  in  getting 
out  of  it.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes — ^the 
wine  circulated  in  the  gallery  again — and  three 
uncouth-looking,  unwieldy  bufialoes  were  driven  into 
the  inclosure  beneath,  one  by  one. 

With  that  peculiarly  stupid  gaze  of  theirs,  their 
huge  heads  moving  unmeaningly  from  side  to  side, 
they  pushed  their  way  on  into  the  middle  of  the 
court-yard. 

The  man-eat«t  iett%^\,^i  ^  they  advanced.    Their 
huge  forms  diacoiicei^^  ^i^^  ^'^^  ^\:^^^.  ^-^^^s^via 
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appearance  of  the  second  tiger,  after  his  deadly  en- 
cotmter  with  the  first,  had  moyed  him  less  than  the 
apparition  of  these  nncoath  monsters^  with  their 
broad  flat  foreheads,  their  wide-branching  horns,  and 
the  ample  black  rotnndities  of  their  figures.  He 
retreated  step  by  step,  snorting  as  he  did  so ;  but 
more  with  apprehension  than  with  anger.  Like  all 
bullies,  he  would  have  rushed  headlong  at  them  had 
he  seen  any  signs  of  fear ;  but  their  evident  want  of 
all  terror  of  him  was  plainly  the  cause  of  his  embar- 
rassment. 

Huddled  confusedly  together,  the  three  black 
brutes  thrust  their  heads  to  one  side  and  the  other 
in  idiotic  gaze ;  now  snuffing  yainly  at  the  ground, 
now  watching  the  attendants  in  the  verandah,  now 
contemplating  the  pillars  of  the  gallery,  and  anon 
inspecting  the  redoubted  man-eater,  as  if  vainly 
asking  by  their  gaze  what  possible  good  could  be 
attained  by  having  them  there.  As  to  attacking 
the  horse,  the  idea  evidently  never  entered  their 
heads.  He,  however,  took  courage  as  he  saw  them 
irresolute  and  uncertain.  Pawing  the  ground  first, 
then  snuffing  at  them  with  distended  nostrils,  then 
advancing  a  step,  then  snorting  with  doubt,  he 
slowly  came  nearer,  step  by  step,  almost  inch  by 
inch — they,  on  their  part,  paying  no  heed  to  his 
movements,  but  still  crowding  together,  and  toss- 
ing their    heads  about  in  an    eminently  ssb^x^^ 

WSJ. 
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Step  by  step,  I  say,  did  the  man-eater  advance. 
At  length  his  head  almost  touched  the  protruding 
side  of  the  nearest  buffalo.  He  snorted  and  sniffed, 
and  smelt  vigorously  as  he  stretched  out  his  long 
neck  towards  the  unwieldy  brute ;  the  buffalo,  for 
his  part,  heeding  him  but  little,  or  not  at  all. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  says  the  old  proverb, 
and  certainly  it  did  so  in  this  instance ;  for,  after 
snorting  and  sniffing,  and  smelling  at  his  ease, 
advancing  the  while  a  step  or  two  nearer,  man-eater 
wheeled  suddenly  round,  lashed  up  furiously  behind, 
and  rattled  his  iron  hoofs  in  gallant  style  against  the 
ribs  of  the  meditating  buffalo.  The  attack  was  so 
sudden,  so  utterly  unlocked  for,  and  so  violent  withal, 
that  the  buffalo  was  stunned  for  a  moment ;  his 
companions  shaking  their  heads  in  chorus,  as  if 
opining  that  there  was  something  in  that. 

The  king  laughed  outrageously  as  he  gazed  at 
their  confusion. 

"  The  man-eater  deserves  his  life,''  he  shouted 
out;  "let  him  escape.''  The  order  was  obeyed 
forthwith :  he  was  adroitly  muzzled,  and  led  forth 
to  his  stable,  a  victor  and  a  conqueror,  to  end  his 
days  in  peaceful  glory. 

"  I  shall  have  an  iron  cage  made  for  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  king  ;  "  and  he  shall  be  taken  care  of. 
By  my  father  s  ToLead,  W\.\ife\a  %.\jrt^xe  fellow." 
He  had  an  iron  cag,^  i^^?^^  WV\ss^— ^^^  \:«v^^^^ 
size    of  many   modetx.  W^o..  ^.^^^....^.•.  ^^ 
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there,  roaming  round  the  walls  of  his  iron  house, 
man-eater  exhibited  his  teeth  to  admiring  visitors, 
snapped  at  them  valorously,  and  often  showed  how 
he  had  assaulted  the  ribs  of  the  buffalo,  by  playing 
the  same  tune  on  the  bars  of  his  cage. 

When  I  left  Lucknow,  the  man-eater  was  still  one 
of  its  sights. 
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THE   CAPRICE  OF  DESPOTISM. 

Bajah  Buktawir  Singh— The  refectory — ^Boyal  wit — BnktawM 
ill-adyised  pleasantry — Arrest  —  Sentence  of  death—- The 
Eajah*8  family — Public  disgrace — Interference  of  the  Besi- 
dent — ^The  iron-cage — ^Food-riots — ^The  bazaar — ^A  friend  in 
need — Bestoration. 

Of  the  various  native  officers  of  his  court,  there  was, 
perhaps,  none  with  whom  the  king  was  more  familiar 
than  Bajah  Buktawir  Singh,  nominally  a  general  in 
his  majesty's  forces.  I  say  nominally  a  general; 
because  the  chief  military  force  in  Oude, — ^the  only 
force  in  the  country  indeed  really  formidable, — 
belonged  to  the  Company,  and  was  under  the  orders 
of  the  resident.  Still,  the  king  had  his  r^ments 
of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  clothed  and  accoutred 
partly  after  the  Persian  fashion,  partly  after  that  of 
the  honourable  Company.  Of  these  forces  there 
were  probably  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery ;  and  of  these  the  nawab's  son 
was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  Buktawir  Singh 
was  "  the  General.''  In  our  parties  and  entertain- ' 
ments  at  court,  Buktawir  was  usually  addressed  as 
"  the  General," — seldom  by  his  name.  So  fond  was 
the  king  of  pTact\c^\  ^okm^^iid  boyish  pranks, — ^in 
Tvhich  BuktaNvix,  on  t\i^  otiey  ^\\^,^\A'^^\3«;£^^\  ^ 
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the  other,  were  zealous  proficients — ^that  a  spectator, 
casually  introduced,  might  very  probably  have  sup- 
posed the  court  a  school  of  overgrown  children, 
temporarily  released  from  restraint  Buffoonery  of 
the  most  silly  and  ridiculous  character  was  constantly 
promoted  by  his  majcsty^s  example,  and  entered 
into  with  hearty  good-will  by  Buktawir  Singh 
amongst  the  native,  and  the  barber  amongst  the 
European,  attendants. 

Yet  Buktawir  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  de- 
spicable ability.  He  was  proud  of  his  position  at 
court,  and  determined  to  retain  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Hence  his  compliance  with  the  frivolities  of  his 
sovereign ;  and,  with  oriental  dupKcity,  he  entered 
into  these  frivolities  as  if  with  his  whole  heart. 
There  were  sound  sense  and  practical  experience  of 
life  in  the  man,  however,  beneath  this  outer  coating 
of  absurdity.  He  was  respected  by  the  natives  as  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  rule,  and  who  understood, 
too,  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  "  The  General "" 
he  was  called  ;  but,  had  he  been  styled  chief  officer 
of  police,  the  title  would  have  been  more  applicable  ; 
for  his  troops  p^ormed  little  other  duty  than  those 
similar  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  performed 
by  police  in  England, — ^little  other  except  that 
attendance  upon  processions  and  court  pageants 
which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  out-of-doors 
life  of  an  eastern  court. 

It  will    he    readily  undei^oo^,  ^'^^i^^^  *^^^sis. 
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Buktawir  was  a  man  of  high  consideration  amongst 
the  native  community.  His  wealth,  the  authoiitj 
of  his  family  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Rajpoots,  his 
intimacy  with  the  king,  his  office, — all  conspired  to 
render  him  a  man  of  note,  of.  influence,  and  of 
power.  The  nawab,  or  prime  minister,  was  a  Uttfe 
envious  of  the  consideration  he  enjoyed  ;  but  as  long 
as  Buktawir  was  the  favoured  of  the  king  and  the 
barber,  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  envy  of  the 
nominal  prime  minister.  They  professed,  of  course, 
to  be  the  best  of  friends.  Buktawir  and  the  nawab 
embraced  and  praised  each  other,  salaamed,  and 
uttered  high-sounding  terms  of  adulation  and 
courtesy,  with  all  that  attention  to  etiquette  for 
which  the  natives  of  Hindustan  are  remarkable; 
and  yet  the  nawab  was  a  Mussulman,  and  "  the 
General"  a  Hindu. 

We  had  been  witnessing  some  sport  in  one  of  the 
king's  numerous  country-palaces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lucknow.  Wearied  with  the  monotony  of 
animals  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  and  of  victories 
gained  by  bloodthirsty  wild  beasts,  we  had  retired  to 
a  small  refectory  which  adjoined  that  portion  of  the 
park  in  which  we  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Iced 
claret  and  a  biscuit  or  two  were  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing after  the  labour  of  gazing  at  renewed 
combats.  The  king  was  in  great  vein,  and  joked 
and  joked  again >Nit\\'v\iibo\mded  hilarity  ;  Buktawir, 
as  usual,   accommoAa^GOi^  \i\\si^<^  x^-^.^^  \a  viSas^ 
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royal  bumour,  laughing  at  witless  sallies,  and  pro- 
fessing to  enjoy  hilariously  the  lively  boisterousness 
of  "  majesty/^ 

At  length  it  became  time  to  leave  the  refectory,  as 
the  hour  for  lunch  drew  near,  although  still  early  in 
the  day.  The  attendant  suwarrs  or  retinue  were 
called ;  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  mustered  them 
in  the  usual  order,  and  information  was  brought  that 
all  was  ready.  The  king  rose  from  the  table, — ^he  was 
dressed  in  his  favourite  European  costume, — thrust 
his  right  hand  into  his  hat,  and,  elevating  it  on  his 
arm,  allowed  it  to  swing  round  on  his  thumb  as  he 
held  it  aloft.  Everything  was  as  usual,  no  signs  of  a 
storm  brewing  in  any  quarter ;  we  had  so  left  the 
refectory,  there  and  elsewhere,  often  before.  It  was 
a  habit  of  his  majesty,  when  pleased,  to  swing  his 
black  European  hat  round  on  his  raised  hand,  the 
hand  being  thrust  into  it,  and  thus  supporting  it. 
I  was  only  a  few  paces  from  him  as  he  walked 
forwards  ;  Buktawir  was  near  me.  We  were  all 
rising  to  gain  the  door,  after  the  king,  without 
order  or  ceremony ;  for  so  he  willed  it  in  these 
friendly  meetings. 

At  length,  as  the  king  still  twirled  his  hat,  ad- 
vancing,—there  being  a  pause  in  the  conversation,— 
he  contrived  to  thrust  his  thumb  out  through  the 
top  of  his  hat.  Like  other  hats,  it  had  probably 
been  made  rather  to  sell  than  for  wear, — althougk 
his  majesty  was  som«ivfaat  paiticrai\»st  \ft  \ia?H^  ^^^«V 
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thing  of  the  best;  or,  having  been  fiequentiy 
subjected  to  the  same  rongh  usage  before,  the  t^ 
had  become  injured.  However  it  was,  eertain  it  is 
that  he  turned  to  us  with  his  thumb  stuck  out  at 
the  top,  laughing  as  he  did  so,  and  expecting  us,  of 
course,  to  laugh  too  ;  which  also,  of  course,  we,  like 
obedient  courtiers,  dutifully  did.  Buktawir  cried  out 
forthwith,  in  Hindustani, — ^the  doulile  entendre  being 
equally  apt  in  both  languages  : — 

"  There's  a  hole  in  your  majesty's  crown/' 

It  was  evidently  said  impulsively,  without  pre- 
meditation, as  a  piece  of  wit ;  but  unfortunately  the 
efforts  of  the  king's  father  and  family  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  raise  thereto  his 
brother,  had  made  his  majesty  excessively  sensitive 
of  any  remark  upon  his  crown.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Company  and  the  resident,  he  would  never  have 
worn  it.  Yet  at  another  time,  and  in  a  different 
mood,  the  observation  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 

The  king's  face  became  changed  as  he  heard  the 
remark.  The  joyous  hilarity  of  a  moment  before 
vanished  at  once,  and  a  dark  frown  brooded  over  his 
countenance.  His  keen  black  eyes  shone  fiercely  as 
he  turned  round  to  me — I  happened  to  be  the  nearest 
to  him  at  the  moment — 

"  Did  you  hear  the  traitor  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  rage;  for  his  rage  swelled,  like  his 
hilarity,  in  snddeii  gists. 

*^  I  did,  yout  m^^^^t^^  ''^^  ^^X^R^ssssssis^^  \ns[ 
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reply;  but  before  I  could  utter  any  moie,  he  had 
shouted  out  to  the  captain  of  the  body-guard : — 

^^  Take  that  man  into  custody  £arthwith.  6o» 
Rooshun'^  (to  the  prime  minister)^  ^^  and  take  off 
his  head/' 

It  was  a  moment  of  appalling  consternation.  The 
king  had  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
the  natives  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company — 
absolute^  unquestioned  power ;  and  such  was  his 
disposition,  that  any  attempt  to  thwart  his  rage  then 
would  but  have  rendered  it  more  violent  and  deadly. 
The  captain  of  the  body-guard — a  European  officer — 
and  the  prime  minister,  both  advanced  to  Buktawir, 
who  stood  with  bent  head,  and  hands  ext^ided  before 
him  palm  to  palm,  in  the  ordinary  attitude  of  obedi- 
ence.    He  said  not  a  word. 

''  The  commands  of  the  ^refuge  of  the  world' 
shall  be  obeyed,"  said  the  prime  miiustet,  who, 
although  apparently  on  the  most  fiiendly  terms  with 
Buktawir,  was  evidently  not  displeased  at  his  office. 
The  rise  and  fiJl  of  men  in  courts,  ruled  by  a 
c{q)ricious  despot,  are  too  sudden  to  cause  mudi 
surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  accustomed  to  such 
courts. 

''  Buktawir  is  my  prisoner/'  wd  ihe  captain, 
leading  him  off,  and  giving  tks,  his  fisropean  asso- 
ciates, a  meaning  look  as  he  went  out, — a  look  that 
said,  '^  Perform  your  part ;  I  shall  peiform  mine  far 
the  wretched  man."' 

L  2 
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The  king  dashed  down  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
stamped  on  it  as  Boktawir  was  led  out,  his  anger 
still  raging  fiercely  ;  for  all  that  I  have  described 
was,  of  course,  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  What  would  the  king  of  England  do  to  the  man 
who  insulted  him  thus  ? ''  he  asked,  again  turning 
to  me,  with  a  countenance  horrible  from  the  working 
of  rage.     He  stamped  as  he  asked  the  question. 

'^  His  majesty  would  have  him  arrested  as  your 
majesty  has  done,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  and  after  trial 
he  would  be  dealt  with  as  was  decided." 

^'  So  shall  I  do ! "  he  exclaimed,  continuing  Ids 
advance  towards  the  door  slowly,  and  quite  forgetfol 
that  the  order  had  already  been  given  for  his  exe- 
cution. 

*'  I  shall  inform  Eooshun  of  your  majesty's  com- 
mands," said  I,  bowing  as  I  passed  him. 

They  were  already  in  the  saddle ;  Buktawir 
between  two  of  the  horse-soldiers,  and  the  captain 
in  advance,  w^hilst  the  nawab  rode  behind  the  troop. 
I  informed  him  of  what  'the  king  had  said ;  and 
Rooslum  did  not  thank  me  for  the  information,  in  his 
heart,  although  his  reply  was,  that  he  had  trusted  in 
the  clemency  of  "  the  refuge  of  the  world."  Thero 
were  many  attendants  near  enough  to  hear ;  and  the  ' 
reply  was  intended  as  much  for  their  ears  as  ftr 
mine.  As  for  Buktawir^  he  too  must  have  heard  and 
understood  "wlaaAi  1  mft.\  i^^  \^»  ^'?ia»\\i'^S^^£a^^5MML^ 
and  loud  enougli  ioi  V\m\.ci  \ns»s:  •,  V^Js^V^  ^^^^^x--*. 
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much  as  by  turning  his  head  indicate  that  he  had 
heard  it.     Such  caution  men  learn  in  courts. 

"  Buktawir  shall  certainly  die, — no  power  on 
earth  shall  prevent  him  dying;  his  head  shall  be 
cut  off  before  it  is  dark/'  said  the  king  to  his  friend 
the  barber,  as  he  ascended  his  elephant.  No  one 
ventured  to  say  he  should  not.  We,  however,  the 
European  portion  of  his  majesty's  mite,  knew  full 
well  that  if  the  resident  could  be  got  to  interfere, 
the  unfortunate  man's  life  was  certainly  safe,  what- 
ever might  become  of  his  property. 

From  the  park  in  which  this  scene  had  occurred 
to  the  Goomty  was  but  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
The  floating  bridge,  a  huge  flat-bottomed  boat,  or 
rather  raft,  with  protecting  sides,  received  us, 
elephants,  horses,  and  all,  just  as  we  were  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  were  landed  on  the  Lucknow  side 
of  the  river.  This  floating-bridge  was  reserved  for 
the  special  use  of  his  majesty  and  suite,  and  was 
always  ready  at  one  side  or  other  of  the  river  to 
receive  its  accustomed  burden.  An  awkward  primi- 
tive sort  of  contrivance  it  was;  but  then  it  was 
exdmive,  and  that  tended  much  to  make  it  prized 
and  respected.  For  ordinary  people  there  was  the 
bridge  of  boats ;  the  vulgar,  but  far  more  convenient 
,  means  of  transit  from  shore  to  shore,  save  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  wheri  tJ\^  ^'^s^- 
tral  portion  of  it  was  opened,  \n  otSiQJt  \.^  ^^te»^  ^^ 
nver-traSc  to  he  carried  on. 
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Arrived  at  the  palace,  his  majesty  seemed  to  he 
more  reasonable  and  less  excited.  We  were  aD 
anxious  to  know  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
Bnktawir  Singh.  The  subject  was  delicately  intro- 
dnced  as  we  stood  leave-taking,  in  a  friendly  way,  by 
an  inflnential  conrtier. 

"  He  shall  not  die,''  said  the  king,  '^  tmtil 
a  regular  investigation  has  been  made  into  tiie 
matter.'' 

With  this  assurance  we  were  fsdn  to  be  content ; 
although  it  was  not  without  fear  and  trembling  ton 
the  consequences  that  we  left  the  king  to  his  native 
attendants.  There  was  a  large  fortune  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  to  be  divided  amongst  thenL  They 
were  ever  ready  to  counsel  death  and  confiscation 
when  the  object  was  rich  or  powerful.  The  captain 
of  the  body-guard  was  deputed  as  the  most  proper 
person  to  inform  the  resident  of  the  matter ;  but 
that  gentleman  did  not  well  see  how  he  could  inter- 
fere,— ^it  was  an  alleged  case  of  treason  by  a  native 
in  no  way  subordinate  to  the  Company ;  he,  the 
resident,  had  no  excuse  for  interfering  whatever. 

As  we  left  the  palace,  those  of  us  belonging  to 
the  king's  household  visited  the  unfortunate  Bnk- 
tawir. He  was  thrust  into  a  mean  outhouse,  for- 
merly in  the  occupation  of  a  servant  of  low  caste,  in 
the  neighboTwiioo^  oS.  ^^  ^^^vr.^.  Hatft  he  was 
<niarded  by  two  ivaVIvj^  ^^tl\xv^^,  ^V^i^^^^^^Jssj^hs. 
him,  a  man  oi  t\i^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^ 
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degradation  and  punishment  enough  ;  but,  when  we 
entered,  the  condition  of  the  miserable  victim  of 
caprice  was  lamentable  to  witness. 

The  only  furniture  the  place  contained  was  a 
rough  native  bed,  such  as  is  used  by  native  servants, 
called  a  charpoy^  that  is,  a  framework  of  rough 
wood  raised  on  four  short  legs,  and  with  coir  cords 
passed  from  side  to  side  above  to  support  a  mat  or 
mattress.  No  mat  or  mattress  was  here,  however. 
Everything  was  done  according  to  the  king's  order, 
we  heard,  communicated  to  the  captain  of  the  body- 
guard by  the  nawab.  All  the  garments  of  the  dis- 
graced chief  had  been  removed, — ^his  richly-orna- 
mented turban,  his  magnificent  Oriental  dress,  his 
tulwar  or  sword,  his  pistols,  his  Cashmere  scarf, 
used  as  a  belt, — all  had  been  removed.  With  a 
scanty  cloth  tied  round  his  loins, — a  cloth  such  as 
the  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes  wear, — ^he  was 
lying,  when  we  entered,  on  this  uncomfortable  couch, 
otherwise  naked. 

^'What  I  said,"  said  he,  as  we  spoke  to  him, 
"  was  said  in  utter  unconsciousness,  in  foolish  play- 
fulness. The  king  knows  I  never  intrigued  against 
him  when  his  father  and  his  family  conspired  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown.  I  shall  die,  gentlemen  ; 
I  know  I  shall  die  ;  Kooshun  is  not  my  friend ;  but, 
oh,  good  EngUshmen,  preserve  my  fenuly  feoto.  4^%- 
grace.  Surely,  his  excellency  t\i.e  i^'^\^^ii^"^iS^  ^^ 
tect  them,  if  you  ask  him,     1  ^bOi  ^  \aas^^— ^  ^*^ 
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bear  torture  and  death  ;  but  my  wives  and  children, 
— ^my  aged  bed-ridden  father, — ^my  wives,  that  have 
never  seen  the  face  of  man  save  of  their  relations, — 
my  children,  who  are  all  of  tender  years, — ^what  will 
become  of  them  when  I  am  gone  ?  Good  gentlemen, 
promise  me  to  say  a  kind  word  for  them/' 

We  gave  him  all  the  assurances  we  could.  There 
was  something  poetical  about  his  language, — ^in  the 
energy  of  his  sorrow  and  excitement.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  touching  one  ;  and,  surrounded  though 
we  were  by  the  dark  purlieus  of  a  native  court,  with 
all  their  horrid  traditions  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  of  us  coursed 
down  our  cheeks  as  we  listened  to  the  wretched 
man. 

"  I  have  preserved  this  one  jewel,'"  said  he  ; 
"  they  have  taken  all  the  rest.''  It  was  a  signet- 
ring  containing  a  large  emerald  of  great  value,  which 
he  usually  wore  on  his  finger.  He  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  influential  member  of  our  little 
party.  "  Should  my  family  come  to  want, — shoidd 
they  only  lose  their  property,  and  be  otherwise  unin- 
jured,— ^perhaps  you  will  sell  this  for  them.  Do, 
good  Englishman  ;  but,  oh,  try  and  save  them  from 
the  torture  and  disgrace ;  and  the  blessing  of  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  will  be  yours. '^ 

Our  internet  yt^  not  a  prolonged  one.  We  re- 
assured him  as  muda.  ^s»  ^^  ^Qxi^\— '^Qls^a5^  ^^^jsi 
interference  to  t\ieMtovo%^.   ^^VS.^.\i«^«^v«s^ 
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resigned.  As  to  his  own  life,  he  never  for  a  moment 
thought  it  would  be  saved;  for  he  had  heard  the 
order  given  for  his  execution,  and  he  attributed  the 
delay  simply  to  an  intention  of  inflicting  torture 
upon  him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this.  '^  He 
knew  the  king  better  than  we  did,''  said  he,  as  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully.  He  had  seen  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  inflicted  upon  men  for  less  than 
he  had  done. 

The  promised  investigation  was  to  be  held  in  the 
evening.  We  were  to  dine  as  usual  with  his  majesty 
afterwards.  Till  then  we  took  our  way  to  our  several 
homes,  full  of  sad  thoughts  at  the  spectacle  we  had 
witnessed,  at  the  scenes  which  had  occurred  that 
morning. 

As  we  assembled  in  the  ante-room  of  the  palace 
that  evening,  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  met  us, 
and  told  us  of  what  the  resident  had  said.  ^'  God 
only  knows  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this, — 
would  to  heaven  I  were  in  any  other  position  than 
that  I  now  fill ! ''  he  exclaimed  vehemently ;  "  the 
poor  old  bed-ridden  fEither  of  Buktawir,  his  wives 
and  children  too,  have  all  been  arrested,  and  thrust 
into  the  same  degrading  prisons.'^  A  native  peon 
iuformed  us  that  it  would  be  half  an  hour  before  his 
majesty  was  ready  to  receive  us.  "  Let  us  visit  the 
family  together,''  said  we  in  a  breath  ;  **  we  can  ^ve 
them  consolation ;  the  resideiit  "W^  %^a^  -^gts^w** 
tbem/'    It  waa  no  idle  c\uio»!t^>  VxV.  ^  Tsa^^s»>^ 
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mercy,  that  took  ns  to  the  court-yard  where  the 
wretched  family  were  imprisoned. 

I  have  witnessed  many  heart-rending  spectacles  in 
the  coarse  of  a  long  and  somewhat  varied  experience ; 
bnt  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  which 
affected  me  more  deeply  or  painfdlly  than  the  sight 
of  this  nnfortnnate  collection  of  women  and  children. 
They  were  all  treated  as  Buktawir  had  been  treated, 
— stripped  of  their  fine  clothes  and  their  ornaments, 
— given  only  the  same  scanty  covering  that  he  had 
been  allowed ; — there  they  were,  cowering  like  sheep 
and  lambs  awaiting  the  slaughter, — the  old  bed- 
ridden father,  with  his  wrinkled  skin  and  spare 
frame,  through  which  the  skeleton  could  be  clearly 
distinguished,  as  the  bones  protruded  in  all  quarters ; 
— and  he  was  weeping, — weeping  not  for  his  own 
sufferings  or  dishonour,  but  for  the  woes  of  his  son 
and  of  his  son's  wives.  Young,  delicately-moulded 
women,  who  had  been  nursed  in  every  luxury,  and 
brought  up  tenderly,  whose  faces  had  never  been 
exposed  before  to  the  eyes  of  men, — ^there  they 
cowered,  huddled  together,  with  their  children, 
exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  and  brutal  jests  of  the 
native  soldiery  who  were  scattered  about  the  court- 
yard. One  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast,  and 
seemed  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  all  her  woe  in 
fulfilling  a  motWa  duties.  Another  sat  in  silent 
misery,  with.  doYm^casaX.  i%ftfc  ^ss^^^  ^^^^^os^  Sssws^  ^ 
Hindu  Niobe,    ^o  ^o.-vii^V.^'t  ^^^^  ^ia:^^  \saa«^.^ 
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forms  of  more  exquisite  mould  than  two  of  them  pre- 
sented ;  whilst  their  colour  was  that  brunette  tint 
which  captivates  so  much  when  contrasted  with  the 
jet-black  locks  of  hair  common  to  the  r^ions  of  the 
sun.  They  had  unloosed  their  dark  tresses,  that 
these  emblems  of  sorrow  might  form  some  sort  of 
covering  for  their  shoulders  ;  and  they  looked  all  the 
more  lovely  in  consequence. 

When  they  heard  that  we  had  come  as  comforters, 
and  friends  of  Buktawir,  the  cowering  fear  which 
had  formerly  possessed  them  gave  way  to  passionate 
entreaty  and  fervent  exi»ressions  of  thanks.  The 
women  and  children  threw  themselves  at  our  feet, 
and  begged  our  intercession  for  the  doomed  culprit. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  them  grovelling  on  the  ground 
before  us  in  all  the  agony  of  fear,  and  in  all  the 
abasement  of  commingled  fear  and  love.  It  was  not 
for  themselves  they  sought  protection  and  succour, 
but  for  him  whose  incautious  words  had  brought 
them  into  that  miserable  position.  Truly,  if  Hin- 
dustan is  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by  the  virtues  of  its 
women ;  for  more  honourable,  more  honest-minded, 
more  nobly-endowed  female  humanity  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  most  highly-civilized  regions  of  the 
earth  than  amongst  the  zenanahs  of  India.  Eu- 
ropeans usually  see  the  low  and  the  vile  only,  and 
they  judge  them  all  by  those  ;  just  as  if  a  foreigaer 
were  to  form  his  estimate  o£  ^^  -^otasft.  ^1  "^sw^wk^ 
Srom  tboBe  he  sees  crovrdiaag  tlae  ^\."t«fe\a  ^^  V«^^«»^ 
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towns  in  gaudy  colours  and  brazen  boldness  when  the 
light  of  day  has  gone,  and  the  brilliant  flickering 
of  gas-light  haa  taken  its  place. 

We  promised,  we  re-assured,  we  calmed,  we  com- 
forted these  sorrowing  creatures,  old  and  young.  We 
had  ground  for  consolation  ;  for  the  resident  had  sent 
for  the  nawab,  and  had  declared  that  whatever  Buk- 
tawir  might  be  guilty  of,  his  family  was  innocent ; 
and  that  there  must  not  be  any  wholesale  slaughter 
or  indiscriminate  torturing.  The  Company  might 
permit  the  king  to  slay  here  and  there  ;  but  the 
murder  of  a  whole  family  in  cold  blood,  the  torture 
of  unoffending  women  and  children  in  groups,  was 
more  than  they  would  permit.  It  might  come  to  the 
ears  of  Europe  ;  and  then  what  a  pretty  piece  of 
business  it  would  be  for  the  honourable  Company  and 
its  governments  in  India  ! 

We  had  not  long  to  remain  with  the  femily  of 
Buktawir.  The  king  would  have  been  furious  did 
he  find  us  missing,  and  learn  that  we  had  been  com- 
forting the  traitor  and  his  brood.  We  hurried  from 
the  court-yard,  more  disposed  than  ever  to  exert 
ourselves  in  behalf  of  the  doomed  general. 

The  interference  of  the  resident  in  behalf  of  his 
family  was  probably  the  saving  of  Buktawir  Singh's 
life.  The  nawab  was  thoroughly  frightened  when 
the  great  B8iie\>  \im^^\i  ^s&OTDaftd  him  that  he  and 
the  CompaJiyB\ioxi!LaL\ic3ia.\MSiV:^^^^^ 

for  anything  t\ia^  ^^^^^"^  ^"^^  '^''''^'•'^'"'*  ^"^^  '^'^  ^^ 
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condemned  rajah.  It  did  not  suit  either  the  con- 
venience of  the  prime  minister  or  the  prospects  of  the 
European  barber  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  the 
rodent ;  and,  at  the  council  held  that  evening,  every 
voice  was  loudly  or  earnestly  raised  for  clemency. 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,'^  said  the  king,  wtaried  of 
the  matter ;  "let  the  traitor  escape  with  life.  Let 
his  property,  however,  be  confiscated ;  and  let  him 
be  kept  in  a  cage  in  perpetual  imprisonment,  banished 
from  Lucknow.'' 

Such  was  the  sentence  ;  and  the  nawab  was  to  see 
to  its  execution.  A  Mussulman  chief,  from  the 
north  of  Oude^  was  to  set  off  on  the  morrow,  in 
returning  to  hi^  ovm  dis^trict.  It  was  decided  that 
Buktawir  should  go  with  him  as  his  prisoner.  But 
this  was  not  enough. 

"  He  must  be  disgraced,"'  said  the  king,  "  as 
rajah  never  was  disgraced  before.  Let  his  turban 
and  his  dress  be  brought — his  sword  and  his 
pistols."' 

All  was  done  as  the  king  ordered.  According  to 
Hindu  ideas,  an  indignity  offered  to  the  turban  is 
the  same  as  if  offered  to  the  owner  and  ordinary 
wearer  of  it.  A  mehter,  or  servant  of  the  lowest 
class  and  rank— a  sort  of  house-scavenger— was 
ordered  into  the  presence ;  and  there  and  then,  in 
presence  of  us  all,  defiled  the  unconscious  twsfei^scsi. 
with  hearty  good- will,  to  tlie  ^ing'^  gt^-aXi  ^^GssSa*^*^^- 
With  hearty  good-will,  1  saj,  ^ifli  ^\ie  melvter  ^^^^^^s 
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his  port  of  the  degradation ;  for,  once  defiled,  hom 
but  himself  would  touch  the  turban  or  the  detlMi, 
They  became  from  that  moment  his  own  propertf ; 
and,  when  dried,  doubtless  ornamented  on  gala-da^ 
afterwards  himself  and  his  wife. 

Next  came  the  sword.  It  was  broken  into  a  htm*' 
dred  pieces  by  a  sturdy  blacksmith  introduced  fior 
the  purpose.  The  pistols  came  next  The  son  ef 
Vulcan  was  about  to  smash  them  with  his  weighty 
hammer,  when  he  thought  of  looking  to  see  if  they 
were  loaded.  They  were  loaded.  He  paused.  Hie 
king  observed  the  action,  and  suspected  the  cause. 

"  Are  they  loaded  V  he  asked  vehemently. 

"  May  the  '  refuge  of  the  world '  look  benevolently 
on  his  slave — ^the  pistols  are  loaded,^'  was  the  black- 
smithes  reply. 

"  Yah,  Hyder  !  but  said  I  not  well  the  man  was  a 
traitor  of  the  worst  stamp  ?  how  say  you,  gentlemen, 
now  V'  exclaimed  his  majesty,  turning  to  us,  "  was 
this  an  unpremeditated  matter?  You  hear, — the 
scoundrers  pistols  are  loaded  V 

'^  It  was  but  his  duty  as  a  general  to  have  his 
pistols  loaded  to  defend  your  majesty,'^  said  the  tntx 
firmly. 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so  ?  then,  by  Allah,  I  shaU  see  if 
others  think  that  a  part  of  his  duty.  Let  the 
captain  of  the  body-guard  be  called.  I  want  him 
instantly.'' 

The  life  oi  ftivi  \\xifet\*\i5i"^^^  Taas>L\K2Sis^  ^^in.  i|i 
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the  balance,  to  be  decided  by  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.  We  were  cautioned  not  to  intimate  by  look  or 
sound  anything  to  the  captain  as  he  entered.  We 
knew  that  he  wished  well  to  Buktawir,  as  we  did ; 
and  yet  a  word  from  him  might  now  be  the  means  of 
bringing  down  destruction  on  the  accused!  The 
captain  entered,  advancing  towards  the  king  with  the 
usual  salaam. 

"  Captain  ,'"  said  the  king,    "  was  it  the 

duty  of  Eajah  Buktawir  Singh,  that  was — ^but  rajah 
and  singh  no  longer — to  wear  his  pistols  loaded  or 
unloaded?'' 

A  life  hxmg  most  probably  on  the  answer.  We 
awaited  it  in  breathless  expectation.  But  the  scene 
had  been  sufficient  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ; — ^the  waiting  blacksmith — 
the  king's  earnest  manner — ^the  pistols  deposited  on 
the  table — our  anxious  countenances ; — and  he  gave 
his  reply  without  hesitation. 

"  It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  general  of  your  majesty's  forces  to 
be  prepared  for  any  sudden  danger  that  might  assail 
your  majesty.  Their  pistols  would  be  useless  un- 
loaded." 

^^  Let  them  be  fired  oS  and  broken  up,  and  then 
scattered  to  the  winds,^'  said  the  king,  seeing  that 
he  was  foiled  again. 

That  evening  the  dinner  passed  as  usual.  The 
viands  were  criticised,  the  wine  cacxi!^^^  ^^^m:^^  ^m^ 
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on  other  evenings ;  no  one  seemed  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  unhappy  family  that  awaitod  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  court-yards  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment and  imprisonment.  The  circumstance  was  not 
even  once  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment. As  for  the  king,  he  quaffed  his  champagne, 
and  watched  the  amusements,  with  his  usual  hilarity ; 
his  conscience  seemed  quite  at  rest,  his  remarks 
were  full  of  attempted  wit,  of  boyish  extravagance, 
of  jfrivolity,  or  worse,  as  on  other  evenings. 

The  next  morning  the  resident  himself  visited  the 
wretched  family  of  Buktawir  Singh,  assuring  them  of 
his  interest  in  the  case,  and  his  determination  to 
shield  them  from  farther  disgrace.  They  blessed 
'^  the  great  saheb,""  as  grateful  women  and  children 
only  can  bless  ;  his  visit  was  balm  to  their  souls,  an 
assurance  that  they  were  not  utterly  deserted. 

The  very  same  day  Buktawir  Singh  and  his  family 
departed  as  prisoners  in  the  train  of  the  northern 
rajah.  The  alleged  culprit  himself  was  put  into  a 
large  wild-beast  cage,  and  otherwise  somewhat  haidly 
and  harshly  dealt  with  ;  but  his  family  was  more 
tenderly  treated.  The  resident's  interference  had 
done  wonders  with  the  natives  of  all  classes.  Rich 
and  poor,  princes  and  sepoys,  fear  the  Koompanny 
Bahddor  (the  Honourable  Company),  and  the  resi- 
dent, as  its  represensative.  To  them  this  Koom- 
panny Babador  is  a  terrible  myth,  that  awes  and 
terrifies.     Amongst  ^^  n^tj  \'^Qt^^\»  \xi  l\dia^  it  is 
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no  uncommon  impression  that  the  Koompanny  is  a 
frightful  monster  of  portentous  power  and  energy, 
dwelling  in  a  far-off  land,  but  able  to  see  all  that 
takes  place  in  India ; — ^whether  god,  man,  angel,  or 
devil,  they  cannot  say,  but  something  awful  and 
frightful  unquestionably. 

Buktawir  Singh  was  gone,  and  we  heard  no  more 
about  him,  save  that  his  relatives  amply  provided  for 
his  wants ;  and  that  the  chief  in  whose  care  he  was, 
found  it  his  interest  to  treat  him  well.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  like  most  wealthy  natives,  he  had  large 
sums  of  money  so  secured  and  concealed,  that  when 
his  property  was  confiscated,  these  remained  un- 
touched. Certain  it  is,  that  although  Booshun  had 
been  diligent  enough  in  the  confiscation,  yet  what- 
ever Buktawir  wanted,  he  had  money  to  procure; 
whatever  little  piece  of  bribery  was  to  be  done,  either 
in  the  king's  retinue  or  in  that  of  the  resident, 
ample  funds  were  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 

That  year — for  I  may  as  well  bring  Buktawir^s 
story  to  a  conclusion  at  once — ^that  year  there  was  a 
general  dearth  in  Oude.  The  scarcity  of  rice  caused 
prices  to  go  up  considerably  above  the  average,  not 
of  that  alone,  the  staple  of  native  food,  but  of  all 
other  kinds  of  food.  Discontent  was  the  consequence, 
and  there  were  troubles  in  Lucknow.  The  bazaar- 
owners  were  loudly  accused  by  the  poor  of  having 
produced  an  artificial  scarcity,  and  riots  occurred  in 
consequence.     When  the  king  made  his  a^ijieaxvwDLCA 
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in  public,  petitions  against  the  speculators  were 
thrown  into  his  hoicdah,  or  oflfered  to  him  when  he 
was  on  horseback  by  kneeling  sufferers.  It  was 
annoying, — ^these  petitions  became  a  bore, — ^and  he 
made  his  appearance  but  seldom  in  the  city. 

A  year  had  rolled  away  since  the  disgrace  of 
Buktawir  Singh,  and  still  quietness  was  not  re- 
stored; the  petitions  were  still  presented;  his 
majesty  was  still  bored  to  death  with  long-winded 
accounts  of  starving  families  and  outraged  pro- 
perty. 

"  There  is  evidently  something  wrong,'"  said  the 
king  at  length  one  day,  at  the  durbar ;  "  I  never  saw 
this  discontent  continue  so  long  in  Lucknow  before.'' 

The  nawab  hinted  something  about  the  crops. 

"  Bah,  Rooshun,  old  woman  that  you  are,  don't 
talk  of  the  crops  to  me/'  quoth  his  majesty;  "  I  tell 
you  there's  something  wrong.  The  later  crops 
have  been  excellent.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
master?" 

"  I  think,  your  majesty,  that  there  must  be  some 
mismanagement  in  the  bazaars  that  requires  looking 
into,"  said  the  tutor. 

"  Wallah,  but  I  agree  with  you,  master ;  let  us 
go  this  very  evening  and  inquire  into  it.  Let  us  all 
go  in  disguise,  as  the  caliph  used  to  do  in  Bagdad. 
I  will  go  too ;  it  will  be  both  useful  and  agreeable." 

The  king  had  said  it.  He  had  got  the  idea 
thoroughly  into  "VA^  \i<^^^  «sA  \!L<:stidu^  would  turn 
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him  from  it.  Go  into  tlie  bazaars  we  must  in  dis- 
guise, majesty  and  all.  What  we  should  do  when  we 
got  there,  or  how  effect  any  good,  was  never  thought 
of.  The  king  was  soon  ready,  equipped  as  a  common 
European  ;  Eooshun  was  soon  similarly  transformed. 
Two  of  the  European  members  of  the  household 
dressed  th^nselves  in  like  manner.  The  others  were 
to  lounge  about  the  bazaar  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  king,  but  not  to  appear  to  be  of  his  party.  The 
nawab  and  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  both  took 
measures  against  any  surprise  or  sudden  violence. 
The  king's  own  family  would  be  the  first  to*  seize  the 
opportunity,  did  they  discover  the  disguise;  and 
there  was  no  knowing  but  desperadoes  might  be  seni 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with,  and  to  murder  him.  To 
prevent  any  such  tragical  occurrence,  both  the  nawab 
and  the  captain  of  the  guard,  unknown  to  each  other, 
ordered  sepoys  and  attendants,  well  anned,  to  follow, 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  Lucknow.  Where  all  men 
went  anned,  their  being  so  would  not  excite  sus- 
picion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  many  entering  the 
bazaars,  and  keeping  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  would  be  likely  to  cause  remark.  So  crowded 
ans  the  eastern  bazaars  in  the  evening,  that  one 
must  push  his  way  along.  They  are  always  full; 
and  the  roads  being  narrow,  many  people  might 
easily  traverse  them  together,  wifSiout  the  &ct  of 
their  being  together  awakening  ob^cr9%»^<stL« 

H  2 
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On  we  went  through  the  oily  steaming  crowd, 
redolent  of  unsayoury  odours.  Fierce  Rajpoots  and 
Patans,  with  their  tulwars  and  shields  jingling  by 
their  sides  and  on  their  backs,  elbowed  us  and 
scowled.  Well-bearded  Mussulmans,  pious  and  de- 
vout, observed,  as  we  passed,  it  was  no  place  for 
sahebs.  Sleek  Hindus  smiled,  and  tempted  us  with 
their  wares,  flattering  us  in  affected  humility  with  their 
words.  At  length  we  drew  near  a  money-changer's, 
where  there  was  more  room.  His  coins  lay  scattered 
in  little  heaps  over  the  large  trays  that  served  as 
tables.  His  portly  figure  was  squatted  in  greasy 
sleekness  in  the  midst.  He  sat  on  his  bended  legs, 
after  the  manner  of  money-changers  in  the  east,  and 
tailors  in  the  west.  Two  sturdy  attendants  lounged 
at  a  little  distance,  sufficiently  far  from  the  coins  to 
prevent  their  helping  themselves,  sufficiently  near  to 
watch  them  and  protect. 

A  merchant  of  some  consequence,  judging  by  his 
dress,  approached  the  money-changer,  and  exchanged 
greetings.     They  salaamed  with  cordiality. 

"  Another  attack  on  the  rice-stores  this  morning, 
Mhadub,"  said  the  new-comer. 

"  Bad  times,  bad  times,"  said  Mhadub,  shaking  his 
head  gloomily,  as  he  looked  towards  our  party,  now 
advancing,  to  see  if  we  needed  his  services.  The 
king  looked  significantly  round  as  he  heard  the 
remark  and  the  reply ;  he  would  hear  more,  so  he 
stopped  at  a  iic\^\>Q\y3M\%  ^\sJ5J^^  ^^  \£  to  look  at  a 
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native  purchasing  some  pawun,*    We  went  a  little 
further  on  and  examined  some  swords. 

"  It's  very  hard  that  a  merchant  can't  sell  his 
goods  at  what  he  likes,  without  being  in  danger  of 
getting  his  property  destroyed/'  observed  the  new- 
comer again. 

"  Very  hard,  very  hard,  indeed ;  it  wasn't  so  in 
times  past,"  said  the  money-changer,  shaking  his 
head  again  ;  "  there's  nothing  doing  now.  Change 
for  a  gold  mohur?  Certainly,  my  lord.  Fifteen 
rupees,  eleven  annas,  and  four  pie — four  annas,  eight 
pie  dustooree ;  some  people  charge  five  annas,  but  I 
only  four  and  eight  pie.  Bad  times,  bad  times,  as 
you  say.  Baboo." 

"  It  wasn't  so  when  Rajah  Buktawir  was  the 
king's  minister ;  he  kept  the  bazaars  in  order,"  said 
the  Baboo. 

The  king  started.  He  listened  attentively,  how- 
ever, still,  and  advanced  nearer  to  examine  some 
brass  drinking-cups. 

*'  He  did.  Baboo,  he  did,"  replied  the  money- 
changer; "  Rajah  Buktawir  kept  the  bazaar  in 
order,  as  you  say  : — bad  times,  bad  times." 

The  Baboo  passed  on ;  he  had  said  his  say.  I 
thought  at  the  moment,  and  to  this  day  I  still  think, 
he  was  sent  there  on  purpose  to  say  it, — that  some 
friend  or  relative  of  Buktawir 's,  hearing  of  the  king's 

*  A  leaf  with  spices  and  a  kind  of  lime  rolled  in  it,  used  for 
chewing  by  the  natives,  as  sailors  chevr  \a\^«ax&o. 
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procedure,  had  taken  tlds  meaiis  of  reminding  his 
majesty  of  the  disgraced  general 

The  king  returned  to  the  palace  ruminating 
deeply.  A  new  idea  had  been  put  into  his  head; 
and,  like  all  men  who  totally  want  originality,  he 
caught  firm  hold  of  it,  and  kept  it  there.  He  thought 
only  of  Buktawir  Siagh,  and  what  he  had  heard  in 
the  bazaar. 

Two  months  after  that,  Kajah  Buktawir  Sing  was 
in  his  old  place  at  court,  resuming  his  duties  and 
reinstated  in  his  honours  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
•  The  next  harvest  was  abundant ;  and  when  I  left 
Lucknow,  Rajah  Buktawir  was  still  "the  General,'' 
as  before — in  great  favour  with  the  king,  nay,  in 
greater  favour  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  king's  harem 

Female  sepoys — ^The  Begum's  revolt— Female  hearers — Slaves — 
Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  All's  account — ^Eunuchs-^The  rooms  of 
the  harem — Seclusion  of  its  inmates — ^Ignorance  of  nature— 
Bress — Amusements — The  Padshah  Begum's  procession  — 
Silver-sticks^  troops,  the  kettle-drums. 

We  of  the  rougher  sex  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  interior  of  the  harem,  or  witnessing  the 
private  life  of  its  inmates.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  we  had  accurate  information  enough  on  the 
subject.  European  ladies  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
king's  wives  ;  the  eunuchs,  a  privileged  class,  were 
accustomed  to  intrude  without  ceremony  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  native  ladies,  and  these  eunuchs  were 
constantly  to  be  met  with  about  the  court.  We  were 
not  left  therefore  to  conjecture — ^much  was  hidden 
we  were  sure — ^but  much  also  was  patent  to  us,  made 
fully  intelligible  and  plain  to  us  by  the  reports  we 
heard  from  others. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace  there  were 
none  the  account  of  which  will  appear  more  strange 
to  European  ears  than  the  female  sepoys.  I  had 
seen  these  men-like  women  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  various  entrances  to  the  female  apart- 
ments for  many  days  before  I  was  informed  of  their 
real  character.    I  regarded  them  sim^Vj  ^  ^^^ascc^^- 
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tive  race  of  soldiers,  with  well- wadded  coats.  There 
was  nothing  but  their  height  and  this  fulness  of  the 
chest  to  distinguish  many  of  them  from  other  sepoys ; 
and  one  is  so  accustomed  to  see  soldiers  in  England 
with  coats  stuffed  so  as  to  make  their  wearers 
resemble  pouter  pigeons^  that  I  took  little  heed  of 
the  circumstance. 

These  women  retained  their  long  hair,  which  they 
tied  up  in  a  knot  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
there  it  was  concealed  by  the  usual  shako.  They 
bore  the  ordinary  accoutrements  of  sepoys  in  India— 
a  musket  and  bayonet,  cross-belts  and  cartridge- 
boxes,  jackets  and  white  duck  continuations,  which 
might  be  seen  anywhere  in  Bengal.  Intended 
solely  for  duty  in  the  palace  as  guardians  of  the 
harem,  they  were  paraded  only  in  the  court-yards, 
where  I  have  seen  them  going  through  their  exercise 
just  like  other  sepoys.  They  were  drilled  by  one  of 
the  native  officers  of  the  king  s  army,  and  appeared 
quite  familiar  with  marching  and  wheeling,  with 
presenting,  loading,  and  firing  muskets,  with  the 
fixing  and  unfixing  of  bayonets — in  fact,  with  all  the 
ordinary  detail  of  the  barrack-yard.  Whether  they 
could  have  gone  through  the  same  manoeuvres  in  the 
field  with  thousands  of  mustachoed  sepoys  around 
them,  I  cannot  tell — probably  not  They  had  their 
own  corporals  and  Serjeants  ;  none  of  them,  I  believe, 
attained  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  sergeant. 

Many  of  t\icm  \?e^<i  laaxm^L  ^^\a<in^  obliged  to 
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quit  the  ranks  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time  occa- 
sionally. They  retained  their  places,  however,  as 
long  as  possible  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fact  of 
their  being  women  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I 
perceived  their  figures  were  not  always  in  the  pro- 
portions allotted  to  the  other  sex.  I  have  seen 
many  a  sergeant  in  England,  however,  whose  figure 
was  just  as  outrS  as  those  amongst  them  furthest 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  Their  appearance  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  merriment  with  the  king,  who 
usually  ended  his  badinage  of  them,  however,  by 
ordering  some  present  to  be  given  to  the  delinquent 
— delinquent,  properly  so  oalled,  for  there  was  an 
express  order  against  such  disfigurement,  clothed  in 
the  plainest  language  and  of  the  most  absolute  cha- 
racter, posted  up  in  their  barracks. 

Of  these  female  sepoys  there  were  in  all  two  com- 
panies, of  the  usual  strength,  or  weakness  if  the 
reader  will  have  it  so.  Once  during  my  residence  at 
Lucknow  they  were  employed  by  the  king  against 
his  own  mother.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  that 
when  Nussir's  father,  6hazi-u-deen,  had  resolved 
that  Nussir  should  not  succeed  him,  he  had  deter- 
mined on  getting  his  son  into  his  own  power,  that, 
if  need  were,  the  youth  might  be  put  to  death  rather 
than  mount  the  throne.  His  mother,  the  Begum, 
had  then  fought  for  him  with  all  the  bravery  of  a 
hero.  She  had  armed  her  retainers,  incited  them  by 
her  example,  and  ultimately  succ^^^LOiftLYDLXji^bSixsv^'^Vk 
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king ;  but  not  until  after  a  bloody  contest  had  taken 
place^  and  the  resident  bad  been  obliged  to  interfere 
to  prevent  farther  scandal  One  would  suppose  that 
Nussir  would  never  foiget  the  gratitude  due  to  his 
heroic  mother  for  her  defence  of  him  when  he  was 
incapable  of  defending  himself.  But  as  Ghazi  had 
wished  to  act  towards  Nussir,  so  did  Nussir  wish  to 
act  towards  his  own  son.  The  mother  of  Nussir 
took  her  grandson  under  her  protection,  and  refused 
to  give  him  up.  The  king  then  ordered  her  to  leave 
the  palace  she  occupied,  and  go  to  another.  She 
suspected  his  intentions,  and  refused.  Orders  and 
threats  would  not  do — ^the  Begum  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated. The  king  then  sent  his  female  sepojfs  to 
turn  her  out ;  but  her  retainers  fought  with  and 
routed  them.  The  balls  firing  on  either  side  w^re 
whistling  over  my  house  at  the  time,  and  two  or 
three  penetrated  at  the  windows.  It  was  not  until  I 
found  there  was  actual  danger  that  I  inquired  what 
was  the  cause  of  disturbance,  and  prepared  to  leave 
my  abode.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Luck- 
now,  that  a  few  people  killed,  a  few  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry fired  in  anger,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  rouse 
our  curiosity.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  Begum's 
attendants  were  killed  in  this  attack. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  resident 
again  interfered.    The  king  promised  not  to  molest 
his  mother  tke  "Begam,  ^^  \.^  \.w\.^\sNa.\s&saE&»  'sss^^if 
Bho  would  remove  ^o  «^^  ^^^^V.x^^^'^Hf^  ^^^ 
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resident  thereupon  guaranteed  the  life  of  the  child, 
and  the  Bc^m  departed  content.  She  pnt  more 
faith  in  the  word  of  the  English  gaitleman  than  she 
wonld  haye  pnt  in  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  king  and 
all  his  ministers  !  Troly  it  is  not  in  Eorope  that 
one  discovers  the  greatness  of  England,  or  the  magic 
power  that  resides  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

^Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  old  Begmn  and 
her  maternal  heroism,  however,  the  infant  boy  did 
not  succeed  his  father.  Nussir  adopted  the  fatal 
expedient  of  pronouncing  him  illegitimate,  by  public 
proclamation ;  nay,  even  afl&xed  royal  notices  to  that 
effect  on  the  gates  of  Lucknow  ;  and  the  Indian 
Government  decided  that,  so  stigmatised,  the  youth 
could  not  succeed.  When  Nussir  was  poisoned, 
shortly  after  the  barber  was  driven  out  of  Lucknow, 
the  old  Begum  tried  force  again.  She  had  the 
residency  surrounded  with  her  troops,  and  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Nussir  proclaimed.  The  resident,  however, 
was  not  to  be  intimidated.  Although  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  he  refused  to  recognise  the 
prince.  Orders  were  sent  down  to  the  cantonments 
for  troops.  The  troops  came, — a  few  discharges  of 
grape-shot  amongst  the  threatening  crowd,  dispersed 
them, — and  one  of  the  old  uncles,  whom  Nussir  had 
treated  so  badly,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 
The  old  Begum  and  her  youthful  son,  now  a  young 
man,  are  still  alive  in  LucVxiO^,  \  \>^<5ss^-  ^^^ 
object  had  been  a  good  one,  ^^aiitiftV^^*^'^^'^*^^'^' 
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ceeded  by  force.  In  other  times  and  under  other 
circumstances,  that  old  Begum  might  have  written 
her  name  largely  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history. 
All  honour  to  her  for  her  bravery  and  her  heroism  ; 
all  honour  to  the  English  resident  too,  Colonel  Lowe, 
whose  firmness  and  intrepidity  put  an  end  to  what 
threatened  to  be  a  very  serious  disturbance.  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  suppression  of  the  emeute 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  what  would  have 
resulted  from  its  success. 

But  I  have  been  digressing  in  all  this.  I  was  led 
into  the  digression  by  the  female  sepoys. 

Another  class  of  attendants  at  the  palace  peculiar 
to  Lucknow,  were  the  female  bearers,''^ — ^labourers 
we  should  call  them,  perhaps.  Their  occupation  was 
to  carry  the  palanquins,  and  various  covered  convey- 
ances of  the  king  and  his  ladies  into  the  inner  courts 
of  the  harem.  These  female  bearers  were  also  under 
military  discipline.  They  had  their  oflScers,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned.  The  head  of  them, 
a  great  masculine  woman,  of  pleasing  countenance, 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  king.  The 
badinage  which  was  exchanged  between  them  was  of 
the  freest  possible  character, — not  fit  for  cars  polite, 
of  course;  but  the  extraordinary  point  in  it  was,  that 
no  one  hearing  it,  or  witnessing  such  scenes,  could 
have  supposed  it  possible  that  a  king  and  a  slave 

♦  A.  "ELVudviaVAm,  xiaXi  wi  Y^c^^jislx  word. 
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stood  before  him  as  the  two  tongue-combatants. 
This  very  chief  of  the  female  bearers,  I  have  since 
heard  from  one  who  was  in  Lucknow  at  the  time, 
was  the  poisoner  of  Nussir, — bribed  thereto  by 
some  member  of  the  royal  family. 

Of  the  slaves  in  attendance  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  there  were  great  numbers,  some  hereditary, 
some  newly  purchased  from  poor  parents,  either  on 
account  of  physical  beauty,  or  from  some  peculiar 
talent  which  they  possessed  of  singing,  story-telling, 
shampooing  agreeably,  or  such  like. 

That  discarded  ladies  were  often  made  away  with 
in  the  palace,  as  in  Constantinople  of  old,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  these  slaves,  or  the 
ennuchs,  were  usually  the  instruments,  I  was  told. 
Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  *  is  able  to  tell  more  about 
these  attendants  on  the  harem  than  I  can.  They 
are  not  found  in  the  court  alone,  but  in  every  family 
of  distinction  in  Lucknow. 

"  The  female  slaves,  although  constantly  required 
about  the  lady's  person,  are  nevertheless  tenderly 
treated,  and  have  every  proper  indulgence  afforded 

*  In  her  Ohset'vatioTis  on  the  MussiUmam  0/  India,  Mrs. 
Meer  Hassan  Ali  was  an  English  lady,  who  married  a  Luck- 
now noble  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  England.  She  spent  twelve 
years  with  him  in  India,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  exercise  a 
Moslem's  privilege  of  a  plurality  of  wives.  Beturning  to  England 
afterwards,  on  account  of  her  health,  she  did  not  again  rejoin 
him.  Her  book  is  dedicated  "  with  permission  "  to  the  Princess 
Augusta. 
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them.  They  discharge  in  rotation  the  reqoiied 
duties  of  their  stations^  and  appear  as  mnch  the 
objects  of  the  lady's  care  as  any  other  people  in 
her  establishment.  Slavery  with  them  is  without 
severity ;  and  in  the  existing  state  of  Mussolman 
society,  they  declare  women-slaves  to  be  necessary 
appendages  to  their  rank  and  respectability.  The 
liberal  proprietors  of  female  slaves  give  them  suitable 
matches  in  marriage  when  they  have  arrived  at  a 
proper  age,  and  even  foster  their  children  with  the 
greatest  care;  often  granting  them  a  salary,  and 
sometimes  their  freedom,-  if  required  to  make  them 
happy.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  slaves  in  a 
Mussulman^s  house  must  be  vicious  and  unworthy, 
who  are  not  considered  members  of  the  family.''  So 
much  for  the  good  lady's  idea  of  slavery  in  Mussul- 
man families  generally.  Listen  now  to  an  anecdote 
of  slave-life  in  Lucknow,  told  with  all  that  suggestive 
simplicity  which  usually  characterises  female  author- 
ship. The  man  who  would  say  as  much  in  plain 
language  would  shock  the  modesty  of  nervous  ladies. 
"  I  have  heard  of  a  very  beautiful  female  slave 
who  had  been  fostered  by  a  native  lady  of  high  rank 
from  her  infancy.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  fe- 
male slave  had  arrived  to  the  honour  of  being  made 
the  companion  of  her  young  master^  and  still,  with 
the  lady's  conseiTit,  tedded  with  her.  Her  mistress, 
indeed,  "was  muc^i  ^\»\."a*JcL^  ^^^  V^-  'T^^'ttsa^^^^ 
intercouise,  occasioned  M  tlie  .\ax^  v  exa\vx%\^ -- 
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the  effect  of  lessening  the  young  creature^s  former 
respect  for  her  still  kind  mistress,  to  whom  she 
evinced  some  ungrateful  returns  for  the  maxiy  indul- 
gences she  had  received  at  her  hands.  The  exact 
nature  of  her  offences  I  never  heard ;  but  it  was 
deemed  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  example,  in  a  house 
where  some  hundreds  of  female  slaves  were  main- 
tained, that  the  lady  should  adopt  some  such  method 
of  testifying  her  displeasure  towards  this  pretty 
favourite  as  would  be  consistent  with  h^  present 
elevated  station,  A  stout  silver  chain  was  therefore 
made  by  the  lady's  orders,  and  with  this  the  slave 
was  linked  to  her  bedstead  a  certain  nimiber  of  hours 
every  day,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregated 
family  of  slaves.  This  punishment  would  be  felt  as 
a  degradation  by  the  slave  ;  not  the  confinement  to 
her  bedstead,  however,  where  she  would  perhaps  have 
seated  herself  from  choice,  had  she  not  been  in  dis- 
grace,  but  the  chaining  in  presence  of  the  household.'' 
The  European  lady  has  evidently  shown  the 
brightest  side  of  the  picture, — ^the  darker  shadows 
were  perhaps  concealed  from  her  eyes.  "When  the 
slave  was  ugly  and  repulsive,  instead  of  being 
'^ young"  and  "pretty,"  young  masters  would  not 
be  likely  to  care  what  kind  or  amount  of  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  them ;  and  all  Mussulman  ladies  are 
by  no  means  of  the  angelic  temperament  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  slave  in  the  foiegaiing^iSiQd^<^.  '^^»^<:s^^ss^ 
and  spite  together,  there  can.  "b^  "^\i^^  ^^sq^X.-^'^k^ 
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lead  sometimes  to  cruelty  and  revenge^  even  when 
the  object  of  the  jealousy  is,  like  the  favoured  slave 
in  Mrs.  Hassan  All's  narrative,  "  very  beautiful ; " 
nay,  even  simple  anger,  when  roused  in  the  naturally 
cruel,  will  lead  to  more  inhuman  treatment  than  can 
well  be  described  in  plain  words.  It  is  not  more 
than  eight  years  ago,  for  instance,  since  all  Calcutta 
was  roused  from  its  tropical  torpor  into  a  state  of 
violent  indignation  against  a  Mohammedan  ladj. 
Her  slave — ^for  slaves  there  are,  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name,  in  Calcutta  itself, — ^her  slave  had  not  heated 
her  hookah  properly  with  the  charcoal-bumers  called 
ghooU,  She  had  repeatedly  so  offended.  The  lady 
was  very  wroth.  At  length,  infuriated  by  anger 
she  had  the  unhappy  wretch  thrown  upon  the  ground 
and  held  there  by  other  slaves, — ^by  other  ^^  servants 
of  the  zenanah,'"  the  law  called  them.  Whilst  thus 
prostrate,  a  number  of  burning  ghools,  properly 
heated  (that  is,  balls  of  red-hot  charcoal),  were 
thrown  over  the  poor  creature,  and  she  was  shock- 
ingly burnt,  so  shockingly,  that  even  the  indignation 
of  some  fellow-slave  was  roused.  The  girl  died  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  police  were  informed  of  the 
circumstance.  The  lady  was  tried  as  a  purdah-lady, 
condemned^  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
She  was  then  obliged  to  show  her  hitherto-concealed 
countenance ;  and  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers 
were  at  a  loss  \.o  ^n^  ^  c,Qtt^\,^^^QvsaS^  <5ki  \\ftt  beauty 
in  words.     It  ^«^^  ^oTftft'v\\\\v^  ^-^^i^x.^. 
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I  am  free  to  confess,  however,  that  I  heard  of  many 
fewer  cases  of  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  during 
my  residence  in  Lucknow  than  one  would  suppose 
probable,  considering  my  intimacy  with  the  native 
nobility.  Floggings  and  disgraceful  punishments 
there  were  for  slaves  of  both  sexes ;  but  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent  prevalent  in  America,  if  Mrs.  Stowe's 
pictures  of  life  in  the  model  republic  are  to  be  con- 
sidered genuine  and  accurate.  Whether  it  was  that 
I  felt  an  antipathy  to  the  class,  or  was  prejudiced 
against  them  by  the  accounts  I  heard,  I  cannot  now 
tell ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cruelty  practised  in  the  native  harems,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  and  suggestions  of  the 
eunuchs.  They  were  usually  the  inflictcrs  of  punish^ 
ment  on  the  delinquents;  and  this  punishment, 
whether  flogging  or  torturing,  they  seemed  to  inflict 
with  a  certain  degree  of  austo  and  appetite  for  the 
employment. 

These  eunuchs,  like  the  female  slaves,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  houses  of  the  Mussul* 
man  nobility  of  Lucknow.  There  could*  not  have 
been  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  about 
the  palace;  and  the  chief  eunuch, — the  principal 
attendant  on  the  first  wife  of  the  king,  the  Padshah* 
Begum,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Delhi, — ^was  a 


*  Mussulman  sovereigns  take  the  title  of  P^A^^,  ^x  ^^^j^- 
shah  (protector-ruler).    The  first  mio  \e  t\i«te\ox«k  N^x^^^^^^Sos^ 
JBeguw. 
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man  of  great  influence  and  importance  in  Onde. 
They  are  usually  children  stolen  for  the  purpose  in 
Upper  India^  by  those  who  sell  them  to  the  nobles^ 
and  are  often  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  mastecs 
whom  they  serve.  '^They  enjoy  many  piiYilegoi 
denied  to  other  classes  of  slaves,  and  are  admitted  at 
all  hours  and  seasons  to  the  zenanahs/'  says  Mrs. 
Hassan  Ali.  '^  They  were  the  usual  bath-attendants 
of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  at  court,  being  preferred  ffxt 
that  service  to-the  female  slaves.'' 

Many  of  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been 
advanced  to  high  offices  of  trust  under  the  Oude 
government^  farming  the  revenues,  for  instance,  in 
large  districts,  and  undertaking  the  management  and 
conduct  of  important  negotiations.  Bishop  Heber 
tells  a  story  of  one  of  them,  who,  being  visited  by  his 
sovereign,  built  him  a  throne  of  a  million  of  rupees, — 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, — and  afterwards 
made  him  a  present  of  it.^ 

As  the  slave,  by  Mohammedan  law,  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  his  master,  all  the  wealth  he  may 
acquire  is  also  his  master's  ;  so  that  whatever  snms 
these  eunuchs  may  accumulate  during  their  lives 
reverts  to  their  owners  on  their  death.  Hence  the 
valuable  dresses  and  jewels  heaped  upon  all  classes 
of  slaves,  eunuch  and  other,  by  their  lords.  This 
wealth  is  but  a  dc;^osit>  lent  for  the  time  being  to  the 
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wearer;  for  the  slave  has  no  heirs,  and  Ho  legal 
power  to  bestow.  An  instance  did  onee  oconr^  Lwas 
told^  of  a  rich  etmnch  who  had  long  ftnned:  the 
rerenne  of  a  considerable  district,  and  who  willed  his 
property  away  on  hid  death.  The  appointed  heiis 
lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  palace  of 
the  deceased  ennnch,  with  all  that  it  contained  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  conrt  become  aware  of  the  drciim- 
Stance,  than  the  sovereign  claimed  the  entire  property 
as  his  by  right.  Troops  were  marched  against  the 
t)ffending  heirs;  the  retainers  of  the  parties  in 
possession  fonght  valianbly  in  defence;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  a  severe  contest  that  the  palace  was 
surrendered  to  the  king.  By  a  slight  application  of 
torture,  such  of  the  hordes  of  gold  and  silver  as 
remained  were  discovered,  and  were  all  seized  by  the 
court ;  in  all  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  was 
but  adhered  to.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Onde  are  so 
accustomed  to  contests  of  this  kind,  tiiat,  like 
the  Tipperary  boys,  they  rather  like  a  good  row.. 
It  prevents  their  arms  becoming  rusty  for  wan^  of 
use. 

But  we  have  been  long  enough  dctainod  by  the 
exterior  of  the  haarem  and  its  attendant  sepoys, 
bearers,  and  eunuchs.  Let  us  boldly  lift  the  ourtain, 
and  pass  into  the  interior  to  ineqpect  it.  The  ladies, 
I  am  sure,  will  accompany  me. 

The  form  of  the  buildings  ci  VXi^V-asfcTsi^^sf^^*^*^ 
grcsLtly  differ  from  that  of  t\i^  Mco«sAi\<i  ^fifit"^  "^"^  "^^ 
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palace.  The  ordinary  oriental  model  of.  a  hoiu^  iin 
indeed  a  square  or  oblong  court-yard^  with  roKmi 
opening  into  verandahs  surrounding  it  If  the  hwa^ 
consist  of  two  stories,  then  a  gallery  runs  round  the 
enclosure  above,  into  which  the  upper  rooms  op^ 
The  apartments  are  usually  raised  two  or  throe  stops 
above  the  level  of  the  court-yard,  and  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  long  bare-looking  halls,  at  the  end  .^ 
which  small  closets  are  often  found,  guarded  ly 
doors.  These  closets  usually  contain  valuables  jof 
various  kinds:  dresses,  jewellery,  expensive  orna- 
ments, and  such  like.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
European  ears ;  but  doors  and  windows  aro  usn^j 
wanting  to  these  halls,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
curtains  and  apertures.  These  curtains  are  called 
purdahsy  and  hence  the  common  expression  in  India 
a  purdah'WOTnan — that  is,  one  concealed  from  public 
gaze — ^who  lives  in  retirement,  seen  only  by  her 
nearest  male  relatives,  and  who  travels  in  shut-up 
conveyances,  often  so  thickly  covered  as  to  prevent 
the  poor  prisoner  within  &om  seeing  anything  with* 
out.  It  is  from  tlie  male  portion  of  the  world  only 
that  she  is  thus  shut  out — with  the  female  of  all 
classes  and  races  she  may  have  unrestricted  inter- 
course. 

If  one  of  these  purdah-women,  Hindu  or  Mussul- 
man, gives  evidence  in  a  Company's  court,  she 
remains  shut  up  in  her  palanquin  even  when  within 
the  court  oi  jwaWc^.    k  ^^r^^xnt^  or  near  relative, 
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swears  to  the  identity  of  the  lady  within  ;  and  she 
is  so  examined,  never  once  seen  by  judge  or  magis- 
trate, by  the  accused  or  the  accuser.  Seated  in  her 
dark  bolt,  tailor-feshion,  she  answers  the  questions 
put 'to  her  ;  the  voice  is  heard,  but  the  mouth  which 
utters  the  voice  is  not  seen.  Of  course  this  system 
leads  to  great  abuse,  but  it  is  absuid  to'  blame  the 
Indian  Government  on  that  account ;  native  customs 
require  the  concealment,  and  native  customs  are  &r 
less  easily  interfered  with  than  people  may  suppose. 

The  court-yard  is  much  used  by  the  ladies  of  the 
harem  as  a  place  of  reception  in  fine  weather.  A 
temporary  cloth  covering  is  often  stretched  over  it, 
and  the  ground  matted.  The  chief  lady  sits  on  het 
mtisntid,  or  throne,  in  the  centre,  and  thete  receives 
her  visitors,  who  salaam  as  they  enter.  She  rises 
only  to  the  very  aged,  or  to  those  of  higher  rank  than 
herself,  or  to  her  male  relatives.  The  lords  of  the 
creation  are  truly  lords  in  the  East — ^too  often  tyrants 
too.  The  ladies  regard  them  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  listen  to  their  words  as  the  child  in  Europe 
listens  to  those  of  its  parents,  adopt  their  views  and 
embrace  their  opinions  with  an  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, that  bespeaks  childlike  simplicity  and  implicit 
faith.  Docs  some  indignant  Englishwomen  mutter 
**  impossible ! "  or  "  they  pretend  only,'"  as  she  roads 
this?  Let  her  fancy  herself  bom,  brought  up, 
educated,  amongst  a  nation  of  heathens,  who  con- 
sider the  birth  of  a  female  child  «&  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
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mufortuney  and  ihe  birth  of  a  male  child  as  a 
proportionably  great  blessingy  and  she  will  haTe  no 
diffioulty  in  believing  my  words  to  be  literally  tme, 
however  lamentable  she  may  regard  the  fact. 

The  pleasant  prospect  of  nature  is,  of  course, 
quite  shut  out  from  these  cheeifol,  contented 
captives.  They  have  never  enjoyed  a  glitnpf«>  of  % 
pleasing,  extensive  hmdscapa  Many  of  them  have 
never  even  seen  a  garden  or  a  river,  a  grove  of  trees 
or  an  open  field.  '^  These  flowers  axe  beautiful,  veiy 
beautifiEd ;  how  pretty  must  not  the  ground  be  where 
they  grow  in  great  numbers  T'  is  an  exdamatian 
which  a  European  lady  heard  from  them  frequently. 
*'  They  will  often  ask  with  wonder/'  she  xemarkB 
again,  "  ^  how  do  these  things  grow  ?  How  do  thej 
look  in  the  ground  V  "* 

When  receiving  her  visitors  within  the  halls,  the 
chief  lady  sits  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
en  her  musnud  or  throne,  which  is  placed,  if  posable, 
near  a  pillar.  None  other  is  allowed  a  musnud  but 
her.  It  consists  of  a  large  cushion,  covered  with  gold 
cloth,  or  embroidered  silk,  or  velvet,  and  is  plaeed 
upon  a  carpet  about  two  yards  square.  The  rank  of 
the  lady  is  usually  indicated  by  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  carpet  and  the  musnud.  In  the 
royal  harem,  the  former  was  composed  of  doth-of- 
gold,  with  a  deei^l^-embtoidered  fringe.     Two  smaller 

♦  Mrs.  Meet  Bwwai  AXCi^  abwnox\w*,^OvA.  ^.'^sss^ 
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cushions  are  also  placed  upon  the  lai^er  to  support 
the  knees,  as  the  lady  sits  eross-l^ed. 

To  be  invited  to  a  seat  upon  the  musnnd  indicates 
equality  in  the  visitor,  or  profound  respect  in  the 
hostess.  Should  the  visitor  be  of  very  superior 
station,  or  the  hostess  anxious  to  show  her  the 
highest  possible  form  of  respect,  she  resigns  her 
cushions  alt<^ether,  which  the  visitor  occupies.  A 
seat  even  upon  the  carpet  is  an  honour ;  how  much 
more,  then,  the  resignation  of  the  musnud  itself ! 

Large  lustres  and  chandeliers  were  common  in 
the  .royal  harem,  although  not  generally  used  in 
tha  zenanahs  in  India.  They  were  introduced  by 
Nussir-u-deen.  His  father,  Qhazi*u-deen^  although 
fond  enough  of  accumulating  such  articles  of  luxoxj 
reserved  them  all  for  his  own  recq>tion-rooms»  or  for 
the  Emanbarra. 

Each  of  the  king's  wives  had,  of  course,  her  own 
harem,  her  own  musnud,  her  own  reception*rooins 
and  halls.  She  might  not  see  her  husband  once  in 
a  month, — perhaps  not  anything  like  so  often  ;  yet 
was  she  still  a  wife  and  queen.  Perfectly  aWare 
though  they  were,  one  and  all,  of  course,  of 
the  relation  in  which  their  female  attendants  too 
often  stood  to  his  majesty,  yet  I  have  been  assured 
that  this  seldom  troubled  them.  The  slave  might 
be  the  &voured  mistress,  and  the  queen  the  ne- 
glected wife;  but  still  cac\i  m-oMvX.^Ti^^ >aKt  ^^^ 
station  and  position  witbin  t^o  Yimoti  \  x^^-^  ^^-^^ 
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the  king  himself  have  sanctioned  any  iaterfeKwafe 
with  their  customary  relations.  .■■■■>        r// 

We  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  seeing 'the 
dresses  of  the  superior  order  of  eonrt-ladies ;  aoi^fi 
those  only  who  attended  his  majesty  at  dinnei^,  wd 
who  were  always  splendidly  dr^eed,  being  generally 
young  women  of  great  personal  attractions.  Wt 
caidd  see  them,  and  did  see  them,  of  oourse  ;  but,  'by 
a  happy  royal  fiction,  as  good  as  most  l^al  fiettom^ 
they  were  supposed  to  be  pwrdah4adie$  still ;  %sA  to 
have  fixed  our  eyes  upon  them  would  have  been  oon- 
sidered  rude  and  disrespectful  Not  only  had  we  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  native  female  dress  of  tb 
superior  orders  on  them,  I  say,  but  it  was  a  eommeD 
joke  with  his  majesty,  on  coming  from  the  bath»  to 
exchange  dresses  with  his  favourite  wife  or  mistxeiB 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  appear  before  us  in  that 
attire ;  nay,  he  has  done  so  in  the  evening,  behind 
the  gauze  curtain  which  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  dining-hall,  and  issued  thence  dressed  as  a 
Begum  or  queen. 

The  materials  of  the  dress  nnght  vary  much,  and 
the  method  of  wearing  it  slightly ;  but  the  artieks 
were  always  the  same,  and  the  form  appeared  to  be 
stereotyped.  The  pyjamas^  or  wide  trousers,  rf 
satin,  or  cloth-of-gold,  or  washing-silk,  fell  loosely 
over  the  instep,  where  they  wore  sometimes  gathered 
and  tied,  and  sometimes  extended  like  a  train 
behind,   gatWedi  m  itoiu^*      They  were  confined 
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by  a  bread  ribbon  of  gold  or  silver  tissue  at  tho 
waist,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  before,  termi*- 
nating  iniich  tassels  which  reached  below  the  knee. 
Jewels  and  pearls  were  common  oinamentB  of  these 
tassels  The  pjjamas  themselves  were  much  fuller 
below  the  knee  than  above, -^gradually,  ind^, 
becoming  less  and  less  full,  until  at  the  waist  they 
fitted,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  fit,  closely  to 
<^e  figure. 

The  bodice,  which  covered  the  upper  portion  of 
the  person,  and  was  worn  beneath  the  other  gar- 
ments, was  usually  of  some  thin  semi-transparent 
cloth-— gauze,  or  net,  or  fine  muslin,-*->>the  mcut 
transparent  in  texture  apparently  the  more  &sbi<m* 
able.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  covering  of  the 
women  in  India;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  fit  it 
closely  to  the  figure, — a  single  wrinkle  or  perceptible 
seam  in  it  is  a  defect.  Those  worn  in  the  royal 
harem  were  usually  ornamented  round  the  neck  with 
gold  bangles  or  embroidery. 

Over  the  bodice  was  thrown  the  courtee,  or  shirt, 
usually  of  thread-net.  The  courtee  fell  over,  but  did 
not  conceal,  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  waistband  of 
the  pyjamas,  and  was  itself  adorned  with  gold  or 
silver  ribbons,  used  as  a  trimming  upon  the  seams 
and  hems. 

The  cloak,  called  d^piittah^  or  chudder — ^thrown 
over  these  lighter  articles  of  under-clothing,  and 
worn  equally  within  and  without  the  W^^^t — ^^fSR^r 
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gisted  of  gold  or  idlver  gauze  tissues,  and  resembled 
in  form  nothing  so  much  as  a  small  English  bed- 
sheety  rather  long  for  its  breadtL  The  fine  mnriiiiB 
of  Dacca  are  much  valued  and  prized  to  form  those 
cloaks;  and  no  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  in 
embroidering  them,  and  ornamenting  them  with  zich 
bullion  fringes.  Thrown  over  the  back  part  of  tiie 
head,  and  flEJling  gracefully  on  the  eihoulders,  the 
deputtah,  by  its  arrangement^  may  be  made  to  gite 
dignii^  and  el^nce  to  a  figure  in  itself  wanting  in 
both ;  whilst,  on  the  naturally  dignified  and  el^ant, 
its  folds  enhance,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  die 
grace  of  the  wearer.  Standing,  it  was  crossed  in 
front,  one  end  of  it  fieJling  down  over  the  figure, 
which  it  partially  screened,  whilst  the  other  was 
thrown  over  the  opposite  shoulder;  but  when  the 
wearer  was  seated,  the  deputtah  was  collected  in 
laige  folds  round  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  and 
upon  the  lap, -^sometimes,  indeed,  being  thrown 
altogether  off  the  shoulders.  This  latter,  however, 
was  regarded  by  elderly  ladies  as  arrant  coquetry, 
and  as  being  hardly  proper. 

Fancy  a  graceful  young  woman  so  clothed,  of  a 
brunette  tint,  with  pointed  shoes  upon  her  naked 
feet,  the  soles  and  nails  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
palms  and  nails  of  her  hands,  are  stained  of  a 
rose  colour.  The  large  languishing  black  eyes  are 
made  still  more  captivating  by  the  pencilled  line  of 
black  drawn  on  tV^  e&ig^  c&  V\i^  eyelids.    The  eye- 
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brow  kas  been  carefully  nurtured  and  tended,  that 
BO  Btray  hair  break  the  regularity  of  its  semi-circular 
svreep.  The  smooth  high  forehead  and  oval  coun- 
townee  axe  thrown  forward  prominently  by  the  jet- 
blaok  glossy  hair — smelling  of  the  sweet  jessamine 
oil*-^which  has  been  taken  off  the  fstce,  and  hangs  in 
twisted  folds  down  the  bacL  The  eafs  are  orna- 
mented round  their  edges  with  a  variety  of  rings, 
and  a  large  ring  hangs  from  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
— a  kige  ring  bearing  a  ruby  between  two  pearls. 
Fancy  such  a  figure  standing  before  you,  in  all  the 
el^nt  graoftfhlnfss  of  unrestrained  and  uncon- 
stsained  developments,. — the  upper  portion  of  the 
form  half-hidden,  half-revealed  by  its  gauze-like 
coverings,  the  lower  concealed  by  the  brilliant^ 
coloured  pyjamas/*-^nd  you  have  the  picture  of  a 
fine  lady  of  the  couxt  of  Oude-^-the  reigning  fiivouiite, 
it  may  be. 

It  was  not  oftoi  that  the  B^ums  of  the  court 
went  through  Ludmow  in  formal  procession.  If  a 
holy  place  was  to  be  visited,  however,  or  some  act  of 
devotion  to  be  performed  at  a  distant  mosque,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  in  their 
^yes,  a  male  child,  the  -pomp  and  circumstance  with 
which  the  lady  moved  abroad  were  imposing 
enough.  Before  the  Padshah  B^um  alone  could 
the  kettle-drums,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  be 
^carried.  She  had  the  privilege  too  of  the  em- 
broidered   umbrella,  the   sun-symbol    or   ^tA^aJcs.^ 
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and  the  peacock's  feather  fans.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  procession  was  much  the  same 
with  alL 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  Padshah  Begum  and 
her  retinae,  as  she  repairs  to  the  holy  Durgah  to 
pray  there.  A  portion  of  the  king's  body-guard,  in 
their  glittering  livery  of  blue  and  silver,  oomes  first 
— their  band  playing  and  their  colours  uuforkd. 
Then  two  battalions  of  in&ntiy  draw  near,  also  with 
their  bands  and  colours.  A  company  of  spearmen, 
with  long  silvered  spears,  succeeds,  their  white 
dresses  and  uniforms  contrasting  pleasantly  with,  the 
crimson-jacketed  foot-soldiers.  A  party  of  men,  also 
with  white  dresses,  comes  next  in  order,  each  bearing 
a  small  triangular  crimson  flag  with  the  royal  arms 
emblazoned.  The  covered  conveyance  in  which  the 
lady  herself  is  borne  follows  the  flags  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  small  room,  silvered  on  the  outside,  and  borne 
along  by  poles,  supported  by  twenty  bearers.  Every 
quarter  of  a  mile  these  bearers  are  changed.  They 
are  dressed  in  white  cloth,  fitting  close  to  the  person, 
with  loose  scarlet  overcoats,  edged  with  gold  em- 
broidery.  Their  turbans  are  also  crimson,  with  a 
gilt  fish  in  front,  from  which  a  gold  tassel  depends 
that  rcst^  upon  the  shoulder.  The  women  bearers 
come  next  in  the  order  of  the  procession.  Their 
duty  is  to  TeliQNe  the  men  when  the  conveyance 
reaches  the  paW^  ox  >3cka  ^^\.^tv^\  ^\  ^^  ^xsjtj^Jo^ 
Gold  and  Bi\vcT  ^\.VcV&  m  ^i^Sxx^^m^'^  swxs.\s^ 
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great  numbers,  loudly  vociferating  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  lady  within,  and  whose  duty  it  is  alsQFto> 
keep  the  beggars  at  a  distance  ; — ^for  the  beggars  of 
Lucknow  are  an  importunate  class,  not  easily 
daunted  by  the  most  resolute  refusal ;  besides, 
during  such  a  journey,  it  is  customary  to  scatter 
coin  amongst  them,  and  they  congregate  in  immense 
numbers  to  receive  it. 

Behind  the  gold  and  silver  sticks  rides  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  upon  his  elephant, — an  officer  of 
considerable  authority  and  importance,  as  I  have 
already  stated.  On  such  occasions  he  was  usually 
expensively  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold  cloth,  a  suitable 
turban,  and  rich  Cashmere  shawls, — altogether  an 
imposing-looking  puppet. 

A  host  of  covered  conveyances,  of  all  kinds,  follow 
the  eunuch,  containing  the  ladies  of  the  Padshah 
Begum's  court.  Palanquins,  chundoles,  and  ruts, 
are  the  most  numerous  of  this  crowd  of  oddly-shaped 
vehicles :  the  palanquins,  every  one  knows  now-a-days, 
are  simply  large  boxes,  with  sliding  doors  at  the  sides, 
in  which  the  lady  reclines ;  the  chundole  is  of  higher 
quality,  loftier  and  more  expensive ;  whilst  the  rut 
is  simply  a  small  waggon,  drawn  by  two  bullocks. 
Soldiers,  spearmen,  and  gold  and  silver  sticks  in 
waiting,  accompany  this  crowd  of  conveyances  in 
great  numbers — ^thc  whole  number  of  ladies  so  borne 
not  being  less  than  from  a  liuiiiiviaL  wA  S&c^  \»^  "v^s;^ 
bandied.     You  ask,  what  do  t\ie^  ^  ^^'^^     ^"^^^ 
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answer  is,  they  do  all  sorts  of  things.  Some  of  than 
are  professed  storytellers,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
They  lull  their  mistresses  to  sleep  with  tales  after 
the  manner  of  the  ArMan  NighU.  Others  sham- 
poo well,  and  are  so  employed  for  hours  every  day. 
Others  sew ;  for  although  men  generally  make  the 
women's  clothes  in  India,  yet  in  the  harem  they  keep 
female  sempstresses.  Others  read  tho  Koran — ^the 
hlue-stockings  of  the  palace.  Others,  i^ain,  area 
kind  of  saperior  slaves,  doing  tho  dcmiestic  work  of 
the  harem  ;  but  yet  not  to  he  exposed  to  the  gaaee  of 
man,  however  menially  employed. 

So  attended,  with  such  crowds  of  foUoweis  aad 
noise-makers,  of  both  sexes  and  none,  goes  tho 
Padshah  Begum  along  on  her  way  to  tho  houso  of 
prayer ;  she,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  thinking  no 
little  of  her  own  greatness,  and  of  tho  noise  her 
greatness  makes  in  tho  world.  Let.  her  fade  awaj 
from  our  mental  vision  then,  if  not  with  peace,  at 
least  with  kindly  wishes ;  for  she  is,  after  all,  to  be 
pitied,  rich  gilded  slave.  The  poorest  shopkeeper's 
wife  in  England,  that  has  an  honest  husband  and  a 
home  of  her  own,  is  more  to  be  respected,  and  is  a 
happier  woman,  than  the  Padshah  Begum  of  Oade» 
with  all  her  glitter. 
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CHAPTEfi  X. 

DXTBLLO — PARTEIDGES  TO  TIGERS. 

Partridges  and  quails  trained  for  fighting — ^After-dinner  sports*-* 
Antelopes — ^The  encounter — Its  usual  termination— Tigers— 
Kagra  and  the  Temi-waSUah — The  court  in  the  balcony — ^e 
struggle  beneath — The  death-grapple — ^The  Tict(»y« 

One  of  the  most  common  amusements  of  the  court 
of  Oude  was  the  fighting  of  birds  and  wild  animals^ 
trained  for  the  most  part  for  that  purpose.  Cock- 
partridges,  skilfully  spurred,  would  peck  and  wrestle 
with  a  pertinacity  strange  to  see,  and  which  nraeh 
delighted  his  majesty.  On  such  occasions,  usually 
after  dinner,  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  com- 
batants, duly  prepared  by  stimulating  dirugs,  were 
ushered  into  "  the  presence."  The  king,  seated  as 
usual  in  his  gilt  arm-chair  in  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  the  table,  would  give  the  order  to  the  attending 
servants,  and  the  sport  would  b^in.  The  two  cocks, 
placed  upon  the  table,  would  survey  us  all  leisurely 
in  succession,  wondering,  doubtless,  what  they  were 
there  for.  A  crow  or  two,  shrill  and  yet  sonorous, 
would  be  uttered  and  answered;  but  no  sign  of 
hostility.  At  length  a  hen  would  be  placed  on  the 
table  between  them,  exactly  opposite  his  majesty. 
With  leisurely  step  they  would  advance  it^\sv  ^2^^ 
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side  to  make  acquaintanco  with  the  new-comer,  in  a 
solemn  dignified  way,  jost  like  a  Turk  entering  a 
mosque  or  a  harem. 

As  they  each  saw  the  other  likewise  advancing, 
evidences  of  hostility  wotdd  appear  in  their  gait  and 
attitude.    A  feather  started  here,  a  neck  pxotmdfld 
there,  a  defiant  crow,  answered  by  a  more  defiant    \ 
chuckle, — the  hen  remaining  a  patient  spectator  cf    * 
the  scene, — ^until  a  final  rush  was  made,      Sb^ 
flying  off  as  quietly  as  possible,  leaves  the  two  loiii  m 
of  partridge  creation  to  settle  the  dispute  betweoi  % 
them ;  and  they,  with  standing  feathers,  and  erept 
combs  and  protruded  beak,  are  in  a  moment  haid  it 
work.     Nothing  can  bo  more  scientific   than  tlie 
sparring  which  follows  ;  each  watching  his  advezsaiy- 
intently,  with  stretehed-out  neck,  as  the  hsdf-ex- 
pandcd  wings  twitch  with  rage  or  excitement,  and  the 
spurred  legs  arc  hastily  raised  and  depressed  in  succes- 
sion, as  if  eager  for  the  fray ;  each  moving  cautiously 
round,  making  feigned  assaults  and  as  feigned  re- 
treats ;  each  red  with  eager  desire  of  glory,  and  anxious 
to  dip  his  beak  in  the  blood  of  his  foe.     All  around, 
human  faces,  gazing  intently,  watch  the  combat,  and 
applaud  now  one,  now  the  other  warrior,  as  the  battle 
proceeds  ;  the  king  the  most  excited  of  all. 

At  length,  with  a  simultaneous  bound,  the  two 
little  heroes  meet  each  other  in  the  air  a  few  inches 
above  tlic  table ;  the  spurs  arc  plunged  into  the 
thighs  or  Bidca  oi  tk^  enemy,  and  the  ))ills  make 
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savage  dashes  at  his  eyes.  Blood  flows,  a  few  tiny 
specks  here  and  there ;  but  still  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  has  been  no  sham  assault,  no  harmless 
passage  of  arms  without  aim  or  purpose.  The 
gazers  salute  the  conqueror  of  the  moment  as  he 
stands  on  the  battle-field  elate,  and  proclaims  his 
own  prowess  with  a  triumphant  chuckle.  But  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  foe  is  advancing  again. 
He  is  not  a  whit  intimidated  by  the  drops  of  blood 
he  has  lost,  his  torn  thigh,  or  his  ripped-up  side. 
No,  he  will  to  the  work  again,  with  right  good-will 
and  in  fearless  earnest. 

Another  jump,  and  again  the  spurs  are.  struck, 
and  again  the  beaks  snap  at  the  eyes  madly.  The 
victor  of  a  moment  before  has  lost  his  advantage, 
and  retires  a  few  paces,  with  one  eye  torn  from  its 
socket  and  dangling  by  a  tendon  on  his  cheek.  It 
is  cruel  sport  truly  ;  but  we  round  the  table  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  it  to  think  much  of  that,  and 
again  the  room  rings  with  shouts  of  laughter  and 
uproarious  encouragement  to  the  poor  little  warrior 
that  has  lost  his  eye.  He  wants  no  encouragement, 
however.  In  a  moment  the  fight  has  been  renewed, 
if  possible  with  morp  savage  fierceness  than  ever ; 
and  not  till  one  of  the  combatants  drops  dead  upon 
the  table,  or  dying  from  loss  of  blood,  is  it  con- 
cluded,— ^the  victor  often  mthout  an  eye,  and  left  a 
cripple  for  life ;  fortunate  indeed  if  he  retain  the  use 
of  one  leg.    So  that  the  coiic[aeiox  \a  ^i\fc\i  ^'?acw^ 
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off  by  the  admiring  servants,  to  be  petted  for  his 
prowess,  and  to  die. 

The  wine  circulates  again  at  the  table,  which  has 
been  wiped  clean ;  the  king  is  in  great  vein,  and 
insists  upon  every  one  taking  snuff  with  him,  which 
all  pretend  to  do."^  The  female  attendants  blow  xxf 
the  fire  in  his  hookah,  which  is  placed  on  the  floor 
behind  him,  and  he  pnffs  and  pnfb  again  in  jqyone 
exhilaration,  laughing  all  the  while  at  the  dever 
little  devil  that  picked  out  his  adversary's  eye  so 
neatly,  and  then  got  ripped  up  in  return.  It  was 
very  laughable ! 

**  But  we  must  have  some  more/'  exclaims 
hilarious  majesty ;  and  the  attendants  hasten  to 
inquire  whether  the  anointed  of  the  Company  will 
have  quails  now,  or  partridges  again,  or  crows,  or 
common  cocks.  He  makes  his  choice,  and  the 
sport  proceeds  anew,  ever  becoming  more  noisy  and 
uproarious  as  the  wine  circulates  the  more ;  until  his 
majesty  can  give  no  more  coherent  orders,  and  the 
revel  is  at  an  end. 

A  beautiful  description  of  antelope,  small  and 
delicately  formed,  is  caught  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas  in  great  numbers,  and  is  trained  at 
Lucknow  to  fight.  These  fights,  however,  usually 
took  place  in  one  of  the  palace-gardens,  or  in  an 

native    aa  1  ^x**^^  \ifeto^  TCSD»J^^^/^'^^>ai^'^  Na  Vi%R,\sc^  x^sswiSsix 
80  doing* 
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enclosure  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  the  king  being  . 
seated  in  a  balcony  or  gallery  to  witness  the  contest, 
and  his  courtiers  around  and  about  him.  Nothing 
could  be  more  graceful  than  the  half-trotting  gait  at 
which  the  two  horned  heroes  approached  each  other, 
their  branching  anHers  dancing  in  the  air  as  they 
did  so  ;  and  then,  to  see  the  skilful  manoeuvring  of 
the  pair  to  gain  some  little  advantage  of  position  or 
station  previous  to  coming  to  close  quarters !  It  was 
beautiful  to  see,  and  pitiful  that  all  this  grace  and 
elegance  should  be  displayed  in  such  a  cause. 

Crossing  their  antlers,  and  sparring  with  them 
vigorously,  the  two  warriors  now  advanced,  now  re- 
treated, as  they  gained  or  lost  some  littie  advantage. 
At  length,  after  much  twining  and  intertwining, 
after  much  manoeuvring  and  cautious  setting  to  each 
other,  the  antlers  were  locked  finally  together ;  and 
then  came  the  eager  straining  of  eveiy  muscle  and 
every  tendon,  the  anxious  trial  of  strength,  which 
often  ended  in  the  death  of  one  or  the  other.  With 
hind-quarters  well  braced  up  for  a  vigorous  shove, 
head  lowered,  aad  feet  firmly  fixed  against  the 
ground,  would  the  two  combatants  push  and  resist, 
and  push  again,  pertinaciously. 

One  gained  a  little  advantage  at  one  moment,  and 
drove  his  adversary  a  few  paces  back,  only  to  lose  it 
at  another,  and  to  be  driven  back  in  his  t>arcL,     kxSi. 
yet,  mth  every  muscle  strung  to  \\e  'oteiOsN.  \fc\iK^<^'^^ 
with  every  vein   swelling  in  t\ie  e^?,«t    ^^^^^'^  ^^^ 
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victory,  not  a  leg  was  raised  that  was  not  gracefdliy 
set  down  again,  not  a  movement  that  did  not  indicate 
elegant  proportion,  harmonious  adaptation  of  part  to 
part,  and  of  limb  to  limb. 

At  length  the  strength  of  one  of  the  combatants 
has  yielded  under  the  long-continued  exertion  ;  tiie 
rolling  eyes  begin  to  indicate  terror  in  their  fieiy 
distension ;  the  1^  are  raised  and  depressed  with 
nervous  twitching,  as  the  weaker  party  is  gradually 
forced  back,  without  a  hope  of  r^aining  the  ad- 
vantage lost.  The  stronger  pushes  his  adversary  all 
the  more  fiercely  at  these  symptoms  of  fedling  vigour. 
The  hope  that  has  been  oozing  firom  the  breast  of  the 
weaker,  inspires  the  stronger,  and  makes  him  all  the 
more  determined. 

Great  is  the  excitement  in  the  gallery  containing 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  as  this  crisis  of  the  strug- 
gle is  attained.  Great  the  straining  of  eyes  and  the 
stretching  of  necks  to  watch  the  finale — ^the  king 
again  the  most  excited  and  eager  of  all. 

**  He  is  yielding  fast ;  he  is  yielding  fast ! "  shouts 
his  majesty ;  ^'  the  dark  one  has  the  advantage." 

There  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  Ever 
onwards  and  onwards  pushes  the  dark  antelopej  the 
head  still  more  depressed  than  before,  every  muscle 
starting,  every  limb  dancing  with  animation  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  side,  his  yielding  adversary  rolls  his  eyes 
about  more  wildly  than  ever.  He  is  becoming  para- 
lysed witTa  tetiOT.    ^\^  ^wa^WL  Vl^cS^^  twitch  with 
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fear  and  uncontrollable  emotion  as  he  still  yields 
ground.  At  length  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  the 
enclosure;  his  hind-quarters  are  fixed  against  the 
bamboo  railing.  He  can  go  back  no  further ; 
and  still  the  remorseless  enemy  pushes  on  ever  more 
fiercely. 

"  Now  for  the  sport/'  exclaims  an  eager  spectator 
in  the  gallery,  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  sees  the 
disheartened  antelope  pinned  between  the  bamboo 
railing  on  one  side,  and  the  pushing  antagonist  on 
the  other.  "  Now  for  the  sport/' — ^and  king  and 
courtiers  chuckle  over  the  display. 

The  weaker  animal,  as  he  still  maintains  the 
unequal  contest,  trembling  as  he  is,  hears  the  excla- 
mation, and  rolls  his  eyes  as  well  as  he  can  helplessly 
upwards:  he  does  not  know  but  help  may  come, 
somehow,  from  that  quarter.  The  strength  which 
has  borne  him  up  hitherto  now  begins  to  fail ;  the 
quivering  limbs  totter  as  the  antagonist,  lowering  his 
head  still  more,  pushes  with  renewed  vigour;  the 
muscles  are  suddenly  relaxed,  and  he  turns  sideways 
from  his  opponent,  as  if  to  escape  by  flight.  In  a 
moment  the  antlers  arc  unlocked,  and  the  sharp 
points  of  those  borne  by  the  victor  are  plunged  into 
the  flanks  of  the  vanquished.  The  head  of  the  poor 
animal  thus  gored  is  tossed  wildly  up ;  and  he  groans 
with  pain  as  he  sinks  on  one  knee,  big  tears  coursing 
each  other  down  his  checks. 

But  life  is  sweet ;  and  with  a  vigorous  ^^'sst!^  V^ 
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tears  himself  away  from  his  dangerous  positiaii^ 
wrenching  the  head  of  the  victor  to  the  side  as  he 
does  BO.  Like  an  arrow  he  is  off,  winging  his  Tray 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  round  the  endosnrey 
looking  for  some  means  of  escape. 

The  excitement  in  the  gallery  is  still  greater  than 
it  was ;  there  is  to  be  more  sport,  and  ihe  king 
encourages  the  fugitive  with  a  hearty  ^^shavashl" 
(bravo !) 

An  antelope  flying  for  life  runs  swiftly — ^the  eye 
feels  a  difficulty  in  following  him  distinctly.  The 
fugitive  looks  eagerly  for  some  means  of  escape ;  but 
there  is  none  :  and  as  he  courses  round,  with  almost 
incredible  speed,  his  flanks  bearing  bloody  tokens  of 
his  defeat,  his  adversary  collects  himself  for  a  new 
plunge.  The  head  is  again  depressed  almost  until 
the  mouth  touches  the  knees ;  the  antlers,  tipped 
with  blood,  are  directed  in  an  oblique  line  against  the 
side  of  the  fleeing  foe ;  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  rushes  forcibly  against  the  fugitive.  He 
has  ^^  pinned "'  his  antagonist  again,  skilful  warrior 
that  he  is  ;  the  antlers  are  thrust  far  into  the  steam- 
ing side — the  foe  falls  dying,  or  dead  perhaps  ;  and 
the  victor,  shaking  off  the  carcass  from  his  horns, 
raises  his  head  and  triumphs. 

But  why  talk  of  the  struggles  of  insignificant 
antelopes,  graceful  though  they  be,  when  there  is  the 
contest  of  the  more  savage  tiger,  the  unwieldy  rhi- 
noceros, or  tSie  gL^ii\Afi  ^^'^•K5i\»Vft^«®Rx.\be?     The 
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partridges,  the  quails,  the  crows,  the  cocks,  the 
trained  rams  and  antelopes,  are  but  the  child's  play 
of  these  exhibitions ;  two  tigeig  tearing  each  other, 
two  rhinoceroses  ripping  each  other  up  with  their 
knife-like  horns,  two  elephants  in  a  death-struggle, 
are  the  serious  acts  of  these  tragic  comedies,  or 
comic  tragedies,  or  simple  tragedies,  if  the  benevolent 
reader  will  have  it  so, — ^the  others  being  merely  the 
unimportant  by-play,  the  lighter  and  the  more  trifling 
incidents. 

When  the  two  tigers,  properly  prepared  for  the 
contest  by  being  kept  without  food  and  water  for 
some  days  previously,  were  introduced  into  the 
strongly-railed  and  barricaded  enclosure,  a  pin  drop- 
ping in  the  court-yard  might  almost  have  been 
heard.  Expectation  stood  on  tiptoe  to  know  what 
would  be  the  result. 

There  was  a  famous  tiger — a  monster  of  a  tiger — 
named  Kagray  who  had  triumphed  at  Lucknow  on 
several  occasions.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  beautifully  streaked 
was  his  glossy  coat,  as  it  moved  freely  over  his  mus- 
cular limbs  and  long  back.  The  connoisseurs  in 
sport  had  despaired  of  fincting  a  fitting  adversary  for 
Eagra,  when  news  arrived  that  a  tiger  of  enormous 
size  and  strength  had  been  taken  uninjured  in  the 
Terai — the  long  strip  of  jungle-land  between  Oude 
and  Ncpaul,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It 
was  anticipated  that  there  would  \i^  ^"^tvo^^  ^^^ 
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wbeu  this  new  monster  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  redoubted  Eagra. 

The  stranger — ^the  Terai-^dUah  as  he  was  called 
— ^was  taken  especial  care  of;  and  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  to  the  King  of  Onde  that  the 
contest  was  to  take  place.  More  than  ordinary  pains 
were  taken  to  render  the  spectacle  imposing.  The 
court-yard  in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  was 
richly  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  with  all  that 
brilliancy  of  colouring  and  taste  in  its  distribution 
for  which  the  natives  of  India  are  so  deservedly 
famous.  The  gallery  to  receive  the  king  and  his 
court,  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  staff,  was 
elaborately  ornamented  with  gilding  and  flags.  The 
royal  canopy — umbrella-shaped — of  crimson  and  gold 
tissue,  was  raised  above  the  state-chair ;  whilst 
similar  seats  of  honour  were  prepared  on  either  hand 
for  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  resident.  The 
king  wore  his  crown  on  the  occasion  ;  it  was  a  new 
one,  only  lately  made,  with  an  elaborate  display  of 
jewellery,  and  a  beautiful  heron's  plume  of  snowy 
whiteness  bending  gracefully  over  it.  He  could  act 
with  dignity  when  he  liked;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  rich,  though  softened,  umber  colour  of 
his  countenance,  and  the  glittering  jewels,  and  the 
delicate  plume,  was  very  imposing  and  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  He  wore  on  this  occasion  his  Oriental 
dress,  formed,  oi  IV^  ^\\Xmsk%  kincobs  of  China— 
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silk  of  gold-like  and  silver-like  appearance,  glancing; 
with  every  movement  like  burnished  jewellery.  The 
commander-in-chief  wore  his  general's  uniform ;  the 
resident  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes.  It  was  a  spec* 
tacle  not  easily  forgotten.  Such  a  scene  will  live 
robustly  in  the  memory  when  a  thousand  more 
important  events  have  faded  into  forgetfulness. 

The  cages  of  Eagra  and  Terai-wallah  were  brought 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  court-yard,  both  commanded 
by  our  position  in  the  gallery.  We  could  see  the 
long  shining  backs  of  the  tigers  as  they  roamed 
round  their  cages  in  great  excitement ;  occasionally 
there  was  a  snarl  and  a  dispky  of  teeth  alarming  to 
witness,  as  some  attendant  approached  the  cages. 

It  was  intended  that  the  animals  should  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  hence  the 
previous  delay ;  for,  ferocious  as  the  tiger  is,  he  i& 
naturally  a  cowardly  animal,  and,  if  brought  un- 
expectedly into  the  presence  of  danger,  may  cower 
and  retreat  from  the  contest. 

I  have  seen  two  of  them,  properly  prepared, 
that  is,  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  when  bounding  into 
the  enclosure,  and  ignorant  that  another  tiger  was» 
in  the  vicinity,  do  their  utmost  to  get  back  into  their 
cages ;  and,  failing  that,  slink  away  to  a  comer,, 
crouch  down  there  upon  their  bellies,  and  watch  each 
other  intently,  indisposed  to  hostility. 

It  was  evident  that  Kagra  and  the  Terai-wallah. 
were  soon  aware  of  each  other's  vidwit,"^  si*^"^  ^^ss^^C^^-^ 
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prowled  rotmd,  they  would  stand  and  growl  and  show 
their  teeth  at  the  opposite  cage  in  an  eminently 
tiger4ike  manner.  The  commander-in-chi^  and  the 
resident  had  inspected  both  of  them  previously. 

"  On  which  of  them  will  your  excellency  bet?" 
asked  the  king,  as  he  saw  the  commander-in-chief 
watching  them  intently. 

"  Your  majesty  will  perhaps  pardon  me/'  sidd  the 
general.  The  Company  were  wroth  with  the  king, 
because  his  territory  was  in  so  much  confusion  and 
disorder,  so  the  commander-in-chief  would  not  bet 
with  him. 

^^  A  hundred  gold  mohurs  on  Eagra/'  said  the 
king,  turning  to  the  resident 

"  Done,  your  majesty ;  I  think  the  Terai-wallah 
is  the  more  likely  to  succeed,'"  was  the  resident's 
answer. 

The  king  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee.  He  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  situation. 

"Will  you  bet  on  the  Terai-wallah?"  he  asked 
his  prime-minister  eagerly  in  HindustanL 

"  My  lord  the  resident  is  always  right ;  I  will, 
sire,"  was  the  prime-minister's  reply — prime-minis- 
ter in  name  only^  it  must  be  remembered,  but  a  man 
of  great  wealth  ;  the  European  barber  then  standing 
among  the  king's  suite  was  the  real  prime-minister. 

"  A  hundred  gold  mohurs,  then,  on  Kagra,'^  said 
his  majesty. 
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The  prime-minister  accepted  the  bet,  and  took  out 
a  very  elegant  little  tablet  firom  his  belted  Cashmere 
shawl  to  make  a  note  of  the  transaetion.  Not  that 
he  intended  to  remind  his  majesty  of  it,  had  his  ma- 
jesty chosen  to  forget ;  but  in  case  majesty  should 
say  he  had  bet  on  Eagra,  he  would  be  able  to  ^ow 
the  entry  made  at  the  time,  and  express  timidly  a 
doubt  whether  "  the  refuge  of  the  world  "  might  not 
have  been  correct  and  he  wrong.  Aye,  and  he  would 
pay  his  hundred  gold  mohurs,  too,  if  "  the  refuge  of 
the  world  *'  insisted  that  he  had  bet  on  the  Terai- 
wallah  ;  pay  it  smilingly,  and  then  repay  himself  by 
squeezing  a  little  harder  than  usual— only  a  Utile 
— the  next  rich  delinquent  that  passed  through  his 
hands. 

The  signal  was  given — ^the  bamboo  railing  in  front 
of  the  cages  rose  simultaneously  on  either  side — the 
doors  of  the  cages  opened.  Terai-wallah  sprang  with 
a  single  bound  out  of  his  cage,  opening  his  huge  jaws 
widely,  and  shaking  from  side  to  side  his  long  tail  in 
an  excited  way.  Eagra  advanced  more  leisurely  into 
the  arena,  but  with  similar  demonstrations.  They 
might  have  been  fi%  feet  apart,  as  they  stood  sur- 
veying each  other,  open-mouthed,  the  tails  playing  all 
the  time. 

At  length  Eagra  advanced  a  few  paces;  his 
adversary  laid  himself  down  forthwith  upon  the 
court-yard,  just  where  he  stood,  facing  him,  but  with 
his  feet  well  under  him  not  ext^TifeftL,  ^^'^SvsscSic^ 
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quite  prepared  for  a  spring.  Eagra  watched  his  foe 
intently,  and  still  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously^ 
but  not  in  a  straight  line,  rather  towards  the  side^ 
describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  as  he  drew  near. 

The  Terai- wallah  soon  rose  to  his  feet  and  likewise 
advanced,  describing  a  similar  arc  on  the  opposite 
side,  both  gradually  approaching  each  other,  however. 
It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  in  the  gal- 
lery.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  two  combatants  as 
they  thus  tried  to  circumvent  each  other ;  it  was 
enough  to  arrest  the  attention,  for  the  tigers  were 
unusually  large ;  both  were  in  beautiful  condition, 
plump  and  muscular ;  the  colour  of  the  Terai-wallah 
was  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  Eagra,  a  more 
yellowish  hue  shone  between  the  black  stripes.  Both 
were  very  beautiful,  and  very  courageous,  and  very 
formidable. 

At  length,  as  they  thus  advanced,  step  by  step, 
very  slowly,  Eagra  made  a  spring.  His  former  vic- 
tories had  probably  made  him  a  little  self-confident. 
He  sprang,  not  as  if  it  were  a  voluntary  eflFort  of  his 
own,  but  as  if  he  were  suddenly  impelled  aloft  by 
some  uncontrollable  galvanic  force  which  he  could 
not  resist.  The  spring  was  so  sudden,  so  rapid,  so 
impetuous,  that  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of  being 
involuntary.  The  Terai-wallah  was  not  unprepared. 
As  rapidly  as  Eagra  had  hurled  himself  up  into  the  air, 
so  rapidly  did  his  adversary  jump  aside ;  both  move- 
ments seeme^L  \.o\i^  ^\m\i\.\a30k&wia^^^  admirably  were 
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they  executed.    Kagra  alighted,  foiled ;  but  before  he 

could  recover  himself,  before  he  could  have  well 

* 
assured  himself  that  he  was  foiled,  the  Terai-wallah 

was  upon  him.  The  clavrs  of  his  adversary  were 
fixed  firmly  in  his  neck,  and  the  horrid  jaws  were 
already  grating  near  his  throat.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  We  could  scarcely  see  that  the  Terai- 
wallah  had  gained  the  advantage — we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  his  huge  fore-paws  grasping  the  neck, 
and  his  open  mouth  plunged  at  the  throat — ^when 
Kagra  made  another  spring,  a  bound  in  which  he 
evidently  concentrated  all  his  energy.  The  Terai- 
wallah  was  dragged  with  him  for  a  little ;  the  claws 
that  had  been  dug  into  his  neck  were  torn  gratingly 
through  it;  the  open  mouth  snapped  fiercely  but 
harmlessly  at  the  advancing  shoulder,  and  Kagra 
was  free.  His  neck  and  shoulder,  however,  bore 
bloody  traces  of  the  injury  he  had  received ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  feel  that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  assailant 
than  he  turned  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever  to 
assail  his  foe. 

''Shavash!  Kagra — ^bravo!  Ill  make  it  two 
hundred  gold  mohurs,"  said  the  king,  turning  to  his 
prime-rainister. 

"  The  asylum  of  the  world  commands  it — two 
hundred  let  it  be,'"  replied  Rooshun,  as  he  took  out 
his  tablets  anew. 

But  the  interest  of  the  contest  in  the  arena  was 
too  intense  to  admit  of  our  attentioiL  \i^\tv%^^ifi^iSaa5^^ 
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from  it.  It  was  but  for  an  instant  that  the  two 
tigers  stood  surveying  each  other,  open-mouthed, 
after  Kagra  had  shaken  off  the  grip  of  his  antagonist 
With  distended  jaws,  the  ample  mouths  opened  to 
their  utmost  limit,  their  beautifully-streaked  fikinB 
starting  from  their  forms  in  excitement,  their  eyes 
distended  as  they  watched  each  other,  the  ends  of  the 
tails  moving  once  or  twice,  as  if  with  conyulaiTe 
twitches,  they  stood.  Kagra  was  the  first  to  attadc 
again.  This  time  his  opponent  was  too  near  to  tiy 
his  former  stratagem  of  slipping  to  one  side:  he 
met  him  boldly.  They  stood  at  that  moment  near 
the  centre  of  the  arena;  and,  as  the  sharp  daws 
moved  incessantly,  and  the  huge  mouths  tried  to 
grasp  the  neck  on  cither  side,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  attack  from  the  defence ;  all  was  so 
rapid. 

Drawing  gradually  nearer  as  they  thus  fou^t 
with  claws  and  mouths  ferociously,  uttering  fierce 
snarls  as  they  did  so,  each  seemed  to  have  succeeded 
in  gripping  his  antagonist.  With  their  mouths 
buried  in  each  other's  throats,  and  their  claws  dug 
deeply  into  the  neck,  they  rose  at  length  to  the  con- 
test on  their  hind  legs — straining  and  tugging,  and 
wrestling,  as  it  were,  with  each  other,  both  with  their 
utmost  force  and  skilL  It  was  a  spectacle  of  start- 
ling interest,  that ;  and  however  you  may  turn  away, 
good  madam,  and  exclaim  horrible !  or  savage ! 
believe  me  tWe  ^^x^  Tajwx^  ^^^SL^Tjia.  c^t  the  sublime 
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in  that  contest ;  and  doubtless  such  contests  often 
take  place  in  the  jungle. 

They  stood  more  than  six  feet  high  as  they  thus 
grappled  with  each  other,  elevated  on  their  hind  legs, 
in  a  sort  of  death-struggle ;  their  rOund  heads  and 
glaring  eyes  surmounting  the  muscular  pillars  of 
their  long  bodies  beautifally.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  firmly  the  claws  were  fixed  into  the  neck  on 
both  sides.  There  was  no  shifting  of  position,  no 
further  grasping  either  with  claw  or  mouth.  It  was 
now  a  contest  of  life  or  death.  Both  were  bleeding 
freely,  and  it  would  chiefly  depend  upon  strength  as 
to  which  should  be  thrown  under  the  other,  and 
thereby  probably  lose  his  hold. 

These  things  take  long  to  describe,  but  they 
occurred  very  rapidly.  There  was  deep  silence  in 
the  arena  and  in  the  gallery,  as  the  two  wild  beast& 
thus  stood  confronting  each  other  on  their  hind  legs 
— deep  silence  and  earnest  gazing  on  all  sides  and 
from  all  quarters ;  even  the  very  breathing  was  sus- 
pendcd  in  many  as  they  watched  the  contest.  Not 
for  long,  however,  as  I  have  said.  Eagra,  more 
skilful  or  more  impetuous  than  his  antagonist,  over- 
throw  him  at  length,  and  the  two  rolled  over  on  the 
arena ;  the  Terai-wallah  on  his  back  beneath,  Eagra 
above. 

"  Shavash,   Eagra!"    uttered   the   king   again^ 
well  pleased.     "  Eagra  Taas  t\ie  uSc^^si^^'^r  ^k^^^^- 
tered  moro  than  one  voice  in  'Eii^\^. 
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But  the  advantage  was  only  momentary.  The 
hind  claws  of  Kagra  were  being  plunged  into  the 
belly  of  his  foe,  when  the  Terai-wall^,  who  never 
let  go  his  hold  for  a  moment  with  his  mouth,  struck 
one  of  his  fore-paws  over  the  faxje  of  his  antagonist. 
His  claws  evidently  pierced  Kagra's  eyes ;  one  of 
them  was  torn  from  its  socket ;  and  uttering  a  howl 
of  pain  or  despair,  the  mutilated  beast  relinquished 
his  grip,  and  would  have  torn  himself  from  his 
antagonist. 

This,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do. 
The  Terai-wallah  clung  pertinaciously  to  his  adver- 
sary's throat :  his  teeth  were  deeply  infixed.  He 
was  dragged  for  a  few  paces  over  the  arena  by 
Kagra,  who  tried  to  release  himself  in  vain ;  and 
then,  all  at  once  leaping  from,  his  prostrate  position, 
the  Terai-wallah  hurled  himself  on  the  top  of  his 
assailant. 

The  contest  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Kagra,  now 
fallen  beneath  his  foe,  and  fast  losing  blood,  was 
incapable  of  regaining  the  advantage  he  had  lost. 
The  Terai-wallah,  thrusting  one  paw  under  his  lower 
jaw,  forced  back  the  head  further  until  he  infixed  his 
teeth  still  more  deeply  into  the  throat.  Kagra  did 
battle  incfifectually  with  his  claws,  tearing  the  skin 
of  his  antagonist  here  and  there ;  but  he  had  lost 
the  hold  he  had  obtained  with  his  mouth,  and  was 
evidently  fast  sinking  under  the  victor's  grasp  and 
bite. 
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**  Kagra  is  beaten  I"  was  uttered  in  Hindustani 
and  English  in  the  gallery  above. 

"  He  is/*  said  the  king,  as  he  gave  orders  to  the 
servants  below  to  open  Kagra's  cage,  and  drive  ofiF 
the  Terai-wallah. 

Red-hot  rods  were  thrust  through  the  bars  of  the 
enclosure,  and  the  successful  tiger  was  cruelly  burnt 
before  ho  would  relinquish  his  hold.  It  was  the 
most  barbarous  part  of  the  exhibition ;  and  yet  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  the  life  of  Kagra.  At 
length  the  Terai-wallah  was  driven  off,  his  jaws 
dropping  blood  as  he  went.  Kagra's  cage  was 
opened,  and  he  made  for  it  immediately,  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  conquered  about  him.;  he  left  his  track 
on  the  axena  in  blood-stains,  whilst  his  tail  hung 
flaccidly  between  his  legs ;  yet,  though  he  was  flying, 
he  fled  stealthily,  as  it  were,  not  vigorously  and 
upright  as  a  horse  would  have  fled,  but  with  stealthy, 
creeping,  cat-like  agility.  The  red-hot  rods  were 
held  before  the  Terai-wallah  to  prevent  him  from 
pursuing.  He  still  faced  towards,  and  glared  after, 
his  beaten  foe ;  and  ere  Kagra  had  reached  his  cage, 
he  sprang  high  above  the  rods  to  attack  the  flying 
tiger  once  more.  He  fell  short  of  his  victim,  how- 
ever. Kagra  quickened  his  steps,  reached  the  cage, 
and  buried  himself  in  its  further  comer,  cowering 
like  a  whipped  cur. 

As  for  the  Terai-wallah,  he  watched  his  defeated 
antagonist  steadily  to  the  last,  never  once  t^kvck^^sv^ 
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eyes  off  him  ;  and  then,  shaking  himself  two  or  three 
times,  he  licked  his  paws,  rose  majestically  from  his 
crouching  postnre,  and  walked  deliberately  towards 
his  own  cage,  which  was  open  to  receive  him ;  his  { 
torn  shoulders,  and  the  large  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  him  as  he  walked,  proclaiming  how  dearly 
he  had  won  his  yictory. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DUELLO — THE   RHINOCEROS  AND   ELEPHANT. 

Fighting  camels — The  rhinoceros — ^His  peaceful  nature — ^His 
manner  of  fighting — ^The  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant — ^The 
rhinoceros  and  the  tiger — ^The  fighting  elephants — Malleer — 
The  struggle — Fall  ol  the  mahont — ^His  death — ^The  elephant's 
remorse — ^Another  fight — ^Danger  and  escape. 

I  HAVE  already  described  the  ordinary  fights  of  birds, 
antelopes,  and  tigers :  I  now  tarn  to  the  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  animals.  Nothing  more  brutal  than 
the  contests  of  camels  can  well  be  conceived.  They 
are  trained  to  fighting  with  each  other  in  Lucknow  ; 
but  nature  intended  them  to  be  useful,  peaceful  ani- 
mals, not  warlike  ;  and  when  man,  endeavouring  to 
change  their  nature,  insists  upon  their  being  warlike 
for  his  gratification,  the  sight  is  odious.  It  is  well 
known  that,  like  the  lama  of  Peru,  the  camel  discharges 
a  fluid  from  its  throat  at  its  adversary.  I  have  seen 
those  trained  to  fight  bring  up  one  of  their  stomachs 
in  the  energy  of  their  spitting !  A  horrible  sight ! 
Nor  was  it  more  pleasant  to  see  one  grasp  the  long 
lip  of  the  other  between  his  teeth,  and  drag  it  ofi"  in 
a  brutal  way.  Such  fights  end  only  in  lacerating  the 
head  and  injuring  the  eyes,  the  huge  bodies  t^xssaka.- 
ing  untouched. 
N&tmally,  the  rhinoceros  is  iVao  %  ^eaa*^^^^"^ 
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Bishop  Heber  says,  that  in  Ghazi-u-deen's  reign  the 
rhinoceros  was  used  in  a  carriage,  and  to  carry  a 
howdah.  I  have  never  seen  him  so  employed. 
Although  peaceful,  however,  he  is  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  warfare  than  the  poor  cameL  His  knife- 
like horn,  his  skin  more  impenetrable  than  a  coat  of 
mail,  his  compact  body  and  huge  muscular  limbs, 
all  render  him  a  fearful  antagonist  to  the  largest 
animals.  When  roused,  he  will  soon  make  away, 
I  doubt  not,  with  a  hippopotamus,  and  is  a  match 
for  an  elephant. 

The  extent  to  which  these  various  animals  were 
kept  at  Lucknow  for  purposes  of  "  sport "  may  be 
conceived,  from  the  fact  of  the  royal  menagerie 
having  contained,  when  I  served  the  king  of  Oude, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  rhinoceroses.  They  were  kept 
in  the  open  park  around  Chaun-gunge,  and  were 
allowed  to  roam  about,  at  large,  within  certain 
limits. 

It  was  usually  at  this  palace,  Chaun-gunge,  and 
sometimes  at  another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  called 
Mobarrack  Munzul,  that  the  fights  of  the  larc^cr 
animals  took  place,  generally  in  an  enclosure  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  one  side  of  which  a  balcony 
had  been  built  for  the  king  and  liis  attendants,  not 
unlike  a  portico  in  front  of  a  house  to  receive  car- 
riages— ^Btoxctotvi"?^  i%x  \si<it^  <iQmmon  in  Calcutta 
than  iti  "Lou^ow.  ^ci\£ifc>C\^^'9i,  V^-^^^v^^  Siw^  <5^^^ 
took  p^ace  m  \X^^  ^^^"^  ^"^^  ^"^^^^  '^^^^\^\ 
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been  erected  on  substantial  pillars.  The  two 
rhinoceroses,  males, — always  more  ready  to  engage 
in  combat  at  particular  seasons  than  at  other  times, 
just  as  the  elephants  are, — ^were  duly  prepared  by 
stimulating  drugs,  and  let  into  the  enclosure  from 
opposite  sides,  or  were  driven  in  the  park  towards 
each  other  by  active  fellows  on  horseback  with  long 
spears.  The  first  sight  of  the  antagonist  was  gene- 
rally enough  to  cause  each  to  be  ready  to  attack ; 
for  they  know  at  once,  by  their  keen  sense  of  smell, 
whether  a  male  or  female  is  in  their  vicinity. 
Bushing  against  each  other,  with  heads  somewhat 
lowered,  they  met  angrily  in  the  midst,  thrusting 
forward  their  armed  snouts  in  a  hog-like  way. 

So  thick  are  their  hides  on  the  back  and  legs, 
that  even  the  short  knife-like  horn  of  the  snout 
can  make  no  impression  upon  it.  In  the  more 
tender  skin  of  the  belly  alone,  or  between  the  legs 
can  injury  be  done.  The  object  of  each,  then,  in 
closing,  is  to  introduce  his  snout  between  the  fore- 
legs of  his  antagonist,  and  so  rip  him  up  ;  a  process 
which  the  slight  curve  of  the  horn  backwards  renders 
comparatively  an  easy  one,  if  the  required  position 
be  attained. 

But  as  both  equally  seek  the  same  advantage, 
their  heads  and  snouts  in  the  first  instance  meet  in 
the  midst.     They  strike  each  other,  they  push.,  the.^ 
lower  their  heads,  they  grunt  ^a\oTQV3i!^^>  ftli^s.^^S^s^% 
«n  amount  of  activity  and  en^xgj  >i)aaX.  c>raa  ^^^^^ 
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conceive  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  exeicifle 
\rith  their  unwieldy  forms.  The  snouts  rattle 
against  each  oth^  as  they  mutually  strike;  the 
horns  may  come  into  contact  too,  and  the  sound 
which  is  produced  plainly  tells  that  it  is  with  no 
child's  play  that  they  are  thus  crossed.  At  length, 
in  some  way  or  other,  they  appear  to  be  locked 
together,  horn  to  horn,  snout  to  snout,  head  to  head 
— the  heads  always  down  defendii^  the  chest  and 
the  entrance  between  the  fore-legs.  Then  com- 
mences a  hard  struggle, — a  firm  continuous  pushing 
with  all  their  might  Each  throws  the  whole  weight 
of  his  huge  form  into  the  scale,  and  with  that  the 
enormous  strength  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
him.  They  push,  and  push,  and  push  again  with 
obstinate  perseverance.  The  weaker  must  ultimately 
lose  ground.  He  is  driven  back,  at  first  slowly, 
step  by  step,  then  more  rapidly,  in  a  sort  of  back- 
ward trot;  the  stronger  and  sturdier  pursuing  his 
advantage  with  implacable  ferocity.  At  length  the 
weaker,  finding  that  he  can  no  longer  make  head, 
makes  a  desperate  plunge  backwards  to  release  his 
snout  and  horns.  It  is  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
combat.  I  have  seen  it  end  very  variously.  If  in 
an  enclosure,  and  the  weaker  has  no  room  to  with- 
draw himself,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  ripped  up  by 
the  impetuous  assailant,  and  to  fall  very  severely 
wounded  or  deaSi  *,  \^'&  ^i^e.tsary  being  driven  oflF  by 
hot  irons  tliiust  TisAfit  \L\m,  «sA  '^^'^sr^,  \a.  <\ift 
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open  park,  however,  the  weaker,  if  active,  sometimes 
succeeded  in  detaching  himself,  and  scampering  off 
as  fast  as  possible  without  receiving  any  severe  hurt 
The  stronger  pnrsned  with  hearty  good  will,  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  In  such  cases,  all  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  re- 
lative activity  of  the  two.  If  the  flying  combatant 
were  overtj^en  by  his  pursuer,  nothing  could  save 
his  life,  for  a  gaping  wound,  a  foot  deep,  would  soon 
be  made  in  his  chest.  On  one  oeeasicm,  however, 
and  on  only  one,  I  saw  a  v^  different  termination  of 
the  contest  to  that  which  was  expected. 

The  weaker  had  been  gradually  retreating,  at  first 
slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  It  was  in  the  open 
park.  At  length  he  made  a  plunge  backwards  to 
release  himseli^  and  succeeded.  The  stronger  brute, 
evidently  somewhat  pig-headed,  surprised  at  the 
action,  thrust  his  snout  upwards  in  an  astonishsd 
way ;  his  more  active  enemy  saw  the  movement  at 
once,  and,  though  evidently  preparing  to  fly,  checked 
himself,  lowered  his  head,  and  had  hia  snout  intro- 
duced between  his  enemy's  fore-l^s  in  an  instant 
The  stream  of  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounded 
oombatant,  and  his  quick  snort  of  pain,  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  him  who,  up  to  this  moment,  had  been 
losing  ground,  and  hope  perhaps.  The  wounded 
rhinoceros  now*  turned  to  fly,  losing  blood  rapidly^ 
and  his  intestines  partiaftj  ^To\x\\SMi^  ^^-o^  *^!i5i& 
wound.    Hia  adversary  attoweSi  "texsi  \»o  \?oxx^  "^^sA  x^^ 
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a  few  paces ;  and  then  burying  his  snout  again 
between  his  hind  legs,  gored  him  severely.  He  fell 
in  a  frightfully  mangled  way,  and  the  active  horse- 
men with  their  long  spears  drove  off  the  assailant — 
no  easy  matter.  Whether  the  wounded  rhinoceros 
died  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  probably  heard  at 
the  time  and  have  forgotten.  So  skilful  are  the 
native  leeches,  however,  in  attending  these  monsters, 
that  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  recovered. 

The  contest  between  a  rhinoceros  and  an  elephant 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  that  between  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  tiger.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
not  easy,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  two  animals 
attack  each  other,  even  though  the  elephant  bo 
mmt*^  and  the  rhinoceros  in  a  similar  condition. 
Should  they  take  a  fancy,  however,  to  try  each 
other's  mettle,  the  elephant  approaches  as  usual, 
with  his  trunk  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  head 
protruded ;  the  rhinoceros  either  standing  upon  his 
guard,  or  also  advancing  with  lowered  snout.  The 
tusks  of  the  elephant  sometimes  pass  on  each  side  of 
the  rhinoceros  harmlessly,  whilst  the  huge  head 
shoves  the  lighter  animal  backwards.  If  the 
elephant's  tusks  trip  up  the  rhinoceros,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  they  are  then  plunged  into  him 
without  mercy ;  but  more  frequently  the  contest 
ends  to  t\vc  d[\^^^Nt>»\i\a%^  q€  the  elephant,  by  the. 
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rhinoceros  inserting  his  snout  between  his  antago- 
nist's fore-legs  and  partially  ripping  him  up  ;  the 
elephant  belabouring  all  the  time  with  his  trunk,  to 
a  certain  extent  uselessly,  however.  Prevented  by  his 
tasks,  the  rhinoceros  cannot  get  his  snout  far  under 
the  elephant's  body,  so  that  the  wound  he  inflicts  is 
not  generally  a  very  severe  one. 

Between  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger,  however,  the 
contest  is  one  of  infinitely  more  animation  and 
excitement.  The  steady  impassive  guard  of  the 
larger  animal ;  the  stealthy,  cat-like  attack  of 
the  smaller  —  the  lowered  snout  of  the  one;  the 
gleaming  teeth  of  the  other — ^the  cocked  horn,  kept 
valorously  in  an  attitude  of  defiant  guard;  the 
bullet  head,  with  its  gleaming  eyes,  together  with  the 
brawny  claws — were  all  things  to  be  watched  and  ta 
interest.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  secure  from 
attack  on  his  back,  and  when  the  tiger  springs,  hi& 
claws  get  no  hold  in  the  plate-like  covering  of  hi& 
antagonist.  Should  the  rhinoceros  be  overthrown  by 
the  tiger's  weight,  then  the  fate  of  the  former  is 
sealed ;  he  is  ripped  and  torn  up  and  gnawed 
from  beneath,  as  a  tiger  only  can  rip,  and  tear 
up,  and  gnaw  ;  I  have  heard  of  such  results  follow- 
ing the  tiger's  assault,  but  have  never  witnessed 
such. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  rhinoceros  gains  the 

advantage;  the  tiger  springs,  aud.  s^tm^,  ^^^  ^^i\sss^ 

again,  still   baffled  by  tlie  xoVvmimovia  ^x\siQv^^^^^^^ 
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skin  of  his  antagonist,  nntil,  at  some  moment  or 
other,  the  rhinoceros  seizes  his  opportimity,  and 
succeeds  in  inflicting  a  severe  woond  with  his  for- 
midable horn.  The  tiger  then  dedines  the  combat, 
and  easily  escapes  its  nnwiddy  enemj,  should  the 
rhinoceros  take  it  into  his  head  to  attack. 

There  is  no  other  animal,  perhaps^  so  nttedy 
impervious  to  attack  as  the  rhinoceros;  there  is 
certainly  none  other  that  takes  all  attacks  with  snch 
perfect  coolness  and  self-possession.  Shut  up  in  a 
comparatively  small  enclosure  with  a  ferocious  tiger, 
he  seems  to  be  not  in  the  least  disconcerted — ^noi 
even  to  find  his  situation  uncomfortable — ^but,  with 
wonderful  phl^matic  ease,  stands  prepared  for  all 
contingencies.  His  coat  of  armour  is,  of  course,  his 
chief  defence  ;  but  the  shape  of  his  head  contributes 
much  to  his  safety.  It  curves  inwards  from  the 
snout  to  the  forehead ;  so  that  the  eyes  are  deeply 
sunk  and  securely  wedged  into  a  concave  bone  where 
they  cannot  be  easily  assailed — ^the  short  pointed 
horn  forming  an  additional  defence  to  them,  and  one 
of  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  o&nce  too,  pos- 
sessed by  any  animal,  when  the  strength  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  considered.  There  is  something  sur- 
prising, notwithstanding  all  this,  in  seeing  this  pig- 
like animal  withstanding  or  conquering  the  largest 
tigers  and  elephants.  I  have  never  seen  the  rhino- 
ceros pitted  against  the  lion.  The  king  of  Oude  had 
but  three  ot  fe>xt  Xvstka,  ^\A  ha  reserved  them  for 
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very  special  occasions;  but  a  contest  between  the 
two  would  but  be  similar,  I  doubt  not,  to  that 
between  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger.  Indeed  the 
lion  fights  so  exactly  like  the  tiger,  that  a  contest 
between  two  lions  is  precisely  similar  to  that  between 
two  tigers.  There  was  no  lion  in  Lucknow  a  match 
for  the  largest  tigars  tiiere  ;  doubtless  the  few  found 
in  the  north-western  Himalayas,  and  in  Asia  gene- 
rally, are  not  equal  to  those  of  Africa ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Bengal  tiger  is  not  the  more 
formidable  animal  of  the  two.  I  have  never  seen 
any  lions  in  London  or  Paris  equal  in  size  to  the 
largest  tigers  at  Lucknow. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  elephants  possessed  by 
the  king  of  Oude,  there  was  one  with  one  broken 
tusk,  that  had  be^  victor  in  a  hundred  fights.  His 
name  was  MaUeer ;  and  he  was  a  great  &vourite 
with  the  king.  His  tusk  had  been  broken  off  bit  by 
bit  in  several  encounters ;  the  elephants  rushing 
against  each  other  with  such  force,  as  sometimes  to 
snap  off  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  a  tusk.  Malleer 
had  lost  his,  as  I  have  said,  gradually.  He  was  a 
formidable  black  fellow,  very  terrible  when  in  that 
excited  state  called  must  During  the  visit  of  the 
commander-in-chief  it  was  determined  that  a  fitting 
antagonist  should  be  found  for  Malleer,  and  that  he 
should  once  more  make  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  a  gladiator.  It  was  fortunately  the  proper  season. 
Malleer  was  mtist ;  and  another  ^gSLUtlc  ^l<^^V)S£s^^ 
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also  black,   and  of  course  in  a  similar  state,  wa? 
selected  to  be  his  antagonist. 

When  in  this  excited  state,  two  male  elephants 
have  bat  to  see  each  other  to  commence  the  combat 
forthwith ;  there  is  no  incitement  required.  Each 
has  its  own  keeper,  or  mahout*  as  he  is  called,  seated 
on  his  neck — ^the  only  person  who  can  safely  approach 
the  animal  at  such  a  season.  In  the  mahout's  hands, 
however,  even  then,  the  monster  is  generally  docile 
as  a  child. 

There  is  no  preparation  required  for  the  combat 
but  the  passing  of  a  secure  string  from  the  neck  of 
the  elephant  to  his  tail — a  string  by  which  the  ma- 
hout holds  on  and  retains  his  position  daring  the 
combat.     It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  poor       | 
man's  situation  is  by  no  means  a  comfortable  one       t 
during  such  a  contest ;  but  so  jealous  is   each  of       J 
the  good  fame  of  his  beast,  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  own  selected  for  such  sport  than   be  ex- 
cused.    It  is  an  honour  paid  to  him  as  well  as  to 
the  gigantic  combatant  whom  he  guides.     Should 
he  be  thrown,  the  elephant  opposed  to  him  would 
certainly  destroy  him  if  he  got  an  opportunity.     Ho 
therefore  clings  to  the  string  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
a  man  grasping  a  plank  after  a  shipwreck. 

On  the  occasion  on  which  Malleer's  services  were 
required   for  the  amusement  of  the  British   com- 
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mander-in-chief,and  the  king  and  court  of  Oude,  wc 
were  in  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  situated  on  the 
camps  of  the  Goomty.  A  terrace  built  on  the  water- 
side overlooked  the  river.  An  open  park  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  on  that  bank  it  was 
resolved  the  contest  should  take  place,  we  inspecting 
it  from  the  balcony.  The  Goomty  at  this  place  was 
not  wider  than  Fleet  Street  in  London,  and  the 
terrace  projected  over  the  water,  so  that  we  were 
quite  near  enough  to  see  the  encounter  well.  The 
opposite  bank  was  covered  with  grass ;  there  was 
nothing  to  impede  the  vision  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

At  a  signal  given  by  the  king,  the  two  elephants 
advanced  from  opposite  sides,  each  with  his  mahout 
on  his  neck  ;  Malleer,  with  his  one  tusk  looking  by 
no  means  so  formidable  as  the  huge  black  antagonist 
whom  he  was  to  fight,  and  who  was  well  furnished 
with  ivory.  The  moment  they  caught  sight  of  each 
other,  the  two  elephants,  as  if  with  an  instinctive 
perception  of  what  was  expected  of  them,  put  their 
trunks  and  tails  aloft,  and  shuffled  up  to  each  other 
with  considerable  speed,  after  their  unwieldy  fashion, 
trumpeting  out  loudly  mutual  defiance.  This  is  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  attack  of  the  elephant.  He  puts 
his  trunk  up  perpendicularly,  in  order  that  it  maybe 
out  of  harm^s  way.  His  tail  is  similarly  raised  from 
oxcitement.  His  trumpeting  consists  of  a  series  of 
quick  blasts,  between  roars  and  grunting. 
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ay,  and  the  king  of  Oiide,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  resident,  are  gazing  intently  on  them 
from  the  balcony  as  they  so  shove  ;  gazing  intently, 
so  that  the  balcony  is  absolutely  without  noise  or 
^ound. 

At  length  the  redoubted  Malleer,  one-tusked 
though  he  was,  began  to  gain  the  advantage.  The 
fore  leg  of  his  antagonist  was  raised  as  if  uncer- 
tainly, one  could  not  tell  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat,  as  he  still  stoutly  shoved  with  all  his  might 
But  it  was  evident  very  soon  that  it  was  not  to 
advance,  but  to  retreat^  that  the  leg  was  so  raised 
It  had  hardly  been  set  down  again^  when  the  other 
was  similarly  raised  and  lowered.  The  mahout  of 
Malleer  saw  the  movement,  and  knew  well  what  it 
indicated.  He  shouted  more  frantically  than  ever— 
almost  demoniacally  in  fact — striking  the  skull  with 
his  iron  prong  in  a  wild  excited  way.  But  Malleer 
needed  no  encouragement.  He  was  too  old  a  war- 
rior not  to  feel  that  another  victory  was  about  being 
added  to  his  laurels,  and  his  strength  seemed  in- 
creased by  the  conviction.  He  and  his  mahout 
together  became  more  and  more  excited  every  in- 
stant. 

At  this  time  they  were  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
bank  of  the  Goomty,  a  little  to  the  left  of  our 
balcony.  The  retreating  elephant  gave  way  step  by 
step,  slowly,  drawing  nearer  to  the  river  as  he  did  so. 
At  lengl\v,  V\\)a.  ^  ^xxiAevi  Ua.13  backwards,  he  tore 
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himself  from  his  antagonist,  and  threw  his  unwieldy 
form  down  the  bank  into  the  river.  His  mahout 
clung  to  the  rope  over  his  back,  and  was  soon  seen 
safe  and  sound  on  his  neck,  whilst  the  elephant 
swam  off  to  gain  the  opposite  bank.  Malleer  was 
furious  at  this  escape  of  his  antagonist.  His 
mahout  wanted  him  to  follow;  but  he  would  not 
take  to  the  water.  He  glared  round,  wild  with  fury, 
to  see  what  he  could  attack.  His  mahout,  still 
urging  him,  with  no  gentle  strokes  and  with  wild 
shouts,  to  pursue,  at  length  lost  his  balance  in  his 
excitement,  as  Malleer  turned  savagely  about,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  I  He  fell  right  before  the  infuriated 
beast  whom  he  had  been  rendering  more  and  more 
wild  and  ungovernable.  We  were  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  his  fate  for  a  moment.  We  had  just  time  to 
see  that  the  man  had  fallen,  and  was  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  limbs  disordered,  one  leg  under  him 
and  the  other  stretched  helplessly  out,  whilst  both 
arms  were  raised  aloft,  when  we  saw  the  huge  foot  of 
the  elephant  placed  upon  his  chest,  and  heard  the 
bones  crackling,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  man  was 
crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  ! 

There  was  hardly  time  for  a  cry  ;  the  swaying  of 
his  form  on  the  elephant's  neck — ^his  fall — the  sound 
caused  by  his  striking  the  elastic  turf — the  foot 
placed  upon  him,  and  the  horrid  crushing  which  fol- 
lowed— all  was  the  work  of  aii  \iia\a»\i\,  ot  ^w'^.  ^xs5s» 
this  did  not  sate  the  enraged  aii\iQa\.    ^>S5^V^«^^ 
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his  foot  on  the  man's  chest,  he  seized  one  arm  with 
his  trunk  and  tore  it  from  the  body.  In  anotha 
moment  it  was  hurling  high  up  in  the  air,  the  blood 
spirting  from  it  as  it  whirled.  It  was  a  horriUe 
sight.  The  other  arm  was  then  seized,  and  was 
similarly  dealt  with. 

We  were  all  horrified,  of  course,  at  the  nntowaid 
result  of  our  sport,  for  which  nobody  was  to  blame 
but  the  huge  beast ;  when  our  alarm  and  horror  were 
increased  at  seeing  a  woman  rushing  from  the  side 
whence  Malleer  had  made  his  appearance,  rushing 
directly  towards  the  elephant.  She  had  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  she  ran  as  fast  as  her  burden  would 
permit.  The  commander-in-chief  stood  up  in  the 
balcony,  exclaiming : — 

"  Here  will  be  more  butchery,  your  majesty.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  prevent  it  V 

"  It  is  the  mahout's  wife,  I  have  no  doubt,'* 
replied  the  king ;  "  what  can  be  done  V 

But  the  resident  had  already  given  the  order  for 
the  horsemen  with  their  long  spears  to  advance  and 
lead  off  the  elephant ;  given  the  order,  it  is  true,  but 
the  execution  of  those  orders  was  not  an  afiFair  of  a 
moment.  Time  was  lost  in  communicating  them — 
the  men  had  to  mount — they  must  advance  cautiously, 
five  on  each  side.  By  means  of  their  long  speais, 
they  conduct  the  must  elephants  about,  directing  the 
spears  agaiivsV.  \)sv^  \x\i\^,  ^\^^\s.  is  tender,  if  the 
animal  be  \?a^^^x^.    '^^^^  «^^^  ^"^  ^^-^ssj^^,  ^^s^^aK 
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horsemen ;  and  must  be  prepared  to  gallop  off  at  a 
moment's  notice,  should  the  animal  slip  past  the 
spear  and  advance  to  attack. 

Whilst  the  spearmen  were  thus  preparing  to  lead 
off  the  elephant,  that  is,  mounting,  and  then  ad* 
vancing  cautiously  from  either  side,  the  poor  woman, 
reckless  of  consequences,  was  running  towards  the 
elephant. 

"  0  Malleer,  Malleer !  cruel,  savage  beast !  see 
what  you  have  done,''  she  cried ;  "  here  finish  our 
house  at  once.  You  have  taken  off  the  roof,  now 
break  down  the  walls ;  you  have  killed  my  husband, 
whom  you  loved  so  well,  now  kill  me  and  his  son.'' 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  India,  this  language 
may  appear  xmnatural  or  ridiculous.  It  is  precisely 
the  sense  of  what  she  said ;  every  word  of  it  almost 
was  long  impressed  upon  my  mind.  The  mahouts  and 
their  families  live  with  the  elephants  they  attend, 
and  talk  to  them  as  to  reasonable  beings,  in  reproof, 
in  praise,  in  entreaty,  in  anger. 

We  expected  to  see  the  wild  animal  turn  from  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  husband  to  tear  the  wife  and 
child  asunder.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed. 
Malleer's  rage  was  satiated,  and  he  now  felt  remorse 
for  what  he  had  done.  You  could  see  it  in  his 
drooping  ears  and  downcast  head.  He  took  his  foot 
off  the  shapeless  carcass.  The  wife  threw  herself 
upon  it,  and  the  elephant  stood  by  t(SK^<:&s!^\ss5t 
grief.     It  was  a  touching  8]jw\»««c\^.    ^"^"^^  ^ocsas^. 

Q  2 
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lamented  loudly,  turning  now  and  then  to  the 
elephant  to  reproach  him ;  whilst  he  stood  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  fjEkult,  looking  sadly  at  her.  Once  or 
twice  the  unconscious  infant  caught  at  his  trunk  and 
played  with  it.  He  had  doubtless  played  with  it 
often  before ;  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
mahout's  child  playing  between  the  fore-legs  of  the 
elephant, — it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
elephant  waving  his  trunk  over  it,  allowing  it  to  go 
a  little  distance,  and  then  tenderly  bringing  it  back 
again,  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spearmen  were  now  ad- 
vancing. They  were  mounted  on  active  horses 
accustomed  to  the  work.  They  came  up  on  either 
side ;  and  gently  touching  the  proboscis  of  the 
elephant  with  the  ends  of  their  spears,  indicated  thus 
what  they  wanted.  Malleer  flapped  back  his  long 
ears,  and  looked  threateningly  at  them.  He  might 
let  his  mahout's  wife  pacify  him ;  he  was  not  to  be 
led  by  them  ;  you  could  see  the  determination  in  his 
eye.  They  touched  him  again,  this  time  a  little 
more  sharply.  He  threw  up  his  trunk,  sounded  out 
a  defiant  threat,  and  charged  full  upon  those  on  his 
left.  They  were  oflf  in  an  instant  —  their  horses 
scampering  away  with  all  speed,  whilst  Malleer  pur- 
sued. The  savage  fury  of  the  elephant  was  gradually 
returning ;  and  when  the  band  which  he  had  attacked 
had  leape^L  ^^yj^  \i\A^^t^  q^  Qwt  of  sight,  he  turned 
upon  the  ol^iex.    \^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  "^^^ "^^  "^^.^^^ 
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they  did  as  nimbly  as  their  companions,  Malleer  pur- 
suing as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  Let  the  woman  call  him  off/'  shouted  the  king ; 
"  he  will  attend  to  her/' 

She  did  so ;  and  Malleer  came  back,  just  as  a 
spaniel  would  do  at  the  call  of  his  master. 

"  Let  the  woman  mount  with  her  child  and  take 
him  away/'  was  the  king's  order.  It  was  com- 
municated to  her.  The  elephant  knelt  at  her  com- 
mand. She  mounted.  Malleer  gave  her,  first  the 
mutilated  carcass  of  her  husband,  and  then  her 
infant  son.  She  sat  upon  his  neck,  in  her  husband's 
place,  and  led  him  quietly  away.  From  that  day  she 
was  his  keeper,  his  mahout.  He  would  have  no 
other.  When  most  excited,  when  most  wild,  imist 
or  not  must,  she  had  but  to  command,  and  he  obeyed. 
The  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  trunk  was  enough  to 
calm  his  most  violent  outbursts  of  temper.  She 
could  lead  him  without  fear  or  danger  to  herself; 
and  the  authority  which  she  had  thus  obtained, 
doubtless  her  son  would  possess  after  her. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  so  full  an  account  of 
the  destruction  of  one  mahout,  I  will  describe  also 
the  escape  of  another,  whom  we  all  regarded  as 
doomed. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  fights,  in  a 
garden  surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron  fence,  that 
the  incident  occurred.     As  usual,  there  haA  \^<5i<5iSi. 
prolonged  pushing — ^a  BetieB  oi  YCvG^'saJD^  Y^i^^v- 
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between  the  two  antagonists.  When  the  weaker  had 
given  way,  he  turned  abruptly  from  his  foe,  and  ran 
round  the  enclosure,  pursued  by  the  victor.  The 
order  was  given  to  allow  the  fugitive  to  escape.  As 
he  left  the  enclosure,  by  some  accident  or  other,  his 
mahout  fell  on  the  inside.  The  pursuing  elephant 
did  not  see  him  for  a  little  ;  but,  as  the  monster 
stood  near  the  only  opening,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
poor  man  to  escape  thereby.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever—only for  a  moment  or  two — ^that  the  man 
remained  unobserved  by  the  infuriated  animal ;  and 
the  moment  he  was  seen  a  chase  began.  It  was 
impossible  to  succour. him,  for  the  whole  affiurwas 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  At  length  the  elephant 
came  up  with  the  unfortunate  man.  For  their  own 
mahouts  the  elephants  may  have  some  respect,  but 
towards  the  mahouts  of  their  antagonists  they  fed 
nothing  but  animosity. 

The  driver  of  the  charging  elephant  did  what  he 
could  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  man ;  but 
his  efforts  were  absolutely  without  avail. 

The  elephant  had  his  trunk  raised  ready  to  attack 
or  strike,  when  the  poor  fugitive  stood  cowering 
before  him  in  a  corner  of  the  iron  railing.  The 
elephant  thrust  forward  his  head,  and  pushed  with 
all  his  might.  His  tusks  projected  at  each  side  of 
the  comer  in  which  the  man  stood,  and  with  his 
huge  heaA  \ie  ^\.qo5l  y^^^u^  and  shoving,  with  the 
same  shoxt  ioxciiAa  ^\x^«s.\ia^Q^i^\a;^\^  ^<^ss^\&ad 
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he  stood  opposite  to  an  opposing  elephant.  The  man 
stood,  however — protected  by  the  iron  railing  against 
which  the  massive  head  of  the  monster  shoved-— 
stood  untouched,  pressing  into  the  comer,  making 
himself  as  thin  as  possible,  with  his  arms  stretched 
by  his  side. 

To  us,  from  a  gallery  above,  it  appeared  that  the 
poor  mahout  must  have  been  crushed  to  death ;  we 
could  see  only  the  massive  back  and  voluminous 
haunches  of  the  brawny  monster,  as  he  still  shoved 
with  trunk  erect ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  The  man, 
finding  himself  unhurt  in  the  corner,  gradually 
slipped  down  into  a  sitting  posture  ;  the  elephant 
doubtless  thinking  (for  he  could  not  see  him)  that 
he  was  gradually  annihilating  the  mahout  as  he  felt 
him  sink.  Once  seated,  the  man  made  his  way 
adroitly  between  the  fore-legs  of  the  huge  beast,  and 
thus  escaped  into  the  arena.  To  our  surprise  we 
saw  him  issuing  from  the  feet  of  the  monster,  in  a 
stealthy  sort  of  way,  not  a  bone  injured,  not  even  a 
scratch  upon  his  skin.  In  another  moment  the  man 
was  off,  having  escaped  through  the  opening  of  the 
enclosure :  and  before  the  attendants  had  brouo-ht 
fireworks  and  a  match  to  drive  off  the  elephant,  the 
man,  whom  they  must  have  expected  to  find  a  shape- 
less corpse,  was  safe  and  sound  in  their  midst. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  terrible  must  elephant, 
even  when  roused  to  fury  by  rage,  may  be  thoroughly 
cowed  and  frightened  by  letting  oS.&t^^ors^^^ssL^s.'^s^ 
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of  him.  A  discharged  rocket  will  arrest  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  impetnous  attack ;  and  he  flies 
terrified  from  a  fizzing  Catherine-wheel  or  harmless 
collection  of  crackers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  fireworks  are  always  kept  ready  for 
explosion  when  danger  is  anticipated  from  the 
elephants,  particularly  in  the  season  when  they  are 
most  unmanageable,  and  most  likely  to  do  harm. 


.v*;.vi:.-^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE       MOHURRIM. 


The  Sheahs  and  the  Soonnies— Origjin  of  the  Mohurrira — The 
Emanbarra — ^The  lament  for  Hassan  and  Hosein — ^The  Dor- 
gah — DhuU-dhuU — ^The  wedding  procession — ^The  tomb — ^The 
bnrial-ground — ^The  funeral  rites — Contests  at  the  grave. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  witness  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  the  Mossuhnan  population  of 
India  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  The 
month  of  Mohurrim — one  of  the  Arabic  months — ^is 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  two  early  leaders  of 
"  the  faithful,"  near  relatives  of  Mohammed  himself, 
Hassan  and  Hosein,  and  is  observed  by  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India, 
including  the  court  of  Lucknow,  as  a  period  of  deep 
humiliation  and  sorrowful  remembrance.  By  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  be- 
cause, as  every  one  knows  now-a-days,  "  the  faithful'' 
are  divided  into  two  great  sects,  the  Sheahs  and  the 
Soonnies,  who  feel  towards  each  other,  in  a  reUgious 
point  of  view,  much  as  fanatical  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  mutually  do.  The  Turks  are 
Soonnies,  the  Persians  Sheahs — generally  s^eakltL<^^ 
indeed,  thewesteniMiia8ulmaaa,ixoT£i^^^SrQ:^^c^^ 
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to  the  Atlantic,  are  Soonnies ;  the  eastern,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Java,  are  Sheahs."'^ 

The  Mohurrim,  as  the  festival  is  called,  scarcely 
ever  passes  over  in  India  without  contests  between 
the  two  great  parties, — between  those  who  regard  the 
deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hosein  as  barbarous  murders 
on  the  one  side,  that  is  the  Sheahs,  and  those  who, 
on  the  other,  look  upon  them  as  having  been 
usurpers,  and  lawfully  put  to  death  by  the  true  head 
of  "  the  faithful'' — the  reigning  caliph.  These 
latter  are  the  Soonnies. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Mohurrim,  the  vast 
Mohammedan  population  of  Lucknow  appears  to  be 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  all  interests  and  em- 
ployment in  the  aflFairs  of  earth.  The  streets  are 
deserted,  every  one  is  shut  up  in  his  house,  mourning 
with  his  family.  On  the  second,  again,  the  streets 
are  crowded ;  but  with  people  in  mourning  attire, 
parading  along  the  thoroughfares  in  funeral  proces- 
sion to  the  tombs  set  up  here  and  there  as  tributes  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Hassan  and  Hosein. 
These  tombs  are  representations  of  the  mausoleum 
at  Kerbela  or  Meshed,t  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  which  the  two  chiefe  were  buried ; 
and  are  either  contained  in  an  Emanbarra  belonging 
to  a  chief,  or  in  the  house  of  some  wealthy  Mussul- 

*  In  Europe  these  sects  are  more  frequently  styled  Sonnites 
and  ScHitea.  Tk«  former  are  distinguished  by  white,  the 
latter  by  red  Wbwis. 

f  A  town  a\)0\it  svsA.^  tcSl^^  ^ci>aJ0a-Ni^"8.\.  ^\*^5iai^s»^. 
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man.  The  tomb-model,  or  tazia,  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Oude,  was  made  for  his  majesty's  father 
in  England ;  it  was  composed  of  green  glass  with 
gold  mouldings,  and  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  holy. 

The  Emanbarra  is  usually  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  Mohurrim,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
intended,  as  was  the  king's,  for  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  heads  of  the  femily  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Hassan  and  Hosein 
is  placed,  at  the  period  of  Mohurrim,  against  the 
wair  facing  Mecca,  under  a  canopy,  which  consisted, 
in  the  royal  Emanbarra,  of  green  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  A  pulpit  is  placed  opposite,  usually  of 
the  same  material  as  the  model,  in  which  the  reader 
of  the  service,— the  officiating  priest,  as  we  should 
call  him, — stands  with  his  face  to  Mecca  ajid  his 
back  to  the  tomb.  This  pulpit  consists  simply  of  a 
small  raised  platform,  without  railing  or  parapet  of  any 
kind,  on  which  the  reader  sits  or  stands,  as  he  may 
find  most  convenient. 

Such  is  the  collection  of  lustres  and  chandeliers 
accumulated  on  these  occasions,  the  glare  of  the 
lights,  the  sparkling  of  the  rich  embroidery  and 
gilding,  the  glittering  of  the  bullioned  fringes,  cords, 
and  tassels,  ornamenting  the  banners  with  which 
the  Emanbarra  is  hung,  the  turbaned  and  bearded 
figures,  with  their  swarthy  countenances  expressive 
of  deep-seated  grief  and  humiliati(m, — ^that  Mrs. 
Meer  Hassan  Ali  might  well  o\i^r^^  ^<^\ka&  ''''\i^^sa. 
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freqaenily  reminded  Id  such  scenes  of  the  visionary 
castles  conjured  up  in  the  imagination  by  reading 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments/'*  The 
emblems  of  Arabic  royalty, — the  embroidered  tur- 
ban, the  sun-symbol,  and  the  richly-decorated  arms, — 
are  always  left  at  the  base  of  the  tomb,  as  evidences 
of  the  right  of  the  two  youthful  martyrs  to  be  con- 
sidered the  heads  of  ^^  the  faithful,^' — ^a  right  denied 
by  those  atrocious  heretics,  the  Soonnies. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Mohurrim,  large 
wax  lights,  red  and  green,  are  kept  burning  round 
the  tomb,  and  mourning  assemUies  are  held  in  the 
Emanbarra  twice  a  day  ;  those  in  the  evening  being 
by  far  the  most  attractive,  and  the  most  generally 
attended.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  king,  in  his 
splendid  mourning  suit,  and  with  a  crown  on  his 
head  decorated  with  feathers  from  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, taking  his  place  in  front  of  the  reader, — ^his 
long  train  of  native  attendants  coming  in  two  by  two 
afterwards,  with  downcast  faces  and  sorrowing  mien, 
whilst  the  wax  candles  and  the  brilliant  chandeliers 
threw  an  intense  light  upon  the  scene.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  profound  quiet  which 
reigned,  until  broken  by  the  reader  of  the  service, — 
some  favourite  Moluvie ;  the  audience  always  await- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  reading  or  the  recita- 
tion in  the  same  humble  and  sorrowing  attitude  in 
whicli  t\ie^  exiUt^^- 
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The  lights  are  flaring  upon  the  broad  turbans ; 
the  glittering  interior  of  the  Emanbarra,  with  its 
chandeliers  and  wax  tapers,  its  gilding  and  its  ban- 
ners, its  fringes  and  its  embroideries,  is  a  blaze  of 
light.  The  preacher  is  reciting  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  two  chiefs,  his  keen  black  eyes  glowing 
with  animation  as  he  proceeds, — ^his  audience,  at 
first  so  solemn  and  so  quietly  sad,  being  graduaUy 
wound  up  to  passionate  bursts  of  grief.  The  orator 
groans  aloud  as  he  recapitulates  the  disastrous 
story  ;  his  audience  is  deeply  moved.  Tears  trickle 
from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  bearded  face,  sobs 
and  groans  issue  from  the  others.  At  length,  as  if 
with  a  sudden  unpremeditated  burst,  but  really  at 
the  proper  part  of  the  service,  the  audience  utters 
forth  the  names  "  Hassan  !  "  "  Hosein !  "  in  suc- 
cession, beating  the  breast  the  while  in  cadence.  At 
first  somewhat  gently  and  in  a  low  tone  are  the 
names  uttered,  but  afterwards  louder  and  more  loud, 
until  the  whole  Emanbarra  rings  again  with  the 
excited,  prolonged,  piercing  wail.  For  fully  ten 
minutes  does  this  burst  of  grief  continue, — the  beat- 
ing of  the  breast,  the  loud  uttering  of  the  names, 
the  beating  ever  louder  and  more  resounding,  the 
utterance  gradually  increasing  in  shrillness  and 
piercing  energy ;  until  in  a  moment  all  is  hushed 
again,  and  silence,  as  of  deep  affliction,  falls  like  a 
pall  upon  the  assembly. 

But  man  requires  refecakmiciiV/a  ^i^vst  \s\&\^'^^«s.. 
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whether  that  labour  consbt  in  being  whirled  across 
a  frozen  country  with  a  -biting  east  wind  in  one's 
teeth,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar,  or  shout- 
ing "  Hassan ''  and  "  Hosein  "  for  ten  minntes  in  I 
nninterrapted  succession,  and  beating  the  breast,  | 
with  the  thermometer  at  ninety.  Sherbet  is  now 
handed  round.  The  king  and  the  members  of  his 
family  indulge  in  that  perfection  of  smoking — ^the 
hookah  ;  whilst  the  others  take  a  sayonry  stimulant 
from  their  belts  and  proceed  to  chew  it,  until  the 
reading  of  the  service  recommences,  and  the  time 
rolls  round  again  for  renewed  thumping,  renewed 
shouting  of  '^  Hassan '^  and  ^^  Hosein,''  and  a  re- 
newed respite.  At  the  conclusion,  a  funeral  dirge  is 
chaunted,  called  the  Moorseah ;  and,  being  in  the 
vernacular,  this  portion  of  the  service  is  much  prized 
by  all,  because  comprehended  by  all.  The  Moorseah 
ended,  the  whole  assembly  rises,  and  recapitulates 
simultaneously  the  names  of  all  the  true  leaders  of 
"  the  faithful,"" — the  Ematms ;  ending  with  curses 
upon  the  usurping  caliphs. 

Such  is  the  service  performed  daily  and  nightly  at 
the  Emanbarra  during  the  Mohurrim  ;  and  in  the 
observance  of  such  religious  festivals  the  king  was 
very  particular.  He  had  made  a  vow  in  early  life, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that,  if  ever  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  would  keep  the  Mohurrim  for  forty 
days,  inste^A  oi  t^xk,  t\i<a  wsual  number ;  and  he  kept 
his  vow.    B.^  \vj^^  ^^»  ^Qjfi't^  -^x\fi^  ^Ts&s?^  ^>i^\ia» 
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male  Mohammedan  relatives  or  attendants;  drinking 
no  wine,  giving  no  dingers,  and  indulging  jin  none  of 
those  luxniies  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  imd  which 
were  regarded  as  pre-eminently  European.  Hig 
wives  had  their  own  Emanbarra  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  where  a  female  reader  went  through 
the  service  ;  and  I  have  been  assured  the  beating  of 
the  breast,  the  shouting  of  "  Hassan"'  and  "  Hosein/' 
and  the  cursing  of  the  caliphs  is  performed  with  still 
more  energy  in  these  female  assemblies  than  in  those 
of  the  males.  The  ladies  reserved  all  their  expres- 
sions of  suffering  and  woe  for  the  murdered  emauns 
at  this  time.  "  We  must  not  indulge  selfish  sorrows 
when  the  Prophet's  family  alone  has  a  right  to  our 
tears,''  was  their  reply  to  the  inquisitive  European 
lady,*  who  wished  to  know  why  they  seemed,  during 
the  Mohurrim,  to  forget  their  lost  children  and  their 
parents. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  their  visits  to  the  Emanbarra, 
and  joining  in  the  service,  that  the  Sheah  families 
express  their  sympathy  with,  and  sorrow  for,  the 
sufferings  of  the  lost  chiefs.  All  kind  of  luxury  is 
put  aside  during  this  month  of  Mohurrim.  The 
commonest  and  hardest  charpoys,  or  a  simple  mat 
upon  the  floor,  are  substituted  for  the  luxurious 
cushions  and  well-wadded  mattresses  on  which  they 
usually  recline.     Their  fare  is  of  the  coarsest.     Hot 

*  Mrs.  MeeT  HBasKn  KVv. 
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curries  and  savoury  pilaws  are  eschewed,  and  common 
barley-bread,  rice,  and  boiled  peas,  are  substituted. 
The  usual  ornaments  are  laid  aside, — a  great  depri- 
vation of  the  ladies'  pleasures  and  comforts ;  for  the 
contemplation  of  her  jewellery  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  constant  employments  of  the  Indian 
belle. 

In  Lucknow  they  believe  they  have  the  metal  crest 
of  the  banner  of  Hosein  (conveyed  thither  long  ago 
by  a  poor  pilgrim  from  the  west),  and  the  relic  is 
regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred.  The  building  in  which 
it  is  contained  is  called  the  Durgah ;  and  thither 
the  banners  used  in  the  Mohurrim  are  brought  by 
thronging  multitudes,  with  great  display,  upon  the 
fifth  day.  The  Durgah  is  fiilly  five  miles  from  the 
king's  palace  ;  a  magnificent  building,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  sacred  crest  is  fixed  aloft  upon  a  pole, 
the  whole  elevated  upon  a  platform  hung  round  with 
flags  and  emblematical  devices. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  Mohurrim, 
crowds  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  might 
be  seen  issuing  from  Lucknow  to  visit  the  Durgah, 
each  little  party  bearing  its  own  banners.  On  such 
occasions,  the  orientals  love  to  display  their  wealtL 
The  procession  from  ihQ  royal  Emanbarra  was,  of 
course,  the  most  magnificent.  Six  or  eight  elephants, 
with  silver  trappings,  first  appeared  ;  the  men  upon 
them  beaiVng  ^^  Wtcdlqis  to  be  blessed.  A  guard  of 
soldiers   accom^^Ti2L^\  *Owi  ^^^^s^^.  ^"^^^s^  ^isaaa  a 
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sort  of  chief  moumer,  bearing  a  black  pole  supporting 
two  swords  hung  from  a  reversed  bow.  Then  came 
the  king  himself,  and  the  male  members  of  his 
family,  with  his  favourite  Moluvies.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded a  charger,  called  DhuU-dhuU,  the  name  of 
the  horse  Hosein  rode  when  he  lost  his  life.  A 
white  Arab,  of  el^ant  proportions,  was  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  whose  reddened  legs  and 
sides  (from  which  arrows,  apparently  buried  in  hisf 
body,  projected)  indicated  the  sufferings  of  both 
horse  and  rider.  A  turban,  in  the  Arabian  style, 
and  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  are  fixed  upon  the 
saddle  of  Dhull-dhuU ;  and  a  beautifully-embroidered 
saddle-cloth  contrasts  finely  with  the  spotless  white 
coat  of  the  animal, — the  trappings  all  of  solid  gold. 
Attendants,  gorgeously  dressed,  accompany  the 
horse  with  chowries  (for  beating  away  flies)  made  of 
the  yak's  tail.  Following  Dhull-dhull  might  be 
seen  troops  of  the  king's  servants,  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers. 

The  banners  are  borne  through  the  Durgah,  pre- 
sented to  the  sacred  crest,  and  touched,  and  then 
taken  out  again  at  the  opposite  door  to  make  room 
for  others.  All  day  long  does  this  ceremony  con- 
tinue. Fresh  crowds  constantly  arrive  from  Luck- 
now,  some  waiting  till  the  afternoon  in  expectation 
of  an  easier  journey,  some  delayed  by  accident.  Fifty 
thousand  banners  so  hallowed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
I  have  heard  of  as  being  no  exttaotdixv^t^  Tsoss^'et. 

R 
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From  a  burial  to  a  wedding  is  often  but  a  step  in 
human  life,  and  nowhere  is  that  step  shorter  than  in 
the  East.  The  Mohurrim,  a  season  of  mourning 
and  of  grief — of  woe,  depression,  and  penance — con- 
tains also  the  representation  of  a  wedding  !  This 
wedding  is  commemorated  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  fast,  the  procession  preceding  it  is  called  the 
Mayndieh,  It  is  held  in  remembrance  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  favourite  daughter  of  Hosein  to  her 
cousin  Gossim,  on  the  very  day  that  Hosein  lost  his 
life  at  Kerbela.  The  Mayndieh  is  a  great  wedding- 
procession,  which  sets  out  at  night  -*  that  of  the 
inferior  being  directed  towsurds  the  Emanbarra  of  the 
superior, — that  of  the  nawab,  or  native  prime- 
minister,  usually  directing  its  course,  for  instance,  to 
the  Emanbarra  of  the  king. 

The  Emanbarra  on  this  day  was  fitted  up,  of 
course,  with  extraordinary  splendour,  worthily  to 
receive  the  expensive  and  gorgeous  Mayndieh  ;  and 
when  the  preparations  were  complete,  the  public  were 
admitted  to  gaze  upon  the  glittering,  although  some- 
what bizarre^  scene.  They  crowded  the  vast  hall  in 
thousands  ;  some  admiring  the  strangely- varied  col- 
lection of  chandeliers,  one  of  which  alone,  as  I  well 
remember,  contained  more  than  a  hundred  wax- 
lights;  others  gazing  upon  the  coloured  lamps, — 

*  The  Mayndieh  is  the  ordiDarj  accompaniment  of  mar- 
riage in  t\ie  "EiaaX..  IX.  \^TeSftTt^^\a\xithe  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins. 
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amber,  blue,  and  green  ;  others  examining  the  glit- 
tering  tomb  of  the  emaxms,  with  its  decorations,  a 
huge  lion  on  one  side,  and  the  royal  arms,^  two  fish 
embotced  and  respectinff  each  ofhir  (as  the  heralds 
haye  it),  upon  the  other.  The  streaming  fia^ 
astonished  the  more  lively;  and  the  silver  repre- 
sentations of  the  gates  of  Mecea,  of  the  tent  of 
Hosein,  and  of  the  tombs  of  Eerbda,  all  placed  upon 
silver  tables^  gave  ample  food  for  thought  and  calcu- 
lations to  the  more  sordid;  whilst  the  variety  of 
anns  and  armour  hung  round  the  walls  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  warriors.  The  whole  of  the  decora- 
tions were  rather  showy  and  glittmng  than  tasteful, 
exciting  not  so  nmeh  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  as  wonder  at  the  display. 

But  the  roll  of  musketry  without  has  already 
announced  that  the  wedding^procession  is  advancing 
— a  wedding  and  a  burial  both  performed  in  one  day, 
and  strangely  commemorated  together;  for  Cossim 
was  buried  the  day  he  was  married.  The  roll  of 
musketry  has  sounded,  and  the  king's  messengers 
come  in,  in  great  numbers,  to  clear  the  hall.  They 
know  their  duty,  and  what  is  expected  of  them ; 
whilst  the  people,  ou  their  part,  still  linger  around 
the  objects  of  their  contemplations.  Hustling  and 
friendly  pushing  will  not  do — the  gazers  have  not 
yet  feasted  their  eyes,  and  will  not  be  hustled  out. 
How  London  policemen  would  dear  the  place  of  the 
fierce-looking,  well-bearded,  aaad  ^dl-«!caiR^^^^5^:QKS^- 
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mans  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  king's  messengers  and 
peons  adopt  a  very  summary  method  of  procedure. 
They  have  three  times  announced  with  a  loud  voice 
that  the  place  must  be  cleared ;  and  still  hundreds 
are  gathered  round  the  tombs  and  round  the  silver 
models,  and  many  gaping  admirers  still  contemplate 
the  dazzling  lights.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  messengers  and  peons  proceed  forthwith  to 
enforce  the  departure  of  the  more  tardy.  Their 
bamboos  are  flourished,  and  well-thonged  whips  are 
produced.  Blows  resound  upon  the  backs  of  the 
lagging  gazers, — ^good  sturdy  blows  often,  by  no 
means  a  joke, — and  the  recipients  growl  and  move 
on.  Not  a  loiterer,  however,  returns  the  salute^ 
the  messengers  and  the  peons  have  right  upon  their 
side  ;  this  whipping  and  flagellation  is  the  dustoor, 
the  custom,  and  therefore  must  be  right.  Occasion- 
ally a  more  than  ordinarily  severe  stroke  eUcits 
a  sudden  facing  round  of  the  well-bearded  fioggee ; 
whilst  the  flogger  still  flourishes  his  cane  or  his 
whip,  and  looks  the  indignant  sufferer  full  in  the 
face.  Donkeys  and  dogs,  and  even  pigs  (the  most 
opprobrious  of  epithets  to  the  ear  of  a  Mussulman), 
they  will  call  each  other  in  irritated  and  rapid  col- 
loquy ;  but  still  the  loiterer  moves  on  towards  the 
door,  however  loudly  or  fiercely  he  may  retort  in 
words,  rubbing  the  outraged  part  the  while  manfully, 
and  wagging  his  beard  violently  in  indignant  re- 
monstrance •,  m\)cLO\v\.^\i'^^sci^^«Ks^  — 
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no  angry  retaliation  comes  from  the  hand  or  dagger. 
Custom  has  decided  the  matter,  and  custom  and 
right  are  synonymous  east  of  the  Indus. 

And  now  all  is  ready  for  the  wedding  procession, 
which  has  been  gradually  drawing  near.  The  Eman-t 
barra  is  silent  again.  The  doors  by  which  the  people 
went  out  are  closed,  and  the  vast  quadrangle  in  front, 
brilliantly  lit  up,  is  thrown  open.  The  elephants 
and  horses  are  left  without ;  but  the  crowd  of 
soldiers,  and  bearers  of  presents,  and  attendant 
musicians,  almost  fill  up  the  spacious  square  — 
the  beautifully  tesselated  pavement  is  completely 
hidden. 

First,  through  the  lines  of  soldiers,  filing  to  the 
right  and  left,  are  borne  in  the  wedding-presents. 
Richly-decorated  attendants  advance,  carrying  silver 
trays  laden  with  sweetmeats  and  dried  fruits,  minia- 
ture beds  of  flowers,  and  garlands  of  sweet  jasmine ; 
whilst  fireworks  are  let  oflF  as  they  enter  the  doors. 
A   covered  conveyance, — that  of  the  bride, — the 

• 

exterior  of  silver,  such  as  is  used  by  the  highest  of 
the  female  nobility,  follows  the  wedding-presents, 
accompanied  by  richly-decorated  attendants  bearing 
torches.  Then  come  the  bands  of  music,  with  other 
torch-bearers ;  and  amid  glad  sounds  the  whole  pro- 
cession enters,  and  makes  the  round  of  the  vast  hall. 
The  presents  are  deposited  near  the  model  of  the 
tomb,  in  readiness  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  burial 
a  few  days  after.     But  seated^  \i^  *C^^  i\^^- 
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decorated  wedding-procession  passed  into  the  Emaii- 
barra,  when  another  company,  with  downcast  coun- 
tenances and  in  monming  garb,  draws  nigh.  The 
wedding  and  the  death  occoired  on  the  same  day, 
and  80  the  fdneral  pomp  follows  hard  upon  the 
Mayndieh. 

The  model  of  the  tomb  of  Gossim,  duly  supported 
on  a  bier,  is  brought  in  by  the  attendants,  and  a  sad 
mourning  procession  accompanies  it.  Sometimes 
even  a  horse,  duly  tramed  for  the  purpose,  accom- 
panies the  party.  It  is  regarded  as  the  hoise  of 
Gossim,  and  bears  his  embroidered  turban,  his 
scimitar,  his  bow  and  arrows ;  whilst  over  it  is  hdd 
a  royal  umbrella,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  a 
gorgeously- worked  afbadah,  or  sun-symboL*  The 
horse,  if  he  be  admitted  to  the  interior,  is  one,  of 
course,  upon  which  dependance  can  be  placed; 
and  makes  the  round  of  the  spacious  hall  with  a 
solemnity  and  steadiness  of  gait  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. 

So  much  for  what  goes  on  within,  where  the  usual 
service  succeeds  to  the  processions.  But  there  is  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  proceeding  without  the  court- 
yard, infinitely  more  to  the  taste  of  the  populace 
than  the  gloom  and  distress  which  characterise  the 
principal  actors  in  the  funeral  scene.     Without  the 

*  An  imitation  of  the  sun,  embroidered  in  gold  apon  crimson 
velvet*,  \)o\Aiav^eft«X^ft  \^'xft^\i'^QtL«.  circular  framework^  whidi 
is  borne  a\o^  \x^oti  ^  ^o\^  at  «^^«t  «.\a5SL, 
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-court-yard, — for  that  is  a  place  which  may  not  be 
desecrated  by  the  great  unwashed,— crowds  have  col- 
lected of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes ;  there  is  crush- 
ing and  amusement,  laughter  and  groaning  and 
objurgation,  as  in  all  crowds.  They  are  awaiting  the 
distribution  of  coin,  which  always  accompanies  a 
wedding,  and  which  is  never  omitted  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Mayndieh  commemorating  the  mar- 
riage of  Cossim  and  the  daughter  of  Hosein.  Small 
silver  coins  are  scattwed  right  and  left  by  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  a  lavish  expenditui^ 
that  would  astonish  the  European.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Mussulman  to  be  liberal  at  such 
^  time,  and  he  cares  not  for  the  cost 

It  is  on  record  at  Lucknow,  that  one  of  these 
Mohurrims  cost  a  reigning  nawab  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  costly  nature  of  the 
processions  and  trappings — the  munificence  to  the 
poor — the  lavish  display  of  expensive  dresses  and 
appointments,  never  used  again,  need  not  astonish  us 
therefore.  The  wealth  of  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation of  any  part  of  India  may  be  safely  estimated 
by  the  displays  they  make  at  Mohurrim.  Were 
all  this  valuable  mourning  and  embroidery,  this 
display  of  silvering  and  gilding,  to  be  retained  from 
year  to  year  to  be  used  at  each  successive  Mohur- 
rim, the  expense  would  be  very  different.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  what  has  once  been  used 
is  not  permitted  to  be  used  again*    Ail  ^  ^Hjc&s^j!:^^ 
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amongst  the  poor  and  needy  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
fast ;  so  that  the  populace  do  not  want  incitement  to 
make  the  commemoration  of  the  Mohnmm  as 
enthusiastic  as  possible. 

But  we  have  not  yet  ended  with  the  season  oi 
gloom  and  despondency.  All  these  services  at  the 
Emanbarras — ^all  this  consecration  of  banners,  and 
parading  of  wedding  and  faneral  processions,  is  but 
preliminary  to  a  final  display  of  a  still  more  imposing 
character.  The  emauns  lie  dead — their  deaths  alone 
have  been  hitherto  commemorated  —  that  is,  the 
deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hosein.  Their  funeral  and  the 
burial  have  yet  to  come ;  for  this  funeral  vast  prepa- 
rations have  been  made,  whilst  for  the  burial,  an 
imitation  of  the  burial-ground  at  Kerbela  has  been 
duly  set  apart  by  each  family  of  large  possessions 
ages  before. 

These  burial-grounds  are  all  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls  of  the  town;  and  at  the 
earliest  dawn  of  day  the  populace  issues  forth  in 
thousands,  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  the  various 
ceremonies  which  accompany  the  burial  of  the  tomb- 
models,  together  with  the  food  and  other  articles 
always  put  into  a  Mohammedan  grave. 

As  the  funeral  of  Hosein  was  a  military  spectacle, 
so,  on  this  occasion,  is  every  endeavour  made  to  give 
as  military  a  character  as  possible  to  the  display. 
Banners  are  exhibited,  bands  play,  matchlocks  and 
guns  and  Y^a^jcAa  ^x^  ^^^  ^"S.^  ^Kife\^  are  clashed 
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together,  and  no  sound  is  wanting  which  serves  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  mimicry  of  military 
pageants.  The  poor  man,  with  his  little  company, 
falls  into  the  rear  of  the  rich  man's  larger  assembly, 
that  he  may  get  on  the  faster  thereby ;  for  the  crowds 
are  dense,  and  the  smaller  bands  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  making  a  way  for  themselves.  Besides, 
some  of  those  heretical  Soonnies  may  be  lying  in 
wait,  to  attack  or  to  interrupt ;  for  they,  miserable 
unbelievers !  regard  the  whole  display  as  worse  than 
foolish,  as  almost  impious,  in  fact. 

Each  procession  is  marshalled  much  in  the  same 
order:  first,  the  consecrated  banners,  carried  aloft 
upon  long  poles,  the  bearers  of  the  poles  usually 
seated  in  an  elephant-howdah.  The  larger  displays 
will  have  two  or  three,  or  even  six  elephants  so 
employed.  A  band  of  music,  discoursing  such  dirges 
as  their  instruments  will  accomplish  and  custom 
prescribes,  follows  the  elephants ;  where  all  are 
playing,  procession  jostling  procession,  company 
pressing  against  company,  each  with  its  band,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  the  sounds  produced  are  not 
of  the  most  harmonious.  The  sword-bearer, — with 
the  two  glittering  blades  hung  aloft  upon  a  black 
pole  and  suspending  beneath  a  reversed  bow,  near 
its  summit, — comes  after  the  band.  He  is  supported 
by  men  on  each  side,  who  also  bear  aloft  black  poles, 
to  which  are  attached  streamers  of  long  black  unspun 
silk. 
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Then  comes  the  horse — ^BhuU-dhnll — as  on  the 
fonner  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  banners, 
attended  by  numerous  servants.  Two  grooms  hold 
the  bridle,  one  upon  either  side ;  an  officer  marches 
at  his  head  with  the  sun-symbol ;  another  holds  over 
him  a  royal  umbrella ;  others  accompany  him  with  gilt 
and  silvered  staves,  whilst  running  messengers  follow 
with  small  triangular  green  banners.  The  chain 
armour,  gold-embroidered  turban,  sword  and  belt,  are 
all  fixed  upon  the  saddle  of  Dhnll-dhnll ;  whilst 
often  the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  head  of 
the  procession,  walks  after  the  horse  as  a  sort 
of  chief  mourner.  A  walk  of  some  miles  amid 
such  steaming  crowds  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
journey. 

The  bearers  of  incense,  in  gold  and  silver  censers, 
succeed.  The  censers  are  suspended  by  means  of 
chains  made  of  the  same  material,  and  are  thus 
waved  to  and  fro,  as  the  march  proceeds, — ^much  as 
they  are  waved  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  Boman 
Catholic  cathedrals  on  the  continent.  The  laAbaun, 
a  swcct-smcUing  resin,  which  is  burnt  in  the  censers, 
is  probably  the  very  frankincense  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  reader  of  the  funeral 
service  follows,  usually  attended  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  tomb-model  and  his  friends.  Always  barefooted, 
and  often  without  any  covering  upon  their  heads,  di 
these  mourners  follow  in  sad  procession.  It  is  ni 
unusual  tTain^  ^o  ^^^  ^^\x\kfc"Si^  ^^^jsiod  with  chafif 
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and  dust, — the  more  striking  symbols  of  profound 
grief 

The  tomb-model,  or  tazia,  is  borne  next ;  above 
which  a  canopy  of  green  cloth  or  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold  or  sUver  in  the  more  showy  processions,  is 
spread,  elevated  upon  poles,  and  carried  by  several 
men  stationed  at  the  side.  The  model  of  Cossim's 
tomb ;  the  covered  conveyance  of  his  bride ;  the 
trays  of  wedding-presents,  with  all  the  other  accom- 
paniments of  the  marriage-procession^  follow  in 
order ;  and  lastly,  camels  and  elephants,  bearing 
representations  of  the  tent-equipage  and  warlike 
train  of  Hosein,  as  he  marched  from  Medina  to 
Eerbela. 

These  are  all  the  parts  of  the  procession  proper ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  oriental  charity  always 
demands  a  train  of  elephants,  the  howdahs  on  which 
are  fiUed  with  confidential  servants  distributing  bread 
and  money  amongst  the  poor.  The  bread  so  dis- 
tributed is  believed  by  the  Mussulman  ladies  to 
possess  certain  pecuUax  virtues  of  its  own,  very 
superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  staff  of  life.  They 
will  commission  their  servants  to  bring  them  a  morsel 
of  such,  even  though  they  may  themselves  distribute, 
or  cause  to  be  distributed,  large  quantities !  Its  being 
given  on  the  great  day  of  the  Mohurrim  constitutes 
it  holy,  sacred,  and  peculiar. 

All  along  the  march,  as  the  various  processions 
wind  by  different  roads  over  the  ^wasfec^^  ^gss^a.^ 
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pistols,  rifles,  and  matchlocks,  are  discliarged ; 
^rhilst  the  mourning  cry,  "Hassan!  Hosein!"  is 
heard  at  intervals  swelling  out  from  the  mighty 
throng. 

The  ordinary  ceremony  of  hurial  is  gone  through 
on  the  procession  reaching  the  appointed  place — ^the 
model  of  the  hurial-ground  at  Eerbela.  The  tomb- 
model,  with  its  various  accompaniments  of  wedding- 
trays  and  wedding  presents — ^fruits,  flowers,  and 
incense — all  are  committed  to  the  earth,  a  grave 
having  been  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  that  the  long  pent-up 
animosity  between  the  Sheahs  and  the  Soonnies 
usually  finds  vent,  and  the  mimic  burial  is  often 
made  the  occasion  of  loss  of  life  and  bloody  feuds 
between  the  contending  factions. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  fast  of  the 
Mohurrim  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Ramazan.  The 
Eamazan — a  period  of  thirty  days,  during  which  all 
"  the  faithful"  abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  between  sunrise  and  sunset — ^is  observed  by 
all  classes  of  Mohammedans,  by  the  Indian  Mussul- 
man on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  equally  with  the 
Fezzan  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  Northern 
Africa.  The  Mohurrim,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Sheahs,  and  properly  only  extends  over  ten  days. 
The  devout  commemorate  it  for  forty,  just  as  the 
zealots  of  both  sects  will  fast  during  the  month  pre- 
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During  such  periods,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  we 
seldom  saw  the  king  in  private.  He  held  his  morning 
durbar  as  usual,  and  we  were  in  attendance ;  but 
often  even  this  would  be  intermitted,  and  all  public 
business  suspended  for  the  time  being.  Did  we 
require  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  to  lay  any 
matter  of  urgency  before  him,  which  was  an  unusual 
thing,  we  saw  him  when  he  was  dressing, — in  the 
hands  of  his  European  favourite,  having  his  hair 
dressed. 

On  one  occasion,  in  one  of  those  mad  freaks  which 
despotic  power  and  defective  early  training  had  made 
habitual  with  him,  he  attended  the  Emanbarra, 
during  the  Mohurrim,  in  his  ordinary  European 
dress,  his  black  London  hat  in  his  hand.  The  act 
was  regarded  as  a  great  scandal  by  the  Mussulmans, 
and  profound  heads  and  long  beards  were  shaken 
solemnly  as  the  owners  discoursed  about  it.  We, 
the  European  members  of  the  household^  were  just 
SiS  ready  to  condemn  such  conduct,  and  to  advise  his 
majesty  to  adopt  a  different  course,  as  his  native 
counsellors  ;  but  advice  was  thrown  away, — counsel 
was  lost  upon  him,  unless  it  coincided  with  the  whim 
of  the  moment.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  residency 
we  were  regarded  as  the  suggestcrs  of  all  these  mad 
freaks.  The  resident  knew  as  well  what  went  on  in 
the  palace  on  public  occasions  as  we  did ;  but  he 
<jould  never  know  whether  any  such  escapade  was  the 
result  of  the  king's  own  caprice,  or  the  sui^atia^i^^Sil 
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the  "  fevonritee."  He  believed  the  latter  ;  and  the 
Calcutta  B&eieWy  as  well  as  other  Indian  periodicals, 
have  since  most  unjustly  denounced  ns  as  the  aideis 
and  abettors  of  eztraTagances  which  we  shoidd 
have  prevented  if  we  could,  and  which  we  often 
condemned  as  heartily  as  our  vilifiers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FABBWELL  TO  LUCKNOW. 

The  barber  again — ^The  king's  uncles — ^His  majesty's  treatment 
of  them — Cmeltyi — ^Indignation — Departure  from  the  dinner- 
table— The  barber  goes  to  Calcutta — ^Virtuous  resolutions  of 
the  king — ^Tbe  barber's  return  and  triumph — Our  dismissal. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  my  departure  firom 
Lucknow,  and  not  mine  onlj,  but  that  of  another 
member  of  the  household,  higher  in  the  king's 
esteem  than  ever  I  was,  will  not  take  long  to  telL 
The  influence  of  the  barber  was  daily  becoming 
greater.  It  was  very  perceptible  that  the  hero  of 
the  curling-tongs  was  in  fact  the  real  ruler  of  Oude ; 
and  even  the  attention  of  the  resident  was  gradually 
being  directed  to  the  subject  No  one  could  live  in 
Lucknow,  in  fact,  without  being  aware,  that  if  any 
man  wished  to  succeed  at  court  he  must  first  win  the 
favour  of  the  barber.  Several  causes  conduced  to 
this  ascendancy.  The  low,  depraved  tastes  which  the 
king  had  contracted  during  years  of  imrestrained 
indulgence,  and  an  almost  boundless  command  of 
vrealth,  were  just  those  which  the  barber  found  it  his 
interest  to  foster  and  encourage.  He  made  himself 
necessary  to  the  king  ;  and  he  had  the  art,  whilst  he 
really  led  and  suggested,  always  to  a^^^-w^  Vil'jJiiSs^ 
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and  to  be  led.  Every  bottle  of  wine  or  beer  con- 
sumed in  the  palace  put  something  into  his  pocket ; 
it  was  his  interest,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  king's 
reformation  in  respect  of  drunkenness.  Every 
favoured  slave,  every  dancing-girl  who  attracted  the 
king's  notice,  paid  tribute  of  his  or  her  earnings  into 
the  open  palm  of  the  barber.  Even  the  nawab,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  forces,  found  it 
their  interest  to  conciliate  the  reigning  favourite  with 
valuable  presents.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
he  fostered  abuses  by  which  he  thrived,  when  his  low 
sordid  nature  is  taken  into  consideration  ? 

To  us  of  the  king's  household  these  abuses  weie 
apparent  enough  ;  and  I  believe  wc  were  all  honestly 
anxious  to  correct  them.  The  will  was  there,  but 
the  means  were  wanting ;  and  though  we  consulted 
together  on  the  subject,  yet  no  feasible  plan  pre- 
sented itself  One  of  the  most  influential  took  it 
upon  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  upon  his 
continual  inebriety ;  and  he  swore,  fumed,  was 
calmed,  promised  amendment,  and  forgot  his 
promise.  By  such  means  the  hands  of  the  barber 
were  strengthened  only,  not  at  all  weakened, — that 
was  quite  plain. 

That  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  prevailed  between 
the  king  and  his  uncles,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe.  He  never  forgave  them  for  having  con- 
spired, together  with  his  father,  to  prevent  his 
gaining  ttie  mxxsovsA.    ^V^\^  V^^  \x!c*\^d  any  one  of 
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them  to  his  private  dinners,  it  was  usually  that  they 
might  become  intoxicated  and  be  insulted.  The 
facta  I  am  about  to  relate  may  appear  scarcely  credi- 
ble ;  but  they  are  literally  true.  Such  scenes  cannot 
fade  from  the  memory  ;  and  I  shall  describe  them  as 
they  occurred. 

One  of  these  aged  uncles  was  invited  to  the  king's 
private  table.  He  was  well  plied  with  wine,  and 
forced  unwillingly  to  drink  far  more  than  he  could 
well  stand.  The  barber  saw  that  the  king  enjoyed 
the  poor  old  man's  distress  at  the  condition  into 
which  he  himself  perceived  he  was  fast  falling. 

"  Let  us  have  a  Scotch  reel,"  suggested  the  little 
hero  of  the  comb  and  brush  ;  "  and  I  will  dance  with 
Saadut."    Saadut  was  the  king's  uncle. 

His  majesty  was  delighted.  He  seized  at  the  idea 
forthwith.  "Good,  good!"  he  cried,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  prepared  for  the  dance, — "  good, 
good,  let  the  khan  dance  with  my  dear  uncle." 

The  whole  room  was  forthwith  in  an  uproar.  The 
dancing-girls  continued  their  performances  at  one 
end,  whilst  the  king  pretended  to  dance,  as  he 
watched  the  fiendish  little  barber  and  his  uncle. 
The  poor  old  man  was  helpless  in  the  brawny  arms 
of  the  favourite,  and  was  whirled  round  and  round 
until  he  could  hardly  stand.  The  king  laughed 
until  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  During  an  interval  in 
the  wild  reel,  the  barber  knocked  off  the  turban  of 
the  old  uncle.    Amongst  natives,  t\i^  Vssa.  <^S.  *^^ 
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torbarii  is  an  indelible  disgrace.  Drunken  as  he  was, 
tlie  panting  grey-headed  old  man  was  wroth  at  the 
insnlt,  and  felt  for  his  dagger. 

In  an  instant  that  too  was  seized  by  the  barber, 
and  taken  from  him  before  he  could  draw  it ;  then 
his  belt,  then  his  shawl-girdle,  then  his  outer  coat  of 
doth-of-gold.  Article  after  article  of  clothing  was 
torn  from  him.  Two  of  us  offered  to  protect  the 
helpless  old  man.  The  king  was  fiirious  at  our 
interference. 

'^  Stand  back,  gentlemen ;  let  the  fun  proceed,  or, 
by  heaven,  I  shall  put  you  in  arrest,''  shouted  the 
half-drunken  sovereign,  still  delighted  with  the  per- 
formances of  his  favourite. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  grey-headed  old  man  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  divested  of  eveiy 
particle  of  clothing — a  laughing-stock  to  the  king 
and  his  detestable  minion  and  the  attendant  slaves. 
Water  was  thrown  over  him  by  the  king's  orders : 
he  was  struck,  too  ;  not  violently,  but  in  jeering 
mockery,  by  his  wild  torturers.  It  was  a  pitiable 
sight  to  see  him,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  shedding  bitter  tears,  drunk  though  he  was,  at 
his  disgrace. 

"And  we  sat  by  to  see  all  that  done — sat  by 
without  interfering  I"  you  exclaim  naturally,  good 
reader.  We  made  the  effort  to  interfere  more  than 
once,  and  were  roughly  ordered  to  desist ;  nay,  stout 
swordsmen  "vjetfe  c^^'vv  Q>t^«t^>i;:^\:ii\A  the  apartment 
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to  prevent  onr  interference.  At  length  we  conld 
stand  it  no  longer,  bnt  indignantly  took  our  leave, 
giving  the  king  but  scanty  courtesy  as  we  did  so ; 
nor  was  his  majesty  disposed  to  be  over-oourteons  to 
US  that  night,  for  he  resented  our  interference. 

What  went  on  after  we  left  the  apartment  we 
heard  subsequently.  The  king  insisted  upon  the 
poor  old  man  dancing  as  he  then  was,  and  the 
barber  was  his  partner ;  whilst  servants,  male  and 
female,  of  all  grades,  collected  together  to  witness  the 
humiliation  of  the  king's  unde.  The  revel  pro- 
ceeded until  Nussir  felt  too  much  the  influence  of 
the  wine  he  had  taken  to  continue  it  any  longer. 
Then,  and  only  then,  waa  the  p«sec«ted  mtm 
released. 

In  native  states  such  as  Oude  the  king  is  every* 
thing ;  his  nearest  relatives  are  of  no  more  eonse* 
quence  or  importance  than  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
A  man  who  chances  to  please  the  king  with  a  song, 
or  a  girl  who  captivates  him  with  a  dance,  is  more 
honoured  and  attended  to  than  the  king's  brother  or 
mother.  Possessing  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
the  sovereign  must  not  be  thwarted  in  his  fits  of 
merriment  and  cruelty,  or  it  fiures  worse  for  the 
poor  sufferers  afterwards.  Whd>t  was  intended  as  a 
short-lived  jest,  may  become  a  long-continued  source 
of  suffering,  if  the  anger  of  .  majesty  is  roused, 
particularly  if  roused  by  Europeans ;  for  he  cannot 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  latter,  and  ^<^  \^  IvS^^'i^^ 
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double  force  upon  the  poor  native.  When  Buktawlr 
Singh  was  ordered  to  be  decapitated  for  his  senseless 
witticism,  as  narrated  in  a  preyious  chapter,  his  only 
fear  was,  that  we  of  the  European  household  should 
interfere  in  his  behal£  *'  Had  you  done  so/'  he 
subsequentij  remarked  to  me,  ^^no  power  on  earth 
could  have  saved  my  life/' 

Such,  then,  was  the  treatment  of  the  king's  unde 
Saadut,  on  the  occasion  I  have  described.  We  were 
witnesses  before  that  to  a  similar  scene.  The  victim 
then,  however,  was  a  youthful  dancing-girl,  not  a  grey- 
headed  old  man  ;  and  although  she  protested  and  ex- 
claimed, nay,  fought  valiantiy  in  her  own  defence,  yet 
the  barber,  the  agent  and  instigator  in  both  cases, 
succeeded  in  making  the  king  very  merry  at  the 
plight  to  which  he  had  reduced  her.  Her  nominal 
husband  was  one  of  the  singers  in  the  room  at  the 
time, — ^for  the  nautch-girls  are  always  accompanied 
by  singers ;  and  the  wretch,  when  he  saw  that  the 
freak  was  pleasing  to  his  majesty,  lent  his  assistance 
to  the  barber.  So  complete  is  the  demoralization  of 
men  who  attend  about  the  courts  of  absolute  monarchs ! 

These  instances  were  bad  enough,  and  we  showed 
the  king  that  we  regarded  them  as  witiess  cmeltics, 
— nay,  that  we  were  indignant  at  them  ;  but  he 
cared  little  for  our  disapprobation  or  our  indignation. 
AVhat  \i^ifif eiifc^  ^ftftTK^xda  was  worse. 

Anot\iet  oi  ^^  Tai^<5^^  k^K^Ns^  ^s®cc^^  -^k^s^ 
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king's  dinner-party.  We  assembled  in  an  ante-room, 
waiting  for  the  two  great  men  of  the  court,  the  king 
and  the  barber.  Asoph  was  with  ns ;  and  taking 
me  a  little  aside,  he  spoke  softly,  so  as  not  to  be 
overheard. 

"  What  does  the  king  want  with  me  V  he 
asked. 

"  Only  to  dine  with  him,  I  believe,"  was  my 
answer. 

"  Alas,  am  I  not  old  ?  is  not  my  hair  grey,  and 
my  eye  watery?  I  am  not  a  companion  for  my 
nephew,  who  is  young  and  fond  of  pleasure.  It  is  a 
bad  sign,  boding  nothing  but  evil,  when  he  invites 
any  of  us." 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  old  man's  words,  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  complaint  in  musical  Hin- 
dustani.    I  was  touched  with  his  sorrow. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  I  replied ;  "  the  king  enter- 
tained your  son  the  other  day,  and  treated  him 
well." 

"  My  son  was  not  in  Oude  when  Nussir's  father 
died,  nor  when  Ghazi-u-deen  made  us  promise  to 
oppose  his  son's  elevation  to  the  throne.  Nussir  has 
no  spite  against  my  son.  Would  to  God  he  would 
let  me  live  at  home  in  peace  and  quietness  !  Has  he 
not  all  Lucknow,  and  what  it  contains,  to  make  him 
happy?" 

The  king  approached,  leaniti^  xtjqtl  ^v^i  %xasL  ^V\fi«* 
favonrite,  and  saluted  us  riglit  io^«K^^  ^&V^  ^oXss^^^*-' 
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for  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  him.  He  fixed 
his  keen  blaok  eyes  upon  Asc^  and  me,  and  drew 
near  to  us. 

''  Welcome,  my  uncle  Asoph/'  said  he,  extending 
his  hand ;  "  we  have  missed  you  too  long  at  our 
table." 

"Your  slave  is  honoured  by  your  majesty's 
smile/'  said  Asoph,  timidly  taking  the  profP(^ 
hand 

"  Let  me  lead  you  to  the  table  myself,  Asoph/' 
said  the  king,  as  they  walked  off. 

We  followed.  Everything  was  as  usual  The 
king  occupied  his  elevated  armchair  at  the  middle 
of  one  side  of  the  table.  We  sat  in  our  accustomed 
places  to  the  right  and  left  of  hinu  Asoph  was 
placed  exactly  opposite  the  king  ;  no  one  else  sitting 
upon  that  side.  When  the  king  invited  any  native 
to  the  table,  he  usually  occupied  the  place  in  which 
Asoph  now  sat,  facing  his  majesty. 

A  bottle  of  Madeira  was  opened,  and  placed 
beside  AsopL  The  soup  was  despatched,  the  fish 
came,  the  more  substantial  viands  were  brought 
The  king  drank  wine  with  Asoph ;  and  the  old  man 
seemed  reassured,  and  quaffed  his  wine  with  gusto, 
strddng  his  long  wiry  grey  moustache,  after  his  habit 
when  pleased. 

"  Xou.  dio  \iQ\i  4tv\AL  mue  with  my  uncle,'*  said 

45e«MOU  to  ea&\i  oi  >ia.     Ks«^  ^asa^\s^  ,^^  ^ 
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wine  at  each  challenge,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  After 
the  fourth  or  fifth  replenishing,  however,  he  pat  down 
his  glass  half-empty  only.  The  king  noticed  it,  and, 
looking  his  uncle  full  in  the  &ce,  asked  somewhat 
sternly, — 

*'  Is  not  the  wine  good  at  my  table  ?"' 

*  Asoph  declared  it  was  excellent,  as  he  drank  the 
portion  he  had  left. 

The  dinner  proceeded,  and  at  length  the  dessert 
was  placed  upon  tiie  table ;  and  with  the  dessert 
«ame  the  usual  amusements — tumblers  and  the 
lautch-girls  were  those  of  that  night  They  were 
Ittle  attended  to  by  the  king,  however ;  his  eyes 
rere  fixed  upon  Asoph. 

The  bottle  of  Madeira  which  had  been  originally 
{laced  before  him  was  now  neariy  empty. 

<<  Do  you  not  see  that  Asoph  Nawab  wants  wine  V 
add  the  king,  taming  to  the  barber;  ^'get  him 
another  bottle.'* 

A  meaning  look  passed  between  the  &vourite  and 
his  master,  as  the  former  went  to  get  a  bottle  for 
the  old  man.  It  was  in  vain  that  Asoph  protested 
that  he  did  not  want  any  more,  stroking  down  his 
moustache  harder  than  ev^ ;  he  was  not  comfortable 
then,  and  yet  he  was  exhilarated  with  the  wine  he 
liad  taken. 

There  were  plenty  of  servants  about    The  bar- 
ber's going  out  to  get  a  bott\e  wwackKft^  ^afc  '^ca^ 
some  treachery  was  intended.      &\]Jc>^eOT«o55.Sstf355ssx«a^ 
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elicited  the  infonnation  that  the  bottle  brought  in 
for  the  doomed  Asoph  was  half  brandy,  half  Madeira. 
The  servant,  who^had  assisted  the  barber,  himself 
confessed  the  fact  to  me. 

The  king  gave  various  toasts, — "  his  brother  the 
king  of  England,"'  first ;  '^  his  friend  the  governor- 
general  of  India"  next, — ^and  was  in  great  veib. 
Asoph  was  forced  to  drink,  and  gradually  lost  all 
power  of  directing  himself.  He  sat  unsteadily  in  his 
annchair,  his  head  now  bowing  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  as  he  tried  hard  to  keep  his  eyelids  firom 
falling.     He  was  soon  nearly  blind  drunk. 

The  king  was  delighted ;  and  turning  in  a  plea- 
sant way  to  his  &vourite,  made  some  observation 
about  the  drooping  head  of  the  unfortunate  old  man 

"  His  moustache  wants  arranging  now,''  was  tb 
barber's  reply,  as  he  half  rose. 

'^  Go,  good  khan,  and  settle  it ;  chuck  it  into  it 
place  vigorously,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 

The  barber  rose,  and  pulled  the  long  moustache  it 
either  side  ruthlessly,  turning  the  head,  as  he  did  s), 
first  one  way,  then  the  other.  It  was  barbarous  usa^ 
for  any  one,  but  particularly  for  an  aged,  infim, 
grey-headed  man.  We  exclaimed  against  it,  tvo 
of  us  half  rising  from  our  chairs  as  we  did  so.  The 
king  turned  upon  us  furiously.  "  Leave  your  plax^s 
at  "joui  ^TiXV"  \!ia  exclaimed  ;  "is  not  the  old  pig 
mj  unA<&  \  \  «oA.  ^^^^iosKsv  '^M^^^'SK^i^iji^ja.  as  we 
please." 
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It  was  useless  to  interfere, — ^worse  tlian  useless  ; 
it  might  bat  bring  down  greater  punishment  upon 
the  luckless  old  man.  Asoph's  head  still  moved 
unsteadily.  He  had  opened  his  eyes  widely,  smart- 
ing with  pain  at  the  violent  wrench  given  to  his 
moustache  ;  but  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  nodding 
se^-saw  motion.  Drunkenness  had  quite  overpowered 
him.  For  a  little  the  king  seemed  intent  upon  the 
performance  of  the  tumblers  and  the  dancing-girls, 
his  brows  still  knit  and  his  eyes  angry.  He  had  not 
forgotten  our  exclamations. 

The  old  man's  head,  as  it  moved  from  ride  to  side, 
obstructed  the  king's  vision  occasionally. 

^^  His  head  must  be  kept  quiet,  d — ^n  him !  '^ 
shouted  the  irritated  sovereign. 

The  barber  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  He 
procured  a  piece  of  strong  fine  twine^  and  with  it  he 
approached  the  drunken  Asoph.  Dividing  the  twine 
into  two  equal  parts,  he  tied  one  end  of  each  piece 
firmly  in  each  moustache.  We  could  not  conceive 
what  his  object  was.  The  king  looked  on  delighted. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  thing  pleased  him.  A  man 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  wield  the  razor,  the 
comb  and  brush,  and  the  curling-tongs,  would  never 
have  tied  those  pieces  of  cord  so  firmly  in  the  long 
wiry  hair.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  other 
ends  i  We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  The  old 
man  opened  his  eyes  once  or  tmc^  iMMi^^^^s'^?s«r^ 
tioD,  and  uttered  inarticulate  soxmfli^    ^^  ^f8k>^^«^ 
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and  brandy  he  had  taken  were  too  powerfnl  far  him, 
and  he  speedily  rekpsed  into  nnconscioasness. 

We  were  not  left  longin  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  barber.  He  tied  the  ends  of  the  twine,  one  to 
each  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  the  old  man  sat,— 
tied  them  firmly,  caring  Utile  to  what  inconvenience 
he  pat  the  king's  nnde.  The  performances  of  the 
nantch-^ls  and  the  tamUers  went  on  as  befbie: 
They  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  paaed 
at  the  table. 

The  king  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  loudly  at 
theingeniousdeTioeof  faisfEkYoorite.  With  each  mus- 
tache tied  firmly  to  an  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  be 
sat,  Aaoph's  head  drooped  in  dmnken  leihaigy  upon 
his  breast.  The  king  whispered  the  &TDnrite  after  a 
little.  The  little  man  rose  and  left  the  apartment 
I  felt  convinced  that  some  new  cruelty  was  aboot  b^ 
practised,  and  looked  meaningly  at  my  fiiend, — be 
who  had  introduced  me  into  Nussir  s  service, — the 
most  influential  Eoropean.at  court,  the  barber  al?ra;8 
excepted.  He  saw  my  indignant  glanoe,  and  ande^ 
stood  it.  For  a  moment  he  sat  irresolute ;  and 
then  rising,  said  calmly  to  the  king, — 

"  I  will  release  your  majesty's  uncle.  This  is 
diE^racefiiL" 

*'  Leave  the  room !  "  shouted  the  king,  enraged 
lye^oiiiiL  ^  \>^\£^^)  %w«JKdn^  and  stamping  as  he 
8nok.e  *  ^'  \ewii^  ^^  vswb^  ^olX    kssiX  ^^^s^^^aas^^^r  in 
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room  ;  and  any  other  gentleman  who  is  disposed  to 
interfere  between  me  and  my  nnole  may  accompany 
you/' 

I  rose,  bowed,  and  followed  my  friend.  The  idea 
of  nsing  force  was  ridicolous.  We  retreated  to- 
r;ether  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  left  the 
room.  We  heard  subsequently  what  occurred  after  our 
departure.  The  barber  reappeared  with  some  fireworks 
just  after  we  had  left.  The  fireworks  w«re  let  off 
\mder  the  old  man's  chan*.  The  legs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate uncle  were  intentionally  scorched  and  burnt ;  and 
he  seized  the  arms  of  the  chair  with  his  hands,  and 
started  to  his  feet.  Two  locks  of  hair  were  torn  from 
bis  upper  Up  as  he  did  so,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin 
with  them.  The  blood  flowed  freely  from  the  wound, 
and  the  drunkenness  of  the  sufierer  disappeared.  He 
left  the  room,  thanking  the  king  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  regretting  that  the  bleeding  of  his  nose 
prerented  him  from  remaining.  AU  this  was  dis* 
simulation. .  He  knew  that  he  had  been  barbarously 
treated — knew  it  right  well ;  but  he  was  too  good  a 
courtier  to  allow  his  indignation  to  appear. 

The  king  laughed  louder  than  erer ;  but  his 
European  friends  were  silent.  None  laughed  at  all 
but  the  barber ;  and  then  even  he  seemed  alarmed 
at  the  result  of  his  freak.  There  was  little  merri* 
jnent  at  the  royal  table  during  the  rest  of  that  nighty, 
and  the  king  retired  early. 
Ab  for  my  friend  and  me,  we  Iva-fii  cjmfc  ^&x«5^  "^ 
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GoBstantia,  the  residence  built  by  General  Martine, 
and  now  appropriated  to  travellers  as  an  eastern 
seraiy  where  rooms  are  to  be  had  by  European  tra- 
vellers free  of  cost,  but  no  attendance  or  food.  We 
had  gone  there  to  secure  apartments ;  for  we  were 
living  in  the  king's  houses,  and  expected  an  order  to 
yacate  them  and  leave  his  service  forthwith.  No 
such  order  came,  however. 

The  insults  so  frequently  received  at  the  king's 
hands  had  at  length  roused  the  active  enmity  of  all 
his  family.  The  retainers  of  his  uncles  and  coosins 
became  the  terror  of  the  king's  servants.  All  Luck* 
now  was  in  an  uproar.  The  royal  troops  were  beaten 
by  the  insurgents;  and  the  king  demanded  assistance 
of  the  resident ; — ^the  Company's  troops  at  the  can* 
tonments  would  soon  reduce  the  rebels  to  order. 
The  resident  refused  to  allow  of  their  being  so 
employed,  remonstrated  with  the  king,  and  advised 
him  to  come  to  some  accommodation  with  his  rela- 
tives, offering  himself  to  be  the  mediator. 

After  a  week  of  utter  confosion,  all  was  arranged. 
The  durbars  were  held  as  usual,  and  we  resumed  onr 
stations  in  the  household,  our  previous  absence  pass- 
ing unnoticed. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  fortnight  after  this,  when 
the  barber  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to 
Calcutta.  I  forget  its  immediate  object,  probably  to 
procure  new  lustres,  or  chandeliers,  or  wine.  The 
favourite' a  \«oOckKt>  ^  \^<sq^  otk:*^  la  Lucknow, 
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was  left  behind,  but  bad  no  influence.  Now 
or  never,  thought  we,  is  the  time  to  overthrow  the 
barber — now  or  never.  My  introducer  to  the  court 
had  been  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  respected 
friends  of  the  king ;  and  he  was  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort,  during  the  absence  of  the  favourite, 
to  prevent  the  king  relapsing  into  his  old  habits  on 
the  barber's  return.  In  many  private  conversations 
he  represented  forcibly  the  evil  that  was  being  done, 
as  well  to  the  reputation  as  to  the  health  of  his 
majesty  himself,  by  his  continual  inebriety.  The 
king  listened  to  it  all  like  a  whipped  schoolboy;  nay, 
even  shed  tears  more  than  once. 

"  It  is  true — ^it  is  too  true,''  he  would  exclaim, 
"  I  am  a  drunkard,  a  d — d  drunkard;  and  every- 
body knows  it.  But  it's  all  the  khan's  doing. 
Wallah,  but  he  does  what  he  likes  with  me  ! " 

After  many  such  conversations,  the  king  deter- 
mined that,  on  the  barber's  refum,  he  should  be 
kept  in  his  own  station — that  he  should  not  again 
be  permitted  to  join  our  party  at  dinner ;  that,  in 
fact,  e  was  to  be  favourite  no  longer.  This  rcsolu- 
lution  was  communicated  to  us  all  by  the  king 
himself ;  and  we  congratulated  him  on  it,  assuring 
him  that  his  own  dignity,  the  honour  of  his  king- 
dom, and,  what  he  valued  far  more,  his  health,  re- 
quired this  change. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  knowingly,  "  you  don't 
know  how  firm  I  can  be  when  I  lika.    V^  ^^^sk^ 
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the  khan  —  &t  pig  that  he  is  —  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  any  longer ;  you  shall 
see,  yon  shall  see — ^let  ns  have  a  glass  of  daretnow." 

For  a  week  after  this  resolution  was  formed  ire 
dined  constantly  at  the  royal  party,  and  no  one  left 
the  table  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  court  of 
Oude  was  becoming  quite  moral  and  respectable. 

At  length  the  news  was  brought  to  us  one  morning 
that  the  barber  had  arriycd  in  Lucknow  the  preced- 
ing night.  We  were  most  anxious  to  know  what 
would  be  the  result.  It  was  quite  true ;  the  barber 
had  arriyed,  and  attended  the  king  early  that  y«cj 
morning.  We  attended  the  private  durbar.  The 
king's  head  was  in  the  hands  of  the  favourite.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  sneer  of  triumph  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  little  man  as  we  entered.  He  saluted 
us  cordially,  however;  and  wo  returned  his  salu- 
tation. The  king  asked  him  of  Calcutta,  of  his 
purchases,  of  the  governor-general,  of  the  shipping, 
of  the  steamers  ;  and  the  barber  answered  with  his 
wonted  discretion. 

"  I  fear  the  king  will  never  keep  \  is  promise," 
said  my  friend,  as  we  walked  together  towards  our 
elephant  to  return  home. 

"  If  he  does  not,  our  days  in  Lucknow  are  num- 
bered," was  my  reply. 

"  Yes,''  he  answered,  "  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remain  here,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  been.  No 
hiOiicst  m^ji  ^iwi^^  ^\asA  \\,!' 
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It  waiB  decided  between  us  that,  if  the  barber  took 
his  usual  place  at  the  table  that  day,  I  should  also 
take  mine,  to  see  the  result,  whilst  my  Mend  should 
refuse  to  join  the  party. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  evening  in  our  mind 
that  the  barber  had  resumed  all  his  fomier  influence 
— no  doubt  whatever.  We  saw  the  king  approach 
the  ante-room,  leaning  on  his  arm  as  before.  My 
friend  left  at  once,  and  returned  to  his  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Goomty. 

We  entered  the  dining-room  as  usual  after  the 
king.  He  affected  not  to  have  observed  the  absence 
of  one  of  his  principal  courtiers  until  we  were  seated 
at  the  table. 

"  Where  is  our  friend  ? "  he  asked^ 

"  He  has  returned  home^  your,  majesty,"  was  my 
reply. 

''  Ha — ^has  he  so  ! .  Wallah,  bat  thai  was  badly 
done  !     Let  him  be  sent  for.*' 

A  messenger  was  despatched  across  the  river 
forthwith  to  my  friend's  house  in  the  park.  The 
dinner  proceeded— the  barber  occupying  his  usual 
place,  and  performing  his  usual  duties 

The  messenger  returned. 

"  Where  is  he  V  asked  the  kii^g. 

^'  The  saheb  sent  his  com^pUments  and  duty  ta 
the  *  refuge  of  the  world," "  said  the  hurkaru^  ot 
messenger,  '^  and  begs  to  be  excused*'" 

'^  By  my  father's  beard,  but  he  shall  not  ba  ex.*-. 
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cosed !     Go  back,  you  dog^  and  tell  him  he  mtui 


come." 


The  messenger  salaamed  low,  and  departed  again. 

The  more  substantial  viands  gave  place  to  cony 
and  rice.  The  Bavoury  dish  was  perfuming  the 
room  when  the  huriaru  again  entered. 

"  Well ! "  shouted  the  king  in  an  angry  voice ;  for 
the  messenger  was  salaaming  instead  of  speaking. 

''  The  saheb  hopes  that  the  *  asylum  of  the 
universe'  will  not  command  him  to  come; — the 
'asylum  of  the  universe/  says  the  saheb,  knom 
why  his  slave  cannot  come*''  Such  was  the 
message. 

The  king  struck  his  fork  down  violently  upon  the 
table.     He  always  did  so  when  vexed. 

**  Go  back,  go  again,"  he  exclaimed  vehemently, 
*^  and  tell  the  saheb  I  shall  come  myself  and  bring 
him  here,  if  he  does  not  come.  He  would  not  treat 
his  own  king  so ;  why  does  he  me  ?    Go,  go/' 

A  third  time  the  messenger  departed.  Dessert 
was  on  the  table,  and  a  puppet-show  was  endeavour- 
ing to  delight  the  "  asylum  of  the  world"  when  he 
returned  again.  This  time,  however,  the  saheb 
heralded  his  own  approach ;  and  the  messenger  con- 
tented himself  with  advancing  to  the  threshold,  as 
though  he  should  say,  There  he  is ;  you  sec  I  have 
brought  him. 

**  Come,"  said  the  king  when  he  saw  him,  "  come, 
my  imiKi3^,  ^vV,  i.Qiw[i,  \ijsA  \aksi  ^  ^lass  of  wine  with 
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me.  Yah  Hyder,  but  there  has  been  trouble  enough 
to  bring  you  here  \"  and  the  king  pointed  as  he 
spoke  to  the  vacant  seat. 

"  Your  majesty  must  pardon  me/  \ras  the  reply  ; 
"  I  told  your  majesty  I  should  never  sit  down  to 
table  again  with  that  man/'  pointing  to  the  barber, 
'•'  and  I  will  not.'' 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  nonsense,  my  friend.  Sit  down, 
sit  down.     Bring  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  us." 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  king  coaxed.  The 
indignant  Englishman  was  not  to  be  wheedled,  and 
replied  firmly,  again  reminding  the  king  of  his 
promise. 

"  Boppery  bopp !"  exclaimed  the  distressed  sove- 
reign, "  but  what  trouble  you  give  me ! "  Here  his 
majesty  rose  from  his  chair;  and  ordering  the  barber 
and  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  follow,  he  took  the 
refractory  courtier  with  him  into  an  adjoining  ante- 
room. 

A  long  conversation  was  the  result — criminating 
and  recriminating  on  both  sides.  The  barber  threw 
himself  upon  the  goodness  of  the  king ;  the  refractory 
saheb  took  care  to  remind  his  majesty  of  his  plighted 
word ;  the  captain  tried  to  act  as  peacemaker.  As 
t(5  the  king,  he  was  perplexed,  and  said  little  or 
nothing.  At  length  he  proposed  that  they  should 
all  join  him  in  the  dining-room  in  tumbler-bumpers 
of  champagne,  and  therein  drown  their  quarrels. 
To  this  my  friend  would  by  no  means  cons<»it  \  a»i 
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the  king  then,  feeling  that  he  kad  exhausted  aD 
means  of  leoondliationy  sighed,  swore  a  littte, 
threatened,  took  the  barber's  ami,  and  walked  into 
the  dining-room.  The  captain  of  the  guard  fbllowei 
The  re&aetoiy  conrti^  letnmed  home. 

"  He  is  gone/'  sud  the  kin^  looking  round  the 
room  again. 

'^  His  place  can  be  easily  supplied/'  suggested  the 
fE^vourite. 

"  Let  him  go,  d— n  him ;  to  be  Mrs  it  can." 
And  there  it  appeared  as  if  tiie  matter  ended. 
But  it  was  not  to  end  there.  My  turn  was  to  come 
next. 

As  the  king's  eye  looked  over  his  guests  at  bis 
table,  it  rested  upon  me.  I  was  watching  him  at  the 
time.  Our  eyes  met  He  turned  quiokly  from  me, 
and,  putting  his  hand  towards  a  bottle,  muttered 
something  about  a  glass  of  wine.  I  filled  my  giass, 
and  the  king  filled  his.  His  hand  was  on  it,  his 
head  was  turned  towards  me  again,  but  with  a 
pleasant  expression  no  longer.  His  eyes  flashed 
angrily.  I  raised  my  glass,  and  was  muttering  as 
usual,  "  God  bless  your  majesty," — such  was  the 
etiquette.  But  before  the  sentence  was  uttered,  the 
king  pettishly  pushed  his  glass  from  him,  spilling 
the  wine,  whilst  ho  thundered  forth  in  an  angry  tone, 
*'  No  sir,  I  mil  not  drink  wine  with  you.  You 
are  a  MendL  otVjia," 

"  Your  m^j^icaVj  ^«^  ^  ^«t^^  ^^^>s^^"*ai«eiaYt*' 


\ 
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Tfts  m;  reply,  "  and  told  him  ^a  hoT  mn^  you 
Titlaed  hink" 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ? "  cxdaimMl  the  initated 
despot ;  "  do  yon  hear  him  t  Why  does'  he  dare  to 
speak  to  me  that  way  f " 

"  Your  majeaty  is  fond  of  Ei^Behmen/'  I  replied  ; 
"  they  speak  theii  mind  aometimea  Bat  n^  pieeencs 
18  distastefol ;  I  have  deUyed  too  loKg." 

I  arose  as  I  spoke,  and  valked  towards  the  door. 
I  heatd  the  king  Bwoaring  and  striking  the  tabl« 
Tiolendy  with  his  fork  as  I  went  oat. 

That  very  ni^t  my  fiiend  received  an  order  to 
leave  the  king's  house,  in  which  he  lived.  The 
messengers  were  commanded  to  throw  his  property 
«nt  of  it  if  he  delayed ;  bat  the  nawait  was  not  dis- 
posed to  execute  these  orders  ku«hly.  He  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  Europeans ;  and  his  servants 
assisted  in  removing  the  various  articles  to  Goo- 
stantia,  where  apartments  had  already  been  taken 
for  the  discarded  courtiw  wad  his  fomily. 

As  for  me,  my  removal  was  speedily  aocompli^ied> 
Unencomhered  as  I  was  by  wife  or  ftoiily,  I  was  not 
long  in  having  everything  I  possessed  removed. 
Before  morning  dawned,  we  woe  both  lodged  in 
Constantia,  and  had  placed  ourselves  under  tho 
jmitecttoa  of  the  resident,  who  communicated  with 
ihe  nawab  on  the  subject,  reminding  him  that 
for  any  injury  that  befel  ua  he  should  be  iu/Li 
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We  remained  quietly  together  for  a  few  days  in 
Constantia.  When  our  arrangements  had  all  been 
made,  we  sailed  down  the  Groomty  to  the  Granges, 
and  were  speedily  on  our  way  to  Calcutta. 

Such  was  the  end  of  my  experience  of  royal  faTOor. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  complete  the  history  as 
well  of  the  barber  as  of  the  king. 

During  the  Yisit  to  Calcutta,  the  particulars  of 
wbich  I  have  related  above,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  barber's  intention  to  quit  India  altogether.  He 
had  large  sums  of  money  safely  deposited  in  Com* 
pany's  stock,  he  was  too  knowing  a  man  not  to 
perceive  that  his  position  was  altogether  an  uncertain 
one,  and  he  had  resolved  to  quit  Lucknow  for  good, 
before  the  king's  capricious  favour  was  at  an  end. 
Doubtless,  as  a  preparatory  step,  he  had,  some  time 
before,  sent  for  a  brother  from  England,  who  of 
course  informed  him  of  all  that  took  place  in  his 
absence.  The  reformation  we  had  caused  was  matter 
of  conversation  as  well  in  the  residency  as  in  the 
court.  The  favourite  had  probably  hoped  that  his 
brother  might  succeed  him  as  hair-drcsser  and  park- 
ranger,  but  he  had  miscalculated  either  the  king's 
powers  of  fickleness,  or  his  brother's  powers  of 
pleasing. 

Reinstated  in  his  authority  and  favour,  the  barber 
ruled,  on  our  departure,  with  a  more  despotic  sway 
than  ever.  Unbridled  license  resumed  its  rule  in 
the    court.      ^^<i  ^^^^i^'s*   ^^^^  '^^xsrcfti  in   the 
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palace  were  whispered  over  India.  "  All  decency 
and  propriety,"  says  the  Calcutta  Beeiea,  "were 
banished  from  the  court.  Such  was  more  than  once 
the  king's  conduct  at  this  period,  that  Colonel  Lowe, 
the  resident,  refnsed  to  see  him,  or  to  transact  bnsi- 
nesa  with  liis  minions." 

Bat  amid  all  this  riot  and  license,  the  king 
r^etted  our  departure.  He  saw  that  the  barber 
was  making  a  tool  of  him,  and  inwardly  chafed  at 
his  position.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  openly 
reproached  the  favoorite  for  the  loss  of  the  only  two 
friends  who  were  capable  of  giving  Mm  good  adrice. 
The  barber  saw  the  approaching  storm,  and  prepared 
for  it.  His  brother  did  not  succeed  in  winning  the 
king's  favour,  and  NuBsir-u-deen  at  length  saw  that 
the  intention  was  to  Burround  him  only  by  the  crea- 
tures of  his  bad  advisers.  A  European  chief  butler 
(daroffok  </  the  kitchen  was  his  official  title),  had 
been  added  to  the  court,  and  this  chief  butler  was 
the  favourite's  prot^i.  The  two  other  European 
members  of  the  household  became  mere  nonentities 
in  the  palace — the  barber,  his  brother,  and  the 
chief  butler,  wero  the  sole  possessors  of  power  and 
influence. 

At  length  things  came  to  a  climax,  Tho  resident 
•was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  weary  of  the 
disorder  which  reigned  in  the  court.  His  represen- 
tations became  stronger  and  more  frequent  The 
kinir  was  waxincr  irritable  and  tutcass.     \i«^'»lvsafc 
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there  were  not  wanting  natives  in  the  harem  who 
whispered  into  his  majesty's  ear  words  about  the 
barber  which  they  would  not  .have  dared  to  nttar 
openly  or  loudly.  '^  You  have  driven  away  the  onlj 
gc^  ooonseUors  I  had/'  at  length,  exdaimed  the 
king  to  the  favourite  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  ai^, 
^'and  now  you  think  you  can  do  what  yon  like  with 
me — you  and  your  broUier.  But  you  will  find  your- 
selves mistaken,  and  that  before  long.  The  resident 
is  ^te  light,  yon  ace  the  evil  genius  that  has  made  j 
the  palace  what  it  is." 

The  barber  became  alarmed  at  this,  and  at  some 
new  and  threatening  anangements,  which  seemied  to 
have  for  their  object  the  dispensing  with  some  of  the 
creatures  whom  he  had  appointed.  He  fled  precipi- 
tately one  night  to  Gawnpore.  There  he  was  within 
the  Company's  territories,  and  safe  from  the  king's 
anger.^  When  Nussir-u-deen  heard  that  the  favourite 
had  fled,  he  sent  officers  forthwith  to  his  honse,  im- 
prisoned his  brother  and  his  son,  and  confiscated  all 
his  property.  The  brother  and  the  son  would  probably 
have  been  executed  had  it  not  been  for  the  resident 
As  it  was  they  remained  in  durance  vile  for  ten  days, 
until  the  king  and  his  prime  minister  had  made  an 
end  of  confiscation.     The  property  seized  by  them, 

*  The  Literary  Gazette  of  September  29th,  1855,  in  Dotidog 
this  woiic,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  barber's  flight.  The 
above,  bcwevet,  \%  ^om  o\v&  ^\v<^  ^iraua  in  Lucknow  at  the  time, 
and  I  ha^«no  dwi\A.  oV\\a  bwsatwj. 
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which  Dotnmftlly  belonged  to  the  batber,  is  stated  to 
have  been  worth  a  lakh  of  rupees  (^"10,000), 

The  barber  lost  no  time,  of  coorae,  in  proceeding 
to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  England,  as  soon  as  he 
was  joined  by  hia  relatives.  The  fortune  which  he 
carried  away  with  him  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated ;  but  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  not 
less  than  twenty-fonr  lakhs  of  rupees  (^^240,000). 
Arrived  in  England,  he  speculated  largely,  and  for  a 
time  successfully.  He  was  a  merchant,  a  partner  in 
a  distillery,  a  stock-jobber.  The  rtulway  mania 
gave  the  first  check  to  his  prosperity.  He  lost 
lately  by  speculations  at  that  time.  The  distillery 
was  the  cause  of  still  further  losses ;  and  in  1854  he 
went  through  the  Insolvent  Court.  His  name  is 
still  in  the  London  Directory,  howevo",  with  "  Esq., 
merchant,"  alter  it ;  and  he  resides  in  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  fashionable  of  suburban  retreats. 

As  for  Nossir-a-deen  Hyder,  the  refuge  and 
asylum  of  tho  world,  his  sending  away  of  the  batber 
was  the  signing  of  his  own  death-warrant  His 
family  gradually  introduced  their  own  servants  into 
the  palace ;  and  four  months  after  the  favourite's 
flight  (in  1837)  the  king  was  poisoned.  One  of  tho 
uncles  whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  a  cripple,  suc- 
,  ceeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  and  the  son  of  that  uncle 
is  the  present  king. 
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PBESENT  STATE   OF  THINGS  IN  OUDE. 

Kite-flying — ^The  Nautch-girls — Fair  of  ^S^ttiif/wm— Hawking— - 
State  of  the  country — ^The  NauparaH  Eanee — Basket-loads  of 
heads — More  of  the  NauparaH  Banee — FiHicas  in  Lucknow— > 
Col.  (now  Gen.)  Outram's  arrival  in  Lucknow. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages  was  one  which  could 
not  last  beyond  a  few  years  —  that  a  country  so 
governed  must  speedily  come  to  ruin  and  utter  de- 
stniction.  The  successor  of  Nussir-u-deen  was,  I 
believe,  a  better  man  and  a  more  worthy  sovereign 
than  he ;  but  if  the  Indian  newspapers  are  to  be 
credited,  things  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  now 
as  when  I  was  in  Lucknow.  The  same  extravagances, 
the  same  total  neglect  of  the  country,  the  same  depra* 
vity  on  the  part  of  the  royal  agents,  the  same  luxury 
and  indifference  in  the  pcdace,  are  to  be  found  now  as 
then.  A  few  gaudy  ceremonies,  a  few  religious  festi- 
vals annually,  with  immense  displays  of  elephants, 
bauners,  rich  liveries  and  such  like,  amuse  the  good 
people  of  Lucknow,  and  tend  to  keep  them  in  order,  if 
not  in  content ;  whilst  the  king  confines  himself  to  his 
amusements  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the  Luck- 
now correspondents  of  the  Calcutta  press,  particularly 
of  the  Englishman  newspaper,  -wiil  y^on^  ^JafcVacssSSa.^ 

Writing  on  the  2iid  of  JaTLuaxy  oi^^^"^'^^*^^^^^ 
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(1855),  "  Our  Own  Correspondent  **  thus  describes  the 
ordinary  pastimes  of  the  Oude  nobility  : — 

**  Among  other  recreations,  the  nawabs,  and  other 
affluent  natives,  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  their  harems, 
are  excessively  attached  to  the  childish  amusement  of 
flying  kites,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  Just  a  little 
before  dusk,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening;  thousands  of 
these  kites  or  puUimgs,  as  they  are  termed  here,  may 
be  seen  floating  in  the  air.  Before  it  is  fit  for  any 
service,  the  line,  which  is  sometimes  silk,  but  generally 
speaking,  fine  cotton,  well  twisted,  thin  and  durable,  is 
rubbed  with  boiled  rice,  mixed  with  levigated  glass, 
and  coloured  with  indigo  or  bridk  dust.  This  makes 
the  cord  so  sharp  as  frequently  to  cut  the  fingers;  and 
to  prevent  this  it  is  neeessaxy  to  wear  i^oves.  The 
women  in  the  zenanas^  owing  I  sappooe  to  their 
sedentary  habits  and  hermit-like  existence,  display 
great  predilection  for  this  silly  sport.  Consideiable 
wagers  are  laid,  and  at  times  heavy  stakes  lost ;  who- 
ever cuts  the  cord  oi  his  adversary's  kite  being  the 
winner,  and  he  is  ixnmediately  overwhelmed  with 
flattery  for  the  dexterity  and  slolL  with  which  he  oat 
adrift  his  opponent's  kite.  The  general  method  of 
passing  their  time  is  confined  to  such  frivolous  amuse- 
ments as  flying  kites,  playing  on  the  tUar,  a  fii.vourite  I 
instrument  with  all  classes — repetition  of  amatory  • 
poems  and  extempore  compositions  in  poetry  on  the 
fascinations  of  either  their  fiivourite  beg^ums  or  con-  i 
cnbines.  Should  the  evening  not  be  devoted  to  the 
zenana,  dancing-girls  are  summoned,  who  keep  up  to  a 
late  hour  exhibiting  their  voluptuous  graces.  The 
nautch  girls  of  •  Lucknow  are  celebrated  for  their  I 
sociability  and  education,  the  generality  of  them  pos- 
sessing a  colloquial  knowledge  of  Persian.  They  pre-emi- 
nently excel  the  nautch  girls  of  Delhi  by  their  exquisite 
singing  as  well  as  their  beauty.  The  oils,  and  especially 
the  utr  (otto  of  roses),  with  which  they  besmear  their 
persons,  are  anything  but  agreeable  to  Europeans.*' 

Again  on  t\iQ  ^>^  o1  ^^\iwax^  the  same  correspon- 
dent vncitea ;— 
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''  For  the  first  time,  ttfter  a  continued  indie^KieitioQ 
of  more  than  three  months,  which  at  one  time  exnted 
apppehennona  tor  his  safety,  the  king  drove  out  last 
evening,  and  ma;  now  be  supposed  to  be  completely 
recovered.  His  favourite  resort  for  evening  drives  is 
the  park  of  ItU-kuAar,  as  being  remote  from  the 
tumult  and  din  of  the  oHjr. 

"  This  rural  retireat  was  onoe  a  very  popular  diive 
with  the  European  rendents  of  Luoknow ;  but  of  late 
it  has  been  shut  to  the  public,  the  king  on  aeeouut  of 
its  BBclosian  having  «f^ropiiat«d  it  to  bims^ 

"  The  revenue  aocruing  to  the  Btate  from  liceneed 
pouch  diops  and  other  houses  of  ill-fame,  ie  calculated 
to  be  eBormona.  The  muiubI  grand  fair  of  Sungttm 
attnct«d  tJioasaudB  of  the  population  of  thia  great 
city.  Sungum  ngnifies  the  confluence  of  wuten;  a 
small  stream,  cslted  the  Koohrait  or  the  Dog-river,  from 
kookoor,  a  dog,  oonoeming  whidi  an  extraordinary 
legend  prevuls,  that  tiie  water  of  the  Kookrait  is  an 
immediate  antidote  for  hydrophobia :  this  small  stream 
joins  the  €k)omty  a  little  bdow  the  king's  race-couree. 

"  The  festival  of  Bnngnm  is  purely  a  Hindu  one, 
and  the  Mohammedan  holiday-seekei's  visit  the  &ir 
to  witneea  the  performanoes  of  the  celebrated  jug- 
glers of  Dabeepattnn,  whose  legerdemain  and  gym- 
nastic exhibitions  are  performed  with  incredible 
dexterity,  and  would  even  make  the  *  Wizard  of  the 
24'orth '  store  with  astonishment.  Besides  the  com- 
monplace deceptions  of  changing  chickens  to  eggs, 
and  the  stone  of  the  mangoe  into  a  growing  tree, 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  performed  by  itinerant  jugglers  in 
every  part  of  India,  I  saw  several  surprising  feats 
displayed.  One  in  particular  I  very  much  admired  as 
being  most  perilous,  but  which  absolutely  requires  to 
be  seen  before  due  appreciation  can  be  accorded : 
vanlting  through  a  wooden  frame,  raised  upwards  of 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  which  are  sos- 
pended  iwoida,  the  edges  bring  remarkably  sharp ; 
the  space  between  the  swords  and  the  lower  ^uct  <!.l 
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preclude  the  passage  of  a  man's  body.  With  amazing 
agility,  the  performer  tutu  along  a  piece  of  doth,  ele* 
vated  two  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by  tulwan, 
and  vaults  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  frame, 
doubling  himself  up  into  a  surprisingly  small  com* 
pass.** 

On  another  occasion,  he  describes  the  sport  of 
hawking  as  practised  by  the  prime  minister  : — 

'<  This  week  has  almost  entirely  been  devoted  hy 
the  minister  to  hawking, — a  species  of  amusement 
passionately  pursued  by  the  higher  class  of  natives. 
The  plain  facmg  the.  minister's  palace  at  Ghow  Ghat, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  this  diversion  :  it  forms  a 
beautiful  piece  of  level  ground,  about  three  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  few  lakes  interspersed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, plentifully  abounding  with  ducks  and  other 
water  birds.  Thha  pastime  affords,  even  to  the  spec- 
tators,  much  amusement,  who,  in  breathless  suspense, 
look  on  at  the  terrible  struggle  between  the  hawk  and 
its  prey.  Now  the  graceful  sparrow-hawk,  the  accipir 
ter  frigillariua  of  natural  history,  sailing  majesticsdly 
in  the  air,  at  one  time  describing  circles,  and  anon 
remaining  stationary,  as  if  immoveable  in  the  heavens, 
till  by  a  signal  from  its  well-known  trainer,  he  pounces 
down  from  his  airy  height  with  surprising  speed,  dart- 
ing at  its  prey  like  an  arrow  winged  with  unerring 
precision.  The  chase  then  becomes  most  exciting,  the 
spectators  straining  their  eyes  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
struggle  ;  the  escape  of  the  pigeon  is  a  circumstance  of 
rare  occurrence  with  trained  hawks;  the  bird  soon 
returns  triumphant,  its  talons  encumbered  with  its 
victim,  and  perches,  as  if  aware  of  its  importance, 
upon  the  extended  arm  of  the  trainer.  Nawab  Ali 
Naki  possesses  some  very  valuable  hawks  and  falcons, 
regularly  trained,  for  the  field.  Whatever  his  public 
conduct  may  be,  the  private  character  of  Nawab  Ali 
Naki  Khan  Bahadoor,  the  premier  of  Oude,  can  hardly 
be  censured.  He  is  a  man  of  a  prepossessing  exterior, 
and  of  &om^  Q^\]L.<;!;dX\Qi^  ^wd  accomplishments :  his 
demeaiio\3cr  to^wc^^>MtQi^«a.\i&  Ss^  \ass^^  ^>^Vl  ^teat 
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politeness  and  coodescetudon,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  he  has  shown  himself  desirons  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  his  more  enlightened  brethren. " 

And  now  to  turn  from  the  sports  and  amnsementa 
of  Lucknow  to  the  condition  of  the  miserable  country 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Ike  contrast  ia  striking. 
I  have  made  no  change  in  the  following,  except 
in- the  substitutioa  of  English  for  the  2iindastani 
words,  in  which  the  writer  delights.  The  date  ia  the 
16th  January,  18S5. 

"  Intelligence  has  been  conveyed  from  the  Kai:i]}ara1i 
district,  that  the  formidable  lUnee  of  that  province 
has  been  contending  against  Orr's  corps  with  extraoiv 
dinary  vigonr  and  success.  The  Government  of  Oude 
claims  three  years'  revenue,  which  the  Banee  on  account 
of  the  heavy  assessments  made  by  the  collector,  viliose 
oppreaaiona  are  noloriffut,  has  not  been  able  to  liqui- 
date. On  information  being  received  that  a  portion 
of  the  Ranee's  troops  lay  encamped  near  a  neighbouring 
village,  two  companies  made  a  detour  and  surprised 
them  :  they  attempted  a  slight  resistance,  but  were 
epeedily  overcome.  Among  the  prisoners  that  were 
taken  was  found  the  family  of  the  notorious  dacoit, 
Fuzul  Ally,  who  commands  the  Ssnee's  forces,  if  a 
ra^;ed  band  of  undisciplined  Bajpoots  can  be  so  dig- 
nified— Fuzul  Ally  hiiuself  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured. 

"  I  will  not  again  indulge  in  reporting  the  mis- 
govemment  of  tbia  wretched  country,  the  irregularities 
and  worse  than  supine  indolence  and  apathy  of  those 
who  disgrace  the  name  of  rulera  ;  but  this  I  say,  that 
millions  of  the  king's  unfortunate  subjects  have  drunk 
too  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation,  which  is 
now  full,  even  to  overflowing.  I  will  only  quote  an 
emphatic  clause  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the 
king  and  the  British  Government.  '  It  is  hereby 
provided  that  the  king  of  Oude  will  take  into  bis 
immediate  and  earnest  consideration,  in  concert  with 
the  British  resident,  the  best  means  of  remedying  the 
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refventie  administration  of  his  dominions  ;  and  tliai  if 
bis  majesty  shonld  neglect  to  attend  to  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  British  GoTermnent  or  its  local  repre- 
sentative, and  if  (which  God  forbid !)  gross  and 
systematic  oppression,  anarchy  and  mismle^  should 
hereafter  at  any  time  prevail  within  the  Onde  domin- 
ions, such  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quillity, the  British  Government  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  appointing  its  own  officers  to  the  management 
of  whatsoever  portion  of  the  Oude  territory,  either  to 
a  small  or  a  great  extent,  in  which  sncb  misnile  as  that 
above  allud^  to  may  have  occurred,  for  so  long  a 
period  as  it  may  deem  neoe«aiy/  - 

The  cool  way  in  whidi  the  mannfaetore  of  ice  is 
brought  in,  in  the  following  paragraph,  after  the  state- 
ment respecting  ''  the  ba^et-loads  of  heads*  (of  poor 
wretches  executed  for  real  or  imaginary  ofiences),  will 
be  eminently  suggestive  to  the  English  reader  : — 

'*  The  basket-l^s  of  heads  that  are  almost  monthly 
brought  in  and  suspended  beneath  the  Abkame 
Durwaza  (the  Custom-house  Grate),  are  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  sanguinary  deeds  of  violence  perpetrated 
in  the  districts.  The  weather  having  been  very  cloudy 
this  month,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  supply  of  ice  for 
the  approaching  hot  season  will  be  extremely  scanty." 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  with  the  condition  of  the 
more  remote  districts.  We  heard  something  before 
of  the  Nauparah  Eanee  and  her  open  defiance  ot  the 
Government ;  the  news-writer  continues  respecting  her; 
he  may  not  be  grammatical,  but  his  meaning  is  clear: — 

*'  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  districts  are  with  rapid 
strides  assuming  a  grave  and  menacing  aspect.  Ac- 
counts of  hostilities  and  encounters  between  the  Oude 
troops  and  the  "  Feudal  Barons"  are  daily  brought  in, 
and  the  flame  of  war  is  without  the  least  exaggeration 
kindled  in  every  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  Since 
I  last  wrote  to  you  of  the  capture  of  Fazul  Ally's 
family  at  Ka\i^v&h^  another  serious  affray  has  occurred 
between  Orr'a  eor^  wA  ^\t«(\^QS.\fi«s«nd.er&,  who  had 
sallied  out  oi  t^ie  Vqt\,  qtdl  ^^^e^si^^OTjj«^>aa\^^   ^::3n:^ 
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himself  headed  the  attack,  and  made  a  brilliaiit  coup 
de  inainj  mflictiDg  a  loss  of  sixty  killed.  The  Banee's 
troops  stood  their  ground  and  made  a  determined 
resistance,  keeping  up  a  harasaing  matchlock  fire  from 
the  outskirts  of  a  dense  jungle  of  ahakoo  and  dkakU 
(thick  brushwood),  into  which  they  retreat  and  find  a 
safe  asylum  from  any  imp«[iding  danger.  Fuzul  Ally, 
I  ^hear,  received  a  wound,  which  will  for  some  time 
disable  him  from  doing  further  mischief  Orr  lost 
twelve  men ;  and  considering  the  vigorous  and  ani«- 
mated  fight  which  ensued,  his  loss  was  extreme^ 
disproportionate.  The  Eanee,  together  with  all  her 
household,  has  sought  refuge  in  the  Nepaulese  terri- 
tory, where  she  has  been  securely  residing  for  the  last 
two  years.  Orr  was  invested  idth  a  IddltU  (dress  of 
honour),  for  his  services  at  Nauparak  But  this  affidr 
at  Nauparah  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance 
before  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  district  of  Seloun, 
where  the  prowess  of  the  king's  troops  was  rather 
severely  tested,  and  their  reputati<»i  for  invincible 
valour  found  wanting.  Mendee  Hossein,  the  revenue 
collector  of  that  district,  has  sent  an  urgent  requisition 
for  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  as  the  corps  of  irregulars 
under  him  have  sustained  a  total  repulse.  The  cctauf 
belli  in  this  district  is  the  same  old  story  again,  the 
non-payment  of  revenne.  Being  in  bli«ftd  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  war,  Mendee  Hossein,  the  Ghucklidar, 
after  bombarding  the  refiuctory  landholder's  little  mud 
fort  for  a  couple  of  successive  days,  found  too  long  a  range 
ior  his  guns  of  small  calibre  to  execute  any  material 
damage,  resolved  to  force  the  gate  at  which  he  had 
ineffectually  been  biasing  away  so  long,  as  being  the 
least  protected.  He  consequently  manohed  up  with 
his  irregulars,  determined  to  extirpate  the  infidel 
raj  poets  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  approached  witiiin  twenty  yards  of  the 
gate  when  a  destructive  shower  of  balls  put  the 
irr^^ulars^  Ghucklidar  and  all,  into  the  greatest 
disorder,  who,  pame-struck,  made  a  hasty  retreat  tor- 
wards  the  camp.     They  were  -^xjarawft^  «cA  ^s^««^s^ 
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oyertakei)  by  tlie  besieged  Rajpoots,  who  killed  or 
wounded  upwards  of  ninety  irregulars,-^— a  disaster 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  but  for  their  dis- 
graceful and  pusillanimous  flight.  The  minister  has 
ordered  the  Chucklidar  to  be  reinforced  by  twelve 
guns,  and  a  regiment  of  800  strong,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fedu  Hossein,  a  native  conunandant  of 
irregulars.  What  I  have  detailed  above  may  be 
depended  on  as  strictly  true  ;  my  source  of  information 
I  believe  to  be  unquestionable.  Noiking  else  worthy 
of  record  stirring.  The  natives  comjdain  of  the 
severity  of  the  cold  season;  this  has  been  an  nnusoally 
severe  winter." 

I  have  mentioned  that  a£&ays  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  even  in  the  streets  of  Lucknow,  and  that 
Nussir  and  his  mother  were  once  at  opeu  war  with 
each  other.  In  the  following  paragraph,  the  news- 
writer  describes  what  he  pleasantly  calls  a  Jracas 
between  the  retainers  of  two  public  officers,  both  ser- 
vants of  the  kiug — a  frwMS^  in  which  five  people  lost 
their  lives ;  of  the  number  wounded  he  says  nothing. 
Such  a  fracas  in  a  European  capital  would  cause  some 
excitement — ^in  Lucknow  it  forms  a  pleasant  episode 
in  the  news-writers'  weekly  dispatch.  The  date  is  the 
29th  January  of  the  present  year  : — 

'^  The  general  topic  of  conversation  (I  mean  amongst 
the  natives)  is  regarding  a  serious  aflray,  attended 
with  melancholy  results.  But  I  must  enter  more 
into  detail.  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  armed 
retainers  of  Bussant  Ally,  a  eunuch,  who  has  recently 
emerged  from  the  unenviable  obscurity  of  a  slave,  to 
some  influence,  and  a  party  of  irregular  infantiy 
belonging  to  the  Coomastan  Abid  Ally,  fought  in  one 
of  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  This  /racaSj 
which  has  caused  considei*able  excitement,  originated 
under  circumstances  extremely  trivial.  The  eunuch 
it  appears  had  purchased  a  tamarind-tree,  the  pro- 
perty o£  a  \)a£^<&xmaxL  residing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  oi  AXjIvSl  .^^^.  ^\^wK^^\»<i  ^Rpsss^ct  this  um- 
bra^eowa  tre^  m^o  ^^  i<3^\ssa  Q^«XL^^^aiJ5!^v^>g^«:^^s^Rft»^ 


the  eunuch  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down.  The  tree  was 
situated  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  Abid  Ally's  house, 
and  afforded  its  inmates  shelter  irota  the  ecorching 
rays  of  the  eummer'a  sun ;  and  Abid  Ally's  nujeeba, 
therefore,  not  only  conadered  it  uncharitable,  but 
oppressive,  to  be  deprived  of  the  friendly  tamarind- 
tree.  The  servants  prepared  to  execute  their  master's 
mission,  and  commenced  hewing  it  down,  but  were 
unexpectedly  compelled  to  cease  by  the  ii^taiuers 
abruptly  commanding  them,  in  somewhat  a  less  polite 
tone  than  "  Woodman  spare  that  tree,"  to  desist.  An 
altercation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  -determination 
of  Abid  Ally's  troops  to  protect  it  from  the  fury  oi 
the  axe.  This  was  followed  by  high  words  and  a 
counter  resolve  to  cut  it  down — high  words  were  suc- 
ceeded by  blows.  In  Lnckaow,  awords  are  consddered 
an  iadi^)ensab]e  appendage  to  the  dress,  and  con- 
sequently uuiversaUy  worn — tiiese  were  soon  un- 
sheathed, and  a  general  contest  commenced,  which 
was  hotly  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  by  which  time 
the  police  interfered  and  suppressed  the  tumult,  not 
however  before  five  persons  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
indiscretion  by  being  killed.  The  mob  I  am  told  sur- 
rounded the  combatants  by  thousands,  and  with  the 
greatest  noncAoZancs  looked  on  at  the  deadly  strife." 

The  foregoing  is  bad  enough,  but  the  following,  of 
the  date  of  August  11th,  is  infinitely  worse : — 

"  Oude  has  been  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
At  a  place  named  Awad,  about  six  miles  from 
Fyzabad,  there  has  been  a  fight  between  the  Mus- 
sulmans and  the  Hindus,  arising  out  of  some  reli^ons 
disputes.  The  former,  who  appear  to  have  been  both 
the  aggressors  and  the  asstulants,  were  cut  up  almost 
to  a  man,  but  not  before  they  had  placed  some  ninety 
Hindus  hora  de  combat.  The  sooner  Qeueral  Outram's 
report  upon  the  state  of  Oude,  upon  which  Lord 
Dalhourie  is  now  employed,  goes  home,  together  with 
his  lordship's  minute,  the  better,  fbr  eveiy  day  that 
the  annexation  of  this  misgoverned  country  is  delayed, 
another  day  of  sufEering  is  added  to  the  lot  <^  \s?s>^ 
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dreds,  nay  thoiisands,  of  one  of  the  fioest  races  of 
Hindostan." 

»  We  understand  that  the  31st  N.I.  -will  not^  as 
has  been  stated  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  be 
relieved  by  the  19th  N.I.  from  Lncknow,  because  the 
resident  has  objected  to  any  reduction  g£  the  force  at 
Lucknow.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  will  be 
making  a  requisition  for  troops,  as  the  quarrel  between 
the  Mussulmans  and  Hindus  at  Fyzabad  is  said  to  be 
assuming  a  most  threatening  aspect.  Thousands  are 
reported  to  have  assembled  for  a  stand-up  fight,  and  if 
only  a  tenth  of  the  number  mentioned  to  us  has  been 
collected,  the  garrison  of  Lucknow  and  the  king's 
forces  combined  would  hardly  suffice  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  fighting.  A  religious  war  between  the  fiumtic 
Mussidmans  and  the  bold  Bajpoots  of  Oude  would  be 
a  most  fierce  and  bloody  contest,  and  there  is  no 
guessing  to  what  evil  consequences  it  might  not 
lead." 

The  Timea  Bombay  correspondent  asserts,  that  in  this 
aggression  the  king  upholds  the  Mussulmans,  and  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  resident,  no  less  than 
of  his  own  prime-minister. 

Lastly — ^to  discover  the  parade  and  display  still 
indulged  in  by  this  mimiory  of  a  government — ^let 
us  turn  to  the  account  of  the  reception  of  the  new 
resident.  Colonel  (now  General)  Oatram,  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Lucknow,  in  December  last.  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  December,  Col.  Out- 
ram,  C.R,  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  and  there  he  remained 
until  the  4th.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  high    officers  of  state  and  confidential 
servants  of  the  court  of  Lucknow,  who  were  specially 
charged  with  the  care  of  his  majesty's  kitchen,  and  all 
the  supplies  sufficient  to  prepare  a  magnificent  repast 
for  the  resident.    This  compliment  has  been  invariably 
paid  by  the  kings  of  Oude  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Company.     On  this  occasion  the  provision  was  of  the 
moBt  sumptuovia  a\i<i  cc^^  ^[^as^jc^Y    This  mission 
was  coufided  to  oue  oi\sj»Ta»^«8iGf  ^^-osl^y^ 
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Zubdool-ool-Hookma  Syud  Mirza  B&hadoor,  the  Ben- 
jamiQ  Brodie  of  Lucknow. 

"  On  the  4th,  CoL  Outram  left  Cawnpore ;  and  on 
erosaiiig  the  Qangea,  foond  one  of  the  king's  state 
carriages,  with  four  horses,  waiting  for  tiim  The 
carriage  was  a  mass  of  gilding  and  velvet,  profusely 
emblazoned  with  gold  laoe.  As  Col.  Outram  took  his 
seat,  a  salute  fired  from  bis  majesty's  artillery  announced 
that  the  gallant  soldier  and  aocomplished  statesnian  had 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Oade.  Salutes  were  fired  at 
intervals  of  ten  miles,  in  order  that  all  might  know 
how  iar  the  resident  had  prc^resaed." 

The  value  of  ntuse  in  the  maintenance  of  dignity  is 
evidently  nndeistood  at  Luoknow.  Our  court  chronicler 
proceeds  in  his  grandiose  vein  :— 

"  CoL  Outram  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Power,  of 
the  civil  service,  assistant  to  the  ma^strate  at  Cawn- 
pore  ;  and  by  Dr.  Tresaider,  the  civil  surgeon.  Eighteen 
miles  from  Lucknow,  at  a  place  called  Bunnee,  CoL 
Outram  was  met  by  Gapt.  Hayes,  officiating  resident, 
with  whom  were  also  Capt.  Beatson  and  Dr.  Fayer,  of 
the  Lucknow  Residency.     Capt.  Hayes  then  took  his 

ri  beside  CoL  Outram ;  they  were  followed  by 
Power,  Capt  Beatson,  &c.  &o. 
"The  carriages  were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
irregular  cavaL^.  The  road  was  lined  all  the  way  to 
Lucknow  by  crowds  anxious  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Oude  had  been  com- 
mitted. '  On  approaching  the  Char  Bsgh,  a  salute  was 
fired  by  his  majesty's  artillery,  announcing  that  the 
resident  had  nearly  completed  his  journey.  On  these 
occasions  it  is  the  etiquette  that  the  recent  should 
not  enter  the  city,  but  be  driven  as  a  guest  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  garden  palaces  belonging  to  the  king. 
The  Dbil-kusbar  Palace  had  been  selected  for  his  recep- 
tion on  this  occasion.  It  is  tdtuated  abont  two  miles 
from  the  city,  in  the  centre  of  an  extennve  park  of 
magnificent  timber,  and  is  well  stocked  with  deer. 
The  palace  was  built  by  Saadat  All  Khan,  and  contains 
some  fine  loomi,  eleguitly  deosijiad,  Vi'o&  tiowse^^ 
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furnished.  There  are,  however,  in  it  some  portraits 
and  pictures  worth  looking  at;  one,  a  full-length 
figure  of  Ghazi-u-deen  Padshahi  (who  died  in  1827)  in 
his  robes  of  state,  resting  upon  a  sword,  and  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers ;  another  represents  Mohammed  AH 
Shah,  the  successor  of  Nussir-u-deen :  he  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  his  throne,  and  encumbered  by  a 
profusion  of  jewellery  and  drapery ;  but  as  the  painting 
is  by  a  native  of  India,  it  were  needless  to  criticise  it 
too  minutely.  One  of  the  bedrooms  contains  a  picture 
of  the  once  celebrated  Mr.  Paul,  who  wished  to  impeach 
the  Marquis  of  Welledey.  He  has  a  peculiarly  sad, 
hang-dog  look  about  him.**  Such  is  the  court  news- 
writer's  opinion  j  how  could  he  have  any  other,  seeing 
that  he  wanted  to  impeach  a  marquis  % 

"  In  the  dining-room  there  are  two  superb  pictures, 
by  Zof&mi,  of  voluptuous-looking  young  women,  dis- 
playing charms  to  which  none  but  Moore  or  Anacreon 
coidd  do  justice.  They  are  half-lengths,  as  large  as  life, 
looking  more  like  life  than  most  pictures,  having  the 
touch  of  Titian  and  the  flesh  of  Etty." 

Having  thus  exhibited  his  artistic  taste,  and  critical 
acumen  in  the  picture  line,  our  chronicler  proceeds : — 

"  On  the  colonel's  arrival  at  Dhil-kushar,  a  royal 
salute  from  his  majesty's  horse-artillery  proclaimed  to 
all  Lucknow  that  he  had  arrived;  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff  and  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  him,  with  the  wine  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
balmy  incense  of  Number  Twos,  we  will  leave  him  to 
'rosy  dreams  and  slumber  light,'  recruiting  for  the 
fatigues  and  honours  of  the  morrow."  The  '*  number 
twos  "  might  be  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader  : 
I  just  step  in  here  to  inform  him  that  it  means  No.  2 
Manilla  cheroots,  the  fiavourite  cigars  of  the  East. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  the  installation  of  the 
gallant  general  as  resident  is  thus  described : — **  Long 
before  sunrise,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  Lucknow  were  crowding  the  roads  to  the  Dhil-kushar 
Pala^ie,  asi^  ^^aja^erccv%Qn.  the  roof  of  every  building 
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A  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  the  flank  companies 
of  the  19th,  34th,  and  the  2nd  Oude  regiments,  with 
the  regimental  colours,  were  drawn  up  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  park  to  do  honours  to  Colonel  Outram^ 
and  to  salute  the  heir-apparent.  The  troops  had  their 
proper  complement  of  European  officers,  and  were 
imder  the  command  of  Major  Troup,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  splendid  band  of  the  19th  regiment. 
To  the  great  grief  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  the 
king  was  unfortunately  too  ill  to  appear  in  person  to 
welcome  the  gallant  soldier.  After  a  considerable 
delay,  a  royal  salute  announced  that  the  heir-apparent^ 
attended  by  the  prime  minister,  and  by  all  the  princi- 
pal nobleman  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  had  left  the 
king's  palace  to  meet  Captain  Hayes,  the  officiating 
resident.  The  delay  originated  in  this  way  :  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom  on  these  occasions,  it  has  always 
been  the  rule  for  the  king  or  the  heir-apparent  to  meet 
the  officiating  or  the  assistant  resident  at  a  certain 
spot,  not  very  far  beyond  the  Bayley  Guard,  which  is 
stationed  at  one  of  the  residency  gates.  On  this 
occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Captain 
Hayes  to  advance  at  least  a  mile  beyond  the  prescribed 
spot ;  and  several  native  gentlemen  galloped  up,  with 
the  blandest  of  messages  and  kindest  of  compliments, 
begging  Captain  Hayes  to  move  on  and  meet  the  heir- 
apparent.  To  all  this  Captain  Hayes  mildly  replied, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  remain  out  all  day,  but 
that  not  a  foot  would  he  advance  beyond  what  he 
ought  to  do."  A  weighty  matter,  truly,  on  which  our 
court  newsman  dilates  at  some  length.  It  was 
settled,  however,  by  time,  as  all  questions  must  ulti- 
mately be,  whether  they  involve  the  military  pre- 
ponderance of  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  advance 
of  Captain  Hayes  nearly  a  mile, — no,  not  nsa/rly  a 
mile, — (U  least  a  mile  further  than  "  ancient "  custom 
prescribed ! 

"  Presently  the  magnificent  cortege  of  the  heir- 
apparent  was  seen  advancing  to  meet  the  ^alLwa.^ 
captain.     The   parties  advaneed,   ^<)0«.  \ia5A^>  ^5^®^ 
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coursed  of  the  weather,  &c.,  and  then  the  united  pro- 
cession reformed,  and  moved  on  towards  Dhil-knshar. 

''  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  procession  of  more  than 
three  hundred  elephants  and  camels,  caparisoned  and 
decorated  with  all  that  '  barbaric  pomp '  could  laviali, 
and  Asiatic  splendour  shower  down ; — with  aU  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  blazing  with  jewels^ 
sparkling  with  gems,  gorgeous  in  apparel,  with  foot- 
men and  horsemen  in  splendid  liveries,  swarming  on 
all  sides ;  pennons  and  banners  dancing  in  the  sun's 
rays,  and  a  perfect  forest  of  gold  and  silver  sticks^ 
spears,  and  other  insignia  of  imperial  and  royal  state. 

"  Slowly  and  stateHly  the  procession  wound  its  way 
until  it  entered  the  royal  park  of  Dhil-kushar.  The 
heir-apparent  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Captain 
Hayes,  and  on  the  left  by  Brigadier  Hoggan.  As  the 
procession  approached  the  centre  of  the  park.  Colonel 
Outram's  carriage  moved  forward  to  meet  the  heir- 
apparent.  At  the  spot  previously  determined  on,  the 
two  processions  met,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  the  cowp^cdl  at  this  moment. 
As  Colonel  Outram  and  the  heir-apparent  met  and 
shook  hands,  the  guard  of  honour  under  Major  Troup 
presented  arms,  the  horse-artillery  of  his  majesty 
thundered  forth  a  royal  salute,  and,  amidst  the  solemn 
strains  of  the  National  Anthem,  the  clang  of  trumpets, 
and  the  rattle  of  drums  from  his  majesty's  cavalry  and 
infantry,  Colonel  Outram  took  his  seat  in  the  Iwwdak 
of  the  heir-apparent,  and  at  his  highness's  right  hand. 
The  gorgeous  procession  then  retraced  its  steps,  at  a 
slow  stately  pace,  towards  the  city."  Here  follows  a 
description  of  the  colonel's  "  dark  hair  and  moustaches," 
ji  his  "falcon  eyes,"  his  "diplomatic  costume"  (whatever 

that  may  mean),  his  "  decorations,"  &c.  <fec. 

"  As  the  procession  left  the  Dhil-kushar  and  entered 
the  city,  nothing  appeared  but  a  sea  of  heads  towering 
one  above  the  other,  from  the  street  to  the  verandahs, 
from  tlie  veYan^aJoE  \,o  ^^^  x^c>ik,  all  dressed  out  in  gala 
costume,  and  aJii  eu^orjm^XJsi^  ^^^x^^^^'s^tfe..  A-ccordUng 
to  a  wood  old  x\Jie,^:^i"^V'&\t-«^'^«:t<b\iJ^^^ 
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with  a  bag  containing  1,200  rupees  (equal  to  £120  ster- 
ling), for  distribution  amongst  the  crowds  of  beggars  and 
^cmnenswhoYodferouBlj  shouted,  with  stentorian  lungs, 
for  Imhheeah,  huhiheesh  (largesse,  largesse).  The  gallant 
officer  handed  over  the  coins  to  Captain  Hayes,  who  was 
on  his  right,  and  who  ndned  dow^  sUver  JtL  proces- 
sion  moved  onwards.  The  scramble  which  ensued  led  to 
a  series  of  stand-up  fights,  right  and  left,  and  to  a  running 
£re  of  entreaties,  prayers,  and  whines  froidci  the  beggars, 
combined  with  no  end  of  swearing  from  the  grain- 
sellers  and  cloth-merchants,  into  wf^Dse  huts  the  coins 
fell  by  accident,  all  of  which  were  stormed  forthwith, 
just  as  the  Highlanders  did  the  heights  at  Alma; 
whilst  one  vigorous  effort  to  reach  th^  summit  of  a 
thatched  roof  terminated  in  its  rapid  disappearance,  to 
the  grief  of  the  inhabitants, — three  goats,  a  couple  of 
old  women,  and  a  pugnacious  jackass,  which  luckless 
animal  resented  the  intrusion  from  above  by  hearty 
kicks,  and  soon  cleared  a  circle  round  him.  The  pro- 
cession, on  reaching  the  king's  present  residence,  turned 
off  towards  the  right,  and  wended  its  way  through  an 
extensive  garden  by  an  excellent  road  with  lamp-posts 
on  either  side,  which  leads  to  the  Shah  Mungul,  an 
elegant  and  spacious  palace,  by  the  margin  of  the 
Goomty's  blue  waters.  The  Shah  Mungul  is  situated 
in  a  lovely  garden,  where  the  citron,  the  lemon,  and 
the  orange,  mingle  with  the  rose  and  pomegranate  in 
endless  profusion.  Fountains  and  statues  enliven  and 
adorn  the  garden ;  and  gold  and  silver  fish  fiash  like 
molten  gold  and  liquid  silver  in  pools  of  the  clearest 
water.  At  this  palace  a  sumptuous  repast  was  pre- 
pared," &c.  &c. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  our  pleasant  news-writer 
to  the  repast.  I  have  quoted  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  people  of  Lucknow  are  still  amused  with  pro- 
cessions and  military  parade,  whilst  the  provinces  of 
Oude  are  left  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

I  have  purposely  drawn  these  illustrations  firom  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  objected  that  things  are  altog|&th&x  ^i^<sc^\>^^^'^Ns^. 
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Oade  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  In 
many  parts  of  India  there  has  unquestionably  been  a 
marked  improvement  within  that  period  j  but  such  is 
not  the  case  in  Oude.  There,  everything  remains  as  it 
wsiB ;  no  worse,  perhaps — ^for  it  could  not  be  much 
worse— but  certoinly  not  better. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  palace  the  news-writers  of  the 
Indian  papeiB  probably  know  nothing ;  but  could  we 
lift  the  veu  from  the  palace  of  to-day,  as  I  have  partially 
lifted  it  in  the  foregoing  chapters  from  the  palace  of 
twenty  years  ago,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find 
therein  the  same  vices  and  the  same  frivolities — ^the 
same  mixture  of  narrow-minded  caprice,  imbridled 
license,  fitful  generosity,  and  unmitigated  selfishness. 
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